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THE GAME BIRDS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

■ BY 

E. C. Stuart Baker, f.z.s., e.l.s., m.b.o.u., h.f.a.o.u, 

Vol. V. 

THE WADERS AND OTHER SEMI-SPORTING BIRDS. 

Part XIV 

f With a colour plate ) 

( Continued from page 876 of VoL XXX/ Fj 
Genus : Pluvialis. 

Pluvialis Brisson, Orn. i, p. 46 ; Vol. v, p. 42, 1760. 

Type by taut. Charadritcs apricarius Linn. 

Superficially very like the g:enus Sguaiarola, without a hind toe. 
In this genus the bill is slender and short, with the dertruin but 
slightly swollen ; the nostrils are linear and are placed in a groove 
which extends about two-thirds the length of the upper mandible ; 
the wings are pointed, the first primary longest, the outer secondaries 
short and inner long and pointed ; tail short and rounded ; tarsi 
reticulated all round with hexagonal scales ; outer and middle toes 
connected by a short w^eb at their bases ; the sexes are alike and 
there is a distinct breeding plumage. 

Key to Species. 

A. Axiiiaries pure white ... P. apricarius. 

B. Axiiiaries grey ish-browm ... P. dofnmieus. 
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' . ' PlUVIALIS APRICARIUS. 

In October, 1921, Mrs. A. C. Moinertzhag^en separated the bird 
breeding in the British Isles under the name of C a, oreophilus on 
account of certain minor differences in* the breeding plumage. As 
all our Indian specimens in the British Museum are in non-breeding 
plumage, it is impossible to say to which race tlieybelcmg, until more 
material is available. Under the circumstances I only include the 
more Eastern form, which ?s the one should expect 1,o see. 

PlUVIALIS APRICARIUS APRICARIUS. 

* . The Golden P lover. ^ * . 

Clfaradrhis apticarhis — Lin^j.., Syst. Nat. 10th ^1., i, p. 150 (1758) 
(Oeland, Sweden). * 

Ckaradriih pluvial is. — Blanf. and Cfetes. iv, 235. 

Vernacular. Names.^Chola Ballak (Jlind.) 

bescripiimi : Breeding, Forehead and lores yellowish- 

white,, spotted with.bro>yp ; short .supeycilia yellowish; whole upper 
plumage hlackish-brbwn, each fbather with a golden, tip and spots 
along the edges; .giving the wdiole a spangled gold appearance; 
pnmaijies blackish, the shafts brown with a wdiite patch hear the tip, 
this white extending on to the inner webs in the innermost ; in 
freshly-moulted birds there is a fine edging of w^hite to the tips ; 
sides of the head mottled white, brown and gold ; chin white ;• throat, 
fore-neck and vent black, surrounded by a narrow’ broken white band ; 
flanks like the back ; axillaries and under tail-coyerts white, the latter 
spangled with gold and brown except in the centre. 

Colours of soft parts. — Iris brown ; bill, legs and feet black. 

Measurements. — Wing 181 to 194 mm. ; tail 60 to 75 mm. ; tarsus 
37 to 42 mm. ; culmen 21 to 26 mm. 

In Winter the upper parts are sometimes rather duller ; the chin 
and throat are white, faintly streaked darker, the breast is mottled 
gold and brown, the gold disappearing on the lower breast, which 
with the flanks are white with 'brown bars^ centre of abdomen, vent 
and under tail-coverts white, the latter tipped and barred on the 
lateral feathers with gold and brown. 

In many specimens the gold on the breast is replaced by brown- 
grey. 

Young birds are like the adult in non-breeding dress but have the 
underparts darker, the breast more marked wdth browm and the 
posterior flanks and abdomen barred with brown and marked faintly 
with pale gold. 

Nestling in down. — Mottled gold and black above, except on the 
hind-neck, w^hich is white or nearly so ; below dull white. 

Disiribuiion — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia to Lake 
Baikal, migrating South to Tropical Africa and India East to Assam. 

To India the Golden Plover is only a rare visitor, occurring 
occasionally between October and., March. Specimens have been 
shot at Quador and Baluchistan, Karachi, Lehwmn and, again near 
Lucknow, a vsingle specimen was obtained by Capt. Hanna, whilst, 
finally, I myself -shot two specimens in Dibrugarh in Assam. . ..This 
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is the only occasion it has been found so Jar East, practic^^^kthe 
other records of its occurrence being confined to the' NorthS|:\^st\).f 
India. 

NidHicaiion. — This Plover breeds over the greater part of North&n!" 
Europe as far East as Western Siberis^ the Yehnessei and Lake" 
Baikal where throughout the extreme eastern portion of its habitat, 
particularly to the east of the Ural Mountains, it may be found 
breeding in company with the next bird, the Eastern Golden Plover, 
many .of the so-called eggs of thcf latter, bird offered for sale being 
really those of the former. In the southern portions of its breeding- 
range the Golden Plover commences to . ky about the 20th of April 
and on into the middle of^ay, whilst the northern portions fresh 
eggs may be found up to the third we%k in June. The nest is either 
a natural hollow or onq scraped out by the birds themj^lves and is 
well-lined with grass, hither or whatever vegetable material may 
be obtainable in the immediate vicinity. Rarely the nest is placed in. 
no. hollow but merely consists of beaten herbage matted together and 
lined with a few leaves and a little grass," - R is '‘almost invariably 




well concealed -and extremely difficult tO' fihd, for it is, aljnost, 
impossible to catch the bird on ..the nest, "unless the eggs "are 
nearly on the point of being hatched.'^’ I have, however, "on more 
than one occasion, found them by making a man walk across 
a likely area, keeping my field-glasses fixed abopf a hundred 
yards ahead of him, when sometimes I was lucky enough to 
spot the bird as she sneaked off, running quietly through the grass 
for a considerable distance before she flew away. I then kept 
perfectly quiet until the man had passed well beyond the site of the 
nest after which the hen bird would run back and squat on her eggs: 
Approaching her very quietly, L sometimes found her so intent on 
keeping the other man in view that I was able to get within about 10 
yards before she rose from her nest and fell flopping about on the 
ground as if with a broken wing, trying to draw^ me away from her 
eggs. These antics are not often indulged in by the bird wLen she 
has eggs in the nest, but if an intruder stands over the nest for any 
length of time, or if she has chicks bidden in the grass nearby, both 
cock and hen birds will return to the nest, flying round and round, 
uttering their sad little call, whilst the female will frequently alight 
on the ground and try to draw the intruder away by feigning illness 
or injury. The site selected for the nest is almost invariably W’-et 
upland, and even in Norway, Sweden and Finland, the xiest is nearly 
always placed on a rise or high ground but, unlike so many other 
birds in these countries, they prefer entirely open country to that 
which is more or less covered with stunted tree growth. 

The full clutch of eggs is four, and they are in shape the usual 
broad pyriform common to the family. They are extremely hand- 
some, varying in ground colour from a pale fawn, cream or almost 
white, to' a rich buff, whilst the markings consist of large bold 
blotches and spots of deep Vandyke brown, chocolate brown, black 
or deep blood colour. In a few eggs, there is a chestnut tinge both in 
ground colour and markings. The blotches are generally more 
numerous and largest on the larger half of the egg, where they 
sometimes form more or less. of. a. cap. . .As. this .bird has only recently 
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been separated from the British form, nearly all the measurements 
which have been given so far are those of both races, but Rey gives 
the average of 26 continental eggs as 51*4 x 34*1 mm. 

Habits,— In India, the Golden Plover is only found either 
singly or in very small flocks, though it may associate occasionally 
with other waders, indeed the two. birds which I obtained in 
Dibrugarh were shot out of very large flocks of the Eastern 
Golden Plover, three of these birds falling to my first shot and 
five to my second. Fortunately it was as the birds were just 
leaving for the North and the majority were in full breeding plumage 
though the difference in the colour of the axillaries always makes 
determination of the species very easy. lathe Winter in countries 
where it is more numerous, the Golden Plover often associates in 
flocks of many hundreds, whilst during migration, both North and 
South, it collects in great numbers ; though almost immediately it 
arrives at its breeding grounds, the flocks break up and the birds are 
only to be seen in pairs. Nesting operations commence almost 
directly the birds arrive in the North and they do not assemble again 
in flocks until just prior to their leaving again for the South. This 
bird is essentially a game bird, for it is amongst the hardest of birds 
to approach, flies very strongly and, when shot, forms a quite first 
class dish for the table. 

. The ordinary call is a shrill but very pleasant tuilRiuill constantly 
repeated when on the wing. The warning cry, wkich is uttered by 
the bird upon some little eminence not far from the nest, is a sad, 
rather drawn-out tu-ee^ hi-ee repeated at short intervals until he 
thinks the intruder has come too near the nest to be safe, when the 
note is sharpened and quickened and the hen bird at once sneaks 
away. The Golden Plovers’, food consists of all kinds of insects, 
beetles, berries and shoots of many plants and, when feeding by 
the sea, of small mollusca, crustaceans and sea-worms. 

Pluvialis dominicus. 

Charadrius dominicus Muller, Natur. System. Suppl., p. 116 (1776) 
Type-locality ; St. Domingo. 

The typical form differs from the Eastern in having the upper 
parts more golden and also in having a longer and stouter bill. 

Pluvialis dominicus fulvus. 

The Eastern Golde7i Plover* 

Charadrius fulvus Gmelin, Syst. Nat., i, (2) p. 687 (1789) Tahiti ; 
Blanf. and Oates, iv, p. 234. 

Vernacular Names* — Choia-baiia7i (Hind.) ; Koian (Tam., (Ceylon) ; 
Rwna Waiuva, Oliya, Maha Oliya (Sing.) 

Description : Breeding Plumage* — Forehead broadly white running 
back as a broad white supercilium and down the sides of the neck 
and breast ,* lores black ; axillaries greyish-brown edged and tipped 
with white and centered darker. Otherwise similar to the preceding 
bird but with less gold spangling, especially on the wings. 

Colour of soft parts as in the Golden Plover. 
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Measnrei 7 tenis , — Wing 160 to 165 mm. ; tail 60 to 64 mm. ; tarsus 
about 40 to 44 mm, ; culmen 22 to 27 mm. 

hi Winier differs from the Golden Plover in being a little duller 
above and in always having grey axillaries. 

Disiribnimi , — Breeding in Siberia from the Kara Sea to Vv^est 
Alaska and south to the Amoor River. In Winter south to India, 
Burma, and Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, the Indo-Chinese 
countries and South China to Australia. In India it occurs as far 
south as Ceylon, where Wait records it as common throughout the 
Low Country. In Burma it is common from North to South. 

NidiHcaimi . — The Eastern Golden Plover breeds practically 
throughout Siberia, in its western part sharing its breeding grounds 
with the European Golden Plover. In its nesting habits, it apparently 
differs but little from the previous bird, selecting similar sites for 
the nest and being just as diflfieult to approach. Seebohm records 
it as being about the most common bird at Golchika but he was never 
able to disturb the bird on its nest or to obtain eggs, though he 
obtained the chicks- in down. The nest is the usual shallow 
depression w^ell lined with whatever grass, weed or lichen may 
happen to be growing near, and well hidden. The bird appears to 
breed principally on the fiats bordering rivers and on higher ground, 
further from them. The number of eggs laid is the usual four in a 
clutch, though McFarlane once obtained five. They differ from 
those of the European Golden Plover in being decidedly smaller and 
almost always more dull and paler. Judging also from the small 
number of eggs I have been able to examine, the markings are less 
bold and handsome. 

Three clutches, each of four eggs, in my own collection were taken 
at the end of June or in the first week in July. Twenty-one eggs, 
including seven measured by Jourdain, average 47*6 x 33*4 mm., 
maxima SO-0 x 32-7 mm. and 48*3 x SS 6 mm., minima 45^0 x SI- 8 
mm. The breeding season seems to be from the first week in June 
to at least the second week in July and I have seen no eggs that are 
absolutely authentic, taken before the second week in June. 

There is nothing to prove that the Eastern Golden Plover has 
ever bred within our limits or even within the limits of the 
Himalayas, but I have twice had eggs sent me from the Gyantse 
Plain which seemed to be undoubtedly those of a Golden Plover of 
some sort. Unfortunately in neither case were the birds shot and, 
so far as I could ascertain, the layers w’^ere either not seen at all, or 
were not seen sufficiently near to give any chance of identification. 
The eggs were taken at an elevation of about 13,000 feet and it is 
just possible that a few Eastern Golden Plover may remain on these 
lofty plains throughout the summer. 

Habits . — In India this plover is comparatively common in the 
North-East, often occurring in very large numbers in Assam and 
Bengal, becoming more rare towards the West, though it is 
found as far as Sind and the North-Western Provinces. It 
extends south to Ceylon, whilst throughout Burma and further east 
it is common. The first few birds of this species used to arrive in 
Assam in early September and ! have records of its being shot as 
early as the last week in August, these latter being nearly always 
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birds of the year with ilo signs of breeding plumage on them, whereas 
the birds which arrived later occasionally had the remains of the black 
breast still visible. The birds soon lose this and begin to acquife it 
again in March and by the time they leave in April have often acquir- 
ed the full breeding dress, in fact it was often noticeable that when 
feeding, the Mocks often broke up into pairs, though these at one 
mixed with the main flock directly they were disturbed. In Assam 
and Burma, where it was probably more coinmon than anywhere 
else during the Winter, it was often found in flocks of several 
hundreds and the larger the flocks the more difficult it v/as to approach. 
As a rule if we wanted to circumvent such a flock, our plan was ior 
one of our party to detach himself from the rest who hid in any cover 
available, whilst he made a big circle round to the other side of the 
flock. In this way two or more guns often got a number of shots, 
whilst even the man deputed first to disturb them, provided he 
dropped to the ground quickly and hid himself, often obtained a 
right and left after the birds wheeled round on being first shot at. 
I do not know whether it is really so, but these birds always give me 
the impression of flying in very much more compact flocks than the 
European birds do and in consequence it was often possible to drop 
several birds in one shot without indiscriminate ‘ browning b I have 
often myself obtained more than one bird in a single shot whilst 
Dr. Moore told me that once he had shot eleven, and on another 
occasion I saw Mr. C. Holder drop seven birds out of a flock which 
by chance crossed him when he was shooting Green Pigeon. The 
food, of this Plover is the. same as that of P, a. apr.icarms hvi\. those I 
examined had fed very largely on sjnall grass-hoppers and tiny 
coleoptera. Its note is said to be more like that of the Grey Plover 
than the Golden Plover. Seebohm and others describe its note as a 
plaintive Ko, sometimes prolonged into a mournful Ko-ee, The 
only note which I know is that uttered during the winter when the 
bird is in flocks and this is a very charming double whistle, sounding 
like a soft chough high pitched tu-ee, uttered constantly by 

the bird both as the flocks take to wing and again before they pitch, 
or less often, as they start on their flight. 

Genus: Vanellus. 

Vanelhis Brisson, Orn. i, p. 48 (1760). 

Type by taut., Linn. 

This genus is distinguished from all other genera in the VaneUincB 
by the presence of a large recurved crest and by the absence of either 
lappet or wing-spur. 

The bill is short and slender, with a flattened culmen and slightly 
swollen dertrum ; the linear nostril is placed in a groove which extends 
over more than half the upper mandible; the wings are very 
rounded. In the male,, the third primary is longest and the second 
equals the fourth ; in the female, the second and third are longest and 
the first equals the fourth; the tarsus is moderate and reticulated all 
round ; there is a small hind toe. 

The genus contains but one. species, which extends oyer the 
greater part of the Temperate Old World, 
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Vanellus vanellus. 

The Lapw mg ^ Peewit y or Green Plover A 

Tringa zmiellus Linn., Syst. Nat., 10th ed., i, p. 148 (1758) 
(Sweden). 

Vanellus vulgaris. — Blanford and Oates, iv, p. 130. 

Vernacular Names. — None recorded. 

Description : Breeding Plumage. — Face, forehead, crown and long' 
crest of narrow feathers black, glossed with green ; feathers round 
the eye, lower ear-coverts, sides of the head and neck white ; a black 
patch from the black face to the upper ear-coverts; back, rump, 
scapulars and innermost secondaries bronze-green, highly glossed ; 
the scapulars marked with violet-purple ; upper tail-coverts cinnamon ; 
tail white with a very broad black subapical band glossed 
green; wing-coverts glossed deep blue, purplish in some lights; 
primaries and outer secondaries black wuth pale brown tips to the 
first four primaries; throat, fore-neck and breast black, the black 
running up to the back on the anterior neck ; under tail-coverts cinna- 
mon; uncler wing-coverts black; remaining lower plumage and 
axillaries white. 

Colours of soft parts. — Iris brown; bill black ; legs and feet 
orange-brown. 

MeasM7‘emenis. -HNing 220 to 236 mm.; tail 108 to 119 mm, ; 
tarsus 44 to 48 mm. ; culmen 23*0 to 26*5 min. (Hartert), 

In non-breeJing phmiage is brown rather than black; 

the face, chin, throat and fore-neck are white, more or less speckled 
or marked with brown or black ; the scapulars, inner vnng -coverts 
and innermost secondaries are edged with fulvous as are the black 
feathers of the breast. 

Young birds have the upper parts brown, each feather edged with 
fulvous; the back is slightly glossed with purple-bronze and the 
wings with green; lower plumage like the adult in Winter. 

Nestling in down. — Hind-neck dull white, remaining upper parts 
fulvous-brown, mottled with black; a black line from eye to eye 
round the back of the crown ; a broad, but broken median black line 
down the back and a fairly well-defined black line from wing to wi’ng 
bordering the back and round the tail ; a black line from the side 
down the thighs ; upper fore-neck blackish; remaining underparts 
white or dull fulvous-w’-hite. 

Distribution. — The w^hole of Europe and North Asia, In Winter 
South to North Africa, India, Burma, the Indo-Chinese countries and 
South China. In India it is comparatively common in the Punjab 
and North-West. It is a regular, though not common, visitor to 
Assam and Eastern Bengal and has also been shot in Burma. 

Nidification. — The Lapwing is one of the earliest of breeding 
birds and in the southern parts of its breeding areas eggs may be taken 
at the end of March and sometimes as early as the last week in 
February. The majority of eggs will, however, be found in early 
April or, in the further North, in May. Like all Plovers, the Lapwing 
deposits its four eggs in a natural hollow in the ground, sometimes, 
however, scraping out one ror itself. The hollow' may be absolutely 
unlined,, or it may ..be so w^ell lined with, grass, bracken, or other 
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material that it can almost be said to form a good nest. When 
breeding, as it so often does, in fallow fields on rising ground, the 
bird usually selects the crest of a iise and to those who know its 
habits well, it is often easy to go straight to the portion of the field 
where its eggs are most likely to be found. On the other hand it 
often breeds in the fiat sea-side marshes and low-lying river lands. 
The eggs vary most extraodinarily in colour, the ground colour- may 
be anything from a pale yellowish stone, pale olive brown or greyish 
brown to a warm buff or vStone colour, whilst the markings differ in 
various eggs from tiny specks to bold blotches. They are generally 
distributed fairly numerously over the whole surface of the egg but 
in some cases, especially where the markings are bold, they are less 
profuse, leaving the ground colour visible in big patches. Occasion- 
ally erythristic eggs are obtained and more often eggs almost entirely 
of a pale blue-grey, showing a complete absence of superior or more 
superficial colouring. In shape the eggs are broad peg-top, whilst a 
hundred eggs average 47*0x 33*7 mm., maxima 58'Ox 32*5 mm, and 
47*4 X 37'2 mm., minima 42*3 x 33*5 and 44*7 x 31*2 mm. 

It would be difficult to find any bird more shy or difficult to 
approach when nesting and it is practically impossible to approach with- 
in sight of a sitting bird. The male bird is invariably on the qui vive 
against all intruders giving warning to his mate long before their 
approach becomes dangerous. When the young are hatched, however, 
their great anxiety often conveys a clue to where these are lying hid. 

Habits , — In India, the Lapwing is fairly common during the cold 
weather from October to March, in the North-West extending as far 
as the United Provinces, East of this it extends in 'fast decreasing 
numbers as far as Cachar and Lakhimpur, south and east of the Brah- 
mapootra, in both of which districts I have personally shot specimens. 
In Europe it often collects in flocks of immense size before migra- 
ting ; but in India, even in the North-West, only small flocks are seen 
and very often only pairs or single birds, whilst when one gets to 
Assam, the latter only are met with. It extends south on the West 
to the Bombay Presidency but in the East, not, I think, further south 
than Bengal whilst even there it is extremely rare. It is capable of 
great speed in flight when necessary but for the most part it saunters 
along at a very leisurely pace, whilst in the breeding season, it indul- 
ges in most extraordinary evolutions in the air, emulating the most 
modern stunts of our aviators. Its well-known call has been syllabi- 
fied into the name of Pee-wit but its cry is really more of a mew 
than this word expresses. It is a plaintive, wild note and once heard, 
is alone almost sufficient to identify the bird for a certainty. It feeds 
on all kinds of insects, worms and beetles and is a great destroyer 
of wire-worms on ploughed land, where, because of this, it is 
of the greatest value to farmers. On the other hand many of its 
former haunts have now been rendered uninhabitable by the use of 
slag manure which destroys its food and drives the bird away to 
other quarters. Its eggs are famous all over Europe as an article of 
food but in England their sale has now been made illegal, a well- 
meant measure which may, however, act more against than in the 
interests of the bird, as with such early breeders, many of the first 
eggs laid are destroyed by frost and cold and again, many of the 
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young first hatched are starved because of the insufficiency of food 
generally available. A more effective measure would probably have 
been to restrict the taking of their eggs up to some date such as the 
first or tenth of April. 

Genus : Chettusia. 

ChetHma Bonaparte, Icon. Faun, Ital. Livre 23, (1838) Type by 
mon;, Chamdrms gregarms Pallas. 

When writing the Fau7ia of India, I retained, with some doubt, 
the two species included in this genus by Blanford. The two differ 
both in colour and in structure rather definitely and CJieiUma leucura 
should perhaps be separated under the generic name Eu^ypterus of 
Sharpe. 

This genus differs from Vanellus in having no crest and in having 
much white on the wing ; in C gregaria the tarsus is reticulated but 
in 6" leucura the reticulations become small scutellations. 

Key to Species. 

A. Some black on the tail ; a broad white 

supercilium ... ... ... C. gregaria 

B, Tail all white ; no supercilium ... C. leacnra 

Chettusia gregaria. 

The Sociable Lapwing. 

Charadrius gregarius Pallas, Reise Reichs. Russ, i, p. 456 (1771) 
(Volga). 

Chettusia gregaria. — Blanf. and Oates, iv, p. 231. 

Vernacular Names. — None recorded. 

Descriptmi : Breeding Phmiage. — Forehead and broad supercilium 
white ; crown, lores and a line behind the eye black ; hind neck 
narrowly wffiite, meeting the supercilia ; chin white ; upper plumage, 
throat and breast light ashy-grey ; upper tail-coverts white ; tail 
white, the central feathers suffused with grey ; wing-coverts ashy- 
grey, the greater secondary-coverts broadly edged white ; primary- 
coverts and primaries black ; the latter with concealed black bases 
and the innermost one or two with white tips and edges to the inner 
webs ; outer secondaries pure white, inner like the back ; lower 
breast black, the longest anterior feathers chestnut ; vent, posterior 
flanks, abdomen and under tail-coverts white ; tail white with a broad 
black band on all but the two outermost pairs of feathers and with 
only a black patch on the inner w-ebs of the third outer pair. 

Colours of soft parts. — Iris brown ; bill, legs and feet black. 

Measurements. ---Wing 196 to 204 mm.; tail 84 to 91 mm.; tarsus 
59 to 62 mm. ; culmen 29 to 31 mm. 

hi no7i~breeding plumage, the crown- is brown, the feathers some- 
times showing black centres ; the forehead and crown more or less 
buffy-white ; chin and throat white ; breast smoky-grey, mottled with 
brown ; abdomen, vent and posterior flanks smoky-white, 
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Yoioig- like the adult in non-breeding plumage, the feathers 
of the upper parts edged with light rufous. 

DistriimUon. — South-Eastern Russia and Asia as far as Central 
Siberia, migrating south to North Africa and India and west to 
Westeiii Europe. 

It occurs as far south as Ceylon and has been obtained on several 
occasions in that island. 

Nidilication , — The breeding of the vSociable Lapwing very closely 
resembles that of the Common Lapwing. Its breeding area extends 
from South Central and Central Russia, through Asia Minor to 
Eastern Turkestan and South-West Siberia, and — rarely— -to South 
Central Siberia as far Tomsk. The bird almost invariably selects 
wide open spaces of uncultivated or semi-cultivated country but 
occasionally also breeds in cultivated fields before the crops have 
attained any height. In the Crimea it is said sometimes to 
breed in potato fields. The nest is merely a scraping in 

the ground like that of our Lapwing, often quite unlined except 
for a small amount of fallen rubbish, but at other times is 
a comparatively well-made nest of grass and weeds. This is 
more especially the case when the site chosen is one in wet bog- 
land or on the muddy shores of lakes and rivers. There 

are a Jew birds who breed in Southern Russia as early as the 
middle of April and I have a clutch taken in Turkestan on the 
26th of March. A favourite time, however, seems to be from the 
middle of May to the middle of June. A few birds lay, possibly 

second clutches, as late as July. The eggs may, in almost every 

instance, be duplicated by those of our English Lapwing but, taking 
them as a whole, the pale grey or cyanic type of egg is much more 
common and, at the other extreme, very dark eggs with a greenish 
ground colour are not rare. I have seen no erythristic eggs of this 
bird but I believe there are such in existence, as for instance, in 
the Museum in Leningrad. In shape the eggs are the normal 
blunt pyriform of the family. Eighty-five eggs average 
46*2 X 33*5 mill.; maxima mm. and 47TxJ/*imm. ; 

niininia ISA by 32*3 mm. ; 44*9 by 31*3 mm. 

The bird is said to be shy and to leave its nest long before any 
intruder approaches within sight, sneaking quietly away for some 
distance before it rises. When, however, the young are hatched, the 
old birds always give away their vicinity by circling round over them 
uttering their loud complaining call. At the same time it is far less 
shy than our English bird, so much so that some observers have said 
that with reasonable precaution it is possible to approach within 
quite a short distance of the sitting hen. 

Incubation is said to take about 24 days. 

Habits , — -In flight, food and manners generally, the Sociable Lapwing 
is very much like our Lapwing but in India, at all events during the 
non-breeding season, it is very much less shy. In India it is not 
uncommon in the North-West, ranging south as far as the Southern 
Bombay Presidency and east to the United Provinces, Behar and 
Western Bengal.' Within our limits it is found either in small parties 
or in pairs, or single individuals mixed with other Plover . Before 
migrating from its breeding habitat it is .said to assemble in' vast 
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multitudes, whilst even in Mesopotamia and parts of Persia it occurs 
in very great numbers. 

One of my correspondents speaks of seeing ‘many hundreds ’ in 
Persia, 

The call is a single harsh wailing n,ote, frequently uttered both on 
the wing and when the bird is on the ground, whilst its alarm note is 
a quick loud single call. Its flight, although like that of the Lapwing, 
is quicker, more direct and consists of a rather more rapid beating of 
the wdngs, at the same time it often indulges in aerial revolutions, 
very similar to the Lapwing's courting flight. 


Ghettusia leucura. 
The White-tailed Plover, 


av. Oreiib. nach 


Licht., in Eversm., Reise, 

Buchara, p. 137 (1823) (Kiwan). 

. Chettusia leucura, — Blanf. and Oates, iv, p. 233. 

Vernacular Names,-— ^ one 

Description,— plumage light brown, suffused with a 
purple pink, except on the head and hind-neck.; forehead and 
indistinct supercilia pale greyish-white ; 'upper tail-coverts and fail 
pure white ; median and greater wing-coverts with broad black bars 
and white tips forming four wing-bars ; primaries black ; outer 
secondaries white, with broad black bars gradually decreasing in 
width until the central feathers are all w'hite and thence grading into 
the innermost, which are like the back; chin, throat and fore-neck 
ashy-grey ; breast purer grey ; abdomen, vent and under tail-coverts 
rosy-w'hite or rosy -buff ; axillaries \yhite. 

Colours of soft parts, — Iris brown or blood-red ; bill black; legs 
pale yellow^ 

• Measurements, — Wing 169 to 179 mm.; tail 73 to 78 mm. ; tarsus 
about 72 to 77 mm, ; culnien 28 to 31 mm. 

Young birds have the upper parts very dark browm, the feathers 
wdth broad fulvous edges ; the under parts like the adult but pale 
and looking very washed out. ; ^ 

Distribution, — Breeding throughout Mesopotamia, Persia, Turkes- 
tan and Transcaspia. In winter South India and North Africa. 

Nidificaiion , — Pitman found this Plover breeding in large colonies 
in Mesopotamia from the middle of May to the end of June, whilst 
Cox and Cheeseman took eggs, pi-obably second layings, in July. 
The birds nest on the shores and higher pieces of ground in and 
around swamps or by lakes. At Meseyib, Pitman found a colony of 
several hundred pairs breeding on a part of the great swamp, laying 
their eggs wherever there were a few feet of mud or dry land above 
the surrounding water. So numerous were the birds that on some 
patches of island only a few feet across, four or five pairs of birds 
were breeding together. The nests were just the usual scratchings 
in the earth, lined with grass and weeds, in a few cases with shells 
or, occasionally, quite unlined. There appeared to be no gt^ampt at 
concealment, for though in some cases the eggs were pj 
by tufts of grass, in others they lay in the open 
The eggs numbered three or four, the latter as 
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andj in appearance, are very mu^ small dnll-coloiired Pee- wits’ 

eggs, rather more oval and narrow and less peg-top-shaped than 
most Plovers’ eggs. In the majority of the eggs the ground-colour 
is a pale dull clay, in a few eggs tinged with olive. The markings 
consist of fairly bold blotches, spots and smudgy dots of blackish or 
reddish-brown distributed freely over the whole surface. The 
secondary markings consist of pale grey or lavender blotches, always 
few in number and sometimes absent altogether. 

Eighty eggs average 39-5 x 28*3 mm. ; maxima 43'- 2 x 29*0 mm. 
and 41\3x2P*2 mm., minima d’7*5x 28T mm.; and 38’8x2'7*{? 
mm, , ^ 

Pitman says that, though shy, he often saw birds sitting on their 
nests until he was quite close to them and that when disturbed the 
birds were quickly back again as soon as he left the place. Logan 
Home says that the birds in the colonies he found at Abu Aran on 
June 8, were very shy and that, unlike the Pratincoles and Little 
Terns which were also nesting there, the Plovers were very w^ary 
and would not go on to their nests so long as he stayed on the 
island. Bird observers describe them as very noisy at their breeding 
grounds, constantly wheeling round uttering loud cries. In parts of 
the Euphrates Valley these birds breed in company wuth Stilts but 
make less of a nest and generally select drier ground on which to 
make it. 

Habits . — The White-tailed Plover is found much more commonly 
in India than the preceding bird, occurring mostly in the Punjab and 
North-west India, and extending South to Mysore and East to 
Calcutta and Dacca, from both of which places I have seen 
specimens. Unlike more of our Plovers, this bird is essentially a 
swamp lover and is seldom to be found at any distance from marshes 
and lakes, though occasionally it may be found feeding on cultivated 
land, especially wet ploughed land. It assembles in flocks of con- 
siderable size in Sind and the Punjab, but to the East and the South 
it occurs only in small parties or as single . stragglers. When in 
flocks, it is very shy and difficult to approach but single birds seem 
to be much less wuld and, when in company with other waders and 
plovers, can often be approached within shot. It feeds very largely 
on water insects, worms, grubs and tiny freshwater shrimps and 
mollusca. Its flight is very similar to that of the Sociable Plover, 
as is its voice, and it is said to be quite as noisy as that bird 
especially in the breeding season. 


{To be coiiiimicd'). 
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ARACE^ (Cke. ii, 816). 

.by 

E. Blatter s.J.,Ph .d., f.l.s. & C. McCann, 

Genera 107. Species 1000.— Tropical and temperate. 

Cooke mentions 11 indigenous genera. We add Rhaphidophora as new to 
the Presidency and treat Colocasia as an indigenous genus. We are not con- 
sidering the cultivated species. 

Key, partly after Cooke : 

A, Flowers 1-sexual, monoecious (often dioe- 
cious in Ariscsma ) . 

L Water or marsh plants. Spadix without a 
barren appendix- 

1. Floating stemless herbs ; leaves forming 

a rosette-like tuft ... ... ... 1. Pisiia. 

2. Submerged aquatic or marsh herbs 

(^r) Ovaries ill one whorl ... ... 2. Cryptocoryne, 

(^) Ovaries spirally arranged ... ... 3. Lagenandra, 

II. Terrestrial tuberous herbs. 

1, Spadix with a barren terminal appendix ' 

(a) O rules not parietal 

i. Male flowers stipitate ; flowers often 

dioecious ... ... ... 4. Ariscema, 

ii. Male flowers sessile or nearly so ; 

flowers always monoecious 

(1) Flowers and leaves present together 

(i) Ovules 1^2, basal ... ... 5. Typhonium , 

(ii) Ovules many, basal and apical- 6. Theriophonum , 

(2) Flowers appearing before the leaves 

(i) Ovules orthotropous ; males 
and females remote ; neuters 
present ... ... ... 7, Sauromatiim, 

(ii) Ovules anatropons ; males and 

females contiguous ; neuters 0. 8. Aviorphophallus, 

(b) Ovules many, parietal ... ... 9. Colocasia. 

2. Spadix without a barren appendix; 

ovules parietal 

(a) Female inflorescence adnate to 

base of spathe, stigma stellate- 10. Ariopsis. 

(b) Spadix free from the spathe; 

stigma discoid ... ... 11. Remusatia, 


% 
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B. Flowers hermaphrodite, a few rarely uni- 

sexual. Periaoth 0. ^ ' 

Spadix without an appendix, sessile; 
ovary ! — 2'celled ; berries confluent ... 12, Rhaphidophora. 

C. Flowers hermaphrodite. Perianth of 4-6 

segments. Spadix without an appendix, 
flowering- upwards, ovary l-S'Celled ; stem 
scandent, leaves distichous ... ... 13. PofPos. 

1. PiSTiA, Linn. 

Species 1.— Tropics and subtropics, with the exception of Polynesia and 
Macronesia, sometimes ascending up to 5,000 or 5,800 ft., mostly in the 
plains, sometimes also in somewhat brackish water. 

The Bombay plants all belong to the following variety : 

Pi stia strati otes, Linn. Sp. PI (1753 ) 963, var, cutieata Engl, in FI. Bras, III, 
2 (1879) 214.-— P. stratiotes Linn. ; Roxb. Corom. PI. Ill (1819) 63, t. 269 ; FI. 
Ind. Ill (1832) 131.— P. Bl. in Rurapiiia 1 (1835) 1^,~-Koddapail 

Rheede Hort. Malab, XI (1692) 63, t. 32,— Kiambam kiisii Rumpb. Herb- 
Amb. VI, 177. 

Leaves almost obtriangular, tip rotundate, slightly emarginate, the upper 
margin slightly crisped or not crisped. 


2. CRYPPTOCOB.VNK, Fisch. 


Species 40.— Indo- Malayan, Marsh plants. 

Cooke mentions 3 species : C, retvosPiralHy Ct spiral is ^ C, cognahi We 
add 4 more not known from the Presidency before and describe 2 new ones. 


A. Upper tube of spathe almost absent or mtich 
shorter than the lower tube 

I. Leaf-blade broadly lanceolate. Blade of 

spathe spirally twisted from the base ... 1. C, Huegelii. 

II. Leaf'blade linear-lanceolate or linear- 

oblanceolate. Blade of spathe more or 
less spirally twdsted from the base 

1. Blade of spathe with the margin entire ... 2, C, unilocidans, 

2. Blade of spathe with , the margin denti- 

culate 

(iz). Leaves up to 20 cm. long ... ... 3. C. spiralis, 

■ •(<)) Leaves up to 85 cm. long ... ... 4. C. tortuosa. 


B. Lower tube of spathe slightly wider, below 
the upper tube more or less constricted 

I, Leaf* blade lanceolate to linear-lanceolate, 

acute at the base, gradually narrowed 
into the petiole 

1. Blade of the spathe long, linear- 

lanceolate, spirally twisted along the 

whole length ... ... " ... 5. C, retrospiralis 

2, Blade of spathe ovate-lanceolate, con- 

tracted into a long subulate tail. Tube 
of spathe shorter than the long caudate 
lamina .. ... ... ... 6. C cognaia. 

II. Leaf-blade broadly lanceolate- acuminate ... 7, C. cognatoidcs. 


C. Lower tube of spathe narrower than the 
upper tube and several times shorter ; 
blade broadly ovate-lanceolate, fimbriate- 
ciliate 8. C. ciliaia. 

Imperfectly known species : Leaf- blade 

elliptic-lanceolate, acute at both ends 9. C, Dalzellii, 

1. Cryptocoryne Haegelii, Schott Aroid. (1853) 8, t. 12; Prodr. (1860) 18 ; 

Hook f.. F.BJ. vi,-^ (1893)494 ; Engler in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 23F (1920) 236. 
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Description : Petioles 15-20 cm. lonj?, vaginale beyond the middle. Leaf- 
blade oblong-elliptic, narrowed into the petiole, acute at the apex, 35-18 
cm. long, in the middle 3-4 cm- broad, primary lateral nerves several on either 
side, diverging at an acute angle from the midnerve. Peduncle 2-3 cm. long. 
Tube of spathe 20 cm. long, lower tube narrowly cylindric, 2*5 cm, long, 
0*6~1 cm. wide, upper tube scfircely any, passing over into the blade. 
Blade linear-lanceolate, long acuminate, about 17 cm. long, 1*5 cm. broad 
below, inside with transverse, parallel, erose lamellae, spirally twisted along 
its whole length. Female inflorescence 4-5- gynous, male 4 mm. long, thinly 
cylindrical, the interval betw-een the two inflorescences about 1*2 cm, long; 
appendix short, stout. Ovary oblong, narrowed into a thin style; stigma 
oblong-oval. 

Locality : Savantvadi (Dalgado in Herb. Gale.). 

Distribution : .The only other specimen is HuegePs No. 2446 in the Hof- 
museum Herb, Vienna, collected in the East Indies, but no definite locality is 
given. 

2. Cryptocoryne umiloailaris, (Roxb.) Kunth Enum. iii, (1841)13; Wight Ic, 

iii, (1843) t. Lli{non vSehott). — Ambrosinia unilocii laris Roxb. FI. Ind. iii, 
(1832) Prodr. (1860) 18; Dalz. & Gibs, 

Bombay FI, (1861) 257 ; Hook. f. F B.I . vi, (1893) 494. -'.4/7/;;^ sLirale Grsh, 
Cat. Bomb. PL (1839) 228. 

Descripiion : Caiidicle about 5 mm. thick ; internodes short. Petiole 
scarcely distinct, broadly vaginate, vagina passing into the blade, blade 
narrowly linear-acuminate, 20-30 cm. long, 0*5-1 cm. broad, lateral nerves sub- 
parallel with the midrib. Peduncle very short ; lower tube of spathe oblong 
almost cylindrical, about 1*5 cm. long, 3*5-4 mm. wide, inside purple-spotted, 
upper tube narrower, 2 mm. wide and scarcely 1cm. long; blade purple, 
narrowly linear-lanceolate, spirally twisted. Femlae inflorescence 4-gynous, 
male about 3 mm. long, separated from the female by a naked interval of 
about 1 cm. ; appendix shortly conical. Ovary elongate-oblong; ovules 
biseriate. Style short, stigma oval. Capsule unilocular. 

.* (Herb. Kew ex Bngler). 

■ Distribution : N. Circars, Konkan. 

We have not seen any specimens. Roxburgh was the first to mention the 
plant from India, giving as locality ‘Coromandel.^ Graham mentions it in 
his Cat. Bombay PL, but there is no specimen to confirm his identification. 
In Dalzell and Gibson’s Bombay FI. the species is mentioned as being 
common. This statement, induces Cooke (FI. Bomb. II, 819) to doubt its 
occu.rrence in the Presidency. It is certainly strange that a plant which is said 
to be common, should not have been seen during a period of 70 years. 

Cooke says that Dalzell has supplied no specimen of this species and Haines 
has not found any at Kew. Engler mentions the same localities as Hook. f. in 
the F.B'.I., viz., ' the Northern Circars and the Konkan’, adding a mistake by 
including the N. Circars in the W. Ghats of the Malabar Coast. In addition, 
he gives as source for his information regarding the two localities the ‘ Herb. 
Kew.’ If he relied on the F.B.I. the next question would arise whether Hook, 
f. has seen any specimens, and if he has not, why he included Graham’s Arnui 
spiral e and Dalzell and Gibson’s Cryptocoryne Roxburglni under Schott’s 
C. Roxbitrghii ? Their descriptions are certainly not such as to lead unmistak- 
ably up to C. Schott. 

3. Cryptocoryne spiralis Fisch. ex Wydler in Linnsea v, (1830) 438; Bl. in 
Rumphia i, (1835) 84, t. 36 C, ; Wight Ic. iii, t. 773 ; Schott Melet. (1832) 6 ; 
Aroid. (1353) 8, t. 13 ; Schnitzl. Iconog. fasc. iv, (1846) t. 72 ; Hook. f. F. B. 
I. vi, (1893) 494 ; Cke. ii, 818 ; Engler Pflanzenr. iv, 23 F (1920) 237. — Artim 
5/>/n2ARetz. i, (1779) 30 ; Eot. Mag. t. 2220 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 525. — Ambrosi- 
nia spiralis Roxb. Hort. Beng. (1814) 65 ; FL led. iii, (3832) 492. 

Description: Caudicle 10-20 cm. long or longer, about 4-5 mm. thick, 
stoloniferous ; internodes 1-1*2 cm. long. Petiole scarcely distinct, broadly 
vaginate. vagina passing over into the blade ; blade linear-lanceolate, 10-15 
cm. long, 8-12 mm. broad, long-narrowed from the middle to the base; 
lateral nerves ascending towards the apex. Peduncle very short, included 
together with the tube in a sheath. Lower tube of the spathe, including the 
inflorescence, obconical, about 2 cm, long, almost 1 cm. wide above, 7-8 mm. 
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below; upper tiibe scarcely any ; '.'blade, purple, linear-lanceolate, 10 cm. long 
or longer,' below more than 1 cm. broad, witliin-strongly transversely lamellate, 
with a denticulate margin /.purple, at first twisted, finally straight, Female 
inflorescence S-gynous, male one 3-4 mm. long, separated from each other by 
a naked of about 8 mm. ; appendix shortly conical, 1*5 mm. long. 

Ovaries oblong;,'harrow,ed into a short, outward- bent style; stigma broadly 
elliptic. 

Local if V : lOiandesh : Bhusawal {(^zmmlQ\)~Konkau (Dalzell, Stocks) 
Deuan / Pooius (Herb. Econ. Bot. \),—N. Ka)iara : vSantgui (Talb. 860 ! 
Herb. Calc.) ; Siddhapiir in rice fields, 1,500 ft., rainfall lOO in, (Sedgwick 
7066 I, 7066b !).— It grows on the margins of ditches and ponds and in rice 
fields, submerged during the rains."- ■■ 

Dhtribiilion : From Khandesh to N, Kanara, Calicut, Coromandel Coast, 
Pondicherry, Bengal, E. Bengal, Ceylon* 

Flozvcrs : Nov. (Poona) ; Dec. (Bhusawal), 

4, CyfptGCOfyne toftuosa, Blatter & McCann YPerlincl ad scclionoa 

Unitiibulosaruhi Engl. Accedit ad C, Hucgelii Schott sed differt laifiiNa 
{oUorumUnearidanceolata vel linearLohlariceolafa, foliis duplo lon^ioribu^ 
pednnculo longiorcf spaiha muUo iongioret spatJice lamina coriacea margine 
denticulaia int'erne S^5 an. lata inUa rugosissinia^ inflorcscentia masmla 
longiore, infersfitio inter inflorescentiani femineam et masciilani maiore, 
stigmate discoideo margine sinnato, appendice niinime truncataJ] 

A tall tufted herb. Rhizome 1’5 cm. thick, descending perpendicularly and 
getting thinner, with very long vermiform roots. Leaves including petioles up 
to 85 cm. long, upright, upper part of lamina slightly recurved. Petioles 
vaginateat base for about 20 cm., then deeply channelled with sharp edges 
for about 25 cm., fleshy, spongy, striate, 8 mm. diam. from dorsal to ventral 
side, 1'5 cm. from side to side, purple or pale green tinged with purple. 
Lamina slightly inequilateral, up to 40 cm. long and 6*5 cm. broad where 
broadest, dark green above, paler beneath, linear-lanceolate or linear-oblan- 
ceolate, apex acute or acuminate or subobtuse, sometimes apicuiate, margin 
entire, very narrowly hyaline, undulate : midrib very stout, semi cylindrical, 
5-7 mm. diam., striate, slightly depressed above, very prominent below, light 
green and striate with purple below ; lateral nerves 3 at base on either side 
running up for f the length of the blade and disappearing into the margin, 
besides 3-7 on either side starting at different heights and running into the tip, 
all depressed above, prominent beneath, and communicating by transverse 
veins. Peduncle up to 8 cm. long, 8 mm. diam., cylindrical, slightly com- 
pressed, slightly thicker upwards, enclosed by a cataphyll and the vagina of a 
leaf. Cataphyll linear, membranous, 12 cm. long, 1 cm. broad, margins slightly 
incurved, tip rounded. Tube of spathe underground. Spathe up to 27 cm. 
long. Tube white or tinged with red purple, trigonous-rcyliudrical, flattened 
on the ventral side, convex on the dorsal 4 cm., long, 1*5 cm- broad trans- 
versely. Lamina thickly fleshy-coriaceous, stiff, brittle, lanceolate, long 
acuminate- caudate, 23 cm. long, up to 8*5 cm, broad at base, d.ark purple on 
both sides, spirally twisted from the base either to the left or the right (in bud 
the spathe is not twisted, then the lower part becomes twisted and in flower 
the whole blade, and finally it uncoils without spreading out entirely), lower 
pait of blade very strongly rugose inside, diminishing upwards, the ridges in 
the lower part 2~3 mm. high, transverse, more or less parallel, purple, except 
sometimes for the lowest cm. yellowish ; margins of blade before opening out 
kept together by a row of teeth on each margin which are about 2-4 mm. long. 
Spadix 3*3 cm. long. Female inflorescence 6 mm. long, at base 7 mm. diam.; 
ovaries 6, verticillate, connate; stigmas irregularly discoid, cream-coloured, 
very minutely papillose, with the margins undulate and tinged with purple. 
Nude part of spadix between male and female inflorescences 2 cm. long, 
filamentous cream-coloured. Male inflorescence 7 mm. long, 3*5 mm. diam., 
cylindrical, yellow. Flowers diandrous. Stamens very short. Tip of spadix 
adnate to the septum of the spathe. Appendix white, truncate, about 1*5 mm, 
broad, scarcely 1mm. long. 

Locality : W, Ghats : Edge of a ditch at Lingmala near Mahableshwar, ait. 
4,01)0 ft, (McCann 3331 1 type, 3335!, 3336 I, 3340 I, co-types). 

Flowers : 24th September 1930. 
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5. Crypiocoryne refrospiraHs (Rosb.) Fisch. ex Wydler in Linaaia v, (1830) 
428; Kuntb Enum. iii, (1841) 12; Wight Ic. iiv 772; Cke. ii, 818.- 

Ai}ibrosinia7'elTospiralis V\, 1x1^, \iiy {l^'SL)Ad2, 

Description : Cke, i, SIS. 

Locality : Konkan : Bombay (Law) ; banks of the Pen River (Law) ; beds 
of rivers (Gibson) ; river-bed near Mira (Gibson 151).— .* Poona, on 
river-banks (Perrotet, Ranade ! Herb. Econ. Bot. !) ; Ganeshkhind Bot, 
Gard. (Patwardhan !). — N. Kanara : Nugi (Talbot 1583!, Herb. Calc.) ; 
Arbail (Talbot !). 

Distribution : Konkan, Deccan, N. Kanara, Mysore, Travancore, Carnatic, 
Godavari District, Chota Nagpur, B. Bengal, Assam, Burma. 

.* Jan, (N. Kanara). 

6. Cryptocoryne cogaata Schott in Bouplandia, v, (1857) 222 ; Hook, f. F. B. I. 
vi, (1879) 494 ; Cke. ii, 819 ; Engler Pflanzenr. iv, 23F (1920) 247. 

Description: Cke. ii, 819, 

Locality : Konkan (Stocks), So far endemic. - 

7. Cryptocoryne cognaloides Blatter & McCann 

yPertinet ad sectionem Biiubulosarum Engler. Accedit ad C, cognativn 
Schott a qua tamen differt radice non tuberosa^ foliormn laviinis late 
tanceolaio-acimiinatis^ basi acutis, vet cimeatis^ vel rotundis vet shbeordafis, 
nervafione^ pedtmcitUs 7nulto longioribiis.'l 

Herba rhisoniate preedita 0‘7 cm, crasso {non butboso), Foliorum petioli 
20 cm. attingentes vaginati ; lamina late lanceolato- acuminata 20 cm. attin- 
gens, medio 2A cm, lata basi acuta, vel cuneata, vel rotiindaia vel subcordata, 
margine undulata, nervi 3 centrales a basi foliormn usque apiceni currentes, 
laterales tdrinque 3 adscendenies deinde in apicem exeimtes. Pedunculus 5-5*5 
cm. longus, Spaihes tubus 5 cm. longus, inf erne 7 mm,, super ne 5 m 7 n. 
amplits, lamina late elongaio4anceolata, 5’2 cm. longa, ^ninime tortmsa, 
intus iransversaliler rugosula. Spadicis inflorescentia feminea 5*5 ;;/w. longa, 
masctila vero ca. 4 mm. longa, ambes interstitio 2'2 cni. separates ; appendix 
conicus, brevissirnus. 

Locality : N. Kanara : In running water (T. R. D. Bell 3091 ! type, 
3091a! 3091b! co-types). 

Flowered , 

8. Cryptocoryne ciliata (Roxb.) Pisch. ex Wydler in Linntea v, (1830) 428 ; 

Schott Melet. i, (1832) 26 ; BL in Rumphia i, (1835) 85 ; Wight Ic. iii, (1840- 
56) t. 775 ; Hook. f. F. B. I, vi, i^2,--Ambrosinia ciliata Roxb, Corona. 

PI. vii, (1819) 90, t. 294; FI. iii, {m2) m.- Cryptocoryne el at a 

Not. iii, (1851) 434 ; Ic. PI. As. (1851) t. 170, 171 {alata). 

Description : Caudicle 1-2 cm. thick, stoloniferous ; internodes very short, 
roots numerous, sometimes a longer interhode between a series of shorter ones. 
Petioles 10-30 cm, and longer, 4-6 mm. thlek, glabrous or papillulose, broadly 
(up to 2*5 cm.) sheathing. Blade above deep green (except the midrib), 
oblong-lanceolate or linear-lanceolate; inequilateral, 15-35 cm. long, 2-9 cm. 
broad, oblique at the base, acute or acuminate at the apex, midrib 3-5 mm. 
thick, very prominent on both sides, piimary lateral nerves several on each 
side, scarcely prominent, passing away from the midrib at an acute angle. 
Peduncle very short, in fruit sometimes 5'-6 cm. long ; lower tube of spathe 
1*5-2 cm. long, scarcely 1 cm. wide, upper tube 15-30 cm, long, 5-6 mm. wide, 
split at the apex, outside glabrous and dirty greenish, inside almost white, 
granulate towards the blade with many reddish papilli ; blade ovate-oblong, 
5-6 cm. long, 1*5-3 cm. broad, cuspidate, densely fimbriate with lacinise 5-6 
mm. long and slightly crisped, at the throat with a yellowish ovate spot about 
2 cm. long, otherwise purple. Female inflorescence about 5-7-gynous, 1 cm. 
long, covered by an ovate pi'ocess of the spathe and separated by an interval 
of almost 1 cm. ; appendix shortly broad-conical, about 3 mm. long, 4 mm. 
thick below. Ovary 8 mm. long, several-seeded ; ovules biseriate, narrowed 
into a short outward- bent style ; stigma linear-oblong. Syncarpium ovoid- 
globose, 3-4 cm. wide, 5-7-sulcate and crowded with 5-7 remnants of the 
styles, 5-7-locular, valvately dehiscing; cells 3-8-seeded, germinating in the 
fruit. . ' 

Locality : Western Ckats (T, Cooke ! Herb. Calc.). 

2 * 
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Dishihution : Mysore, Coromaadel, Carnatic, Calcutta, Sunderbunds, Malay 

Peninsula and Arcliipelago. 

■9 Crypto'coryiis 0 alzeIlli Schott iu Bon pi andia v, (1857)., 221 ; .Engl. Pflameiir.:' 
h% bF(1920) 248;Cke. ii/819(5/^^^^ ^ ^ 

DescHptim : Imperfectly known : Blade of leaf lanceolate, epetiolate, 
apparently araplexicaul, the margin traxisparent and finally crenatecl ; veins 
parallel - surface woolly as if covered densely with cobweb ( Dalzell), Fruit 
ovoid, about 12 by 8 mm., on a solitary stalk ; seeds biseriate, oblong, subtri- 

gonous. , , 

.V ‘ Bombay ’ (Dalzell, Herb. Kew). 

3. Lagenakdra Dalzell. 

SpeciesS, — India, Ceylon. 

1 Lagenandra ovafa (Linn.) Thwait. Ennra. PI. Zeyl. (1864) 334 ; Engler 
Pflanzenr. iv, 23F (1920) 228, fig. 57, Arum ovaiumUnn. Sp. PI. (1753) 
967, ed. 2 (V63) ISll.—Caladium ovatum Vent in Rcemer Arch, ii, (1801) 
5S7' - Crypiocoryne ovaia Schott Melet. i (1832) 5,---Lay:enandra toxkaria 
Daiz. in Hook. Journ. Bot. iv, (1852) 289, v, (1853) t. 4 ; Dalz. and Gibs. 
Bomb. FI (1851) 257 ; Cke. ii, 819. 

Description : Cke. \ c. 

Note • Leaves black in the shade, appressed to the ground (Sedgwick). 
Locality : Konkan .* In marshes ( Dalzell ) ; Bombay (Dalzell ! Herb. Calc.) ; 
Niwendi river bank, Ratnagiri Dist. (Garade! Herb. Econ. Bot. Poona).—- 
S M Country: Bel gaum (Dalzell). N, Kanara : Yellapore (Talbot 1813! 
Herb. Econ. Bot. Poona) ; in streams and marshy places (Talbot 1012 ! Herb. 
Econ. Bot. Poona) ; in a streaim above Malamani Ghat (Sedgwick and Bell 
7201 !) ; Anmod, in nala (Sedgwick 3314 I) ; Arbail Ghat (Sedgwick 3459 !). 

Distribution: From the Konkan to N. Kanara, Mysore, Coorg, Cochin, 
Travancore, Ceylon. 

Flowers : Jan. and March (N. Kanara) ; May ( Ratnagiri) . 

Fruit : Oct., Nov., Dec, (N Kanara). 

4. Aris.ema Mart* 


Species 105.— Asia, Abyssinia, America. 

Cooke has 4 species. We add 1 new to the Presidency : A neglectunif and 
describe a new species : A, longecaudatum. 


A. 

Appendix of spadix not exserted beyond the 
spathe. 



I. 

Leaflets sessile. 

(ij:) Appendix of spadix tapering from the 


A. Murrayi. 


base to the tip ... ... 

1 . 

II. 

(^) Appendix of spadix narrowly clavate ... 
Leaflets petiolulate with thread-like tips. 
Spathe with a caudate tip. 

2. 

A. Leschenauliii, 


(^^:) Appendix 1*5 cm. long 

3. 

A, candatum. 

B. 

(^) Appendix 4 cm. long 

Appendix of spadix far exserted beyond the 
spathe 

4. 

A, longecaudatum. 

1 . 

Leaves pedatisect ... 

5. 

A. tori uos lint. 

IL 

Leaves radiatisect... 

6. 

A. neglect uni. 


1. Arisaema Murrayi (Graham) Hook, in Bot. Mag. (1848) t. 4388 ; Cke. ii, 
821. 

Description : We give a more complete description of this species from live 
material: Tubers hemispheric, up to 5 cm. diam., root-fibres crowded, arising 
from the upper side of the tuber, fieshy, white, rather tough. Sheaths broadly 
linear-oblong, or oblong-lanceolate, mucronate, lowest white, tipped purple, 
the others pale or dark purplish, the uppermost up to 30 cm. long, the lower 
much shorter. Leaf one, coming up shortly after the peduncle, but co- 
existent with the flower and finally reaching higher than the flower, peltate, 
glossy dark green on the upper surface, paler and shining beneath, divided to 
the base into 5-11 segments^ Segments sessile, ovate-lanceolate-acuminate 
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or obloiig-lanceolate-acuminate or obovate-lanceolate, ctJiieate at base, with 2 
intramargiaal nerves, the outer faint, the inner distinct and about i cm. 
from the outer, otherwise penninerved, the nerves from the midrib meeting; 
the inner intramarginal nerve, all the nerves depressed on the upper surface 
and very prominent on the lower, the central one very pale green, margin 
either entire or dentate-sinuate and wavy, length from 6-15-45 cm., breadth 
4--6-15 cm., acumen 1*5 cm. Petiole 30-90 cm. long, 2 cm. diam. below, 1cm. 
near lamina (in a specimen 60 cm. high), cylindrical, striate, stout green or 
purplish-red or greenish-purple or green streaked with purple,. sheathed for 
one half or less. Peduncle 30-90 cm., green or purple, cylindrical, thinner than 
the petiole, and slightly thinner towards the apex, shorter or longer than the 
peduncle. Spathe striate, up to 14 cm. long, tube cylindrical, 2*5“6 cm. long, 
1-3 cm. wide, grass-green inside and outside with white striae, especially 
upwards, slightly constricted at top and there broadening into a broadly ovate- 
acute or ovate-acuminate, somewhat cucullate limb, limb up to 11 cm., incur- 
ved, sometimes at a right angle, at other times at 45® to the axis, pure white or 
sometimes with a green band or blotches along the centre, purple inside and 
outside where it meets, the tube, the purple, soinetimes very faint or absent, 
especially outside, veins many, parallel, very distinct outside, faint inside, 
acumen mostly tinged with a bright green. Spadix narrowed from the base 
upwards, conical ; appendage very variable 3-7 cm. long, greenish at base, 
becoming deep purple above and lighter in colour at the tip, exserted. (We 
have not seen it included in the tube) , following more or less the bend of the 
limb, tapering to a fine poUit, Spadix androgynous or unisexual. Androgy- 
nous spadix : Female flowers below, crowded, covering about 2-3 cm. of the 
conical axis; ovaries arranged in many parallel spirals, sessile, style very 
short, stout, stigma disk-shaped, white ; then follows an empty space of 3-4 
mm. or the male flowers follow immediately, covering 1-2*5 cm. of the spadix, 
consisting of groups of 3-8, mostly 6 anther-lobes on a common very short 
stalk, sometimes a few subulate neuters above the anthers. Male spadix : 
Anther-bearing part up to 3 cm. long, 2-7, mostly 4 anther-lobes on a common 
stalk about 2 mm. long, globose or shortly ovoid, opening by a slit on 
top. Female spadix never seen. Ovaries when ripe, bright red, variously 
compressed. 

Fruiting specimens showed the following measurements : 

Tuber 8 cm. diam., whitish inside, producing young tubers from the upper 
side. 

Petioles 80 cm. long ; leaflets 27 by 13 cm. 

Fruiting inflorescence first green, then yellow and finally red, up to 8*5 cm. 
long, 3*5 cm. wide. Styles persistent. 

There is usually 1 leaf to a plant, 2 are not uncommon, 3 are rare. 

The anthers are faintly scented.— The plants with male spadices are generally 
only half the size of those with androgynous spadices. 

Locality : Gujarat : Bandsa Hill S. W. of Surat {'L2m),---Konkan (Stocks); 
Ambenali (McCann !) Matheran (Cooke I).— iF. Ghats: Kh^ndala (McCann !,„ 
Sedgwick 2616 !, Bhiva !) ; Panchgani, very common (Blatter and McCann !) ; 
Mahableshwar, fairly common (Cooke!, Blatter!) ; Sinhagad (Woodrow) ; 
Igatpuri (McCann I) Purandhar (Bhiva \)\— Deccan : Satara"( Talbot 3385 !). 

Gujarat, Konkaa, Deccan, W. Ghats, Nilgiris. 

Flowers: July 1917 (Khan cl ala), 7 th July 1925 (Panchgani), 1st July 1925 
(Panchgani), after first rains 1925 (Panchgani), Aug. 1894 (Satara), 

Fruit : 25th Oct. 1917 (Igatpuri), Sept. 1917 (Igatpuri). 

2, Afisaema Leschenaultii Bl. in Rumphia i, (1835) 93 ; Cke. ii, 821.— 

A.Huegelii Schott. Syn. 27; Prodr. 44.— Steud. ex Schott Prodr. 
(1860) 46; B.ookFm Bot. excl. syn. erubescem. 

Description : CkQ. ii, 821. 

Locality : Cooke mentions the W. Ghats and the B. M. Country between 
Ramghat and Eelgaum. He has not seen any specimens. We doubt the 
occurrence of. this species in the Presidency. 

Distribution : Nilgiris, Travancore, Ceylon. 

3. Arissema caudatum Engl. in. DC. Mon. Phan, ii, (1879) 559 ; Pflanzenr iv, 
23 F. (1920) 183 ; Hook. f. F.B.I. vi, (1893) 508; Cke. ii, 822, 

■■This is a species only partly known. Hooker f. (F.B.I. vi, 508) had seen no 
specimen and described it from a drawing by Stocks who had seen the plant i4 
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the Konkan. Engler .spedi^^ ||s he says himself, from a badly 

dried ^o^cimeBr. We reproduce Engler's;ps|riptioa which is more complete 
than either lS4%is. or Cookers. It ma>yh0 future botanists, to identify, the 

solitary*’ Didecioits'' (Hooker and Cooke speak of the 
spadix as androgynous.).. Petiole>stout, narrowly sheathed ; blade radiatisect ; 
segments ?, oblong-elliptic; long and very narrowly acuoihiate,, , ending in air, 
aristiform 1-1*5 cm. long tip, shortly cuneate at the base, lS-i7 cm. long, the 
middle seonient 5 cm. broad, the lateral ones narrower, lateral nerves 
archingly ascending at an acute angle, 7-9 mm. distant from each other, 
united'into an intramarginal nerve 2-3 mm. inside the margin. Peduncle much 
shorter than the petiole. Tube of spathe long-infundibuliform, 6-7 cm. long, 
above 2 cm. diam., margin of the throat slightly recurved, blade erect, oblong- 
lanceolate, aboutScm. long, 3 cm. broad below, contracted into a narrow 
linear tail 8 cm. long. Indorescence of spadix about 5 cm. long ; appendix 
stipitate, thickened afthe base ; only 1'5 cm. long. 

This plant has not been observed since Stock’s time. 

4. Arisffima longecaudatura Blatter in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. (1930) 362 (#6r 
error em langecaudatu) 

Description: Whole plant reaching 1 m. and more, as a rule dioecious. 
Tuber depressed-globose ; root-fibres numerous, from the upper side of the 
tuber, less torigh than in A, Mtirrayi. Leaf solitaiy, peltate ; petiole stout, 
straight, up to 60 cm, long, cyliadric, smooth, shining, green and purple- 
marbled ; leaflets generally 6, whorled, petioiulate with petiolules 5 mm, long, 
very variable even in the same leaf, obovate-cnneate or broadly lanceolate or 
oblong-lanceolate, all caudate-acuminate, with acumiuation up to 4 cm. and 
capillary towards end, dark green above, paler beneath, shining, up to 22 cm. 
by 9 cm., intramarginal veins 2, nerves depressed above, prominent beneath. 
Peduncle up to 40 cm. cylindric, thinner than petiole, of the same colour, but 
green near top. Male spathe up to 30 cm. long, grass-green throughout, 
kriped externally with white ; tube elongate-cylindric, up to 8 cm. long, 2 cm. 
diam., widening into an ovate-lanceolate, long caudate-acuminate limb, 7 cm. 
long [without acumen) and 4 cm. broad, slightly refiexed near the tube, 
acumen 13 cm. long ; limb deflexed, pendulous. Male spadix up to 9 cm. long, 
exserted from the tube for 1 cm., conical in the, flower-bearing part which is 
about 5 cm. long, appendix about 4 cm. long, straight, slightly thickened at 
the base, then more or less uniformly cylindrib, blunt at tip. Stamens white ; 
filaments stout, about 2 mm. long, usually 3 united carrying 6, sometimes 7-8 
anther-lobes which are shortly ovoid or globular. Female spathe up to 45 cm., 
tube 10 by 2*5 cm., limb (without acumen) 13 by 6 cm., acumen 22 cm. 
Female spadix : Flower-bearing part about 5*5 cm. long, above female flower 
some neuters for 5 mm., appendix 4 cm. long, like male. Femsile flowers 
arranged in many parallel dense spirals. Ovaries spherical or shortly oblong, 
green, unilocular. 1-3- ovuled ; ’ style very short, stout, green, stigma disk-like, 
white, covered with crystalline protuberances, Neuters above the female 
flowers up to about 17, subulate. 

Here are a few measurements of a plant in fruit taken towards the end of 
August 1930 at Mahableshwar. 

Leaflets (including tail) 43 cm. by 12*5 cm. Fruiting spadix up to 14 cm, 
long, 4*5 cm. diam. below, conical, some neuters persisting at top of cone. 
From the upper side of the tuber several young tubers arise. Tuber whitish 
green inside. Some fruiting specimens growing in rock-crevices at I^anchgani 
had the petioles 1*2 m. in length, and peduncles 95 cm. long. 

Abnormalities : In a female spadix (call it incipient or atavistic androgy- 
nous spadix) were noticed above the female flowers 2 male flowers, each con- 
sisting of 2 filaments united below and free above, each filament with 2 distinct 
white" anther-lobes separated from each other by a broad green connective. 

Mixed with the neuters of a female spadix the following were observed : 

{a) One bisexual flower on 2 pedicels united at the base : one pedicel 
bearing an undeveloped ovary and well-developed style, the other pedicel one 
complete anther. 

(b) Some male flowers ; 1 filament with an anther-lobe, 

(c) Some male flowers : 1 filament with a complete anther and connec- 
tive. 






2. Arisaema longecaudatum, Blatter & McCann, sp. nov. 

( Photos by C. McCann) 
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Flowers and leaves seen at the same time. Spathe nsnally reaching to tip 
below the leaf, the leaf thus protecting Ihe flower ; the spathe is never higher 
than the leaf. The spathes turn pale and then yellow. 

Locality : Mahablesfa war, very co mmon ( Blatter P. 10 ! , P. IQa^e I, McQann ! ) ; 
Panchgani, very rare, only found \ n a few rock crevices (Blatter I, McCann 1, 
May Langham' ! ) . 

5. Arls«ma toituosum (Wall.) Schott Melet. i, (1832) 17 ,* Hook. f. P.B.L 
vi, (1893) 502 ; Cke. ii, 820. -- Arum tortuosumYL As. Rar. ii, {1830) 10. 

Description : CkeFit, 820, 

This is a most variable plant regarding the size, number and breadth of the 
segments. The inflorescence of the spadix may be monoecious or dioecious. 
The proportion of the male and female inflorescences, too, varies a good deal 
in the androgynous spadices. The length of the appendix and the colour of 
the spathe are not constant either. 

Locality : Ronkan {Stocks).-— Ghats: Khandala (Chibber!).— 5. y)/. 
Country : Tavargatti (Sedgwick 2632 1, 2643 !).—//. Kanara : Karwar (Talbot 
5141, Bell6107!). 

.* Chamba, Garhwal, Nepal, Sikkim, Khasia Hills, Burma, 
Central Provinces, Niigiris. 

Flowers : June 1883 (Karwar), June 1907 (Khaudaia), July (S. M. Country). 

Fruit : Oct. (Kar war) . 

6, Arfsffima negtectam Schott in Bonplandia vii, (1859) 26 ; Hook. f. F.B.I. 
vi, (1893) 504 ; Engler Pflanzenr. iv, 23 F, (1920) 192, fig. 43.— .^4. filiforme 
Thw. Enum. (1864) 334 (f/<?# Bhime). — A. Wightii Yot, Mag, (1865) t. 5507 
(w;? Schott). 

Description : Leaves 2 or 1. Monoecious or dioecious. Tuber globose, 

' young plants budding off from it, Cataphylls tubular below, above broadly 
linear, obtuse, obscurely spotted like the sheaths of the petioles, the uppermost 
about IS cm. long. Petioles 20”’40 cm. long, sheathed up to the middle or far 
beyond it: lamina 5~ (sometimes 4-) to 7'radiatisect, segments elliptic or 
lanceolate-elliptic or lanceolate, shortly cuspidate-acuminate, cuneate at the 
base, sessile, with undulate margin, the intermediate one up to 10 cm. long or 
slightly longer, in the middle 4 cm. broad, the lateral ones slightly smaller, 
lateral nerves 5-7 mm. distant from each other and united into an intramargi- 
nal nerve 3-4 mm. away from the margin. Peduncle longer than the petioles, 
30-40 cm. ; tube of spathe pale green, cylindrical,. 2-3 cm. long, throat 
slightly constricted with the margins subrevolute, lamina green, with lighter 
longitudinal stripes, ovate- or oblong-lanceolate, 5-6 cm, long, 2 cm, broad, 
long acuminate. Spadix of unisexual or androgynous inflorescence about 2 cm. 
long, green or dark purple, conical ; appendix as thick below as the axis of the 
inflorescence, getting thinner upwards, sigmoidally curved. Male flowers sub- 
sessile, with 2-3.stamens ; anther-lobes ovoid, dehiscing by a longitudinal slit. 

Locality : Konkan : Hills N.-W. of Mulland, Salsette, in deciduous forests 
(McCann 1643!, 1614!, 1615!, 1646!, 1647!, 1648!, 1649 !).— Kanara 
(Talbot 514 !, 12SS!). 

Distribution: Konkan, N, Kanara, Niigiris, Ceylon.- 

5. Typhonzum Schott (Cke. ii, 822), 

Species 25.— Indo-Malayan. 

Cooke mentions 2 species: T, bulbifermn and T. cuspidatunu We add 
T. amboinense and T. trilobatmn and describe a new species. T. cuspidatimi 
has to cede to T, flagelliforme* 

I. Lower rudiments of .sterile flowers clavate, upper 

ones subulate or only verruciform ... 

1. Spathe more or less straight and upright ... 

2. Spathe bent downwards above the tube 

II. Rudiments of sterile flowers never clavate. 

1. Leaves bulbiferous at the apex of the petiole. 

2. Leaves not bulbiferous 

{a} Appendix of spadix red or red-fulvous, 
very shortly or scarcely stipitate 
(b) Appendix of spadix black-purple, longer 
stipitate ... .... ,,, 


1. TAlagelliforme, 

2. 7". incurvatuni, 

3. T. bulbil erum. 

4 . T, iri lob aiuni . 

5. T. amboinense.; 
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1. (Lodd.) Bl, in Wall. Cat.' (1832) 8931 j Engl. 

■Pflanzeiir. iv, 23 F (1920) 112, fig. l^.-^ArtmiUagellifQrme Bot. Cab. 

(1819) t. 396 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. iii, (1832) 502 ; Wight. Ic. iii, (1843) t. 791.— 
Hetemsialis f I agellifor^^^^^ in Osterr. bot. Woehenbl. vii, (1857) 261, 

Gen. Ar". (1859) t. i%.---Arum cuspidatum Bl. Cat. Gew. Buitenz. (1823) 101.— 
Yyphonmnt cmpidaium Herb. Timor in Ann. Hist. Nat. iii, 

(1831) 39; Bl. Ritraphiai, (1835) 133. t. 30, f. 1-3; Hook. f. F.B.I. vi, (1893) 
511 ; Ck(^,. i\v^2$,--A^elenshena Rheede Hort. Mai. ii, (1679) t. 20.— 

* tingidamni Griff. Notui. iii, (1831) U3,--A, piychiimmi Zipp. ex Kunth 
Enum.' iii, (1841) 2Q.--Typhonimn hastifermn Mlq, FI. Ind. Bat. iii, (1855) 
7^. Reinwar dtiammi de Vriese et Miquel FI. Ind. Bat. iii, (1855) 195. 

Description : Cke, il, 823.— A correction is necessary. Cooke says that the 
nenters above the male iiifiorescenoe are snbnl ate . It should read below the 
male inflorescence, as there are no neuters above it. 

Hook. f. (F.B.I, vi,. 512) calls the spathe Murid red, papillose within,’ 
Hallberg notes that in the plant from Pare! the spathe was green and not 
papillose. Eiigler says that the tube of the spathe is green and the limb 
white. : 

• We found the ovaries whitish (Cooke greenish), the lower neuters pale green 
with chocolate bifid tips (Cooke purple headed), the upper neuters whitish, the 
stamens yellow, the appendix of the spathe olive green or yellowish. 

Localiiy : Konk an : Pare! in Bombay Isl. (Rauade l, Cooke !, Hallberg !) ; 
Salsette (Hallberg 1). 

Distribution: Konkan, Travancore, Ceylon, Bengal, Burma, Malay Penin- 
sula, Cochin-Ghma, Laos, Cambodia, Tonkin, Jaya, Timor. 

jP/azam ; Aug.; Sept. 1892 (Parel). 

2. Typhoniijm mcurvaluni Blatter Bl McCann, sp. nov. lAracecc], 

Tuber globosus, vix depress us ^ St cm. diametiens, FoUorum petioli tenues, 
canaliculati, ca. 20 cm. longi, bast equitantes ; lamina viridis S2ipra, pallidior 
infra et glauca, formaetmagnitudine variabilis, sagiUata velhastata oblong a, 
a basi cordata ef triloba, usque 10 cm. longa, medio 5 cm. lata, nervi depresk in 
facie superiore, prorninentes in inferiore, lobi basales valde vaAabihs, absentes 
vel usque 2' 5 cm. longi et 2 cm. lati. Pedunculus S mm. crassus, 7 cm. longus; 
spathae tubus viridis, ovoideus, superne prof unde constrktus, 2 cm. longus ; 
lamina diluie viridis, ovaia, circa infloresceniiam masculam et appendicem 
sursmn incurvaia, iransversaliter saccata, in flagellum 8 cm. longum ell mm. 
latum prolongata, apice acuta^ a bast 5-nervosa, nervo cenirali in apicem 
excurrente. Spadix ca. 5 cm. longa; inf lor escentia feminea 6 mm. tonga, 
cylindrical alba,flo7mm sterilium inferior urn rudiment a claviforniia apice 
depressa, purpurea, ca. 2 mm. longa, siiperidrum subidiformia, deflexa, albida; 
feminea mflorescentia a mascula interstitio ca. 13 mm. longo separata ; 
inflorescentia mascula cylindrical S mtn. longa, 2*5 mm. diameiiens, flava. 
' Spadicis appendix brevissime stipUat a, interne constricta, elongakr conoidea 
(ininimem filiformis) , 2’ 7 cm, longa, flavescens. PisHlla ovoidea, apiculata. 
Inflorescentia fewinea in frucfii elongato-ovoidea, cooperta spathae tuba per- 
manente, qiiadrangularis. Pedunculus elongatus. Dacca oblongo-obovoidea, 
monosperma. Semen oblongum, aliguantulum lafius in parte superiore, 
ru g'ulos urn, apice a picul at um. 

Locality : Konkan : Sion in Bombay Isl., 'foot of W. slope of hill (McCann 
998! type, 999! 1000!, 1001! co-types). 

Flowers and Fruit : 25fh r . 

3. Typhonimij blimiferiiii! Dalzell in Kew Journ. Bot. iv, (1852) 113 ; Hook. f. 

F.B.I. vi, (1893) 511 ; Cke. ii, 822 j Engler Pflanzenr. iv, 23 F. (1920) 116, fig* 
IS' S-V, ■■ , 

Vern, name : •: 

' Description : 

Zotfa&Yy : (Stocks) ; Kalyan (Garade !) ; Roha (Damle 539 !).— 

S. Koukan {DaXz&l\) .S. MI. Country; TavargatH, in shade of trees (wSedgySick 
26 ' 18 ' !}." ■ 

Distribution : Apparently endemic. 

Flowers : 1902 (Roha) ; July 1905 (Kalyan) ; July 1917 (S.M. Country). 

4. Typhonium trilobatum (Linn.) Schott in Wien. Zeitschr. iii. dS’Q) I'f ■ 

Aroid. i,. (1853) 12, t. 16.— For .synonyms, see Hook,, f. F.B.I. vi, 509.' " ’ 
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Description : Taber siibglobose, up to 4 cm. diam. Petioles 25-30 cm. long, 
often surrounded by a variegated sheath, pale green, irregularly mottled with 
purple ; lamina hastate-subtrisect, segments all acuminate, front-segment 
ovate, 8-18 cm. long, S-10 cm. broad, lateral ones obliquely ovate, shorter, 
sub-bilobed at base. Peduncle thin, 5-7 cm. long ; tube of spathe oblong, 
.2*5 cm. long, 1-1*5 cm. Wide, lamina oblong-ovate- lanceolate, acuminate, IS 
and more cm. long, 5-7 cm. broad, outside pale green, inside rose-purple. 
Spadix nearly 15 cm. long. Female inflorescence short-cylindric, about 7 mm, 
long ; rudiments of sterile flowers filiform, flexuose, almost 1 cm. long, 
occupying a space of about 7 mm. long immediately above the female flowers. 
Male inflorescence about 1*25-1*5 cm. long, 5 mm. diam., rose-pink, separated 
from the female inflorescence by an interval of about 2 cm. Appendix very 
shortly stipitate, broad at the base, 4-7 mm, diam., elongate-conical, about 
'5-12 ;cm,V: long.':," ■ ^ 

Locality : Bombay Pres, (Graham). 

. Distribution W. Peninsula, Ceylon, Bengal, Burma, Assam, Chittagong, 
Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cambodia, Tonkin, Java, Borneo. 

5. Typhomuffl amboinense Blatter & McCann, nov. comb. — Arisarurn 
amboinense Rumph. Herb. Amb. v, (1747) 320, t. 110, f. 2.-—AruniRoxburghii 
Thwait, Enum. PI. Zeyl., YYl.---Typhonium Roxburghii SioYiOit 

(1855) 12 (excl. t. 17) ; Saunders Ref. Bot. (1871) t. 283 ; Hook. f. F.B.I. vi, 
(1893) 510; Engl. Pfianzenr. iv, 23 F. (1920) 119, fig. 17, C. D.--Arum trilo-^ 
batimi Roxb. PI. Ind. iii, (1832) 505 ; Wight Ic. iii, (1843) t. 803 ; Bot. Mag. 
t. 339. — TyphomumjavamcimiiHiq. FI, Ind. Bat. iii, (1855)^193. — T. divaricatimi 
J et Engl, in DC. Mon. Phan, ii, (1879) 612. 

Tuber subglobose. Petioles thin, 10-35 cm. long, lamina 
hastate-3-lobed or hastate-subtrisect, segments shortly acuminate, middle 
segment ovate, 5-9 cm. long, 3-4 cm. broad, lateral ones obliquely ovate or 
obliquely oblong-ovate, sometimes lobed-dilatate on the outer side below. 
Peduncle thin, 2-9 cm. long ; tube of spathe oblong, 2 cm. long, 1 cm. wide, 
lamina ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, up to 15 cm. long, below 5 cm, broad, 
outside pale, inside dark purple- violet. Female inflorescence of spadix 
shortly cylindric, about 4 mm. long ; rudiments, of sterile flowers filiform, 
flexuose, about 5-6 mm. long, defiexed, occupying 5 mm. immediately above 
the female inflorescence, about 1 cm. long, 5 mm. wide, separated from the 
female inflorescence by an interval of 1*2-1*5 cm. Appendix of spadix thinly 
stipitate, at the base 3-4 mm. diam., elongate-myosuroid, 10-12 cm. long. 
Stamens 2-3. Pistils obovoid ; stigma sessile. 

Locality : Konkan : Bombay Ish, coconut groves at Dad ar, especially in 
sandy soil {BlRtter lj.'—JV. GPats: Panchgani, in rock crevices (McCann 
2781!). 

Distribution: Ceylon, Konkan, W. Ghats, Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
Philippines, Java. ‘ 

Flowers: July (Boftibay). 

Species dubia* 

Graham [Cat. Bomb. PI. (1839) 228] mentions Arum divaricatuml Arm. ^ 
which had been included by Roxburgh in his FI. Ind. iii, (1832) 503. But 
there is a difficulty about the identity of A. divaricatum \S\rm . Linne [Sp. PL 
(1753) 9B7] refers under A. dwaricatum to the FI. Zeyl. no. 325. As, liowrever 
Typhoniunt divaricatuyn (Linn.) Decaisne has not been found in Ceylon, 
Trimen (Handb. FI. Ceyl. iv, 354) suspects that A. divaricuimn Linn., belongs 
Raxb urgMi (our T. a^nboine use) or to T. cusp id atum 
(nov;: T. flagelliforme). As there are no original specimens in Hermann’s 
herbarium, it is impossible to say what Linne’s A^ divaricaimn xQdAlY is. 

6. Theriophoncjm Blume (Cke. ii, 823). 

Species 6. — Indian. 

Cooke has one species : T. Dalzellii Schott. We add T. minutum Engl, 
and describe a new one. T. Dalzellii has to be changed into T. indicuni 
Engl. 

A. Low*er and upper rudiments of sterile flowers 

near the male flowers t- L minutum. 
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: B. , Lower riicliiBerita of ' sterile flowers near the ; 

, ; female flowers , , , 

' L' Pistils stib-4-seriate ••• T. 

' il. Pistils iiiiiseriate ... ... 3. T* undseriaiiim^ 

pi. Tlierloplioiiiiii fflkuliiffl (Wilid.) Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 23 F. (1920) 105.— 
Arwii wiMuium ^ ^ Sp. Pi. iv, (1805) 484; Graham Cat. Bomb. PI. (1839) 

■ 228 .''"' 

Descripiion: Tuber small, depressed, 1-2 cm. dtam. Petioles 5-15 cm. long, 
narrowly sheathed up to tli6 middle or beyond and pale rose coloured or fusco- 
punctate, above the sheath green; lamina hastate-triangular, subtrilobous, 
with the margin undulate, about 3-5 cm. long, fronMobe twice as long as the 
lateral ones, 2*^5 cm. broad, all lobes sub-obtuse or shortly acuminate. Peduncle 
3-10 cm. long ; spathe whitish ; tube about 1-2 cm. long, obtuse at the base or 
subtruncate ; lamina oblong, subacute or shortly cuspidate, about 7-9 cm. 
long, 3-3’S cm. broad, red, with the margin crisped-crenulate. B'emale inflore- 
scence few-flowered; pistils subbiseriate; male inflorescence thinly cylin- 
drical, 1-1*5 cm. long, separated from The female inflorescence by a naked 
interval of 2-4 mm. "Rudiments of sterile flowers thin, subulate, 2-4 mm. long, 
occupying about 4 mm. at the base of the male inflorescence, others shorter, 
1-2 mm. long, occupying 5-8 mm. above the male inflorescence, lilac like the 
male flowers. Appendix subcylindrical, about P5-3*5 cm. long, stouter below 
(3-4 mm. diam.), above slightly thinner, obtuse, black purple, 

Var. Heynei, Engl, in DC. Mon. Phan, ii, (1879) 607; Pflanzenr. iv, 23 F 
(1920) 105, flg. 2, *R IS hS ,--Ariim crenatum Wight in Hook. Bot. Misc. 
ii, U831) 100; Suppl. t. 3 ; Graham Cat. Bomb. PI. (1839) 22'S.--Typhoniufn 
Schott Melet. i, (VS'h2) 11 .-^Theriophonum crenatnni 'M. in Rumphia 
i, (1835) 128; Schott Aroid. i, (1853) 15, t. 21 ; N. E. Brown in Journ. Linn. 
Soc. xvili, {1880} 2S^,exii. syn. T, Kleinii Schott ; Hook. f. F.B.I. vi, (1893) 
SVlexcl.syn.T.Kleinii. 

Description : A taller plant. Petioles up to 15 cm. long ; lamina about 5 cm. 
long. Tube of spathe subtruncate at the base, up to 2 cm. long; lamina 
oblong, about 9 cm. long. Lower rudiments of sterile flowers forming a spike 
as long* as the female inflorescence, the upper rudiments together with the 
fertile male flowers forming a spike as long as the female inflorescence. 
Connective of stamen shortly rostrate. 

Locality: Bombay Pres, (Graham). 

.* Madras, Coromandel coast. 

Var. Kleinii, Engl, in DC. Mon. Phan, ii, (1879) 607 .^ — Arum minntum Wilid. 
Sp. PI. iv, (1805) 484 ; Grab. Cat, Bomb. PI. (1839) 228. — Typhonmm minutuvi 
Bl. in Rumphia i, {\ShS) \2^.--Theriophomim Kleinii Schott in Oesterr. bot. 
Zeitschr. viii, (1858) 3 .— crenaiuin Schott Aroid. i, (1855) 15, t. 

Rheede Hort. Malab. si, (1692) 33, t. 17. ' 

Description : A smaller plant. Petioles 5 cm. long.; lamina about 4 cm. 
long. Tube of spathe ovate, about 1 cm. long ; lamina about 7 cm. long. 
Lower rudiments of sterile flowers forming a spike shorter than the female 
inflorescence, the upper rudiments together with the fertile male flower forming 
a spike about 6 times as long as the female inflorescence. Connective of 
stamens shortly rostrate. 

Locality : Bombay Pres. (Graham) . 

Distribution : W. Peninsula of India. No definite locality. 

2. Thertopfionum indicmn, (Dalz.) Engl, in Pflanzenr. iv, 23 F. (1920) 107.— 
Tapinocarpus indicus Dalz. in Hook. Journ. Bot. iii, (1851) 3\S.--Theriophommi 
Dalzellii Schott Aroid. i, (1853) 15), Syn. (1856) 21 ; Engl, in DC. Monogr 
Phan, ii, (1879) 608; Hook. f. F.B.I. vi, (1893) 513 ; Cke. ii, m,^7apmocar^ 
pus Dalzellii Schott. Gen. Ar. (1859) t. 15. 

Description : Tuber about 2 cm. diam. Leaves appearing with the flowers . 
or a little in advance of them. Petiole 20-25 cm. long, vaginate for the third 
or fourth part of its length ; lamina up to 20 cm. long, variable in breadth, 
elliptic, oblong or linear, acute or subobtnse, smooth and shining above, dull 
beneath, base rounded or hastate, or sagittate, front-lobe ovate-oblong to 
oblong, 4--5 cm, broad, lateral lobes oblong, usually only 3 leaves. Peduncle 
up to 20 cm. long, in fruit twisted and curved to the ground. Tube of spatl^e 
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subtmncate at the base, oblong, green when young, soon fading to white, 
3 cm. long, 1*5 cm. wide; lamina lanceolate-oblong, long-acuminate, deep 
purple, rapidly fading, IS cm. long, 2*5 cm. broad. Female inflorescence short, 
pistils sub-4 seriate, separated from the male inflorescence by an interval of 
2*3-3cm. ; male inflorescence about 7 mm. long ; rudiments of sterile flowers 
near the pistils, thinly subulate, about 4 mm', long, greenish yellow, a few 
short subulate rudiments above the niale inflorescence and close to it. Anthers 
rosy purple. Ovaries whitish, with greenish yellow hairs on top, stigma purple- 
pink. Appendix of spadix deep crimson or purple, when young greenish 
yellow above, thinly cylindrical, about 15 cm, long, 1 '5 mm. thick. Ovules 

4- 6, of which 1-3 are pendulous from the top of the cell of the ovary, the 
femalning ones basal, erect. Fruit angular, 4-S-seeded. 

According to McCann the young leaves are entire, cordate, ovate or almost 
round, acuminate.— The tuber produces a number of young tubers from the 
tipper side. 

Locality : (Stocks, Dalzell) ; Vengurla (Dalzell) ; moist grassy 

places in S. Konkan (Dalzell and Gibson) ; Kalyan (Woodrow !) ; hill N,-W. of 
Bliandup, under shrubs and in open along aqueduct (McCann 6941, 695 !) ; 
Bhandup (Blatter and McCann 2638J !, 26384 !).— A^. Kanctru : Karwar (Talbot 
85!, 1890!). 

Distribution : Apparently endemic. 

Flowers : June 1917, July 1929 (Bhandup) ; June 1883, Aug. 18S9 (Karwar), 

3. ThefiophonmtJ uniseriatam, Blatter 8^ sp. noz>. [Aracea, accedens 

ad T. indicum Yingl.^ a quo t amen differl pistillis miiseriatis^ florum 
sieriliimi rudimentis 1 cm. ab inflorescenita feminea remotis^ aliis rudimen- 
Us absentibuSf inflorescentia mascuta mtilto longiore]. 

Tuber circa 2 cm. diametiens. Folia cum floribus coaetanea- Foliorum 
petiolus usque 25 cm, longus. Lamina usque 16 cm. tonga et 15 cm, lata ttbi 
latissima, late ovataet irregular iter hastata vet oblongo-cordata, Peduncutus 
crassuSt usque IS cm. longus. Spatha usque 20 cm. tonga \ tubus pallide viridis 
quando fuvenis^ basi convoltdiis \ lamina oblongo-lanceolata^ intus nigro' 
purpurea^ extiis olivacea. Spadicis inf lore seen Ha feminea brevis, ca. 5 mm, 
longa, obovoidea, pallide viridis x Pisiilla tmiseri at a \ stigma latum pilis 
minutis crystallinis coopertmn, Florum sieriliunt rudiment a plura 1 cm, ab 
infhrescentia feminea remota, ienuifer subulata, erecta vet ascendentia, 3-4 mm. 
tonga, flavo-brunnea, alia rudimenta nulla. Inflorescentia mascula 2 cm. 
altins in spadice posita,12 mm, long a \ anther ae roseo-purp7irascentes,thecis 
poro apicali aperientibus. Axis inter f lores feniineos et steriles ru bro-ptirpurea 
mter steriles et masculas nigro-pnrpurea. Appendix teres, elongata, non 
sUpitata, versus apicem atienuata, S cm, longa, basi 3 mm. diametiens, flava 
q^iamdiu inclusa in spatha, deinde ptirpurea. ^ 

Locality ; N. Ranara: Karwar (T. R. D, Bell 1666 !). 

Flowers : End of July 1924, 

7. Sauromatum Schott (Cke, ii, 824). 

Species 4.— Palaeotropics. 

1. Sattfomatum guttatum (Wall.) Schott Melet. i, (1832) 17 ; Hook, f . F.B.I. 
vi, (1893) 508 emend. ; Cke. ii, 824; Engl. Pf Ian zenr, iv, 23 F (1920) 123, fig. 
18 A-L. — Arum guiiaium Wall. PI. As. Rar. ii, (1831) 10, t. 11$. --Saiiromatum 
simlense Schott in Osterr. bot. Zeitschr. viii, (1858) 263. — For further synonyms 
see Hook. f. 

Description : Tuber very large, globose, up to 15 cm. diam., producing buds 
from the top and sides. Leaf solitary. Petiole up to SO cm. long, very stout 
at the base, up to 2 cm. diam., attenuate upwards, spotted or not ; lamina in 
outline rotund-cordate, pedate-palmate to pedatifid or pedatisect ; segments 
oblong or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, the. intermediate one up to 25 cm. 
long, 15 cm. broad, the lateral ones bn each side 3-7, getti ng gradually smaller ; 
primary lateral nerves about 5-6 on each side, distant from each other 

1- TS cm., and secondary parallel nerves united into an intramarginal nerve 

2- 3 mm. from the margin. Peduncle measuring scarcely 5 cm. beyond the 
cataphylls and 2 cm. diam., pale green, cataphylls few, soon withering, 

5- 10 mm. long, triangular, acute, broad at base. Spathe large, very variable in 
size; tube 5-10 cm. long, slightly ventrieose below, above subcylindric, about 
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2-2*5 cm. wide ; lamina hi aestivation convolute into a purple-livid cylinder 
which is tumid at the base, then straight-ascending and slender acuminate, 
when expanded oblong-lanceolate, very large, 30-70 cm. long, 8-10 cm. broad, 
lower margin irregularly sinuate-repan d, upwards gradually narrowed into an 
acumen, purple below, light green in the middle and above, often with angular 
dark purple spots or blotches, finally recurved from the middle, descending and 
touching the ground, vSpadix about | shorter than the spathe. Female 
inflorescence cyliiidric, about 2-2‘S cm. long, 1*5 cm. diam. ; rudiments of 
sterile flowers stipitate-claviform, spreading, inserted immediately above the 
female flowers ; male inflorescence VS cm. long, distant from the female 
inflorescence by an interval of about 6 cm. which bears some scattered minute, 
acute, aculeiform rudiments; appendix cylindric, obtuse, about 30 cm. long, 
1 cm. diam., pale fuscous or purplish. Pistils very numerous, small, obovoid, 
subtruncate at top, 2-ovulate. Stamens with very short filaments. 

Note: Sometimes only the central leaflet develops. 

Hailberg found a specimen at Bandra (July 1917) with tw^o quite green 
leaves, one sheathed by the other. The inner one was the larger and showed a 
central channel in which there was a thick laminar outgrowth, probably the 
remains of the free basal margin of the leaf. Inside the channel there was a 
leaf-embryo with a thick conical petiole and a minute bifid lamina which was 
decomposing. The whole may have been due to the leafing of the peduncle, 
the second leaf being the spathe and the third a carpel. 

For some biological notes on this species and a good illustration of the leaf 
we refer to C, McCann in this Journal, vol. xxxiv, (1930) 518, fig. 1. 

Locality: .• Surat (Herb. R. E. P. Calcutta Konkan : 

(Stocks); Versova (Blatter & McCann 26373 !); ThanaDist. (Ryan); Bhandup 
(Blatter & McCann 26383 !) ; Sion Hill (McCann 995 !) ; Uran (Hailberg and 
McCann !) ; Salsette (McCann !). Deccan: Junnar (Paranjpye !). — JF. Ghats: 
Panchgani (Blatter P 221); Lonavla (Woodrow!); Khandala (Blatter & 
McCann !). 5. Astoli (Sedgwick 2624 1). 

Distribution : Punjab, Gangetic Plain, Himalaya from Simla to Nepal, 
Chota Nagpur, Gujarat, Konkan, Deccan, W. Ghats, Burma, Sumatra. 

Flowers : (Uran) ; March 1911 (Junnar, Thana, Bhandup) ; June 

1917 (Bhandup, Panchgani) ; July 1925 (Panchgani). 

Fruit: Sept. 1917 (Versova). 

8. Amorphophaixus Blurne (Cke. ii, 825). 

Species about 90. Tropical Asia and Africa. 

Cooke gives 3 species : ANidbifet^ A. ca7npanulaius, and A, cammutatus, 
Yte adid. A. silvaticus A. Hohenackeri. 

A. Leaves not bulbiferous 

I. Spathe greenish pink, 15-25 cm. broad ; 
appendix irregularly amorphous, dark 
purple ... ... ... L A. campanulatus. 

II. vSpathe brownish purple, S-IO cm. broad, 
appendix terete, smooth, cream- 
coloured ... ... ... 2. A. commutaius, 

III. Spathe white inside, outside green, 

white-striate, towards the margin 
wdiite-spotted, 3 cm. bread ; appendix 
elongate-conical, pale straw-coloured, 
flexuose ... .. ... 4. A, sitvaticus. 

IV. Spathe 3 cm. broad ; appendix 3*5-4 cm. 

long, 1*5 mm. diam., elongate, thin, 

subulate, straight ... ... 5. A, Hohenackeri. 

B. Leaves bulbiferous ... ... 3. A, butbifer. 

Plates V & VI. 

1. Afflorphophallus cainpanalafus, (Roxb.) BI. in Decne in Nouv. Ann. Mus, 
Par. iii. (1831) 366 excl. syn. praeter Koxh. ; Cke. ii, 825 ; Rngler Pfianzenr. iv. 
23C (1920) 76. For synonyms see Hook. f. F.B.I. vi, (1894) 513. 

Description: Cke ii, 825. A more complete description by Khadilker in 
Joiirn. lad. Bot. ii, (1921) 55. 
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For biological notes see McCann in this Journal, vol. xxxiv, (1930) 520. 

Cataphylls ttsiially 2, greenish, obovate, tip emarginate, apiciilate, abont 
13 cm. long., " 

The bad smell is restricted to the appendix of the spadix (McCann) . 

Appendix of spadix crimson lake when fresh, turning purple and eventually 
deep brown. Colour of spathe very variable, but usually has large whitish 
blotches." 

Locality : Konkan : Borivli to Kanari Caves (McCann 1638 !) ; Jogeshwari in 
Salsette (McCann !) ; common throughout Salsette (McCann). yS,M. Country: 
Londa (Sedgwick 2533 !), Cultivated in gardens in Gujarat, Bombay and 
..Deccan; 

Disiribiition : Himalaya, plains from the Punjab to Bengal and 

down to Ceylon, Assam, Burma, Andamans, Malay Peninsula, Siam, Malaya, 
Hew Guinea, Melanesia. 

Flotverc : May 1917 (Londa); ISth June 1930 (Kanari Caves) ; June 1930, 
July 1928 (Jogeshwari) ; leafed in 1829. 

2. Amofphoplialliis com mutatus, Engl, in DC. Mon. Phan, ii, (1879) 319; Cke. 

ii, 826. Schott in Bonpl. (1859) 28. 

Description : Cke. ii, 826. See also Lisboa in this Journal x, (1896) 527. 

For biologioal notes see McCann in this Journal xxxiV: (1930) 520. 

The following abnormalities were observed by Hallberg in specimens from 
Mulgaum, Salsette : Leafy carpels, a pedimciilate spadix, appendix branched 
at base and on the same plant a number of cream tubercles amongst the green 
ovaries. McCann found a specimen with the appendix branched at the tip. 

Locality : Konkan : (Stocks, Graham), ; Ambenali (McCann !) Borivli to 
Kanari Caves (McCann 1244 !, 1641 !, 1642 1) ; hills N.-W. of Bhandup (McCann 
707 !, 708 !,. 709 !, 710 !, 711 1) ; Bhandup (Blatter 26382 !); in forest near foot of 
Kanari Caves (McCann G16 !, 617!) ; foot of hills W. of Mulland (McCann 
878 !) ; A^ikroli (McCann !} ; S. Konkan (Dalzelland Gibson) ; Bombay (Hall- 
berg!) ; Kurla '(Gammie 15118 bis !) ; Marmagao (Woodrow !) ; Bassein 
(Ryan 1687 !) ; Savant vadi (Dalgado) — W. Ghats : From Bombay to Kumpta 
(Lisboa !) ; Matheran (Cooke !) ; Khandala (McCann \ Deccan : Ganesh- 
khind Bot. Garden* (Paranjpe !) ; Poona (Herb. Calc.). — S. M. Country : Astoli 
(Sedgwick 2615 !) ; Sakharpa, Kolhapur Ratnagiri Road (Bhide!) ; Belgaum 
(J. H. Bur kill).— A^. ,* Karwar (Bell 6140 bis!); in forests (Bell 

6176 !); Bellkerry (Talbot 492 ! in Herb. Sedgwick). 

(The last mentioned sheet bears the name Raphiophailus Hohenackeri 
Schott. This is a synonym of Amorphophallus Hohenackeri Engl. The 
specimen however is evidently Af. 

. Engler mentions the same number by Talbot in the Calcutta Herbarium 
under A. Hohenackeri, It is quite possible that two different species were 
distributed under the same name). 

^ Distribution: Apparently endemic in the Bombay Pres. 

Flowers: April 1901 (Savantvadi) ; May 1908 (Ganeshkhind, Matheran) ; 
June 1883 (N. Kanara) ; June 1919 (Karwar) ; June 1917 (Bhandup) ; June 1930 
(Borivli to Kanari Caves); June 1929 (Foot of Kanari Caves); July 1928 
(Vikroli) ; July 1929 (Bhandup). 

Fruit: June 1917 (Bhandup); Ang. 1929 (N.-W. of Mulland) ; Sept. 1903 
(Bassein) ; Oct. (Ambenali) ; Nov. 1902 (Belgaum). 

Uses: The unopened inflorescence is eaten as a vegetable,. 

3. AmofphophaUus bulbifer, (Roxb.) Bl. in Rumpbia i, (1835) 148 ; Cke. ii, 825. 
A~Ariim btdhiferuni Roxb. FI. Ind. iii, (1832) 510 ; Bot. Mag, t. 2072, 2508 ; Engl. 

Pflanzenr. iv, 23 C (1911) 0%.—Pyihonmin bulbifer imi Schott Melet. (1832) 18. 

Description : Tuber about 5-8 cm. diam., subglobose. Petioles up to 1 m. 
long, 1*5-3 cm. diam., smooth, dirty or olivaceous'green, with paler irregular or 
linear spots ; lamina 3-sect, bulbiferous at the branchings of the ribs and 
nerves ; primary lateral segments 20-30 cm. long, dichotomous, secondary 
segments pinnatisect, rarely bipinnatisect, few-jugate, lower segments 4-6 cm. 
long, 3-4 cm. broad, ovate, tipper ones 10-12 cm. long, 6-7 cm. broad, oblong- 
lanceolate, all long-acuminate. Peduncle 20-30 cni. long, 1-1*5 cm. thick, 
nearly quite cylindrical all the way up, quite smooth, dark olive green with 
numerous narrowly oblong, sometimes, crowded greyish blotches throughout its 
length, these blotches having a pinkish shade below in fresh specimens and a 
greenish, shade towards the top of the peduncle, being about 2 cm. -in length, 
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sometime coalescent, sometimes, especially up wards, shorter and roundish, all 
of them with irregular edges. Spathe 10-12 cm. long, 10 cm. broad when 
expanded, sessile, long-conical before opening, with a small apiculus at top, 
longitudinally many- veined, the veins towards the margins wider apart and 
net-veined between, delicate olive green, very light in shade, with many 
rouadish nearly white blotches throughout which are not large, often coalescing 
and with a pinkish shade towards the base in fresh specimens ; inside the 
spathe is a very delicate shell pink at the base, and in the middle gradually 
passing into the light olive green of the outside upwards and towards the 
margins; the veins in the green part always thinly darker. Spadix slightly 
shorter than the space, about 12 cm. long, shortly stalked, (about 12 mm.), the 
stalk very delicate dull olive green with somewhat obscure, round, whitish 
blotches, followed by 5 or 6 rows of female flowers, occupying a space of 1*5-2 
by 1*5 cm. ; the rows not regular, the lower flowers more developed and more 
separated from each other than those towards the top which are crowded 
together forming a mass of stigmata, the former squat pear-shaped, deep red in 
colour, surmounted by the shortly and thickly stalked stigmata which lean 
upwards, are circular-convex or nearly disk -shaped, the surface often being, 
uneven ; stigma yellow when fresh and still in the spathe, changing to green 
later on. The male flowers follow immediately after the females without an 
interval of any kind and are crowded together, occupying a space of 2*5 by 
1*5 cm., very delicately shell pink like the inside of the spathe ; anthers sessile, 
generally S-sided from being so crowded, otherwise globose where free (1 or 2 
towards the base), free, with 2 parallel impressed pores on their upper surface. 
Appendix S-S cm. long, 2''2*5 cm. diam., conical, the thickest part about 
20 mm. above the base, extreme base about 18 min. diam., the tip very bluntly 
rounded, about 8 mm. diam., colour a smooth silky white with a pink tinge, the 
surface dull but not at all uneven. 

For morphological and biological notes see McCann in this Journal xxxiv, 
(1930) 519, 

Localities : Konkan : Ambenali (McCann 1) ; Borivli to Kanari Caves 
(McCann 1255!, 12521); hills W. of Midland (McCann 883 1, 884 I); hills near 
Ghorbunder, Salsette (McCann !).— 5. M. Country : Devarayi (Sedgwick 4124 !, 
4041 !).— A^. Kanara : Forests (Bell 6108 !) ; Yellapiir (Bell 6080 !)"; Pattanpar 
(Belli). 

Distribution : Chota Nagpur, Bengal, Sikkim, Khasia Hills, Assam, Burma. 

Flowers: June 1915 (Pattanpar); June 1918 (S. M. Country); June 1919 
(Yellapur). 

F^'uit : 15th Sept. 1929 (Kanari Caves) ; Oct. 1930 (Ambenali). 

4. Amorphophallus siivaticus, (Roxb.) Kunth Enum. iii, (1841) 34; Engler 
Pflanzenr. iv, 23C (1911) 103, fig. 35 A-E. Arum silvaticmn Roxb. FI Ind. iii, 
(1832) 511 ; Wight Ic. t. 802. Synantherias silvatica Schott Gen. Ar. (1858) t, 
28 ; Hook. f. Bot. Mag. t- 7190 et F.B.I. vi, (1893) 518. Amorphophallus zey- 
lanicus Bl. in Rumphia i, (1835) \\%.--Brachyspatha zeylmica Schott Syn. 
(1856) 36. 

Description : Tuber 5-6 cm. diam,, slightly depressed. Petioles long, smooth, 
green ; lamina S-sect, primary lateral segments dichotomous, secondary ones 
pinnatisect, tertiary ones lanceolate or obovate, acuminate, decurrent with the 
exception of the lowest. Peduncle about 20-25 cm. long, 1 cm. diam. Spathe 
about 5 cm. long, 3 cm. broad, erect, ovate, in the middle convolute, inside 
white, greenish at the apex, outside green, white striate, towards the margin 
white-spotted. Spadix stipitate, up to 3 times as long as the spathe. Female 
inflorescence 1*5 cm. long, interval bearing the neuter flowers 1*5 cm. long; 
male inflorescence 2-2*5 cm. long, 4 mm. diam., appendix 10-15 cm. long, 5 mm. 
thick below, elongate- conical, flexuose, above the inflorescence slightly thicken- 
ed, longitudinally sulcate, pale straw-colour. Stamens short or disposed round 
a naked disk, or irregularly scattered ; anthers subsessile, the thin connective 
slightly raised above the lobes. Neuters uniseriate, oblong, depressed, rugose. 
Ovary 1*5 mm. long, globose, 2-locular, loculi 1-ovuled, ovule attached to the 
middle of the dissepiment ; style 0*5 mm, long ; stigma slightly 3-lobed. 

Locality : N. Kanara : Bedoli (Herb. Econ. Bot. Poona 1 1). 

Cooke (ii, 829) excludes this species, because Engler gives Bombay as locality 
o^f a specimen which in reality refers to a plant originating from the Nilgiris and 
Coorg. In the meantime a specimen has been gathered in N, Kanara, 
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Distribution : N. Kanara, Nilgiris, Malabar, Gircars, Ceylon in dry regions. 

.* Sept. 1893, 

5. Amorphophanos HohenackeH, (Schott) Engl, and Gehrm. in Engler 
Pflanzenr. iv, 23C (1911) 103, fig. 35, t^m.--jRapMophallm Hohenackeri Schott 
Gen» Ar. (1858) t. 21 ,---Hydrosyne Hohenaekeri Engl, in Engl, and Prantl 
I-^flanzenf..ii, 3 (1837) 128 ibid, Nachtr. i, (1897) 59. 

Description: Tuber 2-3 cm.diam. Petiole 20-30 cm. long, 2 cm. diam,, 
lamina 3-sect; primary segments 10-15 cm. long, dichotomous, secondary 
segments scarcely 10 cm. long, pinhatisect, tertiary segments 2-6 cm. long, 
1*5-3 cm, broad, oblong, acute, cuneately decurrent, lateral nerves numerous, 
parallel, spreading, united into an intramarginal nerve not far removed from 
the margin. Pedtiiicle scarcely 30 cm. long, thin. Spathe about 8 cm. long, 

3 cm. broad, tube convolute, open above ; lamina erect, lanceolate, acute. 
Spadix short-stipitate, slightly shorter than the spathe, or as long ; female 
infiorescence 1*5 cm, long; neuters gibbous, occupying the 5 mm. long space 
between the female and male inflorescences; male inflorescence 1 cm, long. 
Appendix 3*5-4 cm. long, 1 5 mm. thick, elongate, thin, subulate. Ant.her-lobes 
obovoid, with 2 confluent pores at the apex forming a transverse small slit. 
Pistilobpyramidal-tetragonous, 3-locular ; stigma sessile, broad, discoid, slightly 
3-4-lobed. 

Locality : N. Kanara (Talbot 492 ex Engler), 

Distribution: Mangalore. 

Flowers : June ISBS. 

9. CoLOCASTA Schott. 

Tall herbs, tuberous or with a stout short caudex, flowering and leafing 
together, Leaves with a stout petiole ; lamina peltate, ovate-cordate or 
sagittate-cordate. Spathe with a stout peduncle; tube ovoid or oblong, 
convolute, accrescent in fruit, finally irregularly lacerate ; lamina oblong or 
narrowly lanceolate, deciduous. Spadix shorter than the spathe, stout or 
slender ; female inflorescence short, male inflorescence long, cylindric, usually 
interposed neuters between the two. Appendix erect, elongate-conical or 
fusiform, subulate or abbreviate, mucroniform. Male flowers 3-6-androus. 
Female flowers 3-4-gynous ; ovary ovoid or oblong, 1-locular ; ovules several or 
many, biseriate ; style 0 or short in the beginning, later on 0 ; stigma depressed- 
capitate, very shortly 3-S-sulcate. Berries obconic or oblong, many-seeded. 
Seeds oblong, silicate. Albumen copious ; embryo axile. 

Species 7. — Tropical Asia. 

Only one species grows in the Presidency, known in Indian Floras under the 
name Colocasia aniiquorum, which name has to be changed into : 

1. Colocasia esculenfa, (Linn.) Schott Melet. i, (1832) 18; Kunth Enum. iii, 
(1841) 37.>-Arum esculentmn Linn. Sp. PI. (1753) 965, ed. 2 (1763) 1369. 
Caladium esculent um Vent, Hort, Cels. (1800) ZQ —Colocasia antiquormn 
Schott l.c, ; Hook f. F.B.I. vi, (1893), in Bot. Mag. (1894) t. 7364.— For synonyms 
see Hook, f, l.c. 

Descrip tio7i : Stem above ground 0, or slightly swollen at the base of the 
leaf-sheaths, arising from a hard tapering rhizome or in cultivated forms a 
tuberous rhizome, suckers and stolons sometimes present. Petiole erect, up to 
1*2 m. long ; lamina thinly coriaceous, peltate-ovate, cordate at the base, up to 
SO cm. long, rarely longer, with a triangular sinus cut to half way to petiole, 
with a dull, not polished surface above, paler or coloured beneath, but rarely 
very glaucous. Peduncle much shorter than the petiole ; spathe pale yellow, 
15-35 cm. long; tube greenish, oblong ; lamina narrowly lanceolate, acuminate, 
convolute, never widely open, curved slightly backwards in flower. Spadix 
much shorter than the spathe, rather slender. Female inflorescence as long as 
the sterile male inflorescence, Appendix much shorter than the inflorescence, 
style very short. Stigma discoid. 

Locality : Konk an : (Sedgwick 7658!) *, Condita (Blatter and 

McCann 26375 I ) ; Borivli to Kanari Caves (McCann 1250 1 1251!) ; hills W. of 
Muilund (McCann 8801 881!) ; hills N.-W. of Bhandnp (McCann 702 !). — Deccan: 
Satara (Herb. St, X. C. 263891).—//. Kanrvra : ikagayaW (Sedgwick 2929 !) . 
Widely spread throughout the heavy rainfall area (Sedgwick) . 
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There is not the slighte^st doubt, that the plant is growing wild in many parts 
of the Presidency, especially in N, Kanara Otherwise cultivated. 

Dhlribuiion : Wild and cultivated throughout the hotter parts of India and 
Ceylon. Cultivated in all hot countries. 

Flowers .- July 1917 (Condita) ; Aug. 1929 (-Mull und) ; Sept. 1917 (Nagayali, 
Gondita) ; Sept. 1920 (Mumbra). 

Fruit: Aug. 1929 (Mullund); Sept. 1929 (Borivli to Kanari Caves) . 

10. ArioPvSis Nimmo (Cke. ii, 827) . 

Species 1— India. - 

1. Aflopsls peltata Nimmo in J. Grab. Cat. Bomb. PI. Addend. (1839) 252 ; 
Hook. f. in. Bot. Mag. t. 4222 et F.B.L vi, (1893) '519 ; Cke. ii, 827 ; Engl. 
Pflanzenr. iv, 23E (1920) 130. ~Af. protanthera N. E. Br. in Rep. R. Gard. 
Kew (1877) S7;-—Re^7^usatia vM^^ Wight Ic. iii, (1847) t. 900. 

Bescriptio^i : C\iQ. ' 

The tubers are subglpbose or ovoid, 2-4 cm. diam. The lamina of the leaf 
: up toT'S cm.: across. ■' 

in the Konkan ; Khadaktiri. 

Locality : Kaukafi (Stocks) ; hills N.-W. of Bhandup in forests (McCann 
6961, 7011,7031) ; Borivli to Kanari Caves (McCann 1203 1); Bassein range,. 
Thana Dist. (Ryan !); Roha (Damle 542 1). — IK. Khandala (Hallbergl); 

Paucbgani (Blatter!); Ambe Ghat (Shevadel). — N, Kanara : Karwar (Bell 
6106 !, 4076 !, Talbot !) ; Karwar and Belekeri (Talbot 494 ! j. 

Distribution : Subtropical Himalaya from Nepal to Sikkim, Assam, Burma, 
Konkan, W. Ghats from Bombay to Travancore. 

Flowers : May 1917 (N. Kanara) ; June (N. Kanara) ; 7th July (Borivli to 
Kanari Caves). 

Fridt: May 1917 (N. Kanara) ; June (N. Kanara); July 1929 (Borivli to 
Kanari Caves). 

13 . RemUvSatia Schott. 

Species 2,— -Tropical Africa and Indo-Malaya. 

1. Remusatia vivipara (Lodd.) Schott Melet. i, (1832) 38 ; Gen. (1858) t. 36; 
Cke. ii, 828; Krause in Engl. Pfianzenr. iv,23E(1920) 16, fig. 4,A-M. — Caladiiim 
viviparum Lodd. Bot. Cab. (1820) t. 281. — vivipara Thw. Enum. 
(1864) 336. — Arum vtviparum Roxb. Hort. Beng. (1S14) 65, FI. Ind. iii, (1832) 
496 ; Wight Ic. iii, (IS44) t. 798.— Rheede Hort. Mai. xii, (1703) t 9. 
Description: Cke. ii, 828. 

Locality : Konkan : Both Konkans (Nimmo) ; clefts of trees in Ghat jungles 
(Dalzell and Gibson); Nerai (Bhiva!) ; Bassein (Ryan 1544 bis!) Ambenali 
(McCann!).— IK. Ghats : Khandala (Hallberg !, Chibber 53 !) ; Duke’s Nose 
near Khandala, on trees (Meebold ex Engler) ; very common at Khandala 
(McCann) ; Lonavla (Woodrow !) ; Koioa Valley below Mahablesh war (Cooke!); 
Panchgani, cliffs of Tableland (McCann 2867!, Blatter!). — S, M> Country : 
Astoli, on trees and evergreen (Sedgwick 2649!).— Kanara : Sulgeri (Bell 
4279) ; Goona (Talbot!), Yeilapur (Talbot !). 

Distribution : Subtropical Himalaya from Kumaon to Sikkim, Khasia 
Hills, Burma, Chota Nagpur Konkan, W. Ghats, N. Kanara, Mysore, CeyloDi 
Cochin-China, Java, tropical Africa. 

Flowers: Feb. 1890 (N. ICanara). 

Fruit : July 1917 (S. M. Country). 

12. Rhaphidophora Hassk. (notin Cke.). 

Creeping or scandent, rooting on trees. Leaves distichous. Petiole geni-- 
GUlate, more or less vaginate. Lamina lanceolate or oblong, more or less 
oblique, entire or pinnatipartite or pinnatiseot, often very 'large ; primary 
nerves many, secondary branching. Spathe ovate, acuminate, deciduous. 
Spadix stipitate, dense-flowered, shorter than the spathe. Flowers hermaphro- 
dite or few female. Perianth 0. Stamens 4; filaments linear, suddenly 
narrowed into a thin acuminate connective; anthers terminal. Ovary long, sub- 
tetragonous- (or hexagonous-) prismatic, truncate, siib-bilocular, cells several: 
Qvuled, ovules many, parietal. Style almost absent or elongate-conicaP; 
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stigma elliptic or oblong. Berries confluent and their tissue loaded with inter- 
cellular needles. Seeds oblong, attached to a long funicle. Albumen 
copious. Embryo axile, erect. 

Species 60 "-Indo-Malayan. 

1, RhapWdophOfa pertusa (Roxb.) Schott in Bonpl. v, (1857) 45; Hook, ri 
F.B I. vi, (1893) vS46; Engler Pflanzenr. iv, 23B (1808) il ^—Pathos pertiisus Roxb. 
FI. Ind. j, (1832) 455; Wight Ic; \.Fim..---Scindapsus pertmiis Schott Melet. 

i, (1832) 2\,^-Raphidophora lacera Hassk. Kat. Bog. (1844) 58 ; PL Jav. Rar. 
(1848) 155 . — Scindapsus peepla Thw. Enum. (1864) 336.— -Rheede Hort. Mai, 
xii. t. 20, 21. 

Description : N X^W climber ; stem stpiit, 2‘5-3‘S cm. diam, ; internodes 
5~8 cm. long. Petiole deeply channelled above, 15-30 cm. long, when young 
with a membranous sheath 12-14 mm. wide below, narrower upwards; lamina 
herbaceous, broadly ovate in outline, shortly cuspidate at the apex, at the 
base slightly cordate or siibtruncate, unequal- sided, 20-45 cm. long, 15-30 cm. 
broad, on the narrower side entire or pertuse, holes mostly oblong, the other 
side pinnatifid ; segments 3-4, of equal length, inequilateral, broadened 
towards the apex, truncate, upper margin obliquely and upwards falcate- 
acuminate, confluent below ; adult lamina pinnatipartite, on each side 5-11 
linear, obliquely falcate-acuminate segments. Pedurlcle short, terete, 5-8 cm. 
long. Spathe fleshy, yellow, ovate-oblong, 10 and more cm. long including 
the acumen which is 2 cm. long. Spadix sessile, cylindrical, 8-9-5 cm. long 
and about 1-5 cm. diam. .Pistils prismatic, 5-6 mm. long ; style tetragonous, 
very short ; stigma subsessile. 

Locality : N. Kanara : Goodehalli, in evergreen (Sedgwick 6810 !), 

Distribution : N. Kanara, Nilgirls, Coromandel, Ceylon, Java, 

13. POTHOS Linn. (Cke. ii, 828). 

Species about 60.— Indo-Malayan, Madagascar. 

1. Pothos scandens Linn. Sp. PI. (1753) 968 ; Bot. Reg. t. 133 ; Hook. Ic. PL 

ii, t. 175. Cke. ii, 828 [partim] ; Engler Pflanzenr. iv, 23B (1905) 26. — P, exiguL 
{torus Schott Aroid. i, (1853) 21, t. 41.— P. (1860) 560.— 
P. decipiens Schott in Bonpl. (1859) 165. 

We have followed Engler in separating P. scandens Roxb. and P.Roxburghii 
De Vriese from P. scandens as conceived by Hook. f. in F.B. I. vi, 551 and 
Cooke FL Bomb, ii, S28. The description, therefore has to be changed. 

Description : internodes of branchlets 1-5-2 cm. long. Petiole more or less 
cuneate, 4-5 cm. long, more than 7-9 mm. broad, with rotundate auricles, 
more or less shorter than the lamina ; lamina lanceolate obtuse at the base, 
gradually narrowed towards the apex, acute, 6-8 cm. long, 1*5-2 cm. broad. 
Peduncles short, together with the spadix scarcely reaching of the petiole, 
l*S-2’5 cm. long ; upper cataphylls ovate, acute, about 0*5 cm. long. Spathe 
ovate or ovate-oblong, apiculate, 7-8 mm. long. Spadix slightly longer than 
the stipes, 6-7 mm. long about 4 mm. diam. Berries oblong-ovoid, almost 
1 cm. long, 5-6 mm. diam. 

Locality: Konkan: (Stocks) ; in dense juDgles (Graham) ; jungles of Goa 
(Lush); Marmagao (Bhiva!).— Ghats: Ghat jungles (Dalzell a Gibson) ; 
Amboli (Gammie 15022!).— AL Kanara : (Chibberl) ; Devimani Ghat 
(Kulkarni!); Castle Rock (Gammie 15552 ! Bhide !) ; Yellapur (Talbot 
4433!) ; Sumpkhund (Talbot 3592!); Kadgal (Woodrow) ; Anmod (Sedgwick 
3217!); Guddehalli, Karwar (Sedgwick 6785).— Very common in N. Kanara 
(McCann), 

Distribution : Konkan, W. Ghats to Travancoreand Ceylon, Sylhet, Assam. 
Khasia Hills, Chittagong, Andamans, Nicobars, Malay Peninsula, Siam, 
Cochin-China, Tonkin, Malay Archipelago to the Philippines. 

Flowers : Feb. 1905 (N. Kanara) ; June 1902 (Castle Rock). 

Fruit: May (N. Kanara) ; Nov. 1903 and 1910 (N, Kanara). 


( To be continued) 


THE BIRDS OF THE PROME DISTRICT OF LOWER BURMA. 

BY ' 

J, K., Stanford, m.c., i.c,s. 

WITH NOTES ON THE COLLECTION 

, , BY . . 

Dr. Claud B. Ticehurst, m.d,, m.a;, m.b.o.u., f.r.g.s. 

Part Til 

{Contmiied from page 915 of VoL XXXIV)* 

Burmese Small Yellow-naped Woodpecker (Picus chlorolophus chlorophoides). <^^341, 
365. 

I saw several, nearly all in pairs, between 1,800 ft. and 2,400 ft. near 
Nyaungg.yo in bamboo jungle, which were exceedingly tame, The nuchal 
crest was frequently raised and very noticeable. I did not see it elsewhere, 
Oates foi\nd it on the Thayetmyo-Toungoo border and not elsewhere in the 
Pegu Division. 

Spotted=breasted Pied Woodpecker (Dryobates analis). $ 114, 307. 

Oates described it as rather common near Thayetmyo. I only saw two 
single birds one near Tarokmaw on 3rd February and one in bamboo jungle 
on 2Sth March near Prome. 

[I do not feel quite satisfied that the race longipennis is recognizable. All 
that can be said is that some Burmese specimens attain a greater wing length 
than Javan examples ; the pectoral spotting is variable in character.] 

Northern YeUow»f routed Pied Woodpecker (Dryobates mahrattensis aurocristatus). 
c?5 136, 324, 

Oates describes it as confined to Northern Pegu but abundant at Thayetmyo 
* for some distance down the river.’ I shot a single female near Hmawza on 
30th March, 1929, in indaing jungle which uttered a shrill note quite unlike a 
woodpecker’s. Another was obtained out of a small party near Tonbo on 
7th February. 

[These belong to the northern race with rather a longer wing and more white 
on the upper parts than the South Indian bird, I do not consider them to be 
different from Bengal birds and so they must be called aurocristatus instead of 
bland ordi, I see no generic difference between Dryobates and Leiopicusi} 

Burmese Pigmy Woodpecker (Dryobates fi. canicapillus). c? 152. 

Oates got it in Pegu and recorded it from Arakan. I shot one out of a pair 
in the Tonj^e Reserve on 11th February, the only ones seen. 

Tickell’s Golden4acked Woodpecker (Chrysocolaptes guttacristafus guitacristatus). 

268. 

I obtained this bird near Prome where it was about the commonest wood- 
pecker. Presumably Stuart Baker’s reference to Hopwood taking eggs of 
delesserti in Tharrawaddy in May should refer to this bird. 

Northern Rufous Woodpecker (Micropternus braehyura burmanicus). 5 23. 

One was obtained on 18th January, 1929, near Paukkaung. I saw one or two 
at other times, but it was nowdiere common. 

[This is a very difficult group of woodpeckers and I think possibly too many 
races have been recognized. In the Fmma, Arakan is given as the type 
locality of phaioceps, but this is not correct as the type comes from the vicinity 
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of Calcutta. That being so, I should have hardly thought that another race 
mews would be found at Kuttak in Orissa. The single bird obtained, has a 
wing of 135 mm.]. 

Black and Buff Woodpecker (Miglyptes jugalaris). 

It is probably confined to the hills. Oates obtained it on the Arakan 
side and says it occurs in evergreen forest on the Pegu side. I saw some 
small w^oodpeckers in bamboo jungle near Nyaunggyo which I failed to 
obtain. 

Burmese ieart«spotted Woodpecker (Hemicif CDS canente canente). 

Oates (ii ; 30) got one near Nyaunggyo. I am fairly certain I saw it there^ 
but failed to obtain any. 

Indian Oreat Slaty Woodpecker (Mullerlpicas pulverulentus harterti). 

Oates obtained it in dense forest on the Arakan Hills. 

Burmese Great Black Woodpecker (Thrlponax javanensisfeddeni). 

Oates found it ‘ abundant ’ at Thayetmyo and east to the Pegu hills, and 
says he had several specimens from the Arakan Hills. It is not common but 
I have seen single birds in forest-reserves in the Arakan foot hills, and also one 
in the Nawin reserves east of Paukkaung in February 1928. 

Wryneck (lynx torquilla japonica) ? 

Oates observed it yearly as a winter visitor near Thayetmyo. All those I saw 
were between October and April and all single birds. The latest seen by me 
was one west of the Irrawaddy near Padaung on ISth April, 1929 ; I also’sawa 
single bird on the Inma lake on 24th December, 1928. 

Burmese Lineated Barbet (Thereiceryx Uneatus hodgsoni). 

Henricks shot one near Theme on 24th February, 1929. It is doubtless com- 
mon as described by Oates, but I collected very few barbets. It is certainly very 
common further south in the Yomas of the Insein district, 

IT. L intermedins seems to be separated as a recognizable race on a wing 
length averaging a few millimetres less than hodgsoni 

from Nepal, Bhutan and Buxa measure 119-139 mm. and a series from Southern 
Shan States-and Tenasserim 120-135 mm. I- am therefore unable to recognize 
intermedins as distinct. If. the birds from further south in the Peninsular of 
Burma and Siam are really distinct, they will require another name. This 
Prome bird has a wing of 132 mm.] 

Blue-throated Barbet (Cyanops asiatica asiatica). 

Oates only found it in evergreen forest on the east side of the Fegu Hills. 
The only barbets. obtained by . me in, the Arakan , Hills (where, judging by 
their notes, they were exceedingly common) were of this species. In fact the 
feature of the table-land on the ridge near Nyaunggyo in April is the 
enormous number of barbets which can be heard calling in every direction 
throughout the day. 

Burmese Crimsou-breasted Barbet (Xantholaema fasemacephala indica). 245, 62. L 
Very common in the plains. 

Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus sub sp .?). 

I have never seen it for certain, but Oates (ii. 103) obtained one at Prome in 
November. 

Burmese Plaintive Cuckoo (Cacoinautis merulinus querulus). 102, 304. 

Nearly all I saw were on or around the edges of the big jheels near Shwe- 
daung. Oates notes its partiality for grassy plains and swamps. 

Indian Banded Bay Cuckoo (Cacoraantis sonneratii sonneratii). $ 20. 270. 

One was obtained near Paukkanug on 18th January 1929, and I shot another 
on 12th March, out of some bushes on the Nawin stream near Prome. Wardlaw 
Ramsay got it at Thayetmyo, but it was apparently never seen by Oates. 

[The very slight distinctions Cacomantis Penihoceryx not 

appear to me to be of a generic character.] 
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Red-wlaged Crested Ciicko® (Clamator coromandus). 

I saw a single specimen on lOtli April, 1929, in long grass near the Taungup 
Pass, it was probably overlooked by me otherwise, though I have frequently 
seen it in the Insein district. 

Malay Koel (Eiidynamis scolopaceus inalayaoa). $ 5'^ 190, 234, 417. , 

Very common. The bird most frequently cuckolded Is probably Corvus 

insolens. 

[I agree with Mr. Baker that the Burmese birds cannot, by their larger bill 
and more rufous underparts in the female, be united with the Indian Koel 
scolopaceus.'] 

Large Malay Green»bi!Ied Malkoha (Rfaopodytes tristis longicaudatas). 182, 183, 
.184, 275. , . . 

Very common near Prome and probably throughout the whole district. 

Comtiton Crow-Pheasant (Centropus sinensis intermedins). 249. Local name : Bok, 

Very common. Nearly always found close to water. 

Lesser Concal (Centropus. b. bengalensis), 214. 

Oates described it as ‘ local 1 failed to observe it at all, but Henricks got 
male at Ngaphaw on 25th February. 

Large Burmese Paroquet (Psittacula eupatria indobiirmanica). 413, 414. 

I shpiild say this paroquet was common, but I had little opportunity of col- 
lecting them. Those shot were in a family party feeding on stubble near 
Prome on 17th April. 

Almost every evening at Prome flocks of paroquets, at an immense height, 
used to cross the Irrawaddy from we.st to east. From the pace and height at 
which they were travelling, they appeared to be coming from the Arakan Hills, 
which at this point, were only about fifteen miles away. On several occasions 
I found very large numbers of paroquets coming in to roost in the dense toddy- 
palm groves along the railway line near Hmawza. I did not see this bird in the 
Arakan Hills in April. 

Eastern Rose^ringed Paroquet (Psittacula krameri borealis). 267, 278, 309, 415. 

Very common and probably the most abundant of the family. It roosts in 
large toddy-palms, and breeds there in January and February. I have also seen 
flocks roosting in mango trees. 

[Besides the red bill in both sexes these birds are duller in colour on the upper 
and under parts than the Indian race.] 

Burmese Slaty»headed Paroquet (Psittacula schisticeps finschi). 318, 

Oates apparently found it on the Pegu Hills. I shot one in scrub near Prome 
on 30th March out of a pair, and saw others in April, and a few near Nyaunggyo 
on the Arakan side. I should say it was not common, 

Indian Lofiquet (Corryllis vernalis vernalis). 337. 

This bird must be very local, as 1 do not think I can have overlooked it for 
two years. The only ones seen were a party of 4 or 5 on 3fd April, 1929, which 
sat clustered, as if stupefled, on a small tree above Nyaunggyo, and did not 
move even when 1 shot one. I saw a single bird near the same place a few days 
later. 

Burmese Roller (Coracias benghalensis affinis). 71, 178, 285. 

Very common all over the district, except that, on the Arakan side in April, 
it was not found above 1,000 feet. 

Broad»billed Roller (Eurystomus 0 , orientalis). 

Oates describes it as comparatively rare and local. I shot one out of a party of 
five or SIX at Nyaunggyo on 15th April, 1928, and though looking for it carefully 
during the following year, failed to observe any. Uhese birds were hawking 
from the top of an immense dead forest-tree, flying round at a considerable 
height, but coming occasionally within gun-shot of the ground. They were 
noticeably more alert and hawk-like than Coracias af finis. 
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Burmese Oreen Bee»Eater (Merops orlentalis barmauus). 282. 

Extremely common over the whole district, except in the hills, and apparent- 
ly resident, as I have seen it throughout the year, the other bee-eaters being 
certainly migratory. It is paired in its breeding haunts by mid-January. I 
found a clutch of two fresh eggs on 23rd March, 1928, and caught the hen bird 
in the hole at dusk. In another nest I found naked young at the mouth of the 
nesting-hole on 16th April, 1928. From observations in the Insein District 
during August 1928, I am certain this species is migratory there, 

B!ue4ailed Bee-Eater (Merops superciliosas javanicus). 

Oates considered this bird to be resident in Pegu. In Prome it is most 
decidedly a migrant, arriving to breed in mid-March and departing again 
probably in September or October. I could not get a specimen at all during 
January or B''ebruary 1929 though constantly on the look out for it, and saw none 
up to 20th March. It breeds in, considerable numbers in the banks of all the 
larger streams, and is never seen far from water. The evening Sight of this 
species just before dusk when they are gathering to roost is a very memorable 
sight. On 4th and 11th April, 1929, I saw pairs and single birds at 3,000 feet in 
the Arakan Yomas which were apparently passing migrants. These were the 
only ones seen in these hills. This bird nests in April.. I have seen it up to 
late November in the Insein district, but it seems to disappear in the cold 
weather. 

Chestnut-headed Bee-Eater (Melittophagus e. erythrocephalus). 209, 210. 

Oates described it as found ‘ sparingly ’ in forests and well- wooded parts in 
small flocks and breeding in colonies. The only place where I found this bee- 
eater was at Ngaphaw in the foot-hills of the Pegu Yoma, where I found 
several pairs breeding within a few hundred yards of each other along the 
Ngaphaw stream on 25th February, 1929. I watched at least two pairs excavat- 
ing nest-holes which were not in sheer banks but in loose sand. Both birds sat 
close together and assisted in the digging. It may be worth while recording 
that in the Sunderbims of the Khulna District (Bengal), Mr. L. R. Fawcus and 
myself in April 1922 found a considerable number of these birds breeding in 
little holes like mouse-holes on the flat sand-dunes near the sea. Appears to 
be resident in the Insein district. 

[I see no difference between these and specimens from Ceylon, the type 
locality.] 

Blue-bearded Bee-Eater (Bucia athertoni). 399. 

In Prome District it is probably confined to the summit of the Yomas on both 
sides. Oates got it near Nyaunggyo where I saw ten or twelve between 2,400 
and 3,000 feet in April 1929. They were exceeding-Iy shy and kept to very tall 
tree-jungle, with the exception of the bird I obtained which was seen two or 
three times near the same place, and probably had a nest in the bank of the 
Taungup road. The one I saw at a little distance, appeared to be eating berries 
in a tree- top. They very rarely returned to the same spot when disturbed, as 
other bee- eaters do. 

Indian Pied King Fisher (Ceryle fudis leucomeianura). 

Common on the jheels along the Irrawaddy valley. I did not notice it else- 
where. Very tame and prone to hovering unlike other king fishers, i saw 
what appeared to be recently-fledged young in January 1929. 

Common Indian Kingfisher (Alcedo atthis bengalensis). 144. 

Common all over the district and apparently resident. 

Blytli’s Kingfisher. (Alcedo megala). 412. 

Not recorded by Oates, I shot a female on the upper waters of the Nyaunggyo 
stream on 14th April, 1929, in dense evergreen forest. I am fairly certain it 
must have been breeding and I saw possible holes in the stream bank near by, 
but had no time to investigate. This bird does not appear to have been found 
previously south of the Chin Hills. 

Indian Three-toed Kingfisher (Ceyx t. fridactylus), 371. 

Oates found this bird in evergreen forest on the Pegu Hills. On the Arakan 
side Mr. Potter shot a male on the headwaters of the. Mathon stream, west of 
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Nyatitiggyo on 6tli April at about 1,000 feet and we subsequently observed one 
on a small stream near Nyaunggyo in dense bamboo jungle on 9th April. It 
is probably easily overlooked, 

Burmese Sfork4llled Kingflstier (Rainphalcyon capensis bufiiiaMca). 14. 

Quite common and widely distributed. I did not see it in the Arakan Hills. 

Indian Wlilte-breasted Kingfisher (Halcyon sinymensls fnsca). 86. , , 

Abundant everywhere. It feeds largely on insects. I watched a pair on 
13th April, 1928, starting to excavate a hole in the Buyo stream. It is much 
more a bird of the open country than any other. 

Black«capped Kingfisher (Halcyon piieata). 

Oates got it just outside the northern boundary of the Prome district at 
Pyalo on the Irrawaddy. 1 have never seen it. 

Indian Ruddy Kingfisher (Entomothera cororaanda coromanda), 

A kingfisher of this species flew into my dining-room at Prome on 17th 
April, 1929, and collided with the punkah, whilst three of us were at breakfast. 
It then flew out of the window into a tree near by and gave me a brief but 
quite clear view; it was unfortunately disturbed before I could secure it. 
Oates obtained this species near Pegu. 

Great Pied HornbiU (Dichoceros bicornis). 

I found it common between 2,000 ft. or 3,000 ft. in the Arakan Hills in April 
and saw large gatherings, apparently of males, assembled on fruit trees on 
more than one occasion, but failed to secure any. 

Burmese Pied HornbiU (Anthracoceros malabaricus leucogaster), 229, 230. 

This appears to be the common HornbiU of the district. Oates found it 
breeding in March. I shot a male on 28th February at Ngapaw with very 
enlarged testes. This pair used to fly every morning across a wide valley at 
dawn to feed on a nyaung-tvee. The female would probably have laid within 
a week, judging by her ovary. 

[No specimens received.] 

Malayan Wreathed HornbiU (Ryhticeros undulatus). 

This was found by Theobald (Oates, ii. 93.) in Sandoway and probably 
occurs in the hills. 

Burmese Hoopoe (Upupa epops longirostr is), 5. 

This bird is common from October to February all over the plains. I found 
it breeding in the Arakan Hills from 2,000 ft. itp wards and cannot recollect 
seeing any in the plains in 1929 after mid-March. The only nest seen by me 
was in a hole in a tall tree high up, which one bird constantly visited. While 
collecting food for their young or sitting mates in these holes, individual birds 
were exceedingly tame, 

Tibetan Hoopoe (Upupa epops saturata). 3. 

One out of a pair obtained near Prome on 13th March was of this race, 

Red-headed Trogon (Pyrotrogon e. erythrocephalus). 372. 

Common between 2,OClO ft. and 3,000 ft. on the Arakan side. I observed 
trogons at about 200-300 ft. in the foot-hills on the Pegu side, but obtained 
none. P, oreskios according to Oates occurs in Arakan and the ‘ Pegu hills 
near the frontier ’ but I did not see it. ' 

large White=Rumped Swift (Micropus pacificus cooki). 339. 

Oates describes them as seen throughout the greater part of the year but 
usually flying far out of gun-shot in large flocks. In April 1929 this swift 
was exceedingly common round Nyaunggyo. I only managed to shoot one, 
but a large flock daily about 9 a m. used to hawk close over the roof of the 
bungalow and I saw them also daily on the Taungup road. As it breeds in 
the Goktelk gorge, it may be found breeding in the Arakan Plills. 
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Malay lioase**Swift (Micropus af finis snbfufcatus). 

Oates never found it for certain. I think this is the species which breeds 
freely in the High Court at Rangoon. I never saw it in Prome. 

Eastern Palm-Swift (Tachornis batassiensis infumatas). 65. 

Breeds in toddy-palms. Common and probably resident. 

Indian Crested Swift (Hemiprocne coronatus). 

Not uncommon in the drier and more open forest. I failed to obtain any. 

Bnrmese Long-tailed Nightjar (Caprimulgus macrourns ambigiis). 410. 

This was the only nightjar obtained by me in the Arakan Hills. I failed 
to find it nesting. Its note 1 have heard also on the east side of the Irrawaddy. 
It is the syllable ‘ tuk, tuk, tuk,’ repeated three or four times. I repeatedly 
saw this bird hovering at night. 

[This nightjar is quite distinct from the next one. It matches in colour 
fairly well birds from Singapore \bimaculatits\ but is too large for that race. 
C wing 207 mm. Kloss gives the wing measurement of dimamlatns as 
185-196 mm.j 

Nepal Long-tailed Nightjar (Caprimulgus raacrurus nipalensis). 225. 

One shot by me on 27th February at Ngapbaw (200 it.) was referable to this 
species. It was in stubble near the Ngaphaw stream. 

Common Indian Nightjar (Caprimulgus asiaticus). 216. 

Common and widely distributed. I did not find it breeding. Oates does not 
record C, moniicolus from anywhere in the Pegu Division except Toungoo. 
The only one shot was near Ngaphaw on 26th Febrnary. The call of the 
commonest nightjar heard at night east of the Irrawaddy was the (four-sylla- 
bled) * tuk, tuk, te tuk,’ unlike that of 

Burmese Great-eared Nightjar (Lyncornis c. cerviniceps). 

Oates describes it as * very abundant at the foot of the Arakan Hills near 
Prome and found it common on the Thayetmyo- Toungoo Yoma. I saw none 
but have found it since in the Insein district further south. Stuart Raker’s 
description of its breeding near 'Myingyan on the Upper Chindwin * must be 
a mistake. The area described probably lies in the Upper Chindwin or 
Monywa districts. 

Indian Barn Owl (Ty to alba javanica). 

I have seen this owl occasionally but never obtained it. Oates describes it as 
* abundant over the whole of Pegu \ 

Short-eared Owl (Asio f. flammeus). 

Oates had only one record at Toungoo. I saw a single bird in long grass 
on the Nawin marshes near Prome on 2nd December, 1928. I know this bird 
well and there cannot have been any mistake as it was close to me. In Novem- 
ber 1924, it may be worth recording, I fiushed a number of Short-eared Owls 
in elephant grass near Tamauthi on the Upper Chindwin. 

Burmese Spotted Owlet (Athene brama pulchra). Local name \—Zigwet, 

Oates remarks its abundance in Prome within 15 miles of the Irrawaddy. 
It is extremely common and far from shy even in daylight and found over most 
of the district. I watched a pair copulating in December 1927 and again 
on 1st May, 1928, on a branch immediately after leaving their hollow tree 
at dusk, a process accompanied by a duet of shrill chattering notes. I have 
frequently seen these owls hawking flying ants. This owl is one of those which, 
like the long-eared owl and others, conducts a duet at night in the breeding 
season. ^ 

Jungle Owlet (Glaucidium cuculddes), Burmese 21, 82. 

I saw what r think was a specimen of this owl near Paukkaung in 
January, 1929, and one was brought to me from the same place on 18th January, 
1929. I shot another at Kandin on 24th January This bird has a short single 
note. 

[These owls are very puzzling. The race in Assam to Pegu is said to be 
rufescens, a richly coloured bird of a general rufous brown tint. From a series 
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of such birds, these two birds from the Prome district stand out at once and are 
as pale and grey above as from N. W. Himalayas but are rather 

more rufous on the under-parts than most. Wing d* ^46 mm. ; $ 148 mm. 
I must leave them as indeterminable till further specimens are to hand.] 

'■r Osprey (Pandloii ballaet«s liallaetiis). 

I saw one several times in February 1929 on the Letpanbu jheel and on 
the last occasion it had become entangled with one of the many fishhooks 
which Btxrmans attach to lines fastened to rods in the shallower parts of the 
jheel. I should not be surprised if it bred along the Irrawaddy valley in this 
area. 

Black Vulture (Sarcogyps calvus). , , 

Not uncommon ; I have not been certain of its breeding but I think that odd 
pairs do so in the large leipaMn trees on the islands of the Irrawaddy. 

kdiaa Wliite-backed Vulture (Pseudogyps bengalensis). 

Abundant. I did not collect any vultures and failed to identify Gy^s indicus. 
Pseudogyps nests in some numbers in the cotton trees of the lower Irrawaddy 
valley, the nests being largely made of leaves. 

Eastern Peregrine Falcon (Falco peregrinus calidus). 

Oates records obtaining it * pretty often at Prome I failed to observe it. 

Burmese Red-legged Falconet (Microhierax cmrulescens burmanlcus). 

This bird is probably easily overlooked and I only procured one in two years, 
at about 1,000 ft, in the Arakan Yoma toot-h\l\s in April 1928. 

Fielden’s Hawk (Neohierax insignis insignis). 

Oates describes it as ‘ abundant at Thayetmyo extending to the crest of the 
Arakan Hills. ^ The only one I saw was a female on 11th March, 1929, about 20 
miles east of Prome on the Paukkaung road. This bird had a soft-shelled egg 
in the oviduct and another in the ovary as big as a marble. Its flight was 
curiously weak and much more resembled that of a young parrot than a falcon. 
The gizzard contained a snake. I am very doubtful if this bird is common in 
the Prome District, but I may have overlooked it. 

Burmese Kestrel (Cerchueis tinnunculus saturatus). $ 103. 

Fairly common. 1 saw no signs of it breeding and it was mainly observed 
from November to March. Oates considered it a winter visitor only. 

Large Grey*headed Fishing Eagle (ichthyophaga i. Ichthyaetus). 

I saw a bird two years running sitting on a nest in a \ox%e letpanbin (cotton) 
tree at Gwema, in early February. As soon as she left the nest, House Crows 
made repeated attempts to get at the eggs. As described in the Fatma, ed. ii, 
the nest was in a huge tree close to the bank of the Irrawaddy, 

Chestnut Buzzard-Eagle (Butastur Uventer). 5 205. 

Not uncommon. A female shot near Theme on 24th February, had an egg 
in the ovary a little larger than a pea. I saw two pairs on 7th February near 
Tonbo. A pair were seen constantly in open jungle near Prome from February 
to April which were undoubtedly nesting, but tliey were extremely wary and 
I failed to locate the nest. Oates twice found eggs in March. 

Serpent Eagle (Spilornis cheela burmanicus). ^ 129. 

I shot a solitary male on 6th February near Nyaunggyo with much enlarged 
testes. Otherwise I saw no signs of this bird breeding unless some of the birds 
seen in the Arakan Hills were wrongly mistaken for Pernis ptilorhynchus , 
[wing 451 mm.] 

Brabminy Kite (Haiiastiir Indus Indus). 

Common. About March this bird, like Milvus govinda, dlmest entirely 
disappears and is only seen in very small numbers if at all, until September. 

Common Pariah Kite (Milyus mlgrans govinda). 

Very common but seems to disappear almost completely by March. Oates 
(ii 203) says * from June to September.* Nests in January. In October large 
gatherings once again become noticeable. 
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Large Indiaii Kite (Milviis migrants Uneaius)^ c? 30p. 

I obtained one or two but should not describe it as common and I saw no 
signs of its nesting. Oates apparently only observed it from October to 
February and did not find’it breeding (it. 204). 

Biack«slioMdered Kite (Elantis coeruleus). 

I did not obtain this bird but saw several. Oates (ii. 205) only observed them 
in the rains from June to mid-October, but my experience was exactly the 
reverse. In 1928-29 I saw one on 9th October, a pair on the Letpanbu jheel on 
1st February, and a single bird on 20th March, 1929, all others being 
invariably seen in the ‘ open season.’ Its habit of hovering and its pale grey 
colour distinguish it at once in the field. 

Marsh-Harrier (Circus aerugiaosus). 89, 99, 269. 

Only three were obtained. In the mature plumage (89 and 269), these birds 
were exceedingly common. I shot one out of a pair on 1st February, both of 
which had conspicuous pale heads, the only ones seen in this plumage. These 
birds were frequently seen a considerable distance from water, hunting the low 
scrub-hiils near the Irrawaddy. 

[An adult male on 27th January had just completed the moult of the wings ; a 
female on 1st February is moulting the old whitish feathers of the crown and 
the new ones in quill are rufous with fine dark central streaks.] 

Pied Harder (Circus melanoieuca melanoleuca), S c? ?$ 32, 34, 246, 269. 

Common from November to March. In the immature plumage (34 and 269) 
it never seems to associate with adult males which I noticed were nearly always 
seen in ones and twos. It is spread over the whole district at this time of the 
year, and is the commonest of the Harriers. 

Shikra (Astur badius poliopsis). ^ d* $ 90, 189, 231 . 

I shot three ; one was a male of a pair which were in my garden on 30th 
January ; the second was a single male in a tree in indaing jungle near Prome 
and the last was a solitary female near Ngaphaw which w’as hawking insects 
over a jungle fire in company with kites, swallows and cuckoo-shrikes. The 
stomach contained two small lizards and a bundle which looked like the 
remains of a spider. 

[These birds are a trifle larger than dussumierty the proportions of wing to 
tail are the same as in this race (cf , Fauna, edi. ii.] 

Crested Honey-Buzzard (Perm s p. ptilorbyachus ?), d'SOl. 

The only one obtained was shot at 3,000 ft. near Nyaunggyo in April. A 
buzzard which, 1 think, belonged to this species, was common here and 
undoubtedly breeding, and I saw it also up the Mathon stream in April 1928, 
It has a loud-ringing note of four syllables which can be heard a mile or more 
away, and has a curious ‘ display ’ flight in which the wings are moved rapidly 
in short strokes. Oates mentions (ii, 203) that he obtained it at Prome and 
Thayetmyo and apparently found it breeding. 

[Longest crest feathers 32 mm. ; wg. 431 mm. The crest is fairly well deve- 
loped and the wing is large for the Indian mce ruficoUis. Forehead and lores 
ashy grey ; under-parts white, barred on the flanks and streaked on the breast 
with fulvous.] 

Siberian Honey-Buzzard (Pernis apivof us orientalis) ? <^ 24. 

One was obtained near Paukkaung by Mr. Williams on 18th January, 1929, 
and I saw several about this time near the same place. Those I saw were in 
pairs. They struck me as being very sluggish birds. Oates did not meet 
them'. '■ ■ 

[The wing 4C0 mm, appears to be very smsM tot orienialis . A very white 
bird on the under-parts with heavy median brown streaks on the breast.] 

Burmese Black-crested Baza (Baza leuphotes burmana). 

Oates apparently never met it, I had a close view of one of a pair in high 
tree-jungle at the Nyaunggyo stream sources on 14th April, 1929. From the 
white breast and the fact that I noted both birds at the time to be ‘ as black as 
crows % there is, I think, no doubt of the species. The crest of the bird I saw 
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was raised perpendicularly. The note \¥as a whistle like a kite’s and I have 
little dottbt they; were breeding.' 

Bttrfnese Green Pigeon (Cmcopm phwnkoptetus viridiff ons). $ 312, 

Oates (BB li. 307 ) says that it is ‘ spread over the whole province alike in the 
hills and plains ’ , whereas in SYray Feathers (voL iii), he says, ‘ I have never 
received it from the Pegn Hills nor from those of Arakan. It is essentially a 
bird of the- plains.’ 

I did not see any in the Arakan Hills in April 1929, I have seen flocks near 
Paukkaung as late as mid-May, and others at the foot of the Arakan Hills in 
mid-April, ,, ' 

[This appears to be viridifrons thoiagh the wing (sex J) is 176 mm,; 
Mr. Baker gives the range as 184-200 mm,] 

Asliy-lieaded Green Pigeon (Dendrophasa pompadoufa phayrei). ^ 353. 

Oates says it is confined to the denser forests on the hills. I saw a fair num- 
ber at 3,000 ft, above Nyaunggyo in April 1929 in the company of Pin-tailed 
Green Pigeons, where they were exceedingly tame and pairing. 

Pin-tailed Green Pigeon (Sphenocercus a, apicauda). ^ 338. 

Oates did not meet with this bird at all in Pegu. I found it quite common 
from 2,400 ft. to 3,000 ft. near Nyaunggyo in April 1929, many being paired and 
others pairing. They were exceedingly tame and 1 frequently flushed pairs 
from the grass on the Padaung-Taungup road, and watched others feeding at 
very close quarters. They are very parrot-like when in trees. Probably in the 
Pegu Division it is entirely a bird of the hills. 

[This Pigeon has a broad, black band across the central tail, a character 
omitted in the Fauna, Apicauda is surely substantive and cannot be altered 
to apicaudus !] 

Wedge-tailed Green Pigeon (Sphenocercus s. sphenurus). $ 333. 

Oates says : * Found throughout the hill portions of Pegu.’ I got one, more or 
less by accident, on 2nd April, 1929, at Nyaunggyo. It was with a flock but I 
thought the latter were mainly apicauda. 

Green Imperial Pigeon (Muscadivora senea sylvatica). 

Very common in the cold weather, especially just across the Irrawaddy, 
near Prome. I have not seen any after February and saw none in the Arakan 
Hills in April. 

Indian Emerald Dove (Chalcophaps indica indica). ^ 226. 

Common in the denser portions of the district and occurs up to 3,000 ft. on 
Arakan side, where I found a nest with young a few days old in bamboo on 
11th April, 1929. The bird was extremely wary and difficult to observe enter- 
ing and leaving the nest. 

Blue Rock-Pigeon (Columba livia). ^ 181, 

Oates never met it though in the Fauna {v,22\), Macdonald is quoted as 
saying that it is ‘ common in Myingyan.’ Large numbers exist in a semi- 
domestic state round most pongyi-kyaungs. The bird shot by me was drinking 
at a pool of salt gaseous water. 

On two occasions in April 1929, I saw a very large Pigeon going down into 
dense bamboo-jungle on the hill-side near Nyaunggyo bungalow, but failed to 
obtain it. The general colour appeared to be dark vinous-brown on the upper 
parts and its size made it doubtful if it was Alsocomus puniceus. This note is 
placed on record in case Ducula insignis gviseicapilla is later found breeding 
here,.^'.":' 

Indian Rufous Turt!e=*Dove (Strepfopelia orientalis meena). 403. 

I saw several pairs near Nyaunggyo in April 1929 where it was probably 
breeding. I doubt if it occurs elsewhere in the district commonly except in 
dense jungle, though it is found in evergeen jungle at a mucn lower elevation 
in the Insein district. 

[This specimen is meenq> of the Fama^ ed, ii ; agricola of Hartert.] 
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Bssrmese Spotted Dove (Streptopelia diioensis tigrina). 

Very common and more or less resident, A nest found by me on 30th 
January, 1929, in an isolated cane-brake in the Nawin marshes contained three 
eggs, the only time I have ever seen a pigecm’s or a dove’s nest with such a 
number. Another nest found on 25th December, 1929, near Kyithe and 
containing newly-hatched young, was made of grass in a bush only about three 
feet from the ground. 

Burmese Red Turtle-Dove ((Enopopelia tranquebarica humiUs.) $ 255. 

Oates never found this bird breeding, and my impression is that it is a winter 
visitor to Prome only, arriving in November and the majority leaving in 
March. During December and January, very large flocks can be seen. 

Bar-tailed Cuckoo-Dove (Macropygia unchall tusalia). 

As Oates did not apparently record it from anywhere west of the Sittang, 
it may be worth nothing that I saw no signs of it in April 1928 or 1929 in the 
Arakan Hills. 

Burmese Jungle-Fowl (Qallus bankiva robinsoni). 

Abundant. I do not think that in any part of Burma in which I have been, 

* the breeding months are November to March (S. B. v. 298,) I have how- 
ever seen young in Prome on one occasion with feathers beginning to sprout as 
early as 27th February 1928. In April, 1929, very large numbers of young ones 
were seen between 1st and 14th near Nyaunggyo. A few of these could just flut- 
ter others were newly hatched, the old hens being extremely tame. No cock- 
birds were seen accompanying broods. I have seen young birds that could just 
fly in mid- April 1925, at Tharon in the Tenasserim Division. 

Burmese Silver Pheasant (Genmeus lineatus). 244, 273. 

Oates suspected that both this species and cuvieri possibly occurred west of 
the Irrawaddy valley. Both the Silver Pheasants obtained for me, came from 
the low hills east of the Irrawaddy between Tarokmaw and the Inma swamp. 
1 saw very few and could not describe its distribution. 

Oates’s Silver Pheasant (Gennseus cmhiA aptid, Oates). 

Oates remarks that it occurs * over the whole of the Arakan Hills, extending, 
1 think, quite down to the Irrawaddy river He shot one at Nyaungchidauk 
just where the Taungup road starts to ascend the Yoma. On 14th April, 1929, 
at Nyaunggyo in evergeen forest I met a female with a single newly-hatched 
chick. This bird had a pronounced crest and a dark chestnut tail with brown 
bars. It ran all round me in great excitement clucking in a low tone and 
rufliing out its feathers like a barn-door fowl. I saw one other hen bird come 
.down to drink a few days earlier at the same stream, but otherwise saw none. 

[I have not attempted to work out these pheasants, which are practically 
topotypes of G. L oatesi, as the material in the British Museum is insufficient. 
The genus Gennaus is a very puzzling one and only carefully collected material 
with full data together with field notes can throw light on the subject- I stress 
this, as Mr. Stuart Baker has already stressed it {Faima, ed. ii, V. p. 331), 
in order to bring home to the * men on the spot the only people who can help, 
the fact that, after all these years, not nearly enough of these Pheasants have 
been preserved and sent home for a proper understanding to be arrived at, 
though annually numbers must be killed. 

The outline of the problem is as follows :~*We have the Black-breasted Kalij 
of Assam with black predominating on the back, extending into 
the north of Burma ; then the Silver Pheasant, nycthemerus, with white 
predominating on the back, extending from China into the east of Burma; 
and lastly the Silver Pheasant of the type, with the feathers on the 

back silver-grey, due to the markings of black and white being about equal, 
extending into South Burma from Malay. Thus, taking Burma as a whole, 
we have, according to present ideas, one or more representatives of these three 
species, but their distribution is by no means clear, and apparently in some cases 
we have a representative of more than one species, side by side in the same 
district. If we could be sure of this, then we should know for certain that 
we have three species to deal with, each forming local races. If, however, no 
two forms are ever found in the same area, then it seems much more likely 
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that in reality all three Kalij-Silver Pheasants are one species with nmnbers 
of races grading from black in the Hirn,alayas to white in China. 

Yet a third alternative remains as regards Burma ; have we a representative 
of each of the supposed species which, where they meet, hybridize ? 

What we want to know therefore is this: — Can one or more recognizable 
forms be found in the. same district ? If so, can they be obtained in the 
same brood, (<?>) the same locality, or is there an elevational diffei-ence 
in their distribution ? Are the same types of females always associated with 
the same types of males, or are there different types of females in the same 
area? These are the sort of notes required with specimens, together with 
precise data as regards date, locality, colour of soft parts, etc.] 

Blne-hreasted Quail (Excalfactoria cWnensis chinensis). 

I saw a good many when shooting snipe in September and October 1928 in 
wet grass land on the Nawin marshes, where it probably bred. Not seen 
elsewhere. ■ 

Black* breasted Quail (Coturnix coromandelica). 

Common /in Northern Pegu ' (Oates), I shot a good many especially in 
September and October 1928, but did not find it actually breeding. 

Arakan Hil!»Partridge (Arborophila rufogularis intermedia). 

Oates obtained a number, all between Nyaungchidauk and Nyaunggyo. I 
should doubt it if it ever comes below 1,500 ft, on this side except in the rains, 
as the few I saw were nearly all in or near evergreen jungle, and seemed very 
partial to water. 

Phayre’s Burmese FrancoUn (Francoiinus pintadeanus phayrei). $.72. 

Oates described it as confined to that portion of the Irrawaddy valley ' above 
Prome k It was common 20 miles south of Prome and I got it near Padinbin 
on the south-west border of the district. It will probably be found on the 
forest outskirts down to Tharrawaddy. It is not uncommon but difficult to 
ffush. 

Burmese Button Quail (Turnix maculatus maculatus). $ 351, 393. 

Common and probably resident. It was the only quail I saw in the Arakan 
Hills where I saw several at 3,000 ft. in pairs and small parties. 

Eastern Ballon’s Crake (Porzana pusilia). $ 143, 247. 

I shot one at Letpanbu on lOch February and one at Prome on 5th March, 
1929. These birds were very tame and running about close to me. 

Oates only obtained one in many years. 

Indian Blue-breasted Banded Rail (Hypotaenidia striata gularis), 

I did not meet this for certain , though Oates describes it as found over the whole 
Province. When snipe-shooting I twice flushed rails which I failed to secure. 

Chinese White-breasted Water-hen (Amauror nis phoenicurus chinensis). 416. 

Common : breeds. 

Indian Moorhen (Oaliinula chloropus indicus). 

Oates apparently only got one, just outside the northern border of the Prome 
District in Thayetmyo. It was common in the Nawin marshes at Prome and 
I saw young ones late in September 1927. 

The Water-Cock (Gallicr ex cinerea). 

I only saw one or two on the Nawin marshes at odd times. This is a bird 
which 1 have never seen in Burma except singly, and usually in very unexpect- 
ed places. 

Indian Purple Moorhen (Porphyrio poliocepfaalus). 

Common and resident on all the big Jheels ot the Irrawaddy valley. 

Coot (Fulica atra atra). 

Not seen by me. Oates did not apparently .‘find it w^est of the Pegu Yoma, 
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Masked Flofoot (HeHopais personata). 

Oates says he saw one killed on Inma, which is 25 miles south of Prome. 
In the Fauna he says * I believe I once killed one on the Irrawaddy 
above Prome but did not preserve it P As it was found very commonly in the 
lower reaches of the Myitmaka in Tharrawaddy, it almost certainly occurs on 
the upper reaches where the Myitmaka takes its source from the Inma Lake. 
I think I flushed more than one in the Nawin marshes but failed to obtain any. 
I also heard its note more than once. 

Bronze- winged Jacana (Metopldius ifldJcus). 

Common on the big lakes of the Irrawaddy valley, and in other suitable 
places ; it undoubtedly breeds on Letpanbu and the Kywedalin swamps. . 

PheasanWaiied Jacana (Hydrophasianus chirurgus). Local name 

Oates considered this bird a permanent resident, but I got the impression 
that the bulk of those I saw on Letpanbu in December 1928 and January 1929 
has passed on by March. 

Painted Snipe (Rostratula benghaiensis benghalensis). 

It is noteworthy that Oates considered it rare and only obtained it at the end 
of the rains. Practically the only occasions on which I obtained it were in 
August and September while snipe-shooting on the Nawin marshes. Some 
seen then were distinctly immature and it almost certainly breeds on the 
Nawlin during the rains. 

Indian Stone-Plover (Burhinus oedicnetnus indicus). 

I should not be surprised to find this bird breeding on the dry rolling hills on 
the north-eastern border, though the only one I ever saw was a single bird on 
8th July, 1928, on the Nawin marshes, probably a passing migrant. 

Great Stone-Plover (Esacns recurvirostds). 

I looked for this bird carefully on the Irrawaddy and adjacent streams and 
failed to find it. 

Large Indian Pratincole (Glareola maldivarum) . 261. 

Oates notes its arrival in February and found eggs in March, April and May. 
It breeds in several places along the Irrawaddy valley and in Prome my earliest 
records were early March. In 1928, there W’as a fairly large colony breeding on 
the Nawin marshes at Prome and I found a single incubated egg on 30th May, 
1928. This colony had entirely vanished from the ground on 8th July, and did 
not return there in 1929 though I saw a single bird on 10th March, 1929, and a 
pair later on. I also found three or four pairs breeding on burnt stubble near 
Letpanbu and saw a nest with one mcubated egg on 23rd March, 1929. In this 
situation the egg was extremely difficult to see, even when I knew its exact 
whereabouts. An unusual decoy trick practised by one sitting hen I watched 
was to leave the eggs aud nestle some yards away, exactly as if she was on 
her nest. 

Smalllndian Pratincole (Glareola lactea). 119, 200. 

Breeds in very large numbers along the Irrawaddy valley. It appears to be, 
at any rate, a local migrant arriving in February and is very rare from July 
to January. Eggs can be found in some numbers from 20th March onwards, 
though I saw a young one on 21st March, 1929 ; colonies probably suffer 
severely from casualties, and I have found eggs as late as 16th May, shortly 
before the river rose. On this date I also saw almost fully-grown young, which 
can be distinguished in the field by the pale head and the absence of any 
black on the forehead. 

I attempted to take thermometric records of eggs at 4 p.m. in March and 
found that a thermometer placed between the eggs registered 105-110 degrees. 
The usual clutch in this district is two, and at least 50 per cent of the nests are 
placed under isolated tufts of grass or other herbage for shade. 

These birds have a very remarkable flight, occasionally seen when hawking 
lour over the water at dusk. They appear to slide just above the surface with 
wings vibrating rapidly just above the back, the wings never seeming to be 
brought into a horizontal position at all. 
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"■■..■.'LaraSa ■" ■ ■ 

I saw no Gulls at all on the Irrawaddy in Prome District, though one might 
well have expected them, except two on 16th March, 1928, which I only got a 
distant view of, . ^ They may have been 

Whiskered Terfl (ClilMoiifas ieacopr^^^ 295, 296., ■ 

Oates only observed it from November to May, and did not find it breeding, I 
did not get a chance to visit the big lakes in the rains and only saw three Whisker- 
ed Terns in two years. Two of these were shot on Letpanbu on 22nd March, 1929, 
and were feeding on a backwater with S. aurantia. These birds did not agree 
with the description in either Oates or Stuart Baker as regards their bill and 
legs. The mandibles were vinous black and inside of the mouth very dark, 
vinous reel ; legs vinous red. The sinall size and mottled appearance of the 
head and nape distinguished them from other Terns on the wing. 

On Sth and 15th October, 1929, I saw small parties of Whiskered Terns 
apparently migrating south across country near Tantabin in Insein District. 

[Both are young birds in first winter plumage. Bills, exposed, 30-30*5 mm.; 
moulting tail, wings and body plumage.] 

Indian River-Tern (Sterna aurantia). 

The commonest Tern in the district and nests in very large colonies on 
suitable sand-banks. My impression is that most of them leave the district 
after the river rises in June, returning to their breeding haunts in January, 
The commonest clutch is two, and I have found eggs in numbers by 22nd 
March. The nest is always in a deep hollow, unlined, in sandy mud. 

I watched a male on 22nd March, 1928, ‘ rolling * in front of the female, with 
tall vertically erect and wings shuffling, in a manner very similar to the 
courtship of the Lapwing. 

Black-bellied Tern (Sterna melanogaster). 

This Tern is by no means uncommon and probably resident in small 
numbers, but I failed to find it breeding. It was certainly not breeding in one 
very large colony of Rhyncops^ S. anraniia and S. sinensis in March, 1929. 
It appeared to be breeding near Letpankaya in March, 1928, and 1 saw several 
8-10 miles up the Thaledan stream in April, 1928, but again saw nothing to 
prove that they were breeding. It is the only Tern which wanders far and 
wide fishing over the smaller streams and road -side ditches of the paddy 
plain. 

White-shafted Ternlet (Sterna a. sinensis). 292. 

I very much regret that I did not collect more Terns of this species. The 
only one shot, on an island off Padaung on 21st March, 1929, was, I think, 
undoubtedly breeding though it was just before dark and I had no time to 
look for the eggs. This specimen was from a small colony, of which every 
bird was flying" round excitedly, exactly as if they had eggs. On 26th March, 
1928, I saw one or two pairs on the same island which showed no signs of 
breeding. On 16th May, 1928, I found two nests each with two eggs of a 
Little Tern near Natniaw but did not identify the bird by shooting. 

[This is no doubt Sterna a. sinensis, B wg. 173 mm.; bill exposed 28*5 mm.; 
shafts of the first three primaries white. In the Eaum, ed. ii, it is said that 
this Tern breeds on the of Burma, whereas the Tern breeding on the 
^rivers of Burma is pusilla. Assuming that pusilla differs from sinensis, this 
distribution cannot be correct. Robinson and Kloss give sinensis as the 
breeding bird in the Malay rivers,] 

Indian Skimmer (Rhyncops albicollis). 293. 

Oates says the normal clutch is four. The nests found by me never con- 
tained more than three and I think incubation starts as soon as the first egg is 
laid. I found three nests with birds sitting between 22nd and 26th March, 
1928, and shot the male of a sitting hen on 21st March, 1929, finding two or 
three nests on the same date. The nest is always an irregular hollow on the 
bare sand far from other birds, and I noticed the hen constantly leaving the 
nest to fly round with her mate. A flock was migrating south down the river 
on. 15th November, 1928, 
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fCemtlsIi Plover (teucopoiias alexaodrmtts alexandrlnus). 115, 116, 314, 315, 316. 

Oates never met it. I should say it was fairly common on the Iirrawaddy 
from November to March. I came across a large flock near Tarokmaw on 
4th February, all exceedingly tame and in very worn plumage, and another 
large gathering on 24th March in all stages of plumage but with a number of 
conspicuous chestnut-headed males. Saw nothing to suggest that they breed 
in the district. 

[Two from Tarokmaw on 4th February in worn plumage and three from 
Thaledan on 24th March in very fresh dress. These I cannot separate from 
the typical race. Wg. 108-114 mm. ; bill exposed, 1S*5-17*S mm.] 

Little Ringed Plover (Charadrius d. dubius). 

Oates (ii. 371) says he never saw it in * Northern Pegu.’ It is practically 
impossible to distinguish this and the next race in the field. 

Jerdon’s Little Ringed Plover (Charadrius d. jerdoni) ? d* 130, 248, 193. 

Probably resident. All the Ringed Plovers obtained by me in February and 
March were of this race. They included one shot at dusk out of a party flying 
south overland which appeared to be migrating on 5th March, 1929. 
A Ringed Plover undoubtedly nests in the district, not only on the sand- banks 
of the Irrawaddy, but on the big shingle banks of the Thaledan and other 
streams, but I failed to find any nests or identify which race it was. At a short 
distance seen with glasses, this bird appears to have red eyes. One, which 
appeared to have a nest close to me at Letpankaya, kept sinking down and pre- 
tending to brood, shuffling its wings. This habit is noticeable in hiaticula 
during courtship. It is noteworthy that Oates did not find either this bird or- 
dubius breeding. 

Eastern Golden Plover (Pluvialis dominicus fnivus). $ 52, C 242. 

Oates remarks that there is one passage from September until November and 
December but a considerable number remain till April or May. I saw newly- 
arrived immigrants on 3rd October, 1928, and the earliest usually arrive in 
mid-September. From then on to March it is common in suitable country, 
a favourite haunt being the sandy ATa^wg-fields near Shwedaung. 

[Two from Shwedaung on 22nd January and 2nd March* Both are young 
birds moulting into summer plumage ; one of them retains a considerable amount 
of juvenile plumage on the upper parts.] 

Spuf-winged Plover (Hoplopterus ventf alls). 

Very common and i*esident. A considerable number breed up all the streams 
running out of the Arakan Hills. Oates did not find its nest and I found it the 
shyest and wariest bird to observe, unless a high bank or rise commanded the 
nesting- ground. T found one clutch incubated on 29th April, 1928, and another 
on 3rd "March, 1929, both on open sand-flats : in neither case was there any 
attempt at a nest. Judging from parties of 5 and 6 seen in mid-April up the 
Thaledan and Mathon streams, the males either congregate in the breeding 
season like Mallard, or there are still unpaired birds passing through. 

The crouching of the male bird, when alarmed, is very similar to a habit I 
noticed in the male Ringed-Plover in England in 1927. 

Burmese Red- wattled Lapwing (Lobivanellus Indlcus atronuchalis). 

Common and apparently resident, breeding mainly on paddy or fallow land. 

Grey-headed Lapwing (Microsarcops dnereus). 

Common in small parties from October to March and seen usually on the 
edges of fresh-water tanks. Oates records seeing large flocks at Inma. 

Black-winged Stilt (fiimantopus h. hiraantopus). 

This bird is certainly not a ‘ resident ’ over the greater part of Burma (S. B. 
vi. 193). Oates considered it a winter immigrant only, and though 1 have seen 
it in several districts, I have never seen any sign of its breeding, except a small 
colony which I found in July 1921 near Kinu in the Shwebo district of Upper 
Burma. 

There were six or seven pairs breeding at Kinu on what the Burmans call a 
‘ soap bog of such a nature that no money would tempt them into it, and I 
failed to obtain the eggs, though I saw with field-glasses from a distance at least 
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one hen bird sitting. In Prome the Stilt was by no means common, and I only 
saw a few. One part^? of 12 which I saw in late September 1927 arriving over 
the hill from the north on to the Nawin marshes were, I think, certainly on 
.passage. 

Eastern Carlew (Namenisis arquaia linear 

I once heard a curlew passing down the Irrawaddy and Fielden got one 
(as also Whimbrel) at Thayetmyo. Oates never saw it away from the sea- 
coast neighbourhood. 

Green Sanilplper (Trliigvi ochropws). 95. 

vSeen in small numbers from August to April. I think Oates’s remark that 
he has generally found * this Sandpiper in paddyfields-in company with Snipe ’ 
must refer to 7'. giareola, 

Mafsli«Sandplper (T. stagnatlH^^^^ 

1 do not think I can possibly have 'confused this bird with the Greenshank 
which was common in Prome. Oates describes it as abundant in Pegu on the 
mudbaiiks of the larger rivers. I never saw it for certain. 

Common Sandpiper (T. hypoleucus). 

This bird is probably observable from July to May. I have seen it from late 
July to mid-April and it is common but rarely occurs except in ones or twos. 

Wood Sandpiper (T. glareola) $ 96. 

This is undoubtedly the common sandpiper of the district and is found 
everywhere from July 20th to mid- April wherever there is water or marshy 
ground. Snipe-shooting in this district and Henzada is nearly always complica- 
ted in August and September by the cloud of Wood-Sandpipei*s rising 
continually before one, out of which the rising Snipe has to be picked. 
It is very widely distributed along the Irrawaddy and even found on the 
bigger hill-streams at low altitude's. I have seen it as late as April 29th. 

Redshank (Tetanus tetanus sub-sp. ?) 

I shot one or two on Inma, but it wais nowhere common and I did not see 
it along the Irrawaddy valley. [No specimens.] 

Greenshank (Glottis nebularia). 

Very common from September to March along the Irrawaddy. I have 
occasionally seen quite considerable flocks, andit isthe commonest large wader. 

Temminck’s Stint (Erolia temmincki) A $ 91, 64. 

Common in flocks in September and October and a few remain until 
mid- April. Oates described it as 'comparatively rare’, but I think it will be 
found to be at least as common as subminuta which he thought the common 
stint of the Pegu Division. 

Little Stint (Erolia m. minuta). 

Oates described it as * by no means common ’ and apparently procured it 
only in South Pegu. I saw considerable numbers of Stints in flocks from 
mid-August onwards, but all those obtained were or subminuta. 

Long»toed Stint (Erolia subminuta) $ 100, 109. 

I shot several of these in February and March 1929 on Letp an bu and could 
always distinguish them from the other stints they were with by the much 
darker mottlings of the back. I shot it in mid -August in the Insein district 
in 1929. 

[These are darker on the upper parts th 2 in minuta in similar winter dress 
due to the dark centres of the feathers having a larger area ; the tail feathers 
ai'e darker and there is a well-defined grey streaked pectoral gorget. The toes 
are of course noticeably long and slender.] 

Woodcock (Scolopax r. rusticola). 

I can find no records of this bird in Prome, but it is probably overlooked, 1 
had a report of some being seen two miles north of Inma in 1928 and thought I 
saw one on the edge of the Inma swamp. Mr. Claudius of the Burma Railways 
shot 3 near Hmawza, a few miles east of Prome, in December 192S. 
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Coffloioo or Fantaii Soljpe (Capella g. gallinago). cf 142, 

Common but probably does not arrive in any numbers before December 
and is then confined to the mayin paddy on the Irrawaddy jheeis. This bird’s 
flight, note, reddish-brown appearance on the wing, and the places it frequents, 
all distingmsh it at once from the Pintail. 

[One, February 10th ; I can match this exactly with British birds.] 

Pintai! Snipe (Gallmago stemira). c?6. 

Mr. C. E, Milner, x. f. s., first brought to my notice the fact that a large 
number of Pintail Snipe obtained in September or October, are moulting their 
primaries and can barely fly. In HU, he writes of a day’s shooting near 
Moulmein on 3rd September, 1927. *A number of birds we killed with 
primaries only just sprouting: some could hardly flutter. . . As far as lean 
remember, these birds were all plump and all Pintail and showed 2, 3 or 4 
bright blue quills in each wing.’ I noticed much the same thing in Prome 
but did not preserve any. These birds sat very close and flew with difficulty 
and possibly they moult several of their primaries at once. 

In 1927 and 1928, Pintail Snipe had arrived in some numbers on the Nawin 
marshes by 14th August and were abundant throughout September and October. 
Later on, when the ground dries up except for the jheeis along the Irrawaddy, 
the balk of those seen are Pantail. On tUe Inma lake I have shot this bird in 
the hottest part of the day out of the shade of bushes on baked mud a 
considerable distance from water. I noticed the same thing in the Upper 
Chindwin where one often flushed snipe out of burnt Kaing grass. The habit 
of spending the middle of the day on dry sandy ground far from water is one 
not uncommon with Snipe in Great Britain, especially in the eastern counties. 

Spotted-billed Pelican (Pelecanus philippetisis ?) 

This bird must be rare in the district as I only saw .one pelican in two years 
and did not get near enough to identify the species for certain. 

Indian Large Cormorant (Phalacrocorax carbo sinensis). 

I did not see this bird, and do not think it can have been at all common. 

Little Cormorant (Phalacrocorax niger). 291, 

A fair number from November to March along the river. This bird breeds in 
some numbers in palm trees at Ky an gin and Seikktha in the Henzada district, a 
few miles south of the border in company with B, coromandus in the rains. I 
have not actually found it breeding in Prome. 

Indian Darter (Anhinga melanogaster). 

Common. 

White Ibis (Threskiornis melanocephalus). 

I saw a very large flock on Kywedalin south of Tarokmaw on 5th February, 
1929, and should not be surprised to find it bred there. 

White-necked Stork (Dissoura episcopa episcopa). 

I saw a pair some way up the Mathon stream in mid -April 1928, which may 
have been breeding. 

Eastern Purple Heron (Ardea purpurea manillensis)* 

Found in small numbers all along the Irrawaddy valley, as a rule singly. 
Very shy, though occasionally in high rushes birds will allow a very close 
approach. 

Eastern Grey Heron (Afdea cinerea rectirostrls), 

Oates says it probably breeds but he never met it in the rains. I think it is 
resident in small numbers. 

Eastern Large Egret (Herodias alba modesta). 

Not uncommon but nearly always solitary* (The local name of all bitterns, 
pond herons, and egrets is 

Little Egret (Egretta g. garzetta). 

In small numbers. Breeds. 
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Cattle-Egret (Bubolciis IWs cwmaitidas), ; ■ 

This bird feeds largely on refuse near trenching grounds and slaughter-houses. 
It is the common egret of the district and nests in very large numbers in the 
heart of Prome town and in suitable places elsewhere, Stuart Baker says it 
starts to breed in July in Burma, but on 29th April, 1928, the Prome colony 
started to iiest, the material (mainly tamarind twigs) being brought over the 
Irrawaddy. Pair after pair flew over my house on this errand. On 14th May 
I saw others building at Paukkaung. 

; 

Very common everywhere. Breeds in company with B. coromandus, 

CMoese Poad-Heron (Afdeola bacchiss). . 

Oates apparently never discovered this Heron in Pegu, and lam inclined to 
doubt if it occurs as more than a straggler. 

Little Green Heron (Butorides striafus javanicus). 

Common on the wooded streams such as the Thaledan and Mathon in the 
Arakan foothills, where I saw it in April 1928. 

Night Heron (Nycticof ax n. nycticorax). 

Common and probably resident. In the adjoining district of Henzada I 
found it breeding in July and August in close company with daylight feeders 
such as Cormorants and so that the din of the colony never 

ceased day and night. 

Malay Tiger-Bittern (Gorsachius m. melanolophus). 

1 saw one of these on the Mathon stream in the Arakan foothills in April 
1928. It was shy but perched for a while in a tree, and gave me a good view of 
its chestnut-cinnamon back. 

Yellow Bittern (Ixobrychus s. sinensis). 

Not uncommon along the Irrawaddy valley* It is never seen except when 
flushed from swampy ground. It seemed to disappear almost entirely after 
October. ■ 

Chestnut Bittern (Ixobrychus cinnamomeas). 

Oates describes it as ‘ nocturnal in its habits, shy, and very seldom seen.’ 
Stuart Baker describes it as ‘crepuscular and shy in its habits.’ Like the 
Black Bittern, I consider this bird in Lower Burma is most conspicuous in the 
breeding season and pairs may frequently be seen flying round in wide circles 
in broad daylight, apparently ‘ displaying They also travel considerable 
distances from their feeding-grounds to their nests, and I have found it a 
matter of extreme difficulty to mark them down in consequence. This bird 
appears to be an immigrant in Prome from June to October and disappears as 
its breeding-haunts dry up. 

Black Bittern (Dupetor f. flavicoUis). 

Stuart Baker and Oates remark that this bird is mainly * nocturnal in its 
habits’. In the rains when it is presumably breeding, this is very far from 
being the case and on Hlawga Lake near Rangoon, individuals can be observed 
at all hours of the day flying strongly, at a considerable height, from their 
feeding-grounds to places at such a distance that I have been unable with 
powerful glasses to mark their destination. This bird is not uncommon in 
Prome and I have reason to think it breeds. 

Nukhfa or Comb Duck (Sarcidiornis melaootus) Local name: Maukiin (not 

Not very common as it falls an easy prey to every Barman with a gun. 
(It may be noted that Stuart Baker in Indian Ducks does not specially 
record this species from Upper Burma, but I have got it in Shwebo, Sagaing and 
the Upper Chindwin Districts.) Oates comments on its abundance at Inma, 
On Sth September, 1927, 1 saw a female with a brood of young ones at Prome 
which were well grown but still unable to fly. In the non-breeding season 
it resorts to sand- banks on the Irrawaddy, 
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White»winged Wood-Duck (Asarcornis sculalaius). 

.1 have seen this bird in the Upper Chihdwin and the Insein Districts of 
Burma. I have no reason to think it occurs in Prome and there is no water 
in the forest areas suitable for it, but Mr. Milner, i.F.s., inforaiis me it was 
not uncommon in Tharrawaddy before the War. I saw a pair in Insein 
District in December 1925 and have several other records of its occurrence there. 

It may be worth recording that one which I had driven to me in the Upper 
Chindwin, when shot, ran Hi a great speed about 200 yards throug'h dense 
jungle pursued by a terrier and when I eventually forced my way to it, I found 
it stretched out and feigning death, uith the terrier standing over at. 
The drake and duck of two pairs seen here had separate notes, like'Shelduck 
in the breeding season, the drake a low ‘ cronk ' cronk and the female 
a whistle, when on the wing. 

Cotton-Teal (Nettapus coromandellanas). Local name i—A^a/agaL 
Very common from November to March on the big ///6'e/s of the Irrawaddy 
valley. I have not actually found it breeding, but in August 1927 saw two 
adults and a number of young birds which kept flying round an immense 
nyaungbin tree (ficus) in Paukkaung and settling on branches fifty or sixty 
feet from the ground. I have no doubt they had bred there. 

Orey Geese (? Anser indicus). 

The only geese ever seen by me in Prome were a gaggle which was reported 
in January, 1929, as frequenting the sand-banks and the pea-fields of the 
Irrawaddy valley near Shwedaung in January, 1929. I made more than one 
attempt to find them and eventually a gaggle of 20-25 birds flew past me 
about 100 yards distant on 3rd March, 1929. As I was trying to hide for a shot, 

I did not get my glasses on to them but think they were indicus. It is note- 
worthy that Oates had no record of geese in Lower Burma or Tenasserim at 
all. A recent enquiry in the Press has failed to obtain any such records from 
sportsmen. 

Large Whfstling-Teal (Dendfocygna fulva). Local name 
^ Oates notes that this was the only species he procured in Prome and 
Thayetmyo and I never found javanica in two years though, it may occur in 
the south of the district. Fulva was common, andmndoubtedly breeding near 
kyithe in the rains of 1928. Oates noted its abundance on the Inma Lake, 
where I obtained it. 

Ruddy Sheldrake (Casarca ferruginea). Local name \—:Hintha. _ . 

Stuart Baker {Indian Ducks ^ p. 141) says that it is ‘ a very rare straggler ^ 
to Southern Burma, which presumably means Tenasserim. It is common 
from November to March along the Irrawaddy valley throughout the district. 
Four seen flying south down the river at Prome in mid-November, 1928, were 
probably migrating. 

It also occurs in some numbers on the Hlaing and Irrawaddy rivers on the 
borders of the Insein and Matibin districts. 

Spot-Bill (Anas poecilorhyncha sub-sp. ? ). 

I have never seen a Spot-bill in Prome and Oates never met with it in Pegu, 
nor did I ever see any duck which bore any resemblance to it. It is of coarse 
common in Upper Burma, particularly so in Sagaing and Shwebo. Mr. Milner, 
I.F.S., shot two on Kya- In just south of the Prome border in Tharrawaddy 
District on 8th January, 1910. He also saw two on the Ataran river, 
Moulmein, in December 1924, 

Gadwall (Chaulelastnus streperus). 

Oates never met it in Pegu, nor have I in Prome or elsewhere south of Shwebo 
District. Mr. K. B. Bloech informs me that he has never met it in many years, 
shooting in the southern part of the Pegu Division. Mr. Milner says he 
identified two small lots on the Ataran river (Moulmein) with glasses in 
December 1924 * without any possibility of doubt’, A recent enquiry made 
by me through the medium of the Press failed to elicit any other records of 
Gadwall in Lower Biirm.a. 

* 4 
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Slioveler (Spatola clypeata).^ ; ■ 

Stuart Baker ( i, p. 236), says that it has ‘ not yet been 
recorded from Pegu or Tenasserim I shot one on the Inma Lake on 24th 
r3ecember 1928, and saw one or two on the Letpanbu jheel in January 1929. 
It was certainly not common. Oates apparently never met it Mr. Bloech, 
who knows the bird well, informs me that he has shot it a few miles north of 
Pegu town and also on the H lain g river in the north of the Insein District. 
Mr. Milner saw a small party of Shoveler in Ataran (Moulmein) in 1924 of 
which he had a good view wdth field-glasses. 

'Wlgeon (Mareca penelope). 

Oates never met it and apparently disbelieved the statement that it occurred' 
in the Pegu Division. Mr. Bloech informs me that he has shot it on Pyinbongyi, 
a few miles north of the town of Pegu, and also on the Hlaing river in the 
Insein District, but these were only isolated occurrences. 

Coniraon Teal (Mettion crecca), 5 126, 162. 

Fairly common froin November to February along the Irrawaddy. 

Pintail (Dafha acfita acuta), 

Oates (ii. 280) found it in some numbers at Inma and considered it the 
commonest of the larger migratory ducks. I saw considerable numbers on the 
Letpanbu jheel and the Irrawaddy in January and February 1929 and shot 
several. ■ 

Oargatiey (Querquedula querquedula). Local name ; 

As Oates remarks, it is the commonest duck in Lower Burma. The earliest 
seen by me were four on 28th September, 1928, on the Nawin, and a party near 
Shwedaung on 30th September of the same year. Very large numbers frequent 
some jheels on the Irrawaddy. 1 have, seen odd birds as late as March, in 
which month it is sometimes very common in Upper Burma on migration. 

Tufted Pochard (Nyroca fuUgula fuligu la). $ 141. 

, Oates had no record of this bird in Pegu or Tenasserim and .there \vere 
apparently none up to 1921, I shot one out of a party on the Letpanbu jheel 
on 29th December, 1928, and saw a fair number on the same water. I also 
got another female on 10th February, 1929, in, the same place. 

Indian Little Grebe (Podiceps ruficollis capensis), 110, 111. Local name 

A considerable number flocked on Letpanbu in January and February 1929. 
Oates also got the species in Prome and considered it a resident. 
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REPORT ON THE MONKEYS. 

. ■ BY 

R, L POCOCK, F.R.S. 

The Bonnet Macaques (Macaca radiaia) and the Lang'urs 
recently obtained by Messrs. N. A. Baptista and 
V. S. La Personne on the Mammal Survey of the Eastern Ghats 
are sufficiently interesting to call for special notice. Their exami- 
nation and comparison with examples previously secured by the 
Survey and already recorded in this Journal have incidentally 
brought to light some new facts demanding a revision of these 
monkeys in Southern India, 

The Bonnet Macaque (Macaca radiatd)0 

The localities, dimensions and other particulars of the examples 
of this monkey, supplied by the collector, N. A. Baptista, are as_ 
follows 


- Locality and Sex 

Length of 
Head and 
Bod3^ 

- “ 

Length of 
Tail. 

Total 1 
Length. | 

Weight. 

.-ai'- 

Q : 

Malakondapenta, Kurnool District S 

r 81" 

r 101 " 

3' 7J" 

13 Ibslj 

Maylf 



1' 7|-: 

r ■ 9r, 

3' 51" 

10 „ 

> ) }t . 

}} jj >j 

? 

r 51" 

i- ■ - ■ 

r 71" 

3'. 11" 


n > > 

Shevaroy Hills, 4,500' 


,1' 9|" 

2' OJ" 

3' 10 " 


M 19 

Karumbapatti, Salem 


1' sr- 

1' 9 " 

3' 2f" 

... 

Apr, 21 


As will be explained in a subsequent paper, these skins, collected 
in April and May before the moult, are long and shaggy in the coat 
and pallid from fading, the distal portion of the hairs being greyish 
buff for a long distance. So far as their dimensions and weights 


^,By Blanford and many writers on Indian Monke^^s this species was cited as 
Macacus sinicus; but Hinton and Wroughton {Journ, Bomb. Nat, Hist, Sgc, 
27, pp. 813-815, 1921), have shown that the name sinicus was given by Linnmus 
to its Ceylonese ally, the Toque Macaque, and ihoX radiata is the earliest name 
that can be assigned to the Indian species. The correctness of this conclusion 
does not admit of a doubt. 
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are concerned they agree tolerably closely with other examples 
obtained by the Survey farther to the west and south in India ; and 
the particulars supplied show the average differences in size between 
the sexes. 

Some dimensions in millimetres of the skulls are as follows : — 


Locality and Sex 

Total 

Length 

Zygom . 
Width 

Orbital 

Width 

Length 

ofUpper 

Molars 

Lower 

Jaw 

Malalcondapenta, Kurnool. ad. 

116 

78 

60 

32 

83 


,, d’ subad. 

110 

73 

, 58 

' 31 

76 

j * 

,, $ just ad. 

95 

65 

52 ' 

28 

65 

Shevaroy Hills. 

^ just ad. 

120 

76 

61 

33 

86 

Salem. 

$ ad. 

105 

64 

55 

30 

74 


As may be seen, the Kurnool specimens are noticeably smaller 
than those from the Shevaroy Hills. But a few millimetres in a 
monkey's skull, although on paper they suggest a considerable 
difference, do not in reality amount to much. The Shevaroy 
specimens, male and female, are as large as any obtained by the 
Survey from other localities and preserved in the British Museum. 

The Langurs 
Pithecusenielbisc 

When I published the monographic revision of the Indian, Langurs 
assigned to Pitkeczis entelius {Jotirn. Bomb. Nat, Hist. Soc.^ Vol. XXXII, 
pp. 472-498, 1928), there were no available specimens of the species 
from the south-eastern area of the peninsula to compare with the 
large numbers of specimens obtained by the Mammal Survey in 
the central, western and southern districts. As was to be expected 
therefore, the examples of this species recently collected in the 
Eastern Ghats prove to be of exceptional interest and in a great 
measure bear out the opinion I expressed (p. 478) that * further 
collections in areas not yet investigated, like the eastern parts of 
India from Orissa to south of Madras, will almost certainly bring to 
light new local races and will perhaps show that some of the forms 
here nominally distinguished are based upon characters not deserv- 
ing that distinction.' 

The following examples were secured : four females of various 
ages collected in April at Diguvametta in the Kurnool District, one 
Sault female collected in November in the Nallamalai Hills, 2,000% 
d. Kurnool, one adult female collected in June at Dasarladoddi, the 
Palkonda Hills, 1,600% and one adult male collected in July at 
Tirthamalai, Salem, 1,000% in the Shevaroy Hills. Provisionally at 
all events I assign the Kurnool specimens to Piihecus entelius 
anehises and the Palkonda and Salem specimens to Piihecus entelius 
pallipes. 
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Pithcms entellm anckzses\ Blyth 

Presbvtis aztchises^ Blyth, Jourzi. As, Soc., Bengal Vols. XIII, p. 470, 
1844, and XVI, p. 733, 1847. 

Piihecus entellus anchises^^ozoG^y Jotirn, Bcmb, Nat, Hist, Sac,, 
Vol. XXXn, p. 488, 1928. 

Blyth gave the name anchses to the skin of a langur from an 
unknown locality in the Deccan, describing it as like typical en tel tz^s, 
which has jet black hands and feet strongly contrasted with the 
.paler arms and legs, but differing in having the hands mixed while 
and blackish and the feet w^hitish with dusky black above the base 
of the toes and on the terminal phalanges, the leg from the knee 
whitish and the coat very long. 

The length of the coat in this specimen probably indicates that it 
was killed in mid- winter. But the chief interest of the skin lies in 
its supplying an intermediate stage in the tint of the hands and feet 
between typical and typical 

In my paper, above quoted, I provisionally assigned to anchises 
some specimens obtained by the Survey, namely, a long-coated 
form, collected’in November in Hewra in Nimar, 1,000', and two 
from Seone Malwa, C. P. (S. H. Prater). These monkeys, as was 
pointed out, are not exactly alike, nor do they agree precisely with 
the description of anchises; but the Nimar specimen is intermediate 
between typical entellus and typical pallipes (cf. infra) in the colora- 
tion of the hands and feet ; and one at all events of the examples 
from Seone Malwa is intermediate between typical entellus and 
achates in having the head somewhat paler than the shoulders, and 
between these two black-handed and black-footed races and the 
pale-handed and pale-footed pallipes m. the partially pale hands and 
feet. 

In the specimens from Diguvametta in Kurnool the bands and feet 
are paler than in the specimen from Seone Malwa, but the fingers 
and toes are brown or black and sharply contrasted with the grey 
tint of the arms and legs which spreads on to the top of the hands 
and feet. In the oldest specimen the contrast is most marked, the 
blackness of the digits extending along the inner edge of the hand 
and foot almost to the wrist and ankle. This specimen, too, is 
greyer and less huffy on the back than the others and has a decidedly 
grey patch on the crown of the head, thus approaching the condition 
seen in typical cjitelhis and pallipes in which the top of the head is 
the same or almost the same tint as the shoulders and back. In the 
others the crown shows scarcely a trace of grey and is slightly paler 
than the tack and shoulders, thus approaching the condition seen in 
achates, iulus, priamellus and other more western and southern forms 
in which the buffy head is sharply contrasted with the dark 
shoulders and back. In all these Kurnool specimens the cheeks, 
ventral surface and inside of the limbs and buttocks are whitish 
grey, or, at most, faintly tinged with buff, but there is a very 
appreciable amount of buff on the chest, and only an inch or so of 
the tip of the tail is pale. ' 

The example from the Nallamalai Range, 2,000', shot in Novem- 
ber, resembles those obtained in April at Diguvametta in tj:je 
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genera! hue of the upper side of the tail, the outside of the limbs ; 
the hands and feet, and the crown is slightly paler than the shoulder, 
but the cheeks, buttocks, lower side and inside of the limbs are 
miich more deeply suffused with buff. This skin is hardly distin- 
guishable from the one, referred to above, from Hewra in Nimar, 
also procured in November, except that the coat is not so long. 
But, as explained below, this Langur differs from the Hewra 
specimen as well as from the other Kurnool examples in some 
; cranial characters. „ 

With the conversion of millimetres into English inches, the 
ioilowing table gives the weights and measurenients taken in the 
flesh of the Kiirnool examples :—- 


Locality and Sex 

I Head and 

1 Body ■ 

Tail 

Total j 

1 ' 

Weight 

Diguvametta, 2 old 

2' 1|" 

; ,.3' 3i" 

5' 4|>^ 

24 lbs. 

- gad. 

iMir 

■■3' 2" i 

5' ir 

,, 23 ■„ : 

$ yng. ad. 

r lor 

3' 

S' 0" 

22 „ 

Nallamalai, 2 ad. 

'' , ■ ' ' 'k '■ V 1 

2' 0" 

to 

4' 11" 



These particulars agree very closely with those of the females of 
palltfies SLud Utersties given below, ; 

, The skull measurements in millimetres of the same specimens are 
as follows : — 


Locality and Sex 

Total 

Length 

Zygom. 

Width 

Orbital 

Width 

Length of 
Upper 
Molars 

Dignyametta, 2 old ... 

1 108 

85 


34 

,, 5 ad. ... 

105 


66 

35 

, $ yng. ad. 

105 



34 

Nallamalai, 2 

106 

85 

m 

30 


As may be seen by the difference in the length of the upper 
molar series, these teeth are all smaller in the Nallamalai specimen, 
the first upper molar, penultimate tooth, being nearly 1 mm. shorter 
and narrower. The lower jaw too is different in shape owing to 
the greater development of its ascending ramus which has the lower 
and posterior edges more produced and the two rami are more 
widely divergent behind. In other characters the skulls are very 
similar ': and oh the evidence of one skull only from Nallamalai, 
nothing at present can be done with the differences beyond record^ 
ing them. , . ■ 
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Pitkcms e7itelhis paUipes^ Blyth. 

Se7finopiihccus pallipes, Blythe A? 2 n, Mag. Nat. p. 312, 1844 

(April). . . 

Senmopiihc€USpriain,B\yt\iyJourn. As\ Soc.^ Be?igal^ Vol. XII f, 
pp. 470 and 476, 1844 (after October).. 

Sejmiopithecus prianms^ Blytb, Journ, As. Soc.y Be7igal^ Vol, XVI, 
pp, 732 and 1271, pi. 54, 1847 (in part) ; also Anderson and Blanford 
(in part). 

. When I described this race oi Piihecus e?itdhis Vno years ago, I 
followed Blyth, Anderson, Blanford and others in regarding the 
big langur, with the tufted head, which is found in Ceylon, as 
racially identical with the similar langur occurring in parts of 
southern India. And this course was justified by the close simila- 
rity in colour, size and other features between a number of examples 
from Ceylon and the only two Indian examples in the British 
Museum, namely, two adult males, one ticketed 50 miles S. of 
Trivandrum, Travancore (Col. F. W. Dawson), the other Arambo, 
at the foot of the Mahendragiri Range, Travancore (R. S. Pill ay). 

By the authors just quoted, and others, this Langur was called 
Semnopithecus or Presbytis priamus^ although the earliest name Blyth 
gave to it was pallipes. 

; Now the typical examples, three in number, oi pallipes (priani) 
came from the Coromandel Coast as stated by Blyth in 1843. 
Comparing this langur mtellus fsensu siriciojy he said it has 
‘ nought of the yellowish tinge and more of the lait in the chocolat 
au lait ' tint of the body, the hands and the feet being pale and 
resembling the rest of the limbs, and the whiskers and nape whitish. 
In 1846 he extended the range to Ceylon and, on the authority of 
Jerdon who told him the species was common at Tellicherry, to the 
Malabar Coast, 

. In 1879 Anderson altered and amplified Blyth’s description of the 
Coromandel specimens declaring them to be pale ashy grey on the 
top of the head, the back, the outside of the arm, the upper part of 
the thigh and the tail, apart from its paler tip, whereas the sides of 
the head, the nape, the lower half of the thigh, the hands, feet, 
under side of the body and inside of the limbs are yellowish. 
Anderson also pointed out that Ceylonese specimens are much 
darker, being of a pale vinaceous brown on the back, the crown, 
the outside of the limbs and the tail. Herein lies the interest of 
the .adult female collected by N. A. Baptista on June 29 at 
Dasarladoddi, 1,600 feet in the Palkonda Hills in Cuddapali and 
the adult male collected in July at Tirthamalai 1,000 feet in the 
Shevaroy Hills in Salem. 

In the male, the general colour of the upper side from the crown 
of the head to the root of the tail is olive or brownish grey, the 
nape being buify and in conjunction with the white cheeks and 
brow-band setting off the tufted crown. The outsides of the upper 
arm and thigh are the same tint as the back, but below the elbow 
and knee the limbs become gradually paler, the hand being pale 
grey and blending with the wrist, whereas on the leg the grey dies 
put at the ankle leaving the foot white with some darker hairs on 
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the knuckles. The tail apart from the tip is blacker grey than the 
back ; and the under side, the inside of the limbs, like the whiskers, 
are whitish. 

This male does not seem to differ in any respect from Blythes 
brief description oi paUipes (priam) \ hut which resem- 
bles it in the tint of the upper side, differs in having the brown of 
the cro\wi paler and blending more with the frontal band and 
cheeks, which are not so white and the nape considerably paler, the 
chest and belly decidedly washed with buff, some black hairs on the 
fingers and more grey on the toes. In the tint of the pale parts at 
least it recalls the examples described by Anderson ; and since the 
Palkonda Range is midway between Kurnool to the north and 
Salem to the south, it is interesting to note that but for the tuft on 
the crown and the paler hands and feet in which it is more like the 
male from Salem, it is not separable from the examples from 
Kurnool assigned to anchises. 

Both these specimens bear out Anderson’s statement that Coro- 
mandel Coast Langurs with the tufted crown and hands and feet 
the same tint as the arms and legs are paler than Ceylonese 
examples exhibiting the same features. Now that I have seen 
Coromandel Coast examples, I think the two types represent 
distinct local races. The Coromandel form carries the very 
appropriate name pallipes and the Ceylon form the name 
given by Blyth in 1847 to an isolated example, secured near 
Trincomalee, which he named because it had no tuft on the head. 
This tuft, however, although present in perhaps 95 per cent, of 
Ceylonese examples, is not invariably present. In addition to 
Blyth’s record of its absence in the type of tkersites, Kelaart record- 
ed a second case and one of several specimens collected by 
Major B. W. Mayor for the Survey at Mankeni, near Trincomalee, 
constitutes a third. 

As stated above, there are two examples of Langurs in the 
British Museum, from Travancore, which seem to be inseparable in 
colour from the Ceylon iovmy thersiies. The question now arises : 
to which of the two races, pallipes or thersies, do the Langurs of 
this type inhabiting the Nilgiri Hills belong ? I have seen no skins 
from these hills, only two skulls certified by Blanford and Thomas 
as having been taken from head-skins referable to priam. But this 
opinion must be taken cum gram and left as uncertain until, skins 
come to hand to settle the point, 

When I discussed this Ceylonese Langur in 1928, I had only a few 
specimens for examination. Since then Mr. T. Fry has shown 
me a very large number of skins and skulls collected for the Survey 
in various parts of the island by Major B. W. Mayor. Some notes 
on this fine series may be useful. 

Although the colour of these Langurs is subject to considerable 
variation, I have been unable definitely to associate the variations 
either with locality or season. 

In a series collected at Mankeni in September and October the 
general colour of the back and head is typically dark-brown with a 
varying amount of paler buff-tipped hairs on the nape and a general 
absence of long glistening hairs on the body. The arms above are 
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like the back, but below they lose the brown hue, the tint, passing: 
into blackish grey on the hands. The thigh, apart from the pale 
buttock, is like the back, but below the knee the leg becomes paler 
and greyer passing gradually into the pale whitish grey foot. 
The tail also is like the back apart from its pale tip. The whiskers, 
under side and inside of the limbs, are greyish white. 

One female, however, collected on September 28, is a good deal 
paler than. the others, the hairs of the neck, shoulders andforeback 
having long buffy tips as if the coat was old and fading. This is 
the example referred to above which has no definite crest on the 
crown. 

Several specimens collected at Cheddikulam in November and 
December generally resemble the darker specimens from Mankeni. 
But one adult male, shot on December 3, has more long glisten- 
ing hairs on the shoulders and back. Another adult male has the 
cheeks, throat, chest and abdomen tinged with buff, like one of the 
specimens from Travancore. Two females, collected on December 
2, are paler and shabbier looking in the coat. 

A male from Kala Oya, shot on May 14, is dark brown like the 
September Mankeni specimens ; but a female from Tammanewa, 
near Kala Oya, killed in the same month is paler than the Mankeni 
set, but the coat is in no sense deteriorating. 

A female from Ranna (S. P.), collected on May 20, is also 
palish brown but the streaky look of the pelage suggests the 
imminence of the moult. A young female taken two days earlier 
at the same place is buffy grey in hue, the palest Ceylonese 
specimen observed. ^ 

An adult female, shot on June 10 at Kirinda (S. P.), has a 
markedly faded washed-out appearance, being ‘ straw coloured ' 
over the shoulders with an abundance of very long rather coarse 
hairs with bleached glistening ends. But a male from Welligatta, 
shot on June 24, is in colour and texture of coat hardly distin- 
guishable from the male shot at Cheddikulam on December 3. A 
female from Arucam Bay, shot on August 22, has a pale faded 
appearance. 

These contradictory details show the difficulties in the way of 
understanding the changes in colour and coat of this Ceylonese 
. Langur, The explanation of them will probably be reached only by 
an intensive study of the monkeys by some naturalist resident in the 
island. 

The principal dimensions and weights, taken in the flesh, of some 
of the langurs assigned to cntellus palUpes and P, enlellus thersiies 
are as follows : — 


Locality and Sex 

Length of 
Head and 

1 Body 

Length 
of Tail 

Total 
Length , 

Weight 

- 

Salem, E. Ghats, 

d'ad.j 2' ir 

3' 3i" 

5^ 4|" 

37 lbs. 

pallipeSs 

Arambo, Travancore, 

g aa.j r Hi" 

2' 8" 

4' 7y' 

1 

- 
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Locality and Sex 


Length of 
Head and 
Body 

! ' 

! Length 

1 of Tail 

f 

Total 

Length 

Weight 

— 

Cheddiktilain, Ceylon , ' 

cTad. 

2' r 

o' .Uy 

5' r 

2S| Us.' 

i her sites. 

j j > > 

c?ad. 

1' 11 r' 

2' S" 

4' 7t 

291 „ ' 

u 

Maiikeni, 

cT ad . 

2' 0" 

‘2' Ilf" 

r nr 

27i „ 

! it 

w ■) J 

Palkonda Hills, 

c?ad. 

1' lor . 

2'. 81" 


24 1 

j >}, , 

Cudclapah, 

$ £id. 

r nr 

3' 11" 

5' r ' 

194 

I pallipes. 

Cheddiktilain, Ceylon, 

$ adJ 

V l O 'C 

2' 7" 

4' 5" 

19 „ 

j t her sites. 

Mankehi, ,, 

$ ad. 

v' sr 

2' 81" 

4' 51" 

16 

n 

> ) ) 

$ ad. 

1' r 

2' S" 

4' 2" 

14 

it 

Arucam Bay, ,, 

? ad- 

XM" 

2' '61" 

i' ■ 4|" 


ft 


. From this table it will be seen that the male of pdUipes from 
Salem, althongh only slightly longer than the longest male of 
ihersiiesy is considerably heavier than the heaviest and about 10 lbs. 
heavier than the average weight of the four males, the largest 
recorded, of the Ceylon race entered in the table. The figures bear 
out Blanford's guess that ‘ Madras specimens are probably larger 
than Ceylonese \ 

Some cranial measurements ihmillimetres of the Indian speci- 
mens and a few of the Ceylonese are as follows 


Locality and Sex ‘ 

Total 

Length 

Zygom. 

Width 

Or bit a 
Width 

Length of 
Upper 
Molar 


Salem, E. Ghats, 

cf 

127 

-■ 

102 

80 

26 

pallipes. 

Arambo, Travancore, 

j nd. 

: 123 

95 • 

' 78 

32 

f Ihe'rsites 

Nilgiri Hills, 

ad. 

122 

97 - 

78 

34 

f pallipes. 

Valaichenai, Ceylon, 

c? ad. 

119 

87 

71 

29 

t her sites. 

Cheddikitlam, 

c? old. 

118 


76 

30 

> » ■ . 

Mankeni, 

J acL 

113 

89 

. 67 

'■ :32/'',' 

1 J 

■■■ n 

cT ad. 

109 

' S7 ' 

72 • 

30 


.Palkonda Hills, 

£ ad. 

106 

81 

67 

33 

pallipes. 

Nilgiri Hills, 

' $ ad. 

102 

84 

1 ■ 65 . , 

30 

f pallipes. 

Mankeni, 

£ ad. 

103. 

75 

1 '-'60 ,, 

.. 30,,:',..::, 

iker sites. 

Kala Oya, 

yg'ad. 

- 100 

82 

68 

30 

■ 9 J' ■ ■ 

Arucam Bay, 

£ad. 

100 

■ --77-: 

60 

, 

28 

\t 
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The skull of the example pallipes itom Salem is noticeably bigger 
in all the dimensions recorded than the skulls of the males of 
ihersitesy the largest available for measurement. The skulls from 
the Nilgiri Hills and Travancore are nearly intermediate between 
the two. These two skulls differ extraordinarily in shape, as illus- 
trated anddevScribed on p. 497 of my paper already quoted. The skull 
from Salem serves to link in a measure the differences between 
them. The forehead is flatter than in the Travancore skull, the 
nose is intermediate in prominence between the two, the occiput is 
not so uptilted and the mandible is not so massive and arcuate nor 
is its symphysis so long as in the example from the Nilgiris. 

The teeth of pallipes are also bigger than oitkersiies. This is 
shown in the table by the greater length of the upper molar series 
in the male from Salem and the female from the Palkonda Hills as 
compared with that of the examples from Ceylon, and the first true 
molar, the penultimate tooth of the row, is nearly 1 mm. longer and 
broader in the Coromandel than in the Ceylonese specimens. In 
the Nilgiri Hill and Travancore specimens, the teeth are of the 
larger kind. 


SOME BEAUTIFUL INDIAN TREES. 

BY 

B. BlATTEE, S.J., ph.D., F.L.S. AND W. S. MiLLAED, F.Z.S, 
Part VI. 

( With two coloured plates^ two black and white plates and 5 diagrams , ) 

The Cassias. 

Cassia is an ancient Greek name for a genus which comprises 
some 400 different trees, shrubs and herbs, some of them famed for 
the beauty and profusion of their flowers, others for their medicinal 
value. The genus is included in the family Cccsalpmiacecc which is 
named after the Italian botanist Andreas Caesalpinus who flourished 
between 1519 and 1603. We propose to illustrate in colour 3 species 
of this genus which are noted for their showy flowers and to refer 
m,ore briefly to a few others, which are as commonly cultivated. 

The Indian Laburnum '^ 

Popular flames : Indian Laburnum, Golden Shower, Pudding Pipe 
Tree, Purging. Cassia (Engl.); Casse officinale, Casse Mondee 
(French) ; Rohrenkassie, Fistelkassie (Germ.) ; Cana fistula 
(Spanish) ; Amaltas, Girmalah (Hind., Duk.) ; Alash, AH, Karangal, 
Kiar, Kaniar (Pb.); Raj-briksk, Kitola (Kumaon) ; Raj Briksba 
(Nepal) ; Chimkani (Sind) ; Sundali, Sonali, Amultas, Bandarlati 
(Beng.) ; Nuruic (Santal) ; Sonawir (MaL,S.P.) ; Hari(KoL) ; Dunras 
(Karwar) ; Rajbirij (Nepal) ; Sonalu (Garo) ; Bonuiiate, Bonurlauri 
(Palamow); Sunaru (Ass.) ; Bandolat (Cachar) ; Sandaii or Sunari 
(Uriya) ; Kitwali, Kitoli,. Itola, Shimarra, Sim (N.W.F.P.) ; Warga 
(Oudh) ; Jaggarwah, Raila, Hirojah, Karkacha (C.P.) ; Raella 
(Baigas) ; Jaggra, Jagarua, Kambar, Rera (Gond) ; Banag, Bangru 
(Kukru) ; Bahava, Bhawa, Baya, Bawa (Mar.) ; Garmal or Garmals 
(Guj.) ; Konraih-kay, Skarak-konraih-kay, Kone (Tam.) ; Relu, Rela- 
rala, Rela-kayalu, Suvarnam (Tel.) ; Konnak-kaya (Mai.) Kakee 
(Kan.) ; Khiyar-shanbur, Katha-ul-Hind (Arab.); Khiyar-chanbar 
(Pers.) ; Suvarnaka, Aragbadha, Rajatarii (Sans.) ; Ahalla or Ahilla 
(Sing.) ; Gnooshway, GnoO'kyee (Burm.). 

Cassia fistula Linn. Sp. PL (1753) 377. Cassia is the old Greek 
name of Dioscorides, fistula means a pipe alluding to the tubular 
shape of the fruit. 

Description : This beautiful tree is frequently planted on city 
roads and avenues. Laburnum Road in Bombay derives its name 
from the number of Laburnums planted there. 
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The. Indian Laburnum. 

Cassia fistula. Linn. 
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It is a more gracefully shaped tree than the English Laburnum. 
The Indian Laburnum is a small, upright tree .which grows to 

a height of 20 or 30 ft. Its 



ches and large leaves are distinctive 
in the Indian Laburnum and quite 
unlike the feathery, mimosa-like 
foliage, and drooping branches so 
usual among the Cassia trees. 

Few trees in India are more 
beautiful when in flower. Draped 
in streaming clusters of bright 
yellow blossoms, which hang from 
its branches in a golden shower, 
the tree suggests the English 
Laburnum. But it is infinitely 
more beautiful. Its drooping 
clusters of flowers are longer and 


trunk is short, its branches 
slender, upright and spreading ; 
its foliage of the deepest green. 
In young trees the bark is 
smooth and ash-coloured. In 
older trees it becomes rough 
and dark brown. The tree has 
a compound leaf. The pubes- 
cent or slightly downy main- 
stalk or rachis of the leaf, 
9 to 16 inches long, bears from 
4 to 8 pairs of leaflets. Those 
growing about the base of the 
rachis are broadly ovate in 
shape, while the leaflets nearer 
its tip are more oblong and 
blunt ended. The leaflets grow 
opposite or nearly opposite one 
another. They are from 2 to 5 
inches long and about to 3| 
inches broad. They are smooth 
above and covered with fine 
veins, more conspicuous on the 
under surface of the leaflet. 
The tender leaves are bright 
green and covered below- wflth a 
silvery dowm. The erect bran- 



the flow’ers themselves much larger. 

Each raceme or cluster is from 12 to 18 inches long. The cluster 


is made up of slender, thread-like stalks wflnch hang dowmwards ai:d 
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bear a profusion of large, fragrant, yellow flowers. The stalk of a 
flower is from to 2^ inches long. It is slender, slightly hairy or 
quite smooth. The calyx is made of 5 tender green sepals which fold 
backwards on the stalk. There are 5 petals almost equal in size, 
almost oval in shape and very distinctly veined. They enclose 10 
thread-like stamens all crowned with anthers. The 3 longest 
stamens are much curled and bear large, oblong anthers. There are 
4 smaller median ones which are quite straight, the 3 remaining 
stamens are quite short and erect. Their anthers do not bear pollen. 
The pods of which there is always a great profusion are very con- 
spicuous during leaf fall. They hang like so many straight pipes 
and have given the tree its Latin name of fistula* For a similar 
reason the Dutch, an unromantic people, call our Laburnum the 
Pudding-Pipe Tree while the Bengalee refers to the pods as ‘ Mon- 
key Sticks \ The Pod is a straight cylinder. It is 
from a foot to 3 feet in length, and about an inch 
in thickness. It is quite smooth and dark green 
when young, turning dark brown and then black with 
age. Each pod contains from 40 to a 100 oval, shin- 
ning, yellowish-brown seeds embedded in a dark 
coloured, sweetish pulp. 

“ p-istribuf mi .• Common in deciduous forests 
throughbjit the greater part of India and Burma, 
.ascending to 4,000 ft. in the Himalaya; also in 
Ceyloiii/ ‘The tree is not gregarious, but is scattered 
forests, often of a somewhat 
"'open type : it occurs frequently in sal forest. 
Sometimes it approaches gregariousness in localities 
frequented by monkeys^ It is found on a variety of 
geological formations and will grow on poor shallow 
soil, as on the dry outer slopes of the Himalaya. In 
climatic requirements it shows a wide range. In its 
natural habitat the absolute maximum shade tem- 
perature varies from 100° to 120° F., the absolute 
minimum from 25° to 65° F., and the normal rainfall 
from 20 to 120 inches or more. 

LeaBsheddmg Flowerhig and Fniiting: The tree is leafless for a 
very short time, or hardly at all, between March and May, the new 
leaves appearing in April-May ; these are bright green or son>e- 
times a beautiful rich copper colour. The long penduloiis racemes 
of large bright yellow flowers appear chiefly with the new leaves 
from April to June, but it is no uncommon thing to find the tree in 
flower even as late as September, particularly in dry years. The 
long cylindrical pods develop rapidly, reaching almost full length 
but not full thickness by October, when they are still soft and 
green. By November they are full-sized but still green and 
unripe ; they commence ripening in December and continue ripen- 
ing from January till March or April. The ripe pods hang for 
sometime on the tree, commencing to fall about April-M ay con- 
tinuing to fall in the following mpnths : old pods may often be found 
on the trees in September or later along with the new half-grown 
green pods. . - 
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Like many other hard leguminous seeds, those oi Cassia iisiuia 
take some time to germinate, some lying a whole year in the ground 
before doing so, even if regularly watered. Boiling the seeds for 
about five minutes before sowing, has been found to give very good 
results in stimulating germination. Tests cafried out at Dehra 
Dun showed that the seeds retain their vitality unimpaired for at 
least 2 5 ^ears. It was found that seed from pods one year old 
germinated more quickly than that from fresh pods, though the 
percentage of sound seeds in the former may be low owing to insect 
attacks. (Ex: Troup.) 

Gardenmg : C&Ma stands -a moderate amount of shade. It 
is not frost-hardy, and suffered severely in the great frost of 1905 
in Northern India. In the abnormal drought of 1907 and 1908, 
which seriously affected the forests of . Gudh, it proved to be 
decidedly hardy. It is not readily browsed, even by goats. It 
coppices vigorously and produces root-suckers from a root-system 
which is partly superficial. As already stated, it is not exacting as 
regards soil, and may be found on poor shallow soils. 

Natural reproduction : The following facts have been established 
regarding the natural reproduction of this tree from seed : 

1. Reproduction is effected mainly, and perhaps entirely, through 
the agency of animals (monkeys, jackals, bears, pigs, and possibly 
others), which break open the pods to .eat the pulp and thus scatter 
the seeds or swallow and disseminate them. 

2. The seed germinates during the rainy season, some lying 
doi'mant until the second or even the third rains. 

3. Germination is favoured if the seed' becomes buried, and to 
some extent if it is protected by a moderate growth of -grass ; if 
the seed lies on the surface of the ground, much mortality takes 
place during germination owing to' the destruction of the radicle 
by birds -and insects, or to its drying- iip-il exposed to the sun. 

4. Many se-edlings perish in heavy weed-growth owing to damp- 
ing off during the rains. - 

Artificial reproduction : The seed germinates tardily, that kept 
for a year germinating more readily than fresh seed. The seed 
should be sown in seed-beds in drills about 10 inches apart in March 
or April, and regularly watered; germination ordinarily takes place 
early in the rains, though some of the seed may lie dormant until 
the second year, germinating at different times from March on- 
wards. Transplanting requires some care, but it can be carried out 
satisfactorily while the plants are still comparatively small during 
the first rains : basket-plantihg is the most satisfactory method, the 
seedlings being transferred to the baskets in the first rains and 
iffanted out in the second rains. (Tr^^ 

’ Uses i F tom the stem exude.s a red juice which hardens into a 
gummy substance. This is generally known as kamarkasS 
economic uses, if any, are at present unknovvn to authors o ludian 
economic science, but it is stated to be astringent. The bark' is 
used in tanning, chiefly along with 
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Medical Uses : In Hindu medicine the pulp is used as a cathartic ; 
and the root is also described as a laxative, useful in fever, heart 
disease, retained excretions, biliousness, etc. In the Makhzan-El- 
Adwiya, the pulp is described as lenitive, useful for relieving 
thoracic obstructions and heat of blood, and is a safe aperient for 
children and women. Externally, it is said to be a good application 
for gout, rheumatism, etc. The flowers are made into a confection 
known GuBka7id and viewed as a febrifuge. From 5 to 7 of the 
powdered seeds are prescribed as an emetic, and the shell of the pod 
rubbed down with saffron, sugar and rose-water, in difficult 
parturition. In the Konkan, the juice of the young leaves is used 
to cure ringworm and allay the irritation caused by the application 
of the marking-nut juice. ' > 

The root is given as a tonic and febrifuge. Dr. Irvine found the 
root to act as a strong purgative. 

It is officinal in the Indian and British Pharmacopoeas. 

A poultice made of the leaves is said to relieve the chilblains 
which are common in Upper Sind.. It has been beneficially used in 
facial paralysis and rheumatism when rubbed into the affected parts. 

Internally, it is given as a derivative in 
paralysis and brain affections. 

By steam-distilling the finely powdered 
fruit of Cassia fistula, a dark yellow volatile 
oil, possessing a honey-like odour, is ob- 
tained. The oil forms an amorphous mass 
at ordinary temperatures, melts at 41°C., 
and has a faint acid reaction. The water 
which distils over with the oil, contains 
normal butyric acid. 


The Burmese Pikk Cassia 

Popidar Names: Burmese Pink Cassia 
(Engl.); Ngnshwe, Ngusat (Burm.). 

Cassia renigera Wall., Cat. n. 5307, {Renigera 
means ‘ kidney -bearing ^ in allusion to the 
kidney-shaped stipules.) 

Description: A small, medium sized tree 
growing about 18 to 20 ft in height The 
tree has a short trunk and a few upright 
branches which bear numerous slender, 
drooping branchlets. Clothed in feathery 
leaves, they reach downwards like great 
spreading plumes. The leaf is abruptly 
pinnate ; there is no terminal leaflet to its 
main stalk. The young leaves spring from 
large kidney-shaped stipules which are 
quickly shed. The leaves grow from 4'^ to 
a foot in length. A single leaf is com- 
posed of from 8-20 pairs of short-stalked leaflets. They are 
oblong in shape, rounded at the apex, downy and soft to the 
touch. Leaf-fall commences during December and by the end of 
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March the tree is practically bare except for a few ragged leaves 
and the blackened pods which hang from its branches. In April the 

first buds appear. These open and 
in a few weeks the branches are 
smothered in a gorgeous profusion 
of pink and white blooms. Young 
leaves commence to spring up, 
making an assemblage of tender 
green leaves and masses of pink 
flowers which is very striking and 
beautiful. The flowers are large 
and showy. The older blooms fade 
from rose pink to white and give the 
clusters a variegated appearance. 
Each dense cluster of flowers is 
borne upon a short sturdy stem. 
The clusters arise singly or in 
pairs above the scars of the fallen 
leaves. Bach flower-stalk springs from a drowny leaf-like bract. 
These stalks are deep red in colour and covered with fine white 
hairs. The sepals which make up the calyx of the flower are dull 
red externally and tender green within. The petals are a deep 
pink, oblong in shape and nearly an inch in length. As the flowers 
commence to fade, the tips of the petals turn white, the pink gra- 
dually receding and then fading out altogether leaving the flower 
white. There are ten stamens. The largest 3 are swollen at the 
centre and much curled and crowned with large tender, green anthers. 
There are 4 smaller median stamens and 3 quite small erect ones. 
All of these are capped with anthers. The style is long, thread like 
and deep red in colour. The pods are very similar to those of the 
Indian Laburnum. They are quite smooLh, cylindrical and grow to 
1 foot or 2 feet in length. 

Flowering season : The main flowering season is from May to 
July. Leaf-fail commences during the cold w- eat her and is comple- 
ted by the end of March and the young leaves sprout in May, shortly 
after the tree is in full flower. Train notes that the Shan Hills 
specimens have yellow flowers. 

Disiributmi : Dry zone of Upper Burma, now introduced into 
India and the Malay States. 

Gardening: The Burma Cassia which is so common in the Bombay 
City was first introduced by the Hon. Forbes Seiiiphill who sent 
three plants to Mr. Millard from Rangoon about 1902. When the 
trees flowered, they were so beautiful that other specimens were 
obtained and, as the tree seeds quite freely, it has become quite 
common. The tree has iiot a long life but it grows rapidly. Trees 
planted from seed in a garden in Salsette in 1923 bore flowers for 
the first time in 1929 and in 1930 were about 18 feet in height . The 
tree is eultivated for ornament. It gro\ys and flow^ers well even in 
moist climates like that of Rangoon, Singapore and Bonlbay 
although in its natural habitat this Cassia is accustomed to a dry 
climate and is capable of growing on comparatively poor soil. 

(Tobecontmued,) 



Indian dragonflies. 
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( WM I plate and 2 text-figures . ) 
[Continued from page 738 of Volume XXXIV.) 


Sub -family : Platystictinae. 



Genus Platystkta Selys. Bull. Acad. Belg. (2) x. p. 436 (1860) ; Id. ibid. 
pp.144, 145 (1686). . 

Legion Platysticta Laid. Rec. Ind. Mus. voL xiii, p. 323 (3917). 

Sub-family Platystictinc^ Laid. Spolia Zeylanica, vol. xii, pp. 30U, 301 
{1924). 

Dragonflies of small size, coloured black or brown with white markings, or 
more rarely reddish marked with blue, rarely if ever metallic ; resting with 
wings folded over dorsum * wings very narrow falcate at apex, hyaline or tip- 
ped" with black at apices ; the nervure ac situated midway between the two 
autenodal nervures ; an accessory basal postcostal nervure always present and 
situated well proximad oi ac ; petiolation beginning well distad of the nervure 
ac; the nervure reduced or absent and when present, extending from or 
the posterior border of wing to the posterior side of the discoidal cell ; lA 
absent ; Cuii markedly reduced, falling well short of middle of wings ; discoidal 
cell elongate, about four times as long as broad, the ends squared ; sectors of 
are arising from the lower end of arc, separate or confluent for a short distance 
at origin ; individual cells mostly four-sided, more rarely five-sided ; aris- 
ing well distad of node, nearer node than pterostigma ; origin oiR4^5 
variable, either slightly proximad, at, or slightly distal of the oblique nervure 
descending from the subnode ,* pterostigma short and broad, its costal side 
usually shorter than the posterior, its inner or proximal side oblique, its distal 
straight or slightly rounded ; no intercalated sectors present except /A’fL 
Abdomen of great length and very slender, in some genera twice or more than 
twice the length of hindwing, the relative lengths of segments 8, 9 and 10 
variable in individual species ; anal appendages of male complex, variable in 
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tbe species, tbe superiors usually forcipate and often chelate at the apices or 
spatuiate { inferior appendages more simplified, usually tapering to a point but 
spatulate in others. Vulvar scales very robust, extending beyond end of abdo- 
men in most species and with a robust dorsal spine-like protuberance before the 
apex. Penile organ variable, with or without a frill or ridge on the dorsum, 
the end curling strongly over the stem which its terminal branches embrace. 

Larv'83 slender, cylindrical, furnished with three triquetral gills, mask flat, 
subquadrate, Gomphine-like, without setae, middle lobe cleft, lateral lobe 
robust, furnished wi til a long moveable hook, legs long and slim, breeding in 
torrential montane streams or seepages on the sides of hills in dense virgin 
jungle. 

—Tropical and neotropical. Within our limits, from Ceylon, 
Western Ghats, Northwestern India and Burma, in submontane and montane 
tracts, rarely at sea-level. Species are found haunting the banks of mountain 
streams of small size, often a mere trickle over rocks or a chain of pools below 
a spring on a steep jungly hillside in dense shade. Many species inhabit small 
caves among boulders and rocks beside streams where they exist in a perpetual 
twilight. In flight they are much given to hovering with the long attenuated 
abdomen held stiffly and hoidzontally out, whilst the insect advances or retires 
in a series of short jerky movements and, if approached head on, will retire back- 
wards instead of reversing and heading off, this backward flying seeming to be 
accomplished as easily as the forward movement. Owing to their dull colour- 
ing, small size and dark surroundings, they are remarkably inconspicuous 
during flight and would be invisible were it not for the chain of white and blue 
spots on the abdomen seen to be moving stealthily about the dark recesses. 
The vivid blue identification marks on the terminal segments of the abdomen 
show up w’ith remarkable conspicuousness even in the darkest retreats when 
the insect is at rest. 

Ceyloa is remarkably rich in Platystictas, whilst Continental India and 
Burma is equally rich in Protostictas and Drepanostictas. 



I^ig. 2. Penile organs of,— 

a . Plotyst icta deccatiensis ( Laid ) . 

(\ Ccylonosticta hilarh (Selys). 

L\ Platysticta maculata (Selys). 

Drepanosticta carmichaeH {LiQX6)> 
e, Protosticia gravelyi (ha,\d). 


Figure a shows the dorsal frill in the dorso-lateral position ; figure d the 
same in profile, figure c the penile organ view^ed dorsally, whilst the tw^o 
remaining figures show the organs viewed from the side ; note the absence of 
the dorsal frill in these. 
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, The former group are sharply separated from the Indian forms by the penile 
organ which pWsesses a ridge on its dorsum, absent in the two latter groups, 
and 1 have employed this character as a means of classifying an otherwise 
difficult group of insects. Selys classed the whole of the Ceylon species as 
Platysticta and divided these into two subgenera from venational characters. 
To the first siibgenus a south Indian species has to be added, whilst the second 
subgenus has been incorporated by Dr. Laidlaw in his genus Drepafiosticia, 
The penile organ of this subgenus, so far as the Ceylon forms goes, differs 
from that of the Indian forms, which furnish the genotype and it is therefore 
clear that the two groups are not congeneric, although venationally they agree. 
This being the case I have here retained Laidlaw’s genus Drepanosticia tor 
Indian species and have created a new genus Ceylonosticta for the Ceylon 
forms which possess Drepanosticta venation. The chain of evolution is pro* 
bably Profosticta, Dr epanostict a, Ceylonosticta and finally Platysticta, or the 
two latter genera may have evolved independently from Proto siicta and on 
p^xdllQllmQ^io Drepanosticta, 

The enormous length of the abdomen of these insects and the complex nature 
of the anal appendages, admirably adapted as they are for obtaining an enor- 
mous grip of the female prothorax, are probably coordinated with the function 
of oviposition, and I surmise that they enable the male to lower its mate into 
the swiftly flowing current of the streams they frequent, without fear of it being 
swept away. (See Pig. 2 Plate.) 


Key to the Indian genera of Plaiysiiciince, 


r Ceylon forms ; penis with ridge on dorsum simulating a 
YJ dorsal spine as seen in proffie ... ... 

j Indian and Burmese forms ; penis without ridge on 
[ dorsum ... 

r Sectors of arc separate and divergent from origin; the 
2 I nervure / zigzagged almost irom origin 
'\ Sectors confluent at and for some distance* from origin ; 
[ the nervnre not zigzagged ... 

The nervure entirely absent ... ... 

^ \ The nervure present .. ... - ■ 


2 . 

3 . 


Platysticta, 

Ceylonosticta. 

Protosticia. 

Drepanosticta. 


Genus ProtoSticta Selys (1885) 


Protosticia Selys, C. R. Soc. Ent. Belg. xxix. p. cxlv, (1835); Id. Mem. Cour. 

' xxxviii, p. 157 (1886); Laid. Rec, Ind. Mus. voL xi, p, 391 
(1915); Id. ibid. vol. xiii, pp. 339, 342 (1917) ; Fras. ibid. vol. 
xxiv, pp. 4 and 5 (1922); Id. ibid. vol. xxyi, p. 499 (1924). 


Zyg'opterous dragonflies of small size and slender build with characters of -the 
subfamily, coloured steely black marked with white and turquoise blue; wings' 
hyaline, immaculate, long, narrow, falcate, cells mostly four-sided ; sectors of 
arc fused for a short distance from .origin, thus arising from a common stalk ; 
IRiii straight, never zigzagged ; y? ^ + 5 arising at or a little proximad or 
distad of the oblique nervnre descending from the subnode ; ab entirely absent. 
Abdomen of great length, especially in the male, double or more than double the 
lehgth of hindwing (excepting P,hearseyi), segmmi^ 3 to 7 very slim and very 
long, segments 8 to 10 varying in length in the species and sexes, 9 sometimes as 
long as 8, 10 very short. Anal appendages about twice the length of segment 10, 
angulated downward and inwards at their middle and chelate at apices (except 
himulaica m P. uncatus which are spatulate), inferiors simple, broad at 
base, tapering thereafter to a fine point, incurved or not. Vulvar scale as for 
sub-family. Larvae as for ssub-family but only those of P. gravelyi and 
P . mortoni , 

-- Protosticia simplicmervis Yi>CN^, 

Weste Ghats of India from sea-level to 4,000 ft. and 

India and Burma from 3, COO to 6,000 ft. Habits those of thesub- 
- • ' familyY'see'also und er species . 

. Species ‘Q/*lhis genus are remarkably local in distribution and in some cases 
have been found confined to one spot for years, streams close by, never render- 
.. -ing a sing^ specimen ; this may be explained by their weak flight, although, 
some at' leasts P. mortoni and P, gravelyi, do wander afar from their habitats. 




Explanation of Plate. 

1. Anal appendages of Proiosticta hearseyi Fraser, dorsal view, 

2. The same seen from the right side. 

3. The same of Proiosticta mortoni Fraser, dorsal view. 

4. The same seen from the right side. 

5. The same of Proiosticta sanguinostigma Fraser, dorsal view 

6. The same seen from the right side. 

7. The same of Proiosticta gravelyi Laidlaw, dorsal view. 

8. The same seen from the right side. 

9. The same of Proiosticta davenporti sp. nov., dorsal view, 

10. The same seen from the right side. 

11. The same of Proiosticta himalaica Laidlaw, dorsal view. 

12. The same seen from the right side. 

Camera lucida studies all drawn to the same scale. 
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INDIAN DRAGONFLIES 

Col. F. Wall has taken one species at light and I have on several occasions 
fonncl specimens hovering about the windscreen of my car or actually eonaing 
inside. On one occasion I took a male in my bungalow, but this may have come 
to light the night before. As a rule though, species form definite and lasting 
colonies, restricted to small districts or even streams. 

Key to species of genus Protosticta, 

f Small species with ground colouring cupreous and 
j abdomen of both sexes considerably less than 40 mm, in 
- J length ; male and female of the same length 
^ \ Larger species with ground colouring steely black and 
{ abdomen more than 40 mm. in length ; male always 
t considerably longer than the female ... 

/ Pterostigma in both sexes blood red 

2 :|: ■..-■■■■ - ■ 

( Pterostigma in both sexes black ... 
o ? Superior anal appendages chelate at apex ... 

( Superior anal appendages spatulate at apex ... 

( Basal half of segment 8 pale blue with the middorsal 
Carina finely black ; superior anal .appendages with 
^ the claw-like arms narrow and of subequal length 
^ Basal half of segment 8 pale blue, the middorsal carina 
not marked with black ; superior anal appendages 
. varying as shown below ... ... 

* Outer fork of superior anal appendages thickened, obtuse 
J at apex and but slightly longer than the inner 
^ ‘ Outer fork of superior anal appendages very narrow, and 
nearly four times the length of inner ... ... 

? Inferior anal appendages wdth a long finger-like medial 
6*! spine directed inwards ... ... 

( Inferior anal appendages without an inner spine 

Protosficta gravelyi Laidlaw. 

ProtosHcta gravelyi Laid, Rec. Ind. Mus. xi, vol. pp. 389, 390,. text* fig. 

2, (1915) ; Id. ibid. vol. xiii, p. 342 (1917) ; Fras. 
ibid. vol. xvi, p. 499 (1924). 

ProtosHcta stevensi iPras. Rec. Ind. Mus, vol. xxiv, pp. 7 and 8. PI. 1, 
figSi 1, 2 and 7 (1923) ; Id. ibid. vol. xxvi, p. 499 
(1924). 

Male. Abdomen 46-49 mm. Hindwing 20-22 mm. 

Head, -labium browmish black ; labritm turquoise blue, rather broadly 
bordered with black along its free margin ; clypeus pale turquoise blue ; 
frons, vertex and occiput glossy black ; eyes dark bottle green paling to pale 
greenish beneath. 

Prothorax creamy white marked dorsally with a broad black triangle with its 
base occupying the greater part of posterior lobe and its apex tapering to the 
middle of the mid lobe. 

Thorax steely glossy black marked with a broad oblique creamy white stripe 
on each side extending to the middle pair of legs, and a similar stripe on the 
posterior part of metepimeron extending on to the hinder pair of legs. Beneath 
marked with broad black stripes on each side which converge and fuse 
anteriorly. 

Legs creamy white, the knees darker. Hind pair of femora occasionally 
marked on the extensor surface with a brown stripe. 

Wings hyaline ; 13-14 postnodal nervures to forewings, 12-13 in the hind ; 
pterostigma black, nearly half as long again as broad, the costal side shorter 
than the posterior, outer border nearly straight, inner. obli que ; R 4 -f 5 arising 
slightly or well distad of the level of subnode. 

Abdomen black marked with white and turquoise blue as follows, — segments 
1 aad 2 white laterally, segment 3 with a narrow basal annule finely divided 
with black on the dorsum, segments 4 to 7 with broad basal annules graduaHy 
broadening as far as 7 and partially divided on the middorsal carina by the 


P. hearseyi. 


2 . 

P, sangui- 
nostigjna, 

3. 

d. ' ■ ' 

6 . 


P. gravelyi. 


S. 

P. davanporti. 

P. niortonie, 

P. himalaica. 
P. uncatus. 
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OTOund co!our, segment 8 with nearly its basal half turquoise blue, this extend- 
ing apicad on the sides and ventrally but divided along the middorsal carina 53 ; 
a fine black line, segments 9 and 10 unmarked. Segment 9 double the length 
of 10 , and 8 double the length of 9. 

Ana! appendages black (figures 7 and 8 PI.) Superiors forcipate, chelate, 
half as long again as segment 10, broad at base where they are furnished with 
an inner and dorsal blunt rounded tooth, then tapering, but again expanded at 
the apical half into a ‘ finger-and-thumb ’ like structure, the finger process 
being a little longer than the thumb. Inferior appendages ab nit three- fourths 
the iWigth of superiors, broad and conical at base, then tapering rather rapidly 
to apex, furnished with an inner stout spine at base. 

Female. Abdomen 33-35 mm. Hindwing 19-23 mm. 

Very similar to the male but shorter and more robustly built, differs as 
follows,-— black bordering of labriim broader; eyes, in the living state With a 
diffuse white spot on the outer sides ; wings with 13-14 postnodal nervures to 
all wings. Abdomen shorter and stouter, especially from segment 7 to the anal 
end, the former segment nearly three times as long as 8, which is itself actually 
shorter than segment 9, the latter segment being three times the length of seg- 
ment 10. The basal annul e on segment 7 occupying only about oiie-fifth the 
length of segment and often interrupted on the dorsum, whilst Sis iinnaarked 
save for a large white spot situated at the base on each side ; segments 9 and 10 
immaculate but the former sometimes wfith a large lateral white spot. Anal 
appendages black, barely as long as segment 10, broad, conical, pointed at 
apex. 

Distribution. — This sp&GiQS is the most widely distributed of all the Protos* 
tictas and occurs in many ravines from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. in many parts of 
the Western Ghats. It occurs in the Nilgiri Hills on both sides of the plateau, 
at Kallar, Burliyar and Gudalur, from May to June. In Malabar and Cochin it 
occurs in the Vayitri, Nilambur and Kavalai Ghats from May to June and again 
in September and October. It may be found lurking amongst rocks and ferns 
or in the dark tunnels formed by trees and shrubs overhanging torrential beds. 
In flight it holds its abdomen rigidly horizontal and advances in short jerks on 
its objective or reverses and flies backwards with equal ease, and is visible in 
the prevailing gloom only by the chain of white dots marking the bases of the 
segments. Type ^^seum, paratype.s in Briti.sh Museum, etc. 

Some confusion has arisen over this species probably due to the fact that the 
type is immature and in very poor condition, with its abdomen crumpled up 
and appendages distorted. The marking on segment 8 has been given as that 
for 7, and the length of the abdomen has been given as that for the body. It 
was due to these excusable errors that P.stevensi was described by myself as a 
separate species. Since then 1 have had an opportunity of examining the type 
and female cotype and making new measurements. From this I find that 
gravelyi stevensi are conspecific, Dr. Laidlaw's name having priority. 
'I he female X find is really that of P. mortoni ; it is to be remembered that when 
Dr. Laidlaw described these sexes, P. gravely i represented the only Indian 
Protosticta then known, so that it was but natural he should consider the 
insects as the two sexes of one species, although taken in different localities. 

Protosticta davenport! sp. nov. 

Male. Abdomen 43-45 mm. Hindwing 23-24 mm. 

Very similar to P, gravelyi from which it differs however by its much more 
robust build, this character being very striking when the insects are confronted. 
It is then seen that although the abdomen of P. gravelyi is longer, the head 
and thorax are of much slighter build and the wings are correspondingly 
shorter and narrower. The anal appendages although built on the same plan 
as those of P. gravelyi, have very marked differences. 

Head, prothorax and thorax similar to P gravelyi but the markings more 
definitely bluish and the black dorsal marking of the prothorax restricted to 
the middle portion of the posterior lobe and ending as two points on the 
dorsum of the mid lobe. 

Wings broader and longer ; pterostigma black, half as long again as broad, 
14-15 postnodal nervures to forewings, 13-14 in the hind, (One specimen is 
remarkable in possessing four post;costal nervures in one of its wings, instead 
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of the usual nervure ac and one additional postcostal) ; + 5 arising opposite 

the level of subnode. 

Abiomen black with the sides of segments 1 and 2 and the base of 3 bluish 
white ; segments 4 to 7 with narrow white basal annules which broaden apicad 
on the sides ; segment 8 with its basal third or half pale turquoise blue, this 
colour extending nearly to apex of segment laterally, but not divided on the 
niiddorsum as in P, gravelyi. The blue annule on this segment separated 

from the extreme base by a narrow triangle of black. Segments 9 and 10 ^ 

immaculate and of the same relative lengths as in P. I ■ 

Legs differing from the latter species by the femora black, the two hinder B 

pairs white on the extensor surfaces and the middle pair with a large white 

distal spot at the distal ends on the outer side ; tibise dirty white, tarsus black. e| 

Anal appendages black. (PI. figs. 9 and 10.) Superiors forcipate, chelate, || 

half as long again as Segment iO, broad at base where they present a large ||j 

inner siib-basa’l pointed tooth or spine, then narrowing abruptly and expanding i.| 

again in the distal half to form a ‘ finger-and-thumb ' like structure which ® ’ 

differs from that of P. gravelyi by the finger process shorter and broader and 
with its apex broadened and flexed inwards to almost meet the apex of the 
thumb ; outer border of this appendage very sinuous, not gradually curved as 
in the last species. Inferior appendages broad at base, then tapered gradually 
to apex, slightly sinuous as seen in profile but with a distinct angulation about 
the middle as seen from above and with the apical fourth curled rather 
abruptly inwards ; nearly as long as superior appendages. 

DisiribuUon . — Confined so far as known to the Annaimallai and Mudis Hills 
at elevations of about 3,000 to 4,000 ft. and found in similar situations to the last 
species. The shape of the anal appendages shown in PL figs. 9 and 10, will 
serve to distinguish this fine insect from all other Protostictas. Type in British 
Museum paratypes in author’s collection. 

Pfotosticta sanguiflostigma, Fraser. 

Protosticfa sanguinosHgfm, Fras. Rec. Ind, Mus. voL xxiv, pp. 6 and 7, PL 
1, figs. 5 and 6 (1922) ; Id. ibid. vol. xxvi, p. 499 (1924). 

Protosiicta cerinosiigma, ¥xei^. (t'ar.) Ibid. voL xxvi, pp. 499, 509 (1924) . 

Male. Abdomen 42-'45 mm. Hindwing 22-26 mm. 

Head,— labium yellowish ; labrum turquoise blue narrowly bordered with 
black along the free margin ; clypeus turquoise blue ; frons, vertex and occiput 
glossy black, the latter marked with a transverse coppery brown fascia; eyes 
bottle green, pale greenish blue below, these two colours separated by an 
equatorial baud of blackish brown which crosses the head from above and 
behind somewhat obliquely. . 

Prothorax black on dorsum, whitish laterally, the mid lobe marked with a 
large oval blue spot on each side the middle line. 

Thorax glossy steely or bronzed black, pale blue on the sides w'here a narrow 
oblique stripe of black bordered with brown traverses the anterior border of the 
metepimeron. Beneath immaculate, thus contrasting strongly with the two 
former species. 

Legs pale yellow, femora lined with black on extensor surface and with a ^ 
broad brown annule at the distal ends; tibi^ clouded or stippled with brown ; 
tarsi dark brown. 

Wings hyaline ; pterostigma blood red, covers one cell, of similar shape to 
the former species ; 15-18 postnodal nervures to forewings, 14-15 in the hind ; 
y?44- 5 arising slightly or well distad of the oblique nervure descending from 
the subnode. 

Abdomen blackish brown on dorsum, paler on the sides, marked with white 
and pale turquoise blue ; segments 1 and 2 white laterally, segments 3 to 6 with 
broad distal black ann ules, segment 3 with a very narrow obscure white annule 
at the base, segments 4 to 7 with broader annules gradually increasing in depth 
from 4 to 7, segment 8 turquoise blue, its apical border black, this colour 
continued basad as a gradually narrowing tongue of black along the middorsal 
Carina as far as the base of segment, segments 9 and lO entirely black. 

Segment 7 very long and broadening apicad, segment 8 only slightly longer 
than 9, which is nearly three times the length of 10. 

Anal appendages black (PI. figs. 5 and 6) ; superiors forcipate, chelate, .seen 
from above appearing only slightly longer than segment 10, but in profile 
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bmn^ to the ends being bent strongly downward, seen to be nearly twice the 
length of the segment, very broad at base, then tapering and inclined strongly 
down and inward to end in the nsnal ‘ finger-and-thumb ’ process, the finger 
portion much broader and longer than the tlminb and notched at its apex which 
is broad and blunt ; the thumb portion curled in to nearly ineet the opposing 
process ; dorsally the basal portion continued horizontally back to end in a 
robust pointed spine. Inferior appendages about three fourths the length of 
superiors, broad at base, then rapidly tapering to a fine point, the apical fourth 
angulated strongly inwards to meet or overlap its fellow on the opposite side. 

Female. Abdomen 39 mm. Hindwing 26 mm. 

Very similar to the male but of much shorter and stouter build, differs as 
follows, —the equatorial belt of black encircling the eye much better defined ; 
prothorax a dirty white laterally and without the middorsa! bine spots. Wings 
similar to the male, pterostigma blood red; 16-17 postnodal nervttres to 
forewings, 14-15 in the hind, + 5 arising at the same level or neai*er to the 
subnode. 

Abdomen black marked with white and turquoise blue as follows,— segment 
1 with a blue spot on each side, 2 with a lateral blue spot at the base prolonged 
laterally apicad and ventrad, segment 3 with its middle two-thirds laterally and 
beneath brownish white, 4 similar and with a narrow whitish basal annule, 5 
and 6 with well-marked white basal annules, the ventro-lateral markings more 
obscure, segment 7 with its ba.sal third turquoise blue, the black not 
continued basad along the middorsal carina as in the male, remaining seg- 
ments entirely black. 

Anal appendages blaclL barely as long as segment 10, small, conical, trian- 
gular processes. Vulvar l^ale robust, extending beyond end of abdomen. 

Distribution,^Yl\\%\x\ Hills, Coorg and Malabar Wyiiaad. Specimens from 
the two latter districts are much smaller than those from the Nilgiris. In the 
latter district it is moderately common in the Btirliyar ravine, Mettupalayam 
Ghat at 1,500 ft., but very rare on the opposite side of the plateau, where the 
variety cermogstigma was found. (Structurally this latter insect does not differ 
from type so that I consider it to be merely a variety.) In Coorg it is located 
to Hallery, whilst in the Wynaad, it appears to be restricted to the Vayitri and 
Nilambur Ghats from May to October. The blood red pterostigma and the 
shape of the anal appendages, relative lengths of the terminal abdominal 
segments, etc. will serve to differentiate this beautiful species from all other 
Proto, stictas. Type in the British Museum. 

Protosticta mortoni Fraser. 

Protosticia morioni Fras. Rec. Ind. Mtis. vol. xxvi, pp. 500, SOI (1924). 
pFotosticta gravelyi Laid, {mortoni nec gravelyi) ibid, vol. xiii, p. 342 
(Female) (1917). 

Male. Abdomen 41-43 mm. Hindwing 20 mm. 

Head, -labium blackish brown ; labrum turquoise blue moderately broadly 
bordered with black along its free margin ; clypeus turquoise blue ; vertex and 
occiput glossy steely or bronzed black ; frons black ; eyes uitramine blue 
capped with black above, paler blue beneath. 

Prothorax pale blue except the posterior lobe which is black. 

Thorax steely black on dorsum, pale blue laterally, traversed along the 
postero-laterai suture by a broad black stripe ; beneath thorax yellowish 
marked by two thick black stripes which converge and become confluent 
anteriorly as in P. 

Legs white, the knees and femora sparcely stippled with black. 

Wings hyaline : pterostigma black framed narrowly in pale brown and this 
again framed within thick black nervures ; 13 postnodal nervures to fore- 
wings, 12 in the hind ; R4^5 arising distad the oblique nervure descending 
from the subnode. 

Abdomen black marked with turquoise blue and white as follows, —segment 
.1 blue laterally, segment 2 with the basal two-thirds of the sides white, 3 with a 
narrow white basal annule prolonged for a short distance along the sides and 
narrowly interrupted on the dorsum, segments 4-7 with broad white basal 
annules occupying about one-sixth the length of segments and prolonged along 
the sides and ventrum, segment 8 with the basal half turquoise blue but this 
.colour prolonged along the sides nearly as far as the apical end of segment 
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and separated from the base by a narrow black aianiile ; segments 9 and 10 
entirely black. Segment 7 very long, 8 about one-third the length of 7 (In 
the original description, this segment was given in error ‘as slightly more 
than one-fourth the length of segment 7, whereas 9 was. intended), segment 
9 rather more than half the length of 8 and slightly more than twice the 
length of 10. , 

Anal appendages black (PL figs. 3 and 4) ; superiors forcipate, chelate, about 
twice the^iength of segment 10, broad at base, then constricted and curved 
downwards and again dilated in the first part of the apical half to form the 
usual ‘ finger-and-thumb ' process, the finger thrice the length of the thumb 
and wi.h its extreme end angulated inward, the thumb portion short and 
stout ; dorsally the basal portion ending in a robust pointed tooth of spine 
very much as seen in P. Inferior appendages very broad at 

base, then abruptly narrowed, curled gently in and tapered to a fine point, 
about three- fourths the length of superiors. 

Female. Abdomen 32-33 mm. Hindwing 19-20 mm. 

Very similar to the male but much shorter and more robust. Markings differ 
only on the abdomen where segment 7 has a blue basal annule occupying from 
one-third to one-fourth the length of segment, and segment 8 has a large baso- 
iateral whitish spot on each side, 9 and 10 entirely black. Segment 7 is rather 
more than four times the length of segment 8, which is itself slightly shorter 
than segment 9, the latter being nearly four times the length of 10. 

Anal appendages very short, barely the length of segment 10, conical 
pointed, black. Vulvar scale very robust, extending beyond end of abdomen. 

Distribution, — Very local, usually found in isolated colonies. The original 
colony in the Sampaji Ghat, Coorg, was restricted to one part of a tributary of 
the Sampaji river. Since then I have found other colonies along the foot of 
the Western Ghats in Malabar and a single female has been taken on Salsette 
Island by Mr. Prater. The species thus differs from all others by being found 
at or near sea-level. The colouring of the prothoras forms a ready means of 
identification whilst the appendages will serve to separate it from all other 
species. As mentioned above, the female described by Dr. Laidlaw as that of 
P. gravelyii and which was taken at Talewadi, Castle Rock, Kanara (a locality 
far removed from that wherein the type of was found), is really the 
i^vcAX^oi P^mortoni. Typein tlie British Museum. ' 

Protosticta hearseyi Fraser. 

Proiosticta hearseyi Fras. Rec. Ind. Mus. vol. xxiv, pp. 5 and 6, PI. 1, figs. 
3 and 4 (1022) ; Id. ibid. vol. xxvi, p. 499 (1924). 

Male. Abdomen 30-35 mm. Hindwing 18-21 mm. 

Head, — labium ashy white ; labrum turquoise blue narrowly bordered with 
black along the free margin ; the two basal joints of antennae blue; clypeus 
turquoise blue ; frons, vertex and occiput black ; eyes olivaceous above, paling 
and changing to pale blue beneath. 

Prothorax pale blue, immaculate (Fading to pale brown in the dry state.) 

Thorax cupreous on the dorsum, pale blue laterally, the middorsal carina 
finely blue, whilst laterally a broad oblique black stripe traverses the length of 
the postero-Iateral suture and anterior part of metepimeron. Beneath whitish 
marked with a round spot of black between the legs and a pair of short stripes 
which converge and become nearly confluent with the anterior spot, 

Legs bluish white, the two hind femora with narrow blackish transverse 
lines on the extensor surface ; the knees black. 

Wings hyaline, pterostigma black, shaped similarly to the rest of the genus, 
covering one cell ; 10-14 postnodal nerviires to forewings, 10-12 in the hind ; 
R4 5 arising opposite or distad the oblique nervure descending from the 
subnode. 

Abdomen enfumed brown or cupreous marked with pale blue, this colour 
more in evidence on the final segments. Segments 1 and 2 with the sides 
bluish white and with a diffuse longitudinal stripe on the middorsum, incom- 
plete on the apical half of 2 ; segments 3 to 7 with narrow pale basal annuies 
extending more broadly along the sides and with broad black apical annuies ; 
segment 8 turquoise blue with a narrow black apical annule ; 9 and 10 black, 
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the former witli a blnish crescentic spot on each side. Segment 7 twice the 
length of segment 8/ 8 half as long again as 9 which is more than twice the 
length of, 10." .. 

Anal appendages black (PI. figs. I and 2) abont twice the length of segment 
10, forcipate, chelate, broad at the base and furnished here with a robust 
inwardly directed sub-basal spine, then constricted and sub-cylindrfcai but 
again slightly expanded at the apical third to form a ‘ finger-and-thnmb ’ 
process, the finger portion considerably longer than the thumb and squared at 
its apex ; the whole appendage curving gently in and downwards. Inferior 
appendages about four-fifths the length of superiors, truncate, broad at base 
and tapering to a slightly and gently upturned point, the base furnished with 
a blunt inner tooth and one or two minute teeth thereafter. 

Female. Abdomen 32- 33 mm. Hindwing 22 mm. 

Very similar to the male and approximately of the same length although 
more robust in build. Differs as follows,— labrum more broadly bordered with 
black ; eyes olivaceous brown above changing to pale green below ; middor- 
sal Carina of thorax obscurely white at its upper part only. Wings with 12*13 
postnodal nervures to forewings, 12 in the hind ; JR4 + 5 arising at or but 
slightly distad of thesubnode. Segment 7 with a broader basal annule, segment 
8 brownish black marked only with a basolateral dirty white quadrate spot, 
segment 9 paler brown, marked with a broad white spot on each side 
confluent with a smaller subdorsal spot of the same colour. 

Anal appendages black, very small, about equal in length to segment 10, 
conical, pointed. Vulvar scale robust, extending beyond end of abdomen. 

Disiribuiion. Hills and Annaimallais. The type was taken at 
a small brook running through a coffee tote on the Gudalur Ghat, in June ; 
out of 17 specimens, only one was a male. A single male was taken later 
in the neighbouring Ochterlony valley. Recently 1 found the species in the 
Mudls, Annaimallai Hills, 3,000 ft. in May, whereabout 18 males but no females 
were taken. The locality was a rocky hillside in virgin jungle where a seepage 
not amounting to a brook found its way down through fern and moss to the 
river below, and the whole of the specimens were found in an area not cover- 
ing more than a quarter of an acre ; search in neighbouring jungle revealed 
none. These specimens were in company with Heliogomphus promelas which 
were equally restricted to the spot. Returning a few days later via the 
Nilgiris, I again found P. hearseyi in the same <?pot on the Gudalur Ghat and 
by a curious coincidence took a number of females and only one male. This 
curious incidence of the sexes is very difficult to explain. The small size of 
the species and its cupreous colouring will serve to identify it from all others 
of the genus. It is the only species in which the two sexes are approximately 
of the same length. 

Frotosficta hhnalaica Laidlaw. 

Protosticta himalaica Laid. Rec. Ind. Mus. vol. xiii, pp. 342, 343 (1917). 

Protosticta lind^reni Journ. Bom, Nat, Hist, Soc., vol. xxix, p. 741 

(1923); Id. Ibid., vol, xxvii, p. 150, (1920). 

Male. Abdomen 40-43 mm. Hindwing 25-26 mm. 

Head,— labium pale brown or brownish yellow; labrum turquoise blue 
narrowly bordered with black along its free margin ; clypens turquoise blue ; 
frons, vertex and occiput steely bronzed black ; eyes black above changing to 
dark olivaceous and finally pale bluish green beneath. 

Prothorax black on dorsum and upper part of sides, marked with a broad 
subdorsal longitudinal creamy yellow stripe on each side extending from the 
posterior lobe to the anterior end, yellow low down on the sides. 

Thorax bronzed black on dorsum, pale blue at the sides which are marked 
with a moderately broad black oblique stripe extending along the posterolate- 
ral suture. Pale blue beneath unmarked with black. Legs pale sandy yellow, 
extensor surfaces of all femora black. 

Wings hyaline, ptcrostigma dark reddish brown, almost black with a fine 
frame of light yellow bordering the enclosing nervures within, about one-third 
longer than broad, costal side only slightly longer than the posterior and the 
outer side but slightly longer than the inner ; P4 + 5 in the forewings arising 
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very slightly distad the oblique tiervure descending from the subnode but 
opposite that nerviire in the hind ; 14-15 postnodal nervures in forewings, 
13-15 in the hind. 

Abdomen blackish brown marked with white and pale blue as follows, 
segment 1 bluish at the sides and with a white apical ring, 2 bluish laterally and 
marked on the dorsum with a bluish longitudinal stripe not extending to the 
apical border, segment 3 with a small white dorsal basal triangle and a broad 
apical black anntile, segments 4 to 7 with narrow white basal annules, 4 to 6 
with broad black apical annules, segment 7 with its apical half, the whole of 8 
and 9 pale blue, segment 10 blue at its extreme base, black apicad. Segments 
7 to 10 gradually decreasing in length towards the last segment. 

Anal' appendages about' twice the length of segment 10, dark brown (Pi. 
figs. 11 and 12) ; superiors broad at base, compressed, with an angulation on 
the inner side near the middle not amounting to a spine, after which the 
appendages are curved downward and abruptly broadened into a scoop-like 
expansion hollowed out on the inner side. Inferiors slightly longer than the 
superiors, broad at base, then constricted and again broadened and with the 
edges strongly curled like a drying leaf. A long inwardly directed narrow 
spine springing from the upper side of this expansion about the middle of 
appendage. 

Female. Abdomen 37 mm. Hindwing 26 mm. 

Very similar to the male, differs only in its shorter and more robust abdomen 
and in some of the markings of this structuie. The venro-lateral aspect of 
segment 3 as well as 1 and 2 are definitely blue, segments 4 to 6 have broader 
basal annules especially the latter segment, 8 has a large blue spot on each side, 
whilst 9 and 10 a"e reddish brown. (Possibly blue in the living state.) Anal 
appendages small, rather shorter than segment XO, conical, pointed, blackish 
brown. Vulvar scale robust, extending a little beyond the end of abdomen. 

Distribution. — Northern Bengal, Assam and Sikkim at altitudes of 3,000 to 
6,000 ft. I have examined specimens from Kalimpong and Pas hok and have 
taken the insect at Moungpoo, Darjeeling district in May and June. Although 
so widely spread, it does not appear to be nearly as common as some of the 
South Indian species. Its habits are entirely similar and it is found in similar 
localities. Abdominal markings and the shape of the anal appendages which 
are entirely different to the genotype will serve easily to distinguish it from all 
others. A fresh comparison of the types of and lindgreni has con- 
vinced me that they are conspecific, the former name having priority. 

Pfotosticta ancatus, sp. nov. 

Male. Abdomen 42 mm. Hind wing 21 mm. 

Head, — labium pale brown ; labrum turquoise blue narrowly bordered with 
black along the free margin ; anteclypeus turquoise blue ,* postclypeus, frons, 
vertex and occiput bronzed black ; eyes dark olivaceous green, paler below. 

Prothorax pale yellow marked with a pair of ill-defined, longitudinal, sub- 
dorsal dark brown stripes made up of a row of three spots, the largest of which 
is situated on the posterior lobe. 

Thorax bronzed black on dorsum, pale blue laterally changing to pale 
yellow beneath, which is unmarked. A narrow oblique black stripe on each 
side mapping out the postero-lateral suture, and a small Upper* posthumeral 
blue spot. 

Legs pale yellow, knees darker, hind femora with a black stripe along the 
extensor surface. 

Wings hyaline f pterostigma as broad as long, costal side only slightly longer 
than posterior, the inner side very oblique, blackish brown framed in black 
nervures which are lined inwardly with pale yellow ; 15-16 postnodal nervures 
to forewings, 15 in the hind ; R4 ^ 5 well distad of the oblique nervure descend- 
ing from the subnode. 

Abdomen shaded with brown and ringed wnth blue, white and black as 
follows, — segment 1 with the sides blue dorsum blackish brown, 2 with the 
apical half blackish brown, basal half on dorsum warm brown, the sides blue 
for the basal three-fourths but this colour invaded by the brown of dorsum at 
its middle, segments 3 to 6 with broad basal pale bluish white annules and 
ec]|ually broad apical black annules, the intervening part warm brown, 7 with 
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ODly the basal anntile, the rest brown gradually deepening to black at apes, 8 
black with a small baso-lateral spot on each side, 9 entirely turquoise blue, 10 
entirely black. Segment 7 three times as long as 8, which is half as long again 
as 9, the latter nearly four times as long as 10. 

Anal appendages black ; superiors as long as segment 10, broad at base, then 
tapering as far as their middle at which point they are bent down rather 
abruptly and terminate in an expansion shaped like a parrot’s beak. Inferior 
appendages slightly longer, broad at base, spatulate, compressed and furnished 
at the apex with a tuft of about 10 to 12 stout bristles. 

Female, Abdomen 35 mm. Hindwing 21 mm. 

Closely similar to the male save for its sexual characters and the slightly 
shorter and more robust abdomen. Markings of head, thorax and abdomen 
not differing markedly from the male but segment 9 has a narrow basal black 
annule and the sides low dowm dark brown. Wings similar, IS to 16 postnodal 
nervures in forewings, IS in the hind. 

Anal appendages very short, not quite as long as segment 10, conicab 
pointed, blackish brown. Vulvar scale robust, extending beyond end of 
abdomen. 

Maymyo and Gokteik, South Shan States. One male and two 
females collected by Col. F. Wall, I.M.S., during the early part of June. The 
species is remarkable for its anal appendages, which like those of P. himafaica 
differ markedly from those of the genotype. The situation of the * recognition’ 
mark on segment 9 instead of 8 is also quite at variance with other species of 
the genus. These specimens were taken at light but should the habitat of the 
insect be discovered, it will probably prove to be similar to that of other 
species and the species itself equally common. 


{ To be continued,) 
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BOMBAY FOOD FISHES. 



POMFRETS. 

Black Pomfret (5. niger). Silver Pomfret (S. cinereus)» 
White Pomfret (S. sinensis). 


SARDINES. 



Pala {Clupea ilisha). 



THE FISH SUPPLY OF THE WEST COAST OF INDIA, 


Sir Reginald Spence, Kt, m.l.c., f.z.s. and S. H. Prater, 

M.L.C., C.M.Z.S. 

Part II 

{With five plates). 

{Couthmed from page 991 of Vol. XXX JV.) 

Estuary and ‘ Inshore ’ Fishing. 

There are various other fishes commonly obtained in our creeks 
and estuaries on the sustained supply of which the Industry, not to 
say the consumer, is actually dependent. Our coastal waters hold 
a number of resident and migratory fish which are of economic 
value. Among the larger resident species are the Grey Rock 
VQXQh.{ChrysopIirys datnia) known locally as Kharwad^ a Cat-Fish 
{Arms falcarius)^ Grey yLxx\\eis{Mugil ceur^ beorneensis^ waigiensis and 
dussumieri). M. waigiensis is abundant in the creeks during the 
rainy season. M. poicilus is abundant during the cold weather. 
Ail of these are excellent table-fish. They visit quiet bays and 
also our docks and wet basins where they are fished for by men and 
boys from the dock-walls. The larger Mullet {M. poicilus, 
ceicr and /J/. waigiensis) known as Boi oxPilsa range from 3 lbs. to 
100 lbs. in weight, their retail price varies from As. 12 to Rs. 1-4 
each or As. 4 to As. 6 per lb. The season is July to November. 

The Lady Fish {Sillago sihana) knoyin^ocally as Murdi is common 
in our creeks. Its flesh is recommended to ladies just in or just out 
of an ‘ interesting condition ’ ! Small perch-iifce fish {T/ierapon) 
are also abundant. They live easily in fresh water and are often 
placed in wells. Therapon jarbua is very common. It is known 
locally as the Khargota. Other species seen in the Bombay 
market are T. quadrilineatus and T. theraps. Gobies occur in 
numbers. Amongst these Gobius ocellaius, ih^ Kharba, is the 
commohest. Other species from the Society’s collection taken in 
the Bombay market are Gobius fnacrostoma, viridipunctatus, ?naso7u, 
siriaimy ommhis md giurus. Besides these resident species, there 
are a number of migratory forms which visit the creeks and estuaries 
in the season. In June, July and August the Cock-up (Lates 
calcarifer), known locally as the Kajura, is taken at the entrance of 
creeks which they enter with the rising tide. They come up the 
creeks in search of their favourite food, the Niwtas {Boleoplhalmus 
and Periopthalmwi), which live in thousands on the mud banks where 
their slippery movements can be watched ’when the tide has receded. 
Many species of estuary fish come up the creeks not only for food 
but also for spawning, the main season for which is during the 
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monsoon. Sea-fishing is then at its lowest and the energies of the 
fishermen are concentrated upon these fishes to the great destruc- 
tion of enormous numbers of fry. 

Among the larger migratory fish are three species of Bhamin, 
Folynemus ieiradaciylMS, known, according to Wallinger, to the 
Kolaba fisliermen as the (young) and the (adult), 

Folynemus plebius^ knowm as the Raivas and F, hepiadadylus 

known as the Shendtva^ and a large Scieena, the G/iolmasa 

(Scmna shta). Examples of this fish quite 6 feet in length are 
brought to the Bombay market. 

The numerous creeks and inlets of the upper waters of 

Bombay harbour and of the Konkan coast line are a particularly 
good haunt for the various species oi Polymemus. The creeks 
are full of shrimps and prawns and the fry of several sorts 
of estuary fish from which these voracious monsters take heavy 
toll. Bhamin {P. ieiradactyhis) and Rawas {F. plebius) work up the 
creeks in shoals with the rising tide and rush back, to sea as it 
recedes. In the smaller creeks they are netted at high tide ; in the 
more open water of the harbour at ebb. In Bombay the best 
months are June, July, August and September; the w^orse the 
weather, the better the day. In the creeks, Rawas and Bhamin are 
caught in drift or tramel nets called- Ar/. A large Jal is about 165 
feet in length by 10 feet in depth. The top of the net has floats 
hung 5 feet apart, the bottom is weighted. The weights vary 
according to the nature of the fish which is intended to be caught 
—for Laies calcarifer (Cock-up), whiph^afre ground-feeders, the net 
is heavily weighted so that the bbttom touches the ground— for 
Rawas less weight is used so that the net makes a floating wall 
near to the surface. When used with a boat, the 7h/ acts as a drift 
net but in creeks the two ends of the net are anchored. ‘Bhamin’ 
and Rawas when ascending a creek to spawn, take a more or less 
definite path. It is not at the deepest part nor is it the shortest way 
across. The path taken by the fish are known to fishermen who set 
their nets accordingly. 

Other species taken in the creeks are Lutianus (Tamb) and a 
horse-mackerel (Camto Gar fish are abundant in 

season, the commonest species is Belioue sirongylurtis Tolka 

and Tol). Gar fish are long pike-like fish with tapering, well-armed 
jaws. They are surface feeders lying almost stationary about piles 
of rocks or by the walls of piers in a good tideway and flashing out 
at passing prey. The Caf-fishes are represented by Floiosus canius 
(Kalamb), the CxocodlilQ by Flaiycephahis scaber (Shatira). 
Other species which visit the creeks and estuaries in numbers are 
Trachynoius '/^^.^/// (Nalbiand Dangul) one of the CarangidceY A 
sole {Pseudorhombus javanims) known as the Rhepta or Shivra and 
the Warra {Scaiiophagus argus) which is as flat as a pomfret and 
heavily marked with black blotches. The smaller migratory forms 
which are taken In large numbers along the coast are Anchovies 
(Etigraulis taty and mysiaxyy known as Palkati and Taikati. Ribbon 
fish (Truhitirus savala) to which we have already referred ; they are 
known locally as Wakti. Silver-Bellies, mainly Gcrres lucidus 
(Muigan), Equida brevirodris (Surgutta) which grow to a foot in 
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length, and Sardines (Citipea Hie), Prawns and crabs are taken in 
enormous numbers. ■ ■ 

As stated previously no statistics of the quantities or the value of 
the ^various species of fishes sold along the Bombay coast are 
available. The Fishery Department of the Madras Government has 
set an example to the rest of India as to what can be achieved in the 
way of obtaining information about the quantities in which the 
various marketable fishes are obtained and the economic value of 
these species. We know nothing of the annual yield of the Bombay 
Fisheries and we know still less about the life histories of the food 
fishes of our coastal waters. These are subjects which present an 
enormously interesting and profitable field of enquiry and subjects 
which come definitely within the province of a Department of 
Fisheries which unfortunately does not exist in Bombay. 

Fishing Grounds 

As regards Fishing Grounds we learn from the Report that ‘the 
Gulf of Kutch gave the highest catch per hour of all fish together 
(145 lbs.) and the conclusion may be drawn that this area, at least in 
the season when the samples were taken, holds a good stock of 
trawl-fish. But the position of undesirable snags in the form of 
coral reefs requires investigation to ensure against the possibility of 
the losses outweighing the gains.' 

‘All the grounds except the inadequately sampled Southern 
Grounds and the Gulf of Cambay (off Daman) show a catch per 
hour of over 100 lbs. The. general mean may be taken as not less 
than 1 cwt. of fish per hour, as it should be borne in mind that the 
data from which the figures are calculated are the weights of the 
several sorts of fish as observed at sea which were in general below, 
and in some cases considerably below, the actual weight of the total 
fish caught.' 

‘ The Southern Grounds make a poor showing. Our work here 
was very limited, and it is likely that the figures are in deficit of 
average conditions, for we know from the coastal fishings that fish 
are to be found in abundance on these coasts at certain times of the 
year. The probability is that they move In shoals and shift their 
grounds suddenly. Further trawling trails might throw sufficient 
light on their iiiovements to enable one to pursue the fishing with 
snccessM results.' 

‘ Considering the more important individual species, the Sind and 
•Gulf of Kutch grounds give the highest figures for Goal. The 
Kathiawar Grounds and the Gulf of Kutch show the best average 
yield of Pomfret. The West Coast of Kathiawar, Gulf of Kutch 
and Sind Grounds show a marked predominance of “Karel" and there 
seems no doubt but that this species has its maximum density of 
distribution to the northward. “ Warn " are clearly most abundant 
on the muddy grounds adjacent to Bombay, while “ Shingala " are 
shown to be in general distribution though the highest rate of catch 
is given by the four hauls in the Gulf of Kutch. Rays (wagli) appear 
to be most abundant on the Bombay Grounds and off South 
Kathiawar and are conspicuously, less in evidence on the cleaner 
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grounds off Sind where also the IMam^ which is a characteristic 
inhabitant of muddy grounds, is similarly lacking. The shark-like 
species are shown in greatest abundance off Kathiawar (West) and 
Eutch.V. 

The tables published in the Report point out, Mr. Hefford writes, 

‘ the distinct drop in the quantities of fish caught when the 30 
fathoms line is crossed, except in the case of the post-monsoon 
fishing when the catch of “ goal” slightly exceeded and the catch of 
pomfret and warn in the 30-40 fathom zone—the average depth was 
however only 33 fathoms — approximately doubled the normal. Itmay 
be noted however that these catches were derived from only 10 hauls 
which are almost all made near the northern limits of the Bombay 
Qrounds. There are not sufficient data for this locality in other 
seasons for , comparison to enable one .to judge whether this is a 
purely seasonal feature or not. There are indications, however, 
that as one leaves the latitude of Bombay and proceeds towards the 
Kathiawar coast, there is a tendency for the fish to be found ex- 
tending further' seaward than is the case further south. How far 
this is connected with the effect of the large rivers Narbudda and 
Tapti or whether it has to do with the strongly moving tides of the 
Gulf of Cambay, are interesting questions which need not be further 
pursued here. All that can be concluded from the data we have 
been able to gather, is that in general the heaviest catches of fish 
made by the trawler were made in the neighbourhood of the 20 
fathoms line. Occasionally, unusually good catches were made near 
or below 10 fathoms on the one hand and in the neighbourhood 
of 30 fathoms on the other hand. But for all-round fishing the 
middle depth of 20 fathoms seems preferable. It may be mention- 
ed too that near this contour the grounds appear to be most free 
from obstructions liable to cause damage to the trawl. Near 10 
fathoms there is more liability to meet with rocks, wreckage or 
such snags as old fishing-stakes, and moreover foul hauls, through 
the otter-boards overriding the wings of the trawl in shooting, are 
especially liable to occur in shallow water. Beyond 30 fathoms 
depth the risk of encountering coral is considerably increased.’ 

. Mr. Hefford’s conclusions are that in the ease of ‘ Goal ’ it would 
appear their maximum density of distribution lies inside the 20 
fathoms line, though at the end of December they were found in 
abundance up to 36 fathoms about 60 miles NWJVV from Kundari. 
In that same neighbourhood and at about the same time pomfrets 
also appeared in more than normal abundance, in contrast with 
their tendency during the Pre-monsoon and monsoon seasons to 
show in greater abundance on the landward side of the 20th 
fathoms line. The results indicate for ‘ Karel V an off-shore 
tendency during the Pre-monsoon months and an in-shore concen- 
tration in the monsoon and after. ‘ Ravas ’ are clearly revealed as 
shore-hugging fish except in the post-monsoon when Polynemus hi- 
dicnsMo less than ‘Goal ’ and pomfret were found in the northern half 
of the stretch between Bombay and Diu to be distributed in depths 
which were greater , than those which afford their normal habitat 
elsewhere. The same applies to ‘ Warn ’ which, however, show a 
very distinct aggregation in the vicinity of the 20 fathom line — 
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more above than below that depth—in the pre-monsoon month of 
Februar^^. The maximnm figure for ‘ Shingala ’ is shown for the 
20-30 fathom zone in the monsoon season. In other seasons they 
appear to be more abundant at less than 20 fathoms depth. 

' The data from the distant Sind grounds are comparatively 
scanty and practically limited to the months of December, January 
and February, but so far as they go they indicate for Goal ” an 
in-shore concentration in the pre-monsoon month of February. In 
April and May, one knows from the big local fishery that then takes 
place, there is a remarkable immigration of “ Goal ” to the coast in 
the neighbourhood of Karachi. The figures for “Karel’' also appear 
to indicate a moment to the shallower waters in February.' 

‘ It is a noteworthy fact, though based on only 3 hauls, the 
average depth of which was 32 fathoms, that the highest catch per 
hour figures are shown for the 30 to 40 fathom zone in the post- 
monsoon fishing. The predominant species are goal, pomfret and 
karel. A comparison is suggested with the similar conditions 
noted above for the northern Bombay grounds. In each case it 
seems probable that the neighbourhood of large rivers tends to push 
out the seaward limits of fish distribution.' 

‘The data from the South Kathiawar grounds are perhaps too 
scanty to allow of any very precise conclusions as to variations in 
bathymetrical or seasonal distribution. It is significant, however, 
that fairly good catches are shown here for the deeper zones just as 
was shown by the hauls made in the adjacent grounds of the Bombay 
area to which reference has been made above. Probably no signifi- 
cance can be attached to the figures for the separate species for 
comparative purposes, but the indication of a post-monsoon concen- 
tration towards shallower water in the case of goal and the relatively 
high catches of pomfret in the deeper zones at this season may be 
noted, as well as the increased “ vShingala" catches from the 10-20 
fathoms zone in the post-monsoon data (derived from the January 
hauls).’ 

‘ The haul which yielded the highest catch per hour of all (of 801 
lbs. per hour) was Haul No. 90, the first haul of voyage xi, made on 
August 19, 1921, at a depth of 15 to 16 fathoms 9 miles west by 
north from Kundari(Kenri) Island. It is of interest to note the 
very close proximity of this spot to Bombay. The catch per hour 
of the different sorts of fish taken in that haul was as follows 
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^ Goiisideriiig individual sorts of fish, the best catch per hour of 
Goal Ws ' 280 lbs. in ■■Haul No.- 250 (Voyage xxv, "Haul ,6) .made on 
the Sind grounds on December 6, 1921, on the northern edge of 
the Swatch, shooting in more than 50 fathoms and hauling in 17 
fathoms at a distance of 52 miles SSB from Cape Monze. The 
elusive movements or the local concentration of the off-shore shoals 
of goal— a condition which is well described by the trawler-man's 
terms Spotty '—is exemplified by the fact that a second haul, 
for which the trawl w^as towed as nearly as possible over the same 
ground, produced not a single Goal. The haul which produced the 
second highest catch per hour (209 lbs.) of Goal was also made on 
the Sind ground, viz., Haul 376 which has been referred to above 
as yielding the highest total catch of this species. It should be 
noted that the depth here was 13 to 14 fathoms only. The third 
highest catch per hour of Goal was 142*9 lbs. made on February 26, 
1922, sixty-seven miles SE-|’S from Din Head (or about 100 miles 
roughly NW from Bombay) in 20 fathoms. Four other hauls made 
on the Bombay grounds yielded a catch per hour of over 100 lbs. 
of Goal. The catch-per-hour figures were 141, 114, 103 and 
124 lbs. and the depths 16«-15, 15~.19, 21-17 and 22 fathoms 
respectively. The practical conclusion to be drawn from these data 
is that the best catches of Goal are generally to be made inside the 
20 fathoms line.* 

‘With regard to the catches of Pomfret, only 10 hauls show 
catch-per-hour fi^pres-^which exceed 20 lbs. Two of the above 
hauls were-made on the"^futh Kathiawar grounds and one in close 
proximity to this region'V'‘"One was. made on the Sind grounds in 
comparatively shallow water (16-15 fathoms). The optimum depth 
fpr the Bonibaf grounds -.appears to be a little below 25 fathoms 
though some good catches wtere made from tows which were taken 
at greater depthSf- Where the depths at the beginning and ending of 
the tow vary so much as from 24 or 27 fathoms to 40 fathoms, it is 
of course impossible to say from what of the line the fish were 
most derived and such hauls are, therefore, of little value as survey 
data.*.. ... 

‘ The voyages which yielded the best catches of Pomfret were 
Voyage xviii made in October on the grounds abreast of Bombay 
Harbour, with an average catch-per-hour for the whole fishing time 
of 20 lbs. of pomfret, Voyage xxii made in November to the 
grounds in the vicinity of Diu Head (114 to 130 miles N W|*W from 
the Prongs Light covering the best of the fishing) with a catch-per- 
hour of 12 lbs. of pomfret, and Voyage xxxiii made in February 
on the Bombay grounds when the best catches were made in the 
area lying between 20 and 25 miles roughly NW by W from Kundari 
(catch-per-hour of pomfret for whole woyage, 15 lbs.).* 

‘Regarding the catches of Karol, to sum up the indications as 
concisely at the data will allow, it may be said that the best average 
catches were made on the Sind grounds, where the depths above 
20 fathoms showed a greater abundance of these fish in the month 
of December and January, whm'eas in February the more shallow 
water inside the 20 fathom gave the better results. On the Bombay 
grounds there are indications of a concentration of the species for 
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the monsoon months which seems to be associated with the incidence 
of spawning.’ 

Conclusion 

In 1918 when it was decided to acquire a Steam Trawler to 
investigate the unknown fishery resources of our local waters, it 
was resolved at the same time to secure the services of a Marine 
Biologist to investigate the resources to be exploited. Subse- 
quently a change in the policy required the Marine Biologist to 
subordinate exploratory work to a new objective— that of catch- 
ing and landing fish for the Bombay market. The experi- 
ment of placing trawl-caught fish on the Bombay market was 
doubtless an interesting one, but it is obvious that making market- 
ing a primary condition was a handicap to exploratory work at sea. 
Putting exploitation before exploration was exactly putting the cart 
before the horse. 

The operations of the trawler were not a commercial success ; as, at 
no time did the proceeds from the sales of fish approach any- 
where near working expenses. The working expenses averaged 
Rs, 11,175 per mensem, the monthly receipts from the sales of fish 
averaged Rs. 2,205. 33 per cent of the working expenses represent 

wages and 29 per cent coal consumption. Mr. Hefiord points out 
that the pay of the European crew was fixed at a time when the 
trawling industry was booming in England and wages were at a 
very high level. The same is to be said about the initial outlay. A 
Trawler like the which cost ;^17,000 in 1920 could 

have been bought for in 1923. Again, expenditure was 

greatly increased by lengthy, unproductive periods which the 
trawler spent at sea or in docks. Thus the monthly receipts from 
the sales of fish caught by the William Carrick cannot be taken as 
a true indication of the commercial possibilities of trawling in our 
coastal waters. The rate at which fish were caught both in the 
average and in special seasons is a better guide. The average 
catch per hour throughout the period of operations works out at 
116 ibs. which in Mr. Hefford’s opinion could not only be equalled 
but exceeded by a properly established commercial concern. A 
commercial fishing trawler could put in at least 20 fishing days a 
month. The William Carrick only approximated this in three out 
of the 9 1 months she was at sea. She landed her catches four times 
a month, whet eas a commercial trawler, as Mr. Hefiford indicates, 
could make as many as ten landings bringing in supplies every 
third day. Daily landings, although they involve the maintehance 
of a fleet of 3 or 4 vessels, would provide a yet better chance of 
commercial success. Mr. Hefford believes that 20 tons of fish is 
not an excessive estimate of the possible catch of a trawler operat- 
ing in local waters and he believes that it is safe to assume that a 
commercial organization would be in a position to obtain 300 per 
cent better prices than the William Carrick coxxldL command. He 
writes: * The real competition would be not with the local fishermen 
but with the merchants and vendors in the Bombay markets. A 
power fishery concern cannot carry on modern methods of produc- 
tion if it is left to the mercy of the fish merchants at Crawford market 
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to fix tlie prices it wiil get for its fish. It must be in a position, at 
least with a considerable proportion of its supplies, to side-track the 
middle man and supply direct to the consumer. ^ To do this it must 
be in a position to guarantee regular supplies. This is most 
important and this is where a firm working three or four vessels, 
would have a better chance than a single boat concern/ A smaller 
trawler than the William Car rick diminish working expenses 

and coal consumption. Two alternative types are suggested a 
steam drifter equipped with a trawl, Danish seine and drift-nets, or 
a fleet of fast motor-propelled cutters equipped with seine-nets, etc. 
So far as Bombay is concerned, Mr. Hefford is of opinion that the 
type of vessel which would pay best, could only be ascertained after 
practical demonstration. 

The publication of the details of the work carried ou t by the Williani 
Carrick are of great practical value as they demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of commercial trawling in Bombay waters and provide data 
as regards the more important economic fishes. It is clear however 
that a fishery survey of the seas of a Presidency with over 1,000 
miles of coast line cannot have been carried out very far over a 
short period of 9 months. 

The present prospects of the continuance of fishery investiga- 
tions are somewhat blank. The posts of Marine Biologist and 
Assistant Marine Biologist have been abolished. The inconclusive 
ending of a costly enterprise emphasizes the fact that experiments 
in this field are fore-doomed to failure unless supported by the prac- 
tical commercial marketing of fish on the one hand and by scientific 
investigation pn the other. The direction should combine know- 
ledge of local fishing conditions from both the practical and the 
scientific standpoints. 

Power-fisliing-~not necessarily Steam-Trawling — will some day 
become one of the great industries of the Bombay Presidency and 
the present set-back is we believe purely of a temporary nature 
due to faults in the conception and carrying out of previous 
schemes. 

It is evident that wide local knowledge of the life history and 
habits of our food fishes is essential to secure success. We must 
know, at least, the salient facts about our fishes, their breeding 
seasons, spawning grounds and the main factors controlling their 
periodic migrations that are the outstanding characteristics of most 
of our valuable marketable fishes. Knowledge of this description 
will assuredly enable our sea-fishing industry to develop on mpdern 
lines, and so obtain the largest possible quantities of fish in the 
best condition upon an expenditure low enough to permit of » sale at 
reasonable prices. Successful marketing in Bombay implies low 
working costs or, in the alternative, greatly increased supplies. 
Perhaps in no other industry depending directly on the spontaneous 
produce of Nature, can the possible results so amply repay the capi- 
tal and labour expended upon it. But the practical Zoologist is 
essential to success and it is also needful that any extensive steam 
or motor fishery should have strong and patient financial backing 
and should be run in conjunction with a well-thought-out and 
extensive cold storage and distributing agency. It is probably 
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easier to catch fish than to dispose of them at remunerative rates. 
This is not work for a Government Department Government 
should confine itself to the investigations needful to supply data 
essential to commerciai success. It is not part of their province to 
try directly and through their own organization to develop com- 
irxercially such capitalistic methods of fishing as Steam-trawling* 
The Steam trawler Lady Goschm operated by the Madras 
Fishery Department is at present engaged purely in investigation 
and survey. She is not worked with the idea of catching large 
quantities of fish or landing them at quick intervals and at 
suitable places for the market. In short, the Madras Fishery 
Department are not competitors of the fishermen; they are working 
to obtain inforniation which will put the fishing industry on a better 
basis. , ' 

Extensive cruises along the Malabar Coast have enabled Capt. 
Cribb, the Skipper of ; the trawler Lady Goschen to obtain a 
general idea of the South-West Coast, a detailed survey of which 
is now being undertaken. 

An important point emerging from this survey was the dis- 
covery that a region extending from the 15 to the 55-fathom line 
opposite Calicut abounded during November and December vvith 
the young of many varieties of food fishes. The area constituted 
a vast nursery at this time of the year. Another discovery was 
that S. W. and N. W, of Calicut between 21 and 29 fathoms the 
sea bottom is subject to great change, apparently due to the depth 
of the mud and sand. Trawling in this area in November and 
December 1928 revealed the presence of a rocky bottom — while 
fishing in the same grounds in April 1929 showed the complete 
absence of rocks. It is suggested that the strong currents set up 
by the monsoon, sweep the sea bottom of mud and sand and 
leave the rocks exposed at the end of the monsoon. Changes of 
this nature must have a definite effect on the type of fish which 
inhabit the sea-bed at different seasons of the year. The investi- 
gations and explorations now being conducted by the Madras 
Fisheries Department are slowly building up a mosaic of knowledge 
which will pave the way to the greater development of the fisheries 
under its control. 

The fish supply of Bombay City is at present much below its 
needs. The local fisheries are not able to supply the demand and 
our markets are largely dependent on imports from Karachi, 
Broach, Damaun and the Kathiawar Ports. 

The local fishing population on the caste basis numbers about 
10,000 out of which about 6,000 work in the trade or are actually 
employed on the boats. The local fleet roughly numbers 210 boats 
of varying capacities. The smallest are worked by two persons. 
They operate within a radius of 3 to 4 miles from the shore. The 
larger boats or ‘ Muchwas manned by a crew of half a dozen, go 
further afield to places like Bassein and Palghar where there are 
probabilities of securing large catches. The local trade has 
suffered considerably during recent years from various causes. 
Firstly the profits of the Industry do not go to the fisherment 
but into the pockets of coptractors and- jniddleinen. Owing 
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fco the spread of education' it; has^ been sitggested that 
is a tendency among children of fishermen to give up the work of 
their forefathers and to seek their livelihood in Government service 
or elsewhere. Again, the increased cost of living in Bombay is 
reflected in the higher wages demanded by fishermen and by people 
engaged in the transport of fish to the market, in the increased cost 
of nets and fishing gear and the consequent increase in the price of 
fish ; factors which have caused many connected with the trade to 
migrate to ports where labour is cheaper and where, as an addi- 
tional advantage, taxes such as are levied in Bombay have not to be 
paid. 

There are 17 municipal markets and 17 private markets in Bombay 
most of which handle fish which is brought from bunders such as 
Back Bay, Chowpati, Colaba, Worli, Mazagaon and DharavL In 
addition, fish is imported from various ports along the coast by 
steamer and rail. Catches landed at the local bunders are carried 
on the heads of coolies in open baskets to the markets where they 
are exposed for sale in the stalls. Complaints have been received 
from the public regarding this method of transport in open baskets 
exposed to the attention of crows, but no action can be taken by the 
municipality to remedy the existing state of affairs as there is no 
provision in the Municipal Acts which would empower them to do 
so. Besides the fishermen point out that covered baskets would 
accelerate decomposition. 

_ The introduction of refrigerating chambers for the cold storage 
of fish has enabled local merchants to import iced fish from coastal 
ports and to store it till it is wanted. Fish brought by steamers 
from coastal ports are packed in air-proof ice boxes or ordinary 
boxes and baskets. An insufficient supply of ice often leads to de- 
composition of fish so transported. The railways do not provide, 
at present, cold-storage trucks for the transport of fish. 

Imported fish is brought to the markets for sale or storage. The 
Crawford market and the Erskine Road markets are the chief dis- 
tributing centres from which the smaller markets in the city receive 
their supply. In addition to cold storage at Crawford market there 
are other refrigerating chambers started by private enterprise. 
Among these are the plants maintained by the City Ice Supply Co., 
the Bombay Ice Manufacturing Co. and Dhunjibhoy Pestonji^s Ice 
Factory. The storage capaeity in Crawford market is about 100 
tons of fish, frozen solid, at a temperature running down to 10 
degrees above zero. The fish merchants are now able to fill the 
cold stores with fish when it is plentiful and cheap and sell it retail 
when expensive and scarce. This, while it may benefit the fish 
merchants and vendors, is of doubtful value to the fishermen or the 
consumer but better organization and better facilities for cold 
storage have enabled the city's demand to be increasingly met 
from outside sources. 

To summarize: — 

(1) The present fish supply of Bombay City is not equal to the 

demand. 

(2) The local trade cannot cope with the city’s needs which are 

being increasingly met by imports from outside sources 
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, , made possible by the establishment of facilities for cold 

Storage. 

(3) The local industry has been adversely afrected in recent 

yeap by increase in operating charges, due to higher cost 
of living in Bombay, taxes which have not to be paid at 
other ports and, other economic causes which have 
influenced people connected with the trade to migrate to 
ports where working costs are less high. > 

(4) The possibility of increasing, the local supply of flsh has 

been demonstrated by the operations of the trawler 
William. Carrie k. 

(5) The loss sustained by this vessel was due to faults in the 

conception and carrying out of the scheme. 

(6) While a great disparity between working costs and the 

returns from the sales of fish obtained is evidenced in 
the operations of the William Carr kk^ the experience 
gained by its initial exploration of our coastal waters 
indicates that power-fishing, not necessarily steam-trawl- 
ing, in local waters is commercially possible. 

The factors which should ensure commercial success are — 

(!) The reduction of working cost by the use of a smaller 
vessel with less coal consumption or as alternatives a 
Steam-drifter equipped with a trawl, Danish seine-nets 
and drift-nets on — 

(2) Motor-propelled cutters with similar gear. 

A larger number of working days at sea than was possible 
with the William Carrkk, This would ensure for com- 
mercially controlled vessels a greater output. 

(3) A fleet of 3 or 4 vessels which would enable daily landings 

of fish and thus guarantee regular supplies. 

(4) Power-fishing to be successful under local conditions must 

be run in conjunction with a well-thought-out system of 
cold storage and an efficient distributing agency. 

(5) Successful marketing of trawl-caught fish depends largely 

on the controlling concern being in a position to guarantee 
regular supplies for sale direct to the consumer without 
the intervention of middle-men. 

Government co-operation is indicated in the investigation and the 
supply of data essential to commercial success. 

A department of fisheries under the control of a Marine Biologist 
with practical experience of local conditions might with advantage 
provide statistics and information relative to : — 

(a) The various species of marketable fishes obtainable on one 

coasts, the quantities in which they are obtained and the 
value realized. 

(b) The ports at which various species are abundant at different 

seasons of the year and information as regards times of 
fishing and weight and values of fish obtained. 

{c) The fishing grounds and the depth at which the more im- 
portant economic fishes are taken at different ports at 
different seasons, 
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(d) The life histories, habits and periodic mig^rations of oiir 
more important economic fishes. 

{e) The various types of nets used by local fishermen, the 
destruction of fry in creeks, rivers and estuaries by the 
use of particular types of nets or traps. 

(/) Any conditions which are adversely affecting: the local 
industry in Bombay, 

and finally : — Suggest measures for the utilization and develop- 
ment of by-products of the industry. 
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THE STUDY OF INDIAN BIRDS. 
by' a 

Hugh Whistler, F.S.Z., M.B.o.tT. 

Part VII. 

{Contmued from page 735 oi VoL XXXI V) 

The Reproduction of Birds. 

Prelwiinary Remarks. 

This series of Articles started with an account of the origin of 
birds and then went on to discuss some of their most striking 
physical characteristics. Now I propose to treat of certain aspects 
of their biology, that is, the study of their lives. 

One of the most dominant motives of life is reproduction. 
Throughout the whole gamut of Nature, we find that one of her chief 
pre-occupations, one of her chief incentives to action, is the handing 
on* of the torch of life. The present is but a fleeting moment. 
The life of the individual is all too short, a speck in the universe of 
time. The present and the individual alone are nothing and without 
meaning. Their significance is only attained when invested with a 
past and a future, when they take their places in the unending chain 
of destiny. Hence, consciously and unconsciously, the individual 
life finds one of its chief activities in reproduction ; growth and 
maturity lead up to the reproductive period. That great duty 
accomplished, life descends to the common grave. 

In the study of birds, in particular, we find that the many-sided 
aspects of their reproduction evoke the greatest interest and produce 
the most striking facts. 

The Dialectician has often delighted to debate on whether the 
hen or the egg came first. I propose to settle the question in a 
summary way and say that the first item in the reproductive cycle 
of birds is found under the heading of courtship, using the term 
somewhat widely to embrace a number of points which lead up to 
the production of the eggs from which emerge the young. 

The first point to get clear in one's mind with regard to the 
reproduction of birds is that the season for breeding is, as a general 
rule, a very sharply defined fact. The casual observer often draws 
his knowledge of the subject from the poultry-run. He sees the 
owner of a stock of poultry drawing a supply of eggs which 
appears to go on more or less throughout the year with no regard 
to season or anything else ; and when he reads in the newspaper 
that a hen or duck in an egg-laying test has won with the 
extraordinary total of over 300 eggs in a single year, he is justified 
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in drawing the conclusion that a bird may be always in laying 
condition. This is far from the case. 

It may be laid down as a general rule that a bird whether male 
or female, is only in breeding condition for a short and very definite 
period in the year. There is no need here to discuss the subject in 
detail. Those of us who are accustomed to collect birds and skin 
them, have necessarily to ascertain their sex by dissection. In the 
process one soon learns that the reproductive organs in both sexes 
lie dormant throughout most of the year. At a certain period they 
develop and the' bird breeds ; after the eggs are laid, the organs 
again diminish and become so small that they are difficult to 
recognize. These facts remain true whatever the breeding habits 
and whenever the breeding season. In the poultry-run, domesticay 
tion has interfered with the normal cycles. The wild duck or the 
Jungle Fowl has a defined breeding season, a normal waxing and 
waning of the organs like any other bird. 

In many books one may read apparent contradictions of my 
statement above. The House-sparrow and the various doves are said 
to bring up a succession of broods, or a particular species is said to 
breed throughout the year. Here looseness of language and thought 
are at fault. In Peninsular India it is quite true that nests of many 
species are to be found throughout the year. The climate is not 
one of extremes in many areas; food-supply is abundant ; there is 
no particular factor to make one month a better breeding season 
than another. Thus it comes about that the eggs of a common 
bird, as for instance the Common, Babbler {Argya catidata), be 
found in a particular area in any month in the year, whilst if the 
bird is sufficiently numerous, nests may be found in every month. 
Individual birds go through their reproductive cycle, some at one 
time, some at another. The same birds do not breed all the time. 
The number of broods reared by an individual, do not necessarily 
-difler from the numbers she would rear if exigencies of climate 
and food-supply directed all the pairs to lay at one time as in more 
temperate lands. A particular hole in a stable roof may hold a 
succession of sparrow broods. It does not follow, however, that 
each brood belongs to the same parents. Competition is severe 
and suitable sites are often scarce. There is no doubt that the 
normal brood for most species is a single one ; many species 
certainly bring up two broods, and a few three ; but there can be 
little doubt that the number of broods attributed to a species is 
generally exaggerated, especially in India. Any one who has had 
to collect birds in the breeding season, will probably bear out my 
experience that it is very rare to shoot a bird building a nest 
and find that it bears the unmistakable ‘incubation patch’ which 
a recent brood would imply. A bird may build a nest and lay a 
clutch of eggs. Some fatality attends the eggs— and such fatalities 
are very numerous in a land of dust-storms, crows, lizards, snakes 
squirrels and small herd-boys— and the bird, immediately proceeds 
to the production of a second nest and clutch, and sometimes a 
third endeavour , is necessary before a brood is reared. But such 
second or third attempt does not mean that the bird is ‘double- 
brooded’ or ‘ rears three broods ’ in the meaning of the text books. 
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It is akin to that strange phenomenon by which some species can 
be induced to lay double or treble the normal number of eggs if an 
egg is daily removed from the nest so that the clutch does not 
accumulate. The ovary has some selective power of bringing to 
maturity eggs that would not normally develop. 

In my experience the organs of male birds develop for the 
breeding season in advance of those of the females. From this 
probably follows the fact that courtship is in most cases the w^ork 
of the male and also follows the acquisition of a ‘ territory ' by the 
male as explained below. But before dealing with those points it 
is necessary to consider the various forms of union into which birds 
enter. These follow different lines which recall the various usages 
of mankind. 

The normal union is that of one male with one female. This 
is so general amongst the birds not only of India but of the world, 
that the point need not be laboured or illustrated, except as regards 
the duration of such unions. Some are certainly for life ; others are 
certainly only for a single breeding season. But the facts are not 
easy to study : and w^e have little definite knowledge. 

It is fairly safe to as.sume, for instance, that the Raven 
corax), the Sarus Crane (Grtis aniigo7ii), and the Laggar Falcon 
{Falco nigger) are species which pair for life. A pair of Sarus 
Cranes will take up their abode in a particular jheel and there one 
will find them for the whole year. They rest and for a time they 
are accompanied by the young. Then the young vanish and the 
original pair remain in the place w^here one has alw^ays seen them. 
So marked is the devotion of the pair, one to the other, and so 
definite their attachmenf to one particular area that we are justified 
in considering it amounts virtually to proof that the union is one 
for life. The oft-repeated legend in India that if one of a pair of 
Sarus Cranes be shot, the survivor will die of a broken heart shows 
how definitely and generally it is believed, as the result of uncon- 
scious observation, that the birds pair for life. 

So with the Raven and the Laggar. They are not birds which 
catch the notice of every one like the Sarus. But any observant 
naturalist soon learns certain salient facts in their life history. The 
nesting place is used year after year ; the pair of birds are seen about 
together the whole year round ; the same pair appear to have the 
same area of territory in which they hunt and live, and as acquain- 
tance with them grows, a particular pair is found to have some little 
trick or habit w^hich helps to establish their identity. 

With the Raven there is another item of circumstantial proof. 
Wherever it is sufficiently numerous it has the habit of roosting 
in congregations. Early in my service in India I was posted to the 
Jhelum district, then particularly noted for the number of murders 
committed in the Chakwal Tehsil. As Assistant, I was usually 
deputed to hasten out to the scenes of successive murders and this 
involved a drive of about 40 miles by tonga from Mandra to 
Chakwal as the railway had not then been built. About halfway 
along the road there w^ere some wayside trees which a large 
number of Ravens had chosen as their roosting place. When my 
journey took place by moonlight I used to see the Ravens, to the 
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number of 20 or 30 or more, 'sitting asleep up in the trees. When 
I travelled earlier in the evening I saw the flying over the 

country to the roosting place, and invariably they were in pairs. 
There were never parties as in the roosting flight of the House- 
Crow (Corzms splemlens)\ there were never single birds. Always I 
saw pair after pair flying fast over the plain, to join the common 
roost. One can hardly avoid the conclusion from this that the pair 
which nested together, lived together throughout the rest of the 
':'year. 

How far this is the case with smaller commoner birds is difficult 
to tell. We know that a covey of partridges or a party of tits of 
genus AlgUhahis (such as the common Red-headed Tit of the 
Himalayas), consists in its origin of the pair of old birds with their 
young. We know that these family parties, if undisturbed, persist 
together until the spring ; and we may suspect that when the 
breeding season comes again and the parties break up to breed the 
old original pair probably remain together. We notice a tendency 
also for many resident birds to be found about commonly in twos, 
generally of opposite vsexes, which suggest that the pair remain 
together throughout the season. But our definite knowledge on 
the point is very meagre. It is on points like this that we shall 
ultimately hope to learn much from the activities of bird-ringers. 

On the other hand there is no doubt that great numbers of birds 
pair afresh each season. It could hardly be otherwise with most of 
the migratory species. Though the fact that migration is not 
necessarily a bar to birds pairing for life will probably be admitted 
by all who have a full acquaintance with the Brahminy Duck 
(Casarca ierniginea). The marked way in which these birds 
remain in pairs during the winter on our Indian rivers, and the 
close relation that subsists between the pairs even when a number 
occasionally collect together, renders the conclusion irresistible that 
these migratory birds pair for life. In most migratory species, 
however, the chances are evidently against the same male and female 
finding each other, season after season. 

Monogamy and polyandry are not common amongst birds, 
though of considerable interest in the cases where they occur. It 
is difficult to define their extent. 

Some years ago it was generally believed that the majority of the 
larger game birds {GaUhicB) were polygamous. Now opinion has 
swung the other way, and turning over the pages of the new Fazma, 
one finds it asserted under most of the species that they are mono- 
gamous. I do not find that either opinion, so far as our Indian 
species are concerned, has been based on very definite facts or 
observation. The testimony of natives and the proportions between 
the sexes appear to be the only facts on which the theory of 
general polygamy was originally based ; and it was confirmed to 
those who believed in it by the readiness with which birds in 
captivity fell in with arrangements based on the theory. The 
point is one which may be commended to observers in the field, 
but it will not be settled without difficulty. 

Polyandry is the name given to the system of one female mating 
with several males. In India we ^re farniliar with it in the case 
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of the Painted Snipe (Rosiratula benghalensis) and the little Button- 
Quails of the genus Turnix^ 

Now there are some very interesting points connected with this 
reversal of the role of the sexes. 

In both the Painted Snipe and the Button-Quails, the female bird 
is very definitely the larger and the plumage of the sexes is 
different. To human eyes at any rate the plumage of the female 
Painted Snipe is more beautiful and conspicuous, the male having 
to some extent the duller plumage which is commonly associated 
with the duties of incubation. The Painted Snipe is necessarily a 
difficult bird to study in its natural habitat, but fortunately the 
Button-quails are easy birds to keep in captivity ; and what we 
know of their habits in the wild state has been supplemented and 
confirmed by aviculturalists. • 

The following facts are believed to be well authenticated. 
The females have a loud booming call, generally described as a 
purr, or a cross between a purr and a coo. This call is used for 
the same purposes as the call of the males of the game birds, 
that is to say as a challenge to others of the same and an invita- 
tion to those of the opposite sex. By the call the males are 
attracted to the females and other females also come and desperate 
contests ensue between them. Their pugnacity is so well known 
that it is utilized by native bird-catchers, who according to Jerdon 
in the Carnatic used to catch 15 to 20 females wdth a single female 
call-bird as decoy. 

Once paired, the female is accustomed to feed the male with 
tit-bits from her bill, just as the males of gallinaceous birds are 
accustomed to feed their mates. 

As soon as the eggs are laid the male begins to sit on them 
and broods them throughout incubation. When the chicks are 
hatched he feeds them and carefully brings them up, without any 
assistance from the hen who in the meantime has usually called and 
fought for and paired with another male. This male in his turn is 
furnished with a clutch of eggs to incubate, while it is believed 
that this succession of mates is often a fairly long one. The 
female herself never incubates and probably pays no heed to the 
young. 

Promiscuity is not as a rule an avian habit. It is not certain 
whether it occurs at all normally amongst Indian birds, but 
I believe that the cuckoos of the genus Cucidus are promiscuous in 
their mating, males and females pairing for the moment and not 
uniting in a union of any duration. Something approaching this 
is said to occur with the Likh Florican (Sypheotidcs indica). It 
is believed that these birds do not pair but that the males have 
each a particular territory and that the females wander about until 
they succumb to the fascinations of a male and then they lay and 
incubate their eggs and rear the young without his help. 

Very little is as yet known about the question of Territory, in 
the sense of a particular area in which a single bird or a pair of 
birds claim domination, so far as others of their own species are 
concerned. The sense of Territory is far from general. In 
many species it certainly does not exist at all. In a few it is 
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strongly marked ; in the majority it is probably not very strong, 
and in almost all cases it is confined to the breeding season. 

Now the pugnacious habits of the common Black Drongo or 
King-Zrow { Dicmms jnacrocercus) are known to every one in India. 
A pair build their nest in a tree and until the young are fledged 
and independent, the neighbourhood of that tree is the scene of 
incessant commotion. The King-Crows attack every passing bird 
of any size — Eagle, Kite, Crow and often far less dangerous birds — 
suspecting them of evil designs upon their nest, and other gentler 
species such as the Doves and Bulbuls often nest in the same 
tree and doubtless benefit from their protection. Though the King- 
Crows evidently define limits within which dangerous strangers are 
not tolerated, this is not a Territory In the specialized sense. The 
King-Crows are merely protecting their eggs or young from danger 
and they are not intolerant of others of the same species ; in fact 
other pairs often come and fraternise with them. 

A Territory seyisu vera is maintained with reference to others of 
the same species. It is most easily understood by an illustration 
from a Himalayan stream. Camp alongside a Himalayan stream in 
summer and observe the White-capped Redstarts [Chahnarrhomis 
leucocephala) and the Plumbeous Redstarts {Rhyacornis hilighiosd) 
which are certain to be nesting along it. At regular intervals along 
the stream you will find pairs of each species. If you watch there you 
will soon discover two facts. Firstly, the pairs of each species parcel 
the stream out amongst themselves, so that the stream is divided 
into sections by the W^hite-capped Redstarts and again into sections 
by the Plumbeous Redstarts. The sections often coincide for the 
two species so that each part of the stream lies within a section 
belonging to each species. Secondly, you will find that in any 
section the Plumbeous Redstarts and the White-capped Redstarts 
are not intolerant of each other. Occasional bickerings there will 
be between White-caps and their smaller relatives, but no more 
than is usual amongst neighbours. But each pair is very definitely 
intolerant of the presence of a stranger of their own species. If a 
Plumbeous Redstart from another section arrives within the 
territory of the local pair, it is immediately assailed and driven 
away again, and so with the Wbitecapped Redstarts. 

Here we have definite Territories^ easy to see and understand 
because of their linear dimensions along the stream. In the fields 
and jungles similar territories exist but they are difficult for human 
perceptions to grasp without a great deal of careful observation. 

It is easy to understand how the territory is started and main- 
tained by resident birds which pair for life. I know a precipice in 
the Simla Hills where year after year the Shahin Falcon {Falco 
peregrinaior) breeds. There are three nesting sites in that preci- 
pice used in turn in different years. The birds live there all the 
year round. They hunt in the neighbourhood, rest after hunting 
on the face of the precipice and sleep there by night. When they 
are nesting, woe betide the crow or eagle that ventures to fly 
across the face of the cliff. With shrill screams the Falcons pursue 
and buffet the bird till it is far enough away to please them, 
and so too would they doubtless treat any stranger of their own 
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species. Under such circumstances it would be strange if the 
Falcons did not come to regard this cliff and its neighbourhood as 
their own special territory.^ 

With birds that pair for a single season, the importance of the 
territory varies. For many it certainly does not exist at all. 'For 
others its inception is probably , delayed until after the nest is 
actually started, and its origin is merely sexual jealousy. 

In many cases however it is believed that the possession of a 
territory by the male is a necessary antecedent to the obtaining of 
a mate. This subject has been carefully studied by Howard with 
reference to the British Warblers, and he came to the conclusion 
that with the little warblers of the genus Phylloscopns (so widely 
represented as breeding birds in the Himalayas) this was what 
happened. In the spring migration, the males were the first to 
arrive. They poured over the country side and as they came, each 
male in turn took up his abode in a particular group of trees until 
the locality was filled with the number of males for which there were 
suitable territories. The remainder passed on to other areas still 
untenanted — wave passing over wave. Then as the females arrived, 
they paired with those males already in the possession of territories. 
Unsettled males are not in a position to mate for they have no 
territory within which to choose a nest site. 

How far this is correct it is difficult to say, but something like it 
undoubtedly occurs. I have noticed, for instance, how the Pied 
Bush-chats {Saxicola capratd) arrive in spring in the Punjab where 
they are mostly summer migrants. For a few days there are evi- 
dently only males about. They are conspicuous everywhere and a 
little observation suggests that individuals are stationary, each 
with its particular area where it will invariably be found. Then the 
females arrive and nest building begins at once. And so with the 
Purple Sunbird {Cirmyris asiaiica) and other species. 

Other birds certainly pair before they arrive in their breeding 
quarters. The Lesser Sand-Plover {Charadrms 7nongoius airifrons) 
for instance indulges in all the displays and antics of courtship on 
the sands of Karachi before it leaves on its long non-stop flight to the 
breeding, grounds in Ladakh and Tibet. Here the birds presumably 
arrive already paired and mutually select their nesting site. 

Here a question immediately suggests itself. Do birds, other 
than those which pair for life, remember their nesting site from 
year to year and use it season after season ? The question is very 
difficult to answer, but it is another of those that vre may hope 
in time, to answer through the ringing of birds. 

It is evident of course that season after season the nests of certain 
species may be found in the same place. ^ A particular hole, for 


^ Such a territory once started, is maintained for generations. See ‘ Ooihecd 
Wo/leyana \ p. 9S in which Peregrine Falcons were discovered as occupying 
the same eyrie in 1736, 1799 and 1853, 

^.See, for instance, the.famous case quoted by Yarrell {British Birds') of Blue 
Tits nesting in an earthenware bottle from 1779 (or 1785) to 1873 .with ..the 
exception (for special causes) of only 2 years. 
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instance, will contain the nest of a Tit or a Magpie Robin for several 
years in succession. Under a particular culvert there is always the 
iiest of a Wire-tailed Swallow {Hirtmdo smithii), A pair of Little 
Ring Plovers {Charadrms dubiiis jerdoni) alw^ays seem to nest on the 
same shingle bed. But there is usually nothing to show that the 
birds which nest there one year, are those that bred there the year 
before. It may be that really desirable sites are scarce and that a 
site is selected by one pair for the same reasons that influenced its 
predecessors, or possibly one or both of the birds survive from 
previous years, remember the site and return to it. 

The probability would seem to be that all birds desire to nest 
where they nested before, or where they were themselves brought 
up ; but innumerable chances lie in the way of fulfilment of this 
desire. Where birds are strictly resident, there should be fewer 
obstacles in the way, the destruction of the nesting site, its appro- 
priation by a stronger individual or species, and the heavy chance 
of casualties during the year. But in the case of migrants, the odds 
are far heavier : for one bird that returns after an absence of 
months and a journey of thousands of miles to the exact spot of its 
desires there must be numbers which have fain to be satisfied with 
a safe return to the general area. That some birds do actually 
return successfully to the particular nest site has been proved by 
ringing. That all desire to, is suggested by the following circum- 
stantial evidence : — 

It is a commonplace now of knowledge how hard it is to 
induce migratory birds to return as breeding species to an area 
from which they have been exterminated. The Ruff and Reeve 
{Philomachus ptignax) and the Black -tailed Godwit {Limosa limosd) 
for instance were once extremely common breeding species in the 
eastern counties of England. They were exterminated as breeding 
birds in the course of the last century by heavy destruction of the 
birds and eggs in the breeding season. Suitable marshes for them 
still exist where ample protection wmnld be afforded to them ; and 
every spring quite a number of both species pass through on 
migration, while colonies of both birds are still numerous in Holland 
but a short flight away. Yet there is no more than an occasional 
isolated attempt by any of these migrants to breed in their old 
haunts. The explanation apparently is that all the migrants are 
tied by unconscious memory — the homing-instinct — to breed where 
they were bred or had bred before. The local strain whose ties 
were with the English marshes is dead ; and no fresh strain will 
start there so long as the migrants find their own ancestral marshes 
available. If by some means a number of pairs could be induced 
to breed one summer in the English marshes, their descendants 
would return there year after year and the species be reinstated 
as a British breeding bird. 

Courtship 

With these preliminary observations we may turn to an exami- 
nation of the courtship of birds iu the stricter sense of the words. 
It needs only a slight acquaintance with birds in the field to make 
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one realize that the period immediately antecedent to the building 
of the nest and the laying of the eggs is one of great activity, more 
especially on the part of the male. This activity expresses itself 
in various ways, but in the main these ways fall under two heads. 
Either the bird expresses its excitement by movement, or by 
noise— the two most primitive methods in the world of nature. 

Within the possibilities afforded by these two methods we find 
an infinite variety of expression and it is customary to divide them 
under two headings, display to attract the mate and force to drive 
off the possible rival ; while together they are held to account for 
the sexual dimorphism of most birds, acting through natural 
selection. 

Display has a wide range. Pycraft cites the case of the House- 
Sparrow thus : — ‘ The grotesque manner in which he struts with 
drooping wings and outspread tail around his mate ’ ; and rightly 
points out that it is nothing more or less than the same type of 
display which we see in birds like the Pheasants and the Peafowl 
where the grotesqueness of the performance (in human eyes) are 
lost sight of in the splendour of the plumage and its special 
developments that the performance reveals. Between the strutting 
and posturing of the sparrow and the display of the Peacock (* in his 
pride ’ as the old Heralds aptly emblazoned it) there is no difference 
save of degree. There is no need to labour examples of the 
display pure and simple ,* each can readily furnish them from his 
own experience. 

It may, however, be of interest to mention one or two examples 
where for the purposes of display, feather ornament has been 
reinforced by body structure or behaviour. 

A familiar example of the latter is furnished by the Common 
lora {/Flgithina Hphia), In the breading season the male flies up 
into the air and then spirals down to its perch again, with all the 
feathers spread out, especially the long loose plumage of the rump, 
until it looks almost like a ball ; while descending it utters a 
strange protracted sibilant sound, recalling the note of a frog or 
cricket. Arrived on the perch it spreads and flirts the tail like a 
little Peacock, drooping its wings and still uttering the curious 
note. 

Reinforcement of plumage displays by bodily structure is most 
familiar in the use of air sacs. The stock example is that of the 
pigeons of the Rock-Dove {Coluviba livid) group with their domestic 
derivatives. As the male turns and twists and cooes before his 
mate, beak pointing to the ground, he inflates his neck both for the 
purposes of the noise and to exhibit more completely the lustrous 
colours on the neck. Here the inflation is apparently merely of the 
crop and gullet with no special structures in addition. 

In the Bustards a special pouch or gular sack, opening under 
the tongue, has been developed to carry this type of display still 
further. I do not find that this pouch has been definitely dissected 
and described for our Indian species^ Choriotes 7iigriceps {^Etipodoiis 


^ Can no sportsman who shoots a male bird preserve the head and neck in 
spirit for the purpose ? 

7 
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though its structure is well known in the European Great 
Bustard (Oils tarda). That it exists is evident from Hume's account:-^- 

‘ The way in which the male expands the throat at times during 
the breeding season in most extraordinary. , . . First the male 
begins to strut about, holding his head up as high as if he wanted 
to lift himself off his legs ; then after a few turns, he puffs out the 
upper part of the throat just under the jaws, then draws it in again, 
then puffs it out again, and so on, two, three or four times, and 
then suddenly, out goes the whole throat down to the breast, and 
that part of it next the latter swells more and more ; his tail, already 
cocked, begins to turn right back, over the back, and the lower throat 
bag gets bigger and bigger, and longer and longer, till it looks to 
be within six inches of the ground. All the feathers of the throat 
stand out, and looked at in front, he seems to have a huge bag covered 
with feathers hanging down between his legs, which wobbles about 
as he struts here and there with wings partly unclosed, and occasional 
sharp snappings of his bill. From time to time he utters a sort of 
deep moan, and stands quite still.’ 

The Adjutant Stork {Lepioptilos dubius) is provided with a 
somewhat similar -pouch. When deflated it is hardly visible and 
appears merely as a conical swelling of bare skin in front of the 
neck. It differs from that of the Bustard in the speed with which 
it can be inflated and deflated. It suddenly shoots downward as a 
large naked windbag of considerable size and as suddenly dis- 
appears. It is filled from air sacs opening into the nose but the 
display in which it is used does not appear to have been described 
and an opportunity of placing most valuable information on record 
here lies open to the hand of some member of the society. 

How far the presence of these remarkable air pouches in the 
Bustard and the Adjutant is seasonal appears to be unknown, but 
in the Frigate-birds the large scarlet pouch beneath the 

throat which can be inflated until it equals the body of the bird in 
size is evidently acquired in connection with the breeding season. 

A variant of this type of reinforcement of plumage by structure 
is found in the fleshy horns and bibs of the Tragopan Pheasants 
{Tragopan), which are expanded during the display. 

It is not strange that pugnacity amongst the males should be a 
feature of the courtship period of birds ; and such, pugnacity often 
merges with display. General displays at preconcerted meeting 
places for numbers of birds of both sexes are well known amongst 
birds. Though such may easily occur amongst our Indian birds 
I do not recall to mind that any have been actually observed and 
recorded. Although it is a well-known migrant to India we are 
not privileged to see the Ruff {Philomachus ptignax) either in his 
tournaments or in his tourney-attire. As we see it in India the 
Ruff and his consort the Reeve are plain looking brown waders 
with nothing but size to distinguish the sexes. After they leave 
India in the spring the male assumes a wonderful breeding dress. 
The feathers of the face are shed and their place is taken by small 
fleshy papillae of bright yellow or pale pink. From each side of 
the head sprouts a tuft of stiff curled feathers giving the appearance 
of long ears, whilst below the throat appears a most remarkable 
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frill or ruff of stiff curled feathers over two inches long. The 
ear-tufts and ruff are very variable in colour ranging from black or 
white to chestnut, spangled, speckled and barred, and often glossed 
with violet, blue or green. The ear-tufts and the ruff are very 
dense and stiff in texture and they are capable of. depression and 
elevation so as to form a shield to the bird. 

During courtship the Ruffs select as tiltyards certain eminences 
in the marshes where they breed. There at day-break the males 
assemble and regular tournaments go on. To quote from a writer 
on the subject : — ‘ The performers assemble at the favoured spot 
and commence at once to disport themselves, now sparring one 
with another, and now standing one in front of another with 
outspread frill and head bent down till the beak rests upon the 
ground, immovable, only to commence again to spar. Now and 
again some display of temper is shown, one bird endeavouring to 
seize another by the beak and administer a rain of blows with its 
wings ; or the two will rise in the air and strike at each other with 
their feet. The more vigorous appear to take possession of certain 
definite areas and to hold these against all comers. Sooner or 
later the females appear on the scene, when they are courted 
vigorously by the males, who display their frills assiduously.^ 

The Black Game (Lyrurus) of Europe is another species celebra- 
ted for these concerted displays and it may be that some of our 
lesser known Indian birds indulge in them. 

Individual pugnacity is of course a common incident of courtship. 

The disreputable scrimmages on the ground in which the House- 
Sparrows {Passer domesiicus)^ the Mynahs {Acridotheres tristis') or the 
Babblers of the genera Argya and Turdoides grapple and struggle 
with wings and beaks and legs afford the most obvious examples. 
Such pugnacity is more developed in some species than in others. 
The ordinary small passerine bird is not as a rule a very determined 
fighter. In fact I have always noticed that dash and initiative 
always counts for more than actual pecks or blows. If one small 
bird flies at another, the latter almost always gives way without 
resistance ; a mere dash by a small bird is sufficient to put a large 
one to flight without their relative strengths being really tested. 

Definite fighting is far more developed amongst non-passerine 
birds ; and in the group where it reaches its apex, the Gallmce 
it is accompanied by the development of offensive weapons in the 
form of spurs. The deadly weapon that a tarsial spur is capable 
of becoming is known to all who have shot- the males of the various 
Jungle-Fowls and the extreme pugnacity of this group is 

evident from the intolerance of the chicken-run. Unless and until 
one cock is master definitely of the poultry yard, there are incessant 
conflicts ending perhaps in the death of a combatant. 

The tarsial spurs are in all Indian Game birds in pairs, one on 
each leg, except in the case of the Spurfowls {Galloperdix) where 
the number is irregular and variable, as many as three spurs 
occurring on a single leg. It does not appear, however, that the 
extra number of spurs has any connection with a more pronounced 
pugnacity and one can only conclude that Nature’s infinite tendeney 
to variation has in this case become a generic characteristic. 
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- That the presence or absence of spurs is not correlated with the 
degree of pugnacity is evident from their absence in the true quails 
(Caiumix^i so esteemed in India as captive fighting birds. 
Spurs are not confined to the legs. The Spur-winged Plover 
{Hoploplems veniraliS) of the great rivers of the Indo-Gangetic plain 
and the 22iC}m2.(Hydrophasia?ms chirurgus) are well 

known as possessing a similar spur on the carpal joint of each 
wing. We are commonly informed that both these species use the 
spur for fighting at the breeding season, but I personally have never 
seen either species make use of it and doubt the correctness of the 
usual statement. 

It should be remembered in this connection that the Bronze- 
winged Ja9ana has the radius of the wing broadened 

out from its middle onwards, in the from of a fiat plate, and this 
is considered by Pycraft to be also intended as a weapon, though 
•this also seems doubtful. 

Akin to the ceremonial side of the tournaments held by some 
birds must be considered the habit of dancing. Virtually nothing has 
been recorded about this habit amongst Indian birds though it must 
be practised by some species. That delightful species, the Demoi- 
selle Crane {A7iihropoides virgd) owes its name not only to its grace- 
ful figure but also to its habit of indulging in set dances though 
these of course take place in its breeding quarters and not in India. 

W. H. Hudson in his fascinating writings has recorded elaborate 
dances by the Cayenne Lapwing, Ypecaka Rail and the Ja9ana of 
South America, but there is no reason why we should not discover 
that allied birds in India indulge in similar ceremonial. But 
unfortunately NaturaHsts in India have devoted much time to 
collecting specimens and paid little heed to the observations which 
would reveal so much of interest in the life-histories of the birds 
they collect. 

Akin to the dance is the elaborate ritual of courtship recorded 
at some length in England for the Great Crested Grebe (Podzceps 
crzslaius), another species that we know best as a winter visitor in 
India. This ritual is said to culminate in, a pose when male and 
female rise high out of the water, breast to breast, each holding a 
piece of water-weed in their bills. 

As stated earlier, noise in some form or other is a very important 
accompaniment to the courtship of birds. It may profitably be 
considered under two divisions, vocal and instrumental. To deal 
with vocal music first : — 

It is well-known that a very large proportion of birds signalize 
the approach of the breeding season by breaking into song. I here 
use the word song in a liberal sense to include not only those bird- 
songs which are really worthy of the name but also those monotonous 
chirpings as of the House-Sparrow (Passer damesHcm) or lond calls 
as in the various Cuckoos (Cuailidce) which at the breeding seasonun- 
doubtedly occupy the place of a true song. To the Koel (Eudynamis 
scolopacetis) and the Brain-fever Bird (Hierococcyx varius) the loud 
incessant calls which drive some human beings to despair fulfil the 
same function as the wondrous song of the Nightingale. Both are 
an expression of the sexual excitement of the season ; both are a 
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Stimulation to that excitement ; and both are a message to the opposite 
sex. It is easy to see how song developed from the call note. We 
see the first stages of the development in the shrill and incessant 
noise of the breeding cock-sparrow who possesses merely his single 
harsh note as a call but works it with passion into the substitute 
for a song.' 

It may not be out of place here to explain that a bird^s voice is 
not produced in the same way as that of other animals. In mammals 
the vocal chords are in the larynx, at the top of the windpipe ; in 
birds they are situated in a special song-box, the syrinx^ at the foot 
of the windpipe where it branches into the two bronchial tubes 
leading to the lungs. Birds actually possess a larynx, like mammals 
but ill their case it has no connection with the production of the 
voice. 

Anatomically considered, the syrinx is rather an intricate organ 
and there are many variations in its constituent or accessory parts. 
In the Cranes (Grus) for instance the windpipe (trachea) is greatly 
elongated and the space for the extra length is found in a long 
chamber formed by the keel of the breast-bone. In the Spoonbill 
(Plaialea leucorodia) a figure-of-eight convolution provides for the 
extra length of windpipe. In many of the ducks there is a special 
hard resonating sac or * Sound-box’ attached to the side of the 
trachea. These modifications are by no means properly understood. 
It does not appear possible to establish any exact correlation be- 
tween the intricacy of the song and the complexity of the instrument 
but the more complicated variations in birds are often only found in 
the male of a species. 

It is interesting to remember that in the female of the Painted 
Snipe {Rostratula benghakfisis), where as we have seen above the role 
of the sexes is reversed, there is said to be a convolution of the 
trachea confined to that sex (though I confess I have so far failed 
to find it in either sex when I have dissected them). 

I have said above that song is an expression, a stimulation and 
a message of sex-impulses ; and that this is true, is clear from the 
direct connection between song and the hormones contributed to 
the blood by the reproductive organs. These hormones prompt or 
inhibit sexual characteristics. The * breaking ’ of the voice in 
young men, the crowing of hens whose ovaries are atrophied or in 
whom there is development of testicular matter are examples of 
the connection. But at the vSame time the fact must not be lost 
sight of that song is also based on something else than sex. The 
Wren or the Dipper {Cinches) that sings amidst the 

Himalayan snows in the depth of winter is clearly at the moment 
free from the impulse of sex. There is some metabolism of super- 
abundant energy and excess of well-being that relieves itself in 
song and it may be that there are vestiges of an assthetic sense 
which sings for pure delight in the beauty and the sound of the 
song. It certainly seems like it 

Whatever the lull gamut of feelings to which vocal music 
amongst the birds is due, it is supplemented by instrumental music. 
The simplest form of percussion music, says Pycraft, is perhaps 
that produced by the White Stork (Ciconia alba). Throwing the head 
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backwards till the point of the beak almost touches the back, the 
jaws are set rapidly in motion, clashing one against another and 
producing a curious rattling sound, which has been compared to 
castanets. As the sound is being produced the head is slowly turned 
into its normal position ; but not until the beak has described a half- 
circle and rests almost on the ground does the music cease. I believe 
that similar performances are indulged in by other Indian storks but 
unfortunately there is little on record about them. 

More curious is the deliberate drumming by Woodpeckers. It is 
a favourite habit of many species—In India I have noted it in the 
cases of Drycbaies sindianus and Leiopicus mahraltensu — to select a 
rotten branch of a tree as a drum. This they repair to at intervals, I 
believe only in the early breeding season, and drum on it with their 
beaks, using the method and producing the effect of the ‘rolling’ of a 
kettle-drum. The result is most striking and it is evident that the 
action takes precisely the place of the song of other birds. It is 
evident that the Woodpecker is precisely aware of what it is about. 

Whether this is so in the case of a Drumming Snipe {Capella 
ccbUsHs) is harder to understand. The drumming of the Snipe is one 
of the most famous curiosities of natural history. Unfortunately it is 
confined to the breeding season ; so we in India are never privileged 
to hear it. My first experience of it took place after my retirement 
from service. 

On these occasions a Snipe mounts high up into the air above the 
marsh where it is breeding. There it wildly circles about and flies 
a random zigzag course until it suddenly shoots downwards and 
aslant and then as abruptly mounts again to its former elevation 
and this process it repeats again and again. During each descent a 
sound is heard, variously described as drumming or bleating, but 
which to my ears is best described as being like the sound of 
the hoofs of a galloping horse. There seems no doubt that this 
sound is produced by the passage of the air through the two outer 
tail feathers which acute observers may see held out separately well 
in advance of the fan-spread tail. An equivalent noise is made by 
some of the various other snipes and the possession of this faculty 
is evidently correlated with the curious variations in the outer tail 
feathers of the members of this getiusb - ' • 

In writing this chapter it has once more be^n brought home to 
me how little we know of our Indian birds. Europe has in the past 
been lucky in its observers who have set 'themselves to study and 
record the extreme interest of the habits of ail the more distinctive 
birds. The result is a mass of material from which other writers 
have been able to select, and build up various studies and theories 
of biological significance. ■ The birds* of India provide an assembly 
of interesting and curious forms, the significance of which we are- 
still unable to estimate. For in India the naturalist has been little 
more than a collector, a fault largely engendered by the fatal ease 
with which shikaris can be engaged to bring in and preserve a 
quantity of eggs and birds with little or no trouble to the collector 
who often contributes little but the labels. I fear that the richness 
of the Indian avifauna will soon be a thing of the past ; but while it 
still remains in some abundance, there is still time to observe and 
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record the ways and habits of our birds. If this is done, explanations 
will be found for the amazing diversity of form and structure which 
at present are known to us merely as isolated facts. 

Biologists have long felt the need of accounting for sexual* 
dimorphism, that is the fact that apiongst birds (and in other groups 
too) the male is so often larger or more vigorous than the female, 
and that his plumage is so often more striking and conspicuous. 
The assumption of special breeding plumages, more especially by 
male birds, is also remarkable. Darwin thought that the court’ 
ship of birds had given him the clue to the explanation. He studied 
the tournaments of the Ruffs and Black Cocks, the plumage displays 
of the Peacock and the Bird-of-Paradise, the song of the Nightingale 
and the other manifold forms of courtship which we have endea- 
voured to outline above. He thought that behind it all he could find 
a proof that the more vigorous male — whether vigour were ^ 
expressed in terms of strength in the duel or beauty in the display 
and concert — had the first choice of the females, whilst the least 
vigorous males were left unmated. At the same time he thought 
there was evidence of preferences shown by the females, that success 
in the contest of males w^as accompanied by positive choice by the 
females. Combining these two factors he arrived at the theory that 
sexual dimorphism was the result of evolution working through this 
sexual selection. 

There are difficulties in the way of accepting the theory. But 
although later writers have evolved other theories to account for 
the facts, one and all have difficulties in the way of their acceptance. 

In the meantime, there is work for all to do in observing and record- 
ing the phenomena of courtship in the hope that a fuller knowledge 
of the facts will lead to a correct understanding of the guiding 
principles behind. 
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J. A. Yates. 

Part II 

(Co7timued from page 1014 of VoL XXXI Vf) 

VIIL-— Family. LycjENiDiE. 

H 5. 4. (jerydus biggsii, Dist. On March 16, 1929, while I was catching on the 
Paiyaswani River, Sampajeghat, one of my servants took an obvious Gerydus, 
identified for me by Evans as Gerydus biggsii $ : another of my party told 
me that he too had caught a very damaged specimen, but, not realizing its 
rarity and novelty, had thrown it away. It was caught on a low branch of a 
tree on an island in the middle of the river. 

H 9. 0 .. Spalgisepitis epius, Wd. This insect, common round Bangalore in the 
dry jungles where it haunts buushes and small trees, does not seem common 
in Coorg, at least in the months I have spent in the province. 

H 11. Neopithecops zalmora, But. Common throughout the province in the 
intermediate and evergreen areas. Has a lazy flight ; is a low flier round and 
among trees and bushes. Comes to water. 

H 12 cb. Megisba rnalaya thwaitesi, M. Have only seen it in any numbers in the 
evergreen country ; and chiefly on damp patches on the roads and on damp sand 
among stones and rocks by the rivers, notably on the ghats and below the 
ghats. 

H 13 cb. Talicada nyseiis nyseus, Guer. Well distributed, and at certain spots 
abundant. Flies late in the evening sun, until very nearly dark. Have noticed 
it then settle gregariously along low twigs with closed wings, often on the 
underside. 

H 14. 1 cb, Castalius rosimon fosimon, F. 

H14. 2^. Castalius caieta decidia, Hew. 

H 14. 3 cb. Castalius ethion ethion, Db. and Hew. 

All three common in Coorg ; on the whole, at any rate in the intermediate 
and evergreen country, the last two commoner than rosimon, which is the 
usual Castalius in the dry country round Bangalore, where caieta is rare, and 
ethion (so far as I know) does not occur. 

All three are low fliers, C , rosimon z&ivoB to fly much more in the open sun, 
round bushes, and over grass and low flowering plants. Caieta and ethion 
are distinctly woodland butterflies. 

H 15, 1. Tarucus ananda, De. N. This beautiful little fly, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, is much more usual in Coorg than the next. It flies rather high (10' 
to IS') round certain trees, but comes down freely to damp patches. It is 
found both in the dry forest (e. g., in October) and in the evergreen country, 
above and below the ghats. 

H 15. 2. Tarucus theophrastus iiara, Koll. 1 have only seen this at Napoklu in 
open grass land in March. It is uncommon also round Bangalore, where 1 
have only seen it after the monsoon breaks in June and July. A lower flier 
than the last. 
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XH' :Eiichrysops cnep^^ 

H 16. 2 Euclirysops cotttracta contracta, Btit. 

H 16. 3 3. Enchrysaps pandava pandava, Hor.s. 

All three in Coorg ; E. contracia the least common there and round Banga^ 
lore. All low fliers in the open, round low plants, bushes and flowers. Settle 
bn damp ground.' 

H 17. 3 (3*. Everes parrhaslus parrhasitts, F. Throughout Coorg but never 
abundant ; at all elevations from near the summit to the foot of the hills. A 
low flier in the open ; settles on damp ground. 

H 20. 5. Lycajnopsis akasa mavisa, Pruh. Fairly common especially in the 
evergreen areas and particularly on the ghats. Flies along banks and round 
trees and bushes, at from 3 to 10 feet or so ; settles on flowers. Occasionally at 
water. 

H 20. IS L piispa gisca, Pruh. Common everywhere. Comes freely to 
damp earth. 

H 20. 16. L, lilacea, Hamp. This beautiful butterfly is well distributed in 
Coorg. gregarious in their habits at water on damp roads, etc. $2 

rare, and taken singly near or in jungle. Appears to be annual, though more 
abundant September-October and March-May. 

[I have not taken A, albidisca and A. limbata in Coorg.] 

H 21. fit. Chllades laius lalus, Cr. Common in Coorg, both W.S.F. and 
D.S.F., as elsewhere. A low flier. 

H 22, 1 cb. Zizera troclillas putli, Koll. 

H 22. 2 u. Z. maha ossa, Swin. 

H 22. 3, Z, lysimon, Hub. 

H 22, 4. Z. gaika, Trimen. 

H22. 5ci». Z. Otis deer eta, But. 

Throughout the province. 

H27. Syntarucus plinius, F. General and common. 

H 28. 1. Catachrysops Strabo, F. Do. 

H 29. Lampides boeticus, L. Very common. 

H 30. 2 p. Nacaduba pactolus continentalis, Fruh. I took four d'e? April 1929 on 
the Sampaje ghat : identified by Evans, as coniinentalis , I thought they were 
the first specimens caught in vS. India, till recently I saw in Col, Winckworth's 
collection a ? taken at Urti in 1927. Those I took were all taken on 
one short stretch of road near mile 13 from Mercara. Though I spent many 
hours in looking for other specimens, I could see no anore. N, hermus nabo 
was fairly common at that place just then, and A^. pactolus continentalis settled 
hermus. 

H. 30. 3>- N. herraiis aabo, Fruh. By no means one of the commonest species 
in Coorg ? 2? distinctly rare, dd* come down to damp earth. 

H 30. 1 Ck. N. viola viola, M. I have found this attractive little insect in 
various places from the edge of the dr}?” area to the foot of the ghats in the ever- 
green country. Sometimes it is almost abundant, e.g., in February 1929 on 
stones and sand by the Paiyaswani River (Sampaje ghat), 

H 30. 8 j3. N. atrata euplea, Fruh. 

H 30. 9. N. akaba gytbion, Fruh. 

Both these are common throughout. Like other Nacadubas come freely to 
damp earth, 

H 30, 14. N. nora, Fd. Abundant in most places. 

H 30. 15(2/. N. diibiosa indica, Evans. Common, but not abundant like the 
last, 
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H 30. 16^ N. Horeia harapsoni, De N. Rare, if not very rare. 

H 30. 173. N. dana, De N. Where it occurs is common, almost gregarious 
on damp earth. Round Bangalore ; I have found it common in places on the 
flowers of Maddi [Terminalia tomentosa), 

H 31. Ico. Jamides bochiis bochus, Cr. Common or at any rate widely distri- 
buted. More numerous in the rainy months (June and July) round Bangalore 
than anywhere in Coorg I not seen at water. Flies round bushes. 

H 31.63. J. celeno celeno, Cr. Common, but in the evergreen area less 
common than the next. 

H 31, 73. J. elpis curysaces, Fruh. Widespread. More of a woodland species 
than the last. 

All three Jamides occur throughout the year. 7. celeno and J. elpis vary 
considerably in colouring and markings according to the season. 

H. 32. 1. [Azanus ubaldus, Cr.] 

[Azanus uranus, But] . 

[Azanus lesoas gamra, Led.] 

I have recorded only the first in Coorg, I did not trouble to look for them in 
Coorg till too late for the purposes of this list. Obtained round Bangalore. 

H 33. let. Lycicnesthes etnolus emolus, God. According to Evans common, but 
in Coorg at any rate, it is not. I have only found it on the ghats, in October, 
January, March, April and then only sparsely : in October on the flowers of a 
csesalpina at other times chiefly on damp earth. It does not occur, so far as I 
know, round Bangalore. 

H 33. 2cir. Lycjenesthes lycaaoina lycaenina, Pd. ‘Rare' [Evans]. It is however 
very common and universal in Coorg and in all the jungles round Bangalore, 
especially on sandal flowers. In Coorg it is plentiful near streams and on damp 
roads. 

H 45. 1 and 2. Curefis aesopus, F. and Curetis tbetis, Dry. Both are common in 
Coorg, as round Bangalore. I have seen a series drawn up in which the transi- 
tion from the characteristics of iheiis to those aesopus is so gradual that it 
is difficult to tell where one begins and the other ends, or a break occurs which 
would justify a differentiation into two species. There does not seem to be any 
means of distinguishing § of one from $ of the other. 

H 45. 6. C. acuta dentata, M. This species does not occur round Bangalore : it 
favours larger jungle and particularly the neighbourhood of streams and rivers. 
^ are abundant in many places, e,g. on the Paiyaswani river, on the Nagar- 
hole (eastern forests). The hard to get ; they do not come 

out into the open as do $5 of C. 

[H 46. 13< Iraota timoleon tiffloleon, Stoll. May occur ; on the eastern side are 
many trees of the kind of banyan it favours round Bangalore, but I have no 
record of it. Hannyngton does not mention it.] 

H 47. 13- Horsfieldia anita anita, Hew. Hannyngton remarks, ‘ is rare in the 
northern open country in June and November I have, however, found it in 
the northern and eastern forests in January, April, May and vSeptember and 
under the Brahmagiri range in October and again from January to May : nearly 
always fresh specimens were to be had. It would appear to be annual. 
Where it occurs it is fairly plentiful. It seems to favour wooded streams, and 
comes freely to water in sunny spots or at the debouchment of a stream into 
open country, in paddy-fields, on flat rocks, etc. In April and May at two spots 
in the northern and eastern country the specimens I took were underneath nearly 
black with a purplish tinge. I have not seen it on the ghats. 

H 48. ch. Thadttka muUlcaudata kanara, Evans. Hannyngton says : ‘ May be 
looked for on the western slopes below 2,000 feet in May, August and September, 

I have taken it at Irpu and Kakkotpole (3,000 feet) above the ghats. It is to be 
had on the ghats certainly in October, and every month from January to May. 

I have always taken it near streams or rivers, settled on bushes or trees, but not 
on the ground at water. 
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H 50. 34. Amblypodk canarica, M. Distiactly rare. I have taken it at 
Napoklu and Sriraangala settled on Neale (Eugenia Jambolana). Also on the 
Sampaje ghat on lantana and at Watercolli on another Eugenia (C. Eugenia 
hemispherica ?). I have seen it settle on a wet stone near the Paiyaswani River. 

H 50 37. A. cenkurus piramaj M. Occurs both above and below the ghats, 
in intermediate and evergreen country. At Srimangala I found the pupa 
of a female roiled in a leaf of ‘H&mhi {Eugenia jambolana) , almost ready to 
■^emerge. 

H SO, 40 d*. A. araantes amantes Hew. I have taken this abundantly round 
Bangalore on mango and nirale chiefly. Haniayngton records it in Coorg. 

H 50. 46. A. bazaloides, Hew. I have only seen and taken this on the ghats 
on the evergreen forest on the lower parts of the Periambadi and Sampaje ghats. 
Settled on leaves, e.g. Lantana. It is distinctly rare ; taken in October or 
February, 

H SO. 72 Amblypodia abseus indicas, Riley, I took one specimen (§) on a 
wet stone in the shade by tne Paiyaswani R. February 1929. It was kindly 
identified for me as indicus, Riley by Evans not mackwoodi as one might have 
imagined from the nearness to Ceylon. Apparently the first recorded from 
S. India. 

H 51. 1 0. Surendra quercetoram quefcetorum, But. In the evergreen country, 
chiefly on the ghats, dying on the edge of the forest by the roadside. In my 
experience this is not so common in Coorg as the next. 

H 51. 4 ci.. Surendra todara fodara, M. Hannyngton records it from Fraserpet or 
PoUibetta in August, e.g. from the dry and intermediate areas. It is more fre- 
quent in the evergreen country and occurs in other months, e.g., on the 
Periambadi and Sampaje ghats in September and October, and again in March 
and April ; at Napoklu in February and March, and at Fraserpet in May not 
seen at water. On trees and about bushes. 

H 54 0. Loxura atymnus surya, M. Well distributed throughout the inter- 
mediate and evergreen country. It occurs certainly from September to May 
on the edge of woods or in woods. 

H 57. 3. Apharitis Hladniis, M. Evans gives Bangalore as a locality : I have 
not seen it there, but have taken it at several places in Coorg in evergreen 
forest ; e.g. at Appugala, Irpu road, close to Nalkuad Palace and on the Sampaje 
ghat. In each case it was very local, flying round one or two bushes or small 
trees, settling on the leaves, darting off and returning. Taken only in February 
and March. 

H 58. 1 13. Spiadasis vulcanus vulcanus, P 

H 58. 2 fit. Spindasis schistacea scWsfacea, M. 

Both common. 

H 58. 3. Spindasis abnormis, M. Recorded by Hannyngton. 

H 58. 5 Spindasis ictis ictis, Hew. Occasional but not common in Coorg, 
whereas in places round Bangalore it is fairly plentiful, especially in July- 
■ August. 

H 58. 12. Spindasis lohifa lazulada, M. This is perhaps the commonest 
Spindasis m Coorg ; at any rate in the evergreen area. At times it is almost 
abundant, e.g., in W.S.F. on the Periambadi ghat after the monsoon in 
September-October. D.S.F. occurs from December to April, when W.S.F. 
begins to appear again. It particularly favours, as do other Lycsenids, the 
flowers of indica ( ?), It occurs also in the intermediate and dry 

areas, e.g., at Fraserpet in May. Not seen on the ground, as S. schistacea, 

H 59. Zesius cbrysomallus, Hub. I have taken only one bad specimen, (5), 
in Coorg ; it had no blue on the upper wings. I have however taken it freely 
round BAUgalore in certain jungles, especially jungles where there are many 
yellow tree ant nests, in which it has its larval and pupal stages. There appear 
to be clearly distinct W.S.F. and D.S.P. The former appears in June and con- 
tinues till about November. In W.S.F. the copper red of is darker and has 
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a bluish tinge. In D.S.F. the red is paler without the blue tinge. In D.S.F. 
also the underside is less distinctly marked, the red of the spots in extreme 
D.S.F. (e.g., in April) almost disappearing. Similarly the blue of $ $ in 
W.S.F, is deeper and more metallic than the blue of D.S.F., which is slightly 
chalky with a tint of brown underneath. The underside D.S.F. also is paler 
than W.S.F. and the marks less pronounced than W.S.F, ; the red of the spots 
tends almost to, disappear. . 

H 61. 3 0 /. Prafapa Wanka siiiJica, Evans. Distinctly rare : I have taken only 
(1 on the way to Marinad from Hiidikeri, (2) on the Sampaje ghat. One 
was taken on a leaf by the way side ; the rest were taken on the ground, 
having come clown from a high branch of a tree. 

H 61. 4 a. Pratapa deva deva, M. No record. It should be in Coorg. 

H 61. 7. fratapa deoWs, God. Certainly rare: in Coorg, but apparently more 
widely distributed than F, blmka sudica : it from Madapur (N. Coorg), 

Bhagamandala (W. Coorg), and Urti (below the ghats) , All were taken on 
bushes or low trees. 

H65. 15. Tafiiria jeliana, M. Only one record from Coorg. It may, how- 
ever, be commoner in the dry forests. It occurs in many jungles round 
Bangalore on a small white-flowered acacia. 

H 65. 16^. Tajiiria cippus cipptts, F. I have only taken it in the intermediate 
area. It is common in many jungles round Bangalore and occurs in most 
months of the year. 

[The probable reason for my getting so few of either of these Tajurias in 
Coorg is that having got plenty round Bangalore I was not on the look out for 
them.] 

H 65. 21od. Tajaria jalitidra aiaearita, Fr. I think this must be very rare in 
Coorg; I looked for it for two years, but only got one specimen ($) on wet 
sand by the Paiyaswani river in deep shade, 

H 753- Cheritra freja jaffra, But. Fairly common in all evergreen wood, 
round bushes and trees and near the edge of jungle. 

H 81, Rafhiuda amor, F. Not common in Coorg, where I have only seen 
stray specimens: this is the case at least in the intermediate and evergreen 
areas. Not as in some of the dry jungles round Bangalore at times, e.g,, after 
the rains break, in June and July, almost gregariotts and abundant on Etigenia 
jambolana, etc. 

H 82. la,. Horaga anyx dngaleusis, M. Rare, have only found it in the 
evergreen country, e.g., at the top of the Periambadi ghat, at Madapur, 
Napoklii and on the Paiyaswani River. Settles rather high on the leaves of 
low trees. 

H 82. 4. Horaga viola, M. I have not taken it. Col. Winckwortli took one 
at Urti at the bottom of the Periambadi ghat. Very rare in Coorg. 

H 83. Ici/. Catapoedlnia elegans myosifiiia, Fruh. Throughout the evergreen 
country, but not common. It often settles on the leafless twigs or on the 
flowers oi Eugenia (?)-^ B and below the ghats, and 

in most months. 

H 84. 1. Chiiaria othona, Hew. Is certainly one of the rare lyccsnidce in 
Coorg. It occurs sporadically both in the deciduous evergreen forests ; e.g., at 
Fraserpet in January, and in the evergreen, Nalknad and the Paiyaswani River. 
Generally on trees or on flowers ; but occasionally on damp earth. 

H 86. Zeltus etolus, F. I first took this in December at Urti . Later at mile 
155 on the Periambadi ghat road. On. the Sampaje ghat, near the 
Paiyaswani River, 13 miles from Mercara, d'H were plentiful from February to 
April. 22 are rare and seen to keep inside the jungle, dc? settle frequently on 
damp earth. It appears to be confined to the thick evergreen jungle and damp 
heat, 

' H 88. lc&. Deiidoryx epijarbas epijarbas,, M. Common in Coorg, as round 
Bangalore, upon flowers. 
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H 89, 1. Virachola Isocrates, P. Commoo, but not so common as the last. 
Taken on flowers. 

H 89. So-. Yiracfiola perse ghela, Fruh. Appears to be rather uncommon in 
Coorg, as it is round Bangalore, Occurs in dry, intermediate and evergreen 
areas. Taken on trees (e.g.^ cinnamon) and on flowers (e.g,, of a large Os- 
and a tall purple composite). ? 

H 90. 5. Rapala lankana, M. A rare, if not very rare, insect, I have only seen 
it on the ghats or in the hot forest below the ghats. Taken on flowers (e.g., 
Clausena indica{})t ^ Cmalpina), 

H 90. lOct. Rapala varana lazalina, M. Fairly common throughout. Taken 
on leaves and flowers. 

H 90. 11. R. scWstacea, M, Common. 

H 90. 15. R. melaoipcis, Cr. I took this very commonly near Bangalore ; and 
regret that I did not note its frequency in Coorg. It is I think fairly common. 

[Ah4?.— -I have not seen any Rapala on the ground at water. They all 
seem to affect trees and bushes — feed greedily at flowers.] 

H 92a'. Biadahara phocides moorei, Fruh. This beautiful insect can be had in 
most months from September to May — the months of which I have experience 
in Coorg — in the evergreen forest of the ghats, generally near streams or 
rivers, ft is an insect that seems partial to a locality or a particular plant : if 
found once on the flowers of a particular clausena indica it may be found there 
at another season. Most frequent September-October and April-May. 

VIIL— Family Hesperiid^ 

11.60. Hasora badra badra, M. * Not common’ (Hannyngton). I have 
looked in vain for this insect. 

II. 12, Hasora alexis alexis, Fab, Common as elsewhere; throughout the 
province. 

1 1. 13a. Hasora taoiinatus taminatus, Hub. Both above the ghats and on the 
ghats, in intermediate and evergreen country. It favours stones and sand by 
the side of streams, especially in the forest and debouching, from the forest, 
springs by the roadside on the ghats and damp spots on the roadside. Also on 
flowers especially early in the morning and late in the afternoon ; e.g., on 
lantana. 

-“-Hannyngton in his list gives • 

2^ Hasora chabrom^ Bhagamand ala, January. 

2^S Hasora badra^^om^. Not common. 

Now Hasora chabrona^ Bl, ~ Hasora vitla. But, which is not S, Indian : it 
is of the badra group. Can it be that by Hasora chabrona, of which he got a 
specimen or specimens only in January at one place he means Hasora badra f 
And that by Hasora badra, which he describes as not common he means 
Hasora taminatus taminatus f The latter is not common certainly, but it is 
not rare : and in five years Hannyngton could not have failed to gather more 
than one specimen or to have found it at only one place.] 

I 2. 5a. Ismene fergussoni, DeN. * Fairly common in the evergreen belt, 
especially in the monsoon ’ (Hannyhgton). Also, after the monsoon in 
September-October, and again in May. I have seen it in N. Coorg beyond 
Soinwarpet, in the intermediate area. Flies and feeds on lantana, verbena, 
etc., early in the morning and towards dusk. Disappears in the day time. 

I 2. 13a. Isffleiie gomata kanara, Evans. Recorded by Hannyngton as on the 
ghats during the monsoon. 

I 3. Bibasis sena sena, M. ‘ Eastern Forests. Annual ’ (Hannyngton). I took 
on a specimen at the foot of the ghats in evergreen country. 

I 5. a. Rhopalocampta benjamini beojamiai, Guer, * Northern forests in June 
and September ’ (Hannyngton). Also evergreen country above the ghats; 
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e.g., Heggala (October), Swamimale (February) and Kakkotpole (May), 
By no means common . Taken in shade on dowers and on the ground in the 
morning and late afternoon. 

I 6. Baclarala exclaniationis, Fab. Common throughout the year. 

I 1. CelaeiiorrMnus ambareesa, M. ‘On the ghats during the monsoon ’ 
(Hannyngton). Also in May and September. Taken on flowers in the morn- 
ing sun. Not common. 

[I assume this is Hannyngton’s C. spilothyrus, Felder : though I admit there 
is resemblance. If, however, C. spilothyrus really occurs, of which I have no 
personal record, then C. ambareesa is additional to Hannyngton ’s list,] 

I 16. 13.1-. C. leucocera leucocera, Koll, ‘ Common from May to October on 
the western slopes ’ (Hannyngton). Also throughout the evergreen area above 
the ghats. Where found obtainable in other months of the year, but less com- 
monly than in the rainy season. 

1 16, 19ct. C. ruficornis area, Plotz, ‘ Not common on the Periambadi ghat in 
September’ (Hannyngton). It is not so common as C. leucocera, but is not 
uncommon ; also in October and more rarely in other months. On other ghats 
also, and above the ghats in evergreen country. 

All these Calaettorrhinus are rather shade-loving insects ; flying into the open 
in the morning to feed on flowers, and for the rest preferring half-shady glades 
or openings into the forest. 

I 20. 43. Tagiades obscurus afhos, Plotz. Throughout the intermediate and 
evergreen country * annual ’ (Hannyngton) . 

I 20. 9 X. Tagiades Htigiosa vafuna, Fruh. Throughout the intermediate and 
evergreen areas. Annual. : in the bamboo (South Coorg) 

and "ghats (Hannyngton)]. 

I 24. 3ob. Daimio bhagava bhagava, M. I give this with hesitation. Hannyng- 
ton includes Satarupa bhagava, Moore : Eastern forests ; May to October. I 
am unable to identify this. I have not taken it: Col. Winckworth has 
Daimio bhagava from Kallar (Nilgiris). 

125. let. Coladenia indrani indra, Evans. ‘ Coladenia tissa, Moore. Push- 
pagiri, May : Fraserpet and Titimati, July and August (Hannyngton). Also 
in the ghats and above the ghats in February, March, April and September. In 
September 1928 a 2 taken has cilia hw not white but brown and fawny. This 
insect is also found round Bangalore. 

I 25. 2 CD. Coladenia dan dan, Fab. Common throughout Coorg and at all 
seasons. It does not occur, so far as I know, in the dry jungles round 
Bangalore. 

126,2. Sarangesa purendra, M. * November to January’ (Hannyngton). I 
have not taken it in Coorg and do not know its locality. 

126.3 3. Sarangesa dasahara davidsoni, Swin. ‘June to September ’ (Han- 
nyngton)* It certainly occurs after September, till May. Annual and common 
in the evergreen area at least. 

I 28. 1 3- Tapena thwaitesJ hampsoni, El. ‘ One male on May 8, at Srimangala, 
S. Coorg ’ (Hannyngton). Rare but obtainable at several places, in evergreen 
areas above and below the ^hats. At Watecolli in September 1928 (c?, 2) on 
flowers of ramtulasi (verbena). February to March at Ajjemada stream, below 
the Brahmagiri range ; January to April on Sampaje ghat (13|- miles from 
Mercara) and on Paiyaswani River ; and May at Kakkotpole (Marinad 
crossing). Like Odontoptilum angulata oend. Caprona ransonnetti favours 
damp earth, on which it lies with spread wings. I have seen it, whether by 
chance or by instinct for self-protection, several times settled on damp black 
camp ashes, where bullock drivers had stopped. 

I 31. 1. Odontoptiltim angulata, Fd. * Eastern forests, May to September ’ 
(Hannyngton). it occurs also at many places in the intermediate and evergreen 
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areas, and is widely distributed and even common ; obtainable every month 
from September to May, probably annual. Settles with flat wings on damp 
earth on roads and by streams, 

I 32. 1 cJr. Caprona ransonnetti potipfaefa. Hew. * May to October ' (Hannyng- 
ton). It occurs throughout the province from the deciduous to the evergreen 
area and is, so far as I have observed, to be had in any month between October 
and May. Like the last two in its habits. Common in Coorg. Rare round 
Bangalore. 

134.1. Hesperia gaiba, Fab. ‘AnnuaP (Hannyngton). Common: low-flying 
in the sun on grass and on low flowering plants. 

I 54. |3 Astictopteras jama olivasceas, M. Not given in Hannyngton’s list. 
Occurs in both W.S.F. and D.S.F. the latter in January and Februar 3 -" or prob- 
ably earlier, at Mercara. I have not seen it outside the evergreen area. A 
relatively weak flier : flies low along banks, 

1 56. 2. Baracas liampsoai, El. * Annual’ (Hannyngton). Is there a D.S.F. 

I have taken fresh specimens in the drier months that are not bright ochreous 
brown below, but an ochreoiis gre 3 ^ 

157. 1. Ampittia dioscorides, F. ‘Eastern forests, May to September * (Han- 
uyngtoa); also in the intei*mediate and evergreen country at other seasons, e.g., 
Somwarpet (intermediate) in January and Watecolli (evergreen) in May. 

LSS.Sa. Aeromachns pygaiaeus pygraaeus, Fab. lAnnual’ (Hannyngtoa). 
it may be added very common and in all areas. 

160. 1. Afiietta vindhiaisa, M. ‘Annual’ (Hannyngton). It appears to be 
found chiefly on the ghats, also at Mercara. 

I 61. 2a>, larabrix salsaVa liiteipalpas, Plptz. ‘ Annual ’ (Haunyogtoa). Univer- 
sal, throughout the province ; flies low in clearings, round bushes and under 
trees ; settles on flowers. 

I 62. 1 0 -. Sttastus gremias gremius, F, ‘ Annual ’ (Hannyngton) and common ; 
well distributed, 

I 62. 3 . Suastus rama bipanctas, Swin. ‘Annual but not common’ 

(Hannyngton). I have not taken it in Coorg. 

I 67 Of. Sancus pulligo subfasdatus, M, * Western slopes in the Monsoon’ 
(Hannyngton). It is very common then and afterwards up to October, but 
occurs less abundantly later up to May. Annual. Frequents flowers, e.g., 
Rmntulasi lantana, A rather floppy flight on the edge of the jungle. 
Belongs to the evergreen area. 

I 73. 1. Udaspes folus, Cr. ‘ Annual ’ (Hannyngton j. Found in all areas. 
Flies low, in and round bushes and under trees. Frequents flowers and comes 
freely to water, on stones, etc., by the side of streams. 

I 74. 3 cfc. Notocrypta paraiysos alysla, Evans. Abundant at times, e.g. after 
the Monsoon, September and October. Chiefly in the evergreen area. ‘ Annual ’ 
(Hannyngton), 

I 74. 5. N. carvifasda, Pd. Flies with the last, but is much less common. 

I 75. 13 . Qangara thyrsJs tbyrsis, F. ‘ S. Coorg and the ghats in the 
monsoon’ (Hannyngton). It occurs again towards the end of April. I have 
taken it in October also, 

I 80. 1. Matapa aria, M. ‘ Not common, but widely distributed ’ (Hannyng- 
ton). Flies inside or bn the edge of jungle ; occasionally on flowers. Taken in 
October, January, March and May ; all in evergreen country. 

I 82. 13 . Hyarotis adrastas adrastas, Cr. ‘ S. Coorg and the ghats in the 
Monsoon ’ (Hannyngton). Also, immediately after the Monsoon. It is then 
commonest, but occurs in other months, e.g., January to May, Generally on 
flowers on the edge of jungle, and in the half shade. 

I. 82. 2. Hyarotis basifiava, DeN. Hannyngton says he found this fairly 
common in September 1913 on the flowers Sirobilanihes barbatm, ‘ As this 
strobilanth is reputed to flower only once in 7 years, possibly this butterfly will 
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escape observation till 1920 ^ In 1927 it was taken (one specimen on Ram iulast 
(verbena) at Watecolli.) In 1928 September I took a couple at Watecolli in 
the early . morning expanding their wings on the leaves of a cinnainon tree, and 
several on the Periambadi ghat near mile 152 on Ram (Mast , Strobilanthes 
grows near both spots, but was not in flower. The butterfly disappeared 
afterwards. I should say it is very rare in Coorg. 

I 83. 1. Itys mkfostictain, WM. ‘Now Kineta % (Evans). I took two AC 
one which Evans kindly identified for me. The $ I took early one morning 
in April 1929 sunning its wings near mile 13 from Mercara on the Sampaje 
ghat; a C away into the forest. Later on about 1 p.m. I took a J feeding 
on the flowers of clausena Indica-O) in the shade. A few days later I took 
another ri" feeding also bn the sahae flowers in a stream leading up from the old 
forest tramway to Solekolli from Urti (Periambadi ghat), also in the shade. 
Evans writesin his note : ‘ Hitherto only recorded from Cachar, Burma, etc. 
Always very rare and very variable. I have only a few specimens and I have 
more than in any museum. The C corresponds very well with one of my C6 
from the Ataran valley but the J is curious in having the spot over the middle 
of the cell so strongly developed : in only one of my is there any more than 
a trace of it. However there is no doubt about the identification. Swinhoe 
redescribed it as Amelia binghami, Itys is preoccupied and has recently been 
replaced by \kineita ' I have given $ and c3' to the British Museum. 

1 87. 7 u. Plastingia subtnaculata kaaara, Evans, I wonder if this is what 
Hannyngton names Pedestes sala, Hew (Yes, Ed.), I am unable to trace 
pedestes sala, whereas Plastingia submaculata kanara, Evans belongs to the 
sala group of Plastingia. I took one specimen at Watecolli in May 1928 ; 
Col. Winckworth has another specimen taken in October. I missed another at 
Watecolli. It is evidently a rare butterfly: I made repeated efforts to get 
another, but failed. The one I caught flew out of an opening into dark forest 
and was feeding on lantana after dusk, when Ismene fergussoni was also 
feeding. 

• 1 99. 4, Halpe hyrtacus, DeN. * Western ghats ’ (Hannyngton). In September 
and October (1927-28) it was fairly common at Watecolli on lantana and 
ramtulasi'y I fear I neglected opportunities, not realizing its rarity. I have 
taken it on the Sampaje ghat (13|- miles from Mercara) in January and again 
at Watecolli in April. 

I 99. 8. Halpe sJtala, DeN. * Nagarhole, eastern forests in May : one 
specimen ’ (Hannyngton). I have not seen it. 

I 99. 15. Halpe astigmafa, Swin. ‘ Western ghats in the monsoon ’ (Hannyng- 
ton). It is almost abundant on lantana, etc., after the monsoon in September 
and October; and occurs also later in January and on till May ; in the last 
month it becomes common again. Found also above the ghats in evergreen 
country. 

I 99. 22. Halpe honorei, DeN. Widely distributed from the eastern forests to 
the evergreen ; occurs in North, Central and South Coorg. Hannyngton gives 
only the Western ghats. I do not know about the monsoon months, but it is 
to be had every other month, but is at no time common. 

I 99. 26. Halpe moorei, Watson. ‘Annual' (Hannyngton). I have one 
specimen, taken in Malambi forest, N. Coorg in May, 

I 99. 33 ct. Halpe ho tnoiea ceylonica, M. ‘Western ghats’ (Hannyngton). It 
is widely distributed throughout the evergreen and intermediate areas, above 
and below the ghats, and occurs throughout the year. It is, I think, the 
commonest in Coorg. 

I. 103. Cupitha purreea, M. Not in Hannyngton’s list. It is one of the 
rarities in Coorg. I have seen it only in evergreen woods, Madapur (N. 
Coorg) : Watecolli, Makut (below the ghats) and Sampaje ghat. In each case 
I took it on flowers. 

I. 104. 1. Nicevillea coadnna, El. ‘I have only come across this on the 
Western slopes in the monsoon ’ (Hannyngton). My captures were in Sep- 
tember and. October just after the monsoon. 
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1 104. 2. Niceviiiea gok, M. ‘ Anuuai? (Hannyngton) and common : widely 
distributed. Commonly taken on leaves, sunning itself ; also on flowers. 

1 105. 2 3. Taractrocera msevius flaccus, F. * A single specimen near Fraserpet 
in August’ (Hannyngton). It occurs in many places, in all areas, and in 
other months~e.g., Watecolli in May. Fairly common. 

1 105. 4 ci». Taractrocera ceramas ceramas, Hew, Not in Hannyngton’s list: 
obviously an oversight. It occurs commonly in open grass country, e.g,, on the 
grassy slopes of the hills, Tadiendamolu, etc : certainly from September 
onwards. 

1 106. 7. Padraona dara pseadomaesa, M. ‘ Annual ’ (Hannyngton) and very 
common throughout year. 

1 106. 8 Padraona sanias tropica, Plotz. Common and annual. The variety 
palnia (Evans) occurs. This and Pseudomcesa dara are everywhere ; they 
settle on leaves and spread their hind wings, keeping the fore wings more or 
less erect. 

1 108. i. Telicota aagias augias, L. ‘ Annual ’ (Hannyngton). Not nearly so 
common as the next. 

1 108. 2 Cl. Telicota pythias bambasae, M. Common in Coorg as elsewhere. 

I 115. 1 (3, Baoris oceia farri, M. Presumably Hannyngton ’s * Parnara 
plebeia^ DeN, Annual.’ Fairly well distributed through the evergreen 
country, but not common. 

I 115. 5 Cl. Baoris sinensis subochracea, M. (= Hannyngton * Par nara 
prominens^ M. Western slopes, August.’) It also occurs above the ghats; I 
have one damaged specimen from the Eastern forests, and several from 
Aggemada stream. This Baoris comes freely to water, and settles on stones. 
It is rare in Coorg. 

1 115. 67 . Baoris mathias mathias, Fab. The larger dark form agtia occurs 
abundantly on lantana, etc., on the ghats after the monsoon and occasionally 
later. Very common and annual. 

1 115. 14 13. Baoris kninara kotnara, M. ‘ Annual ^ (Hannyngton). Occurs 
throughout the province from dry to evergreen, but is commonest in the ever- 
green country. 

1115.15 0. Baoris philippina phiiippina, HS. Not in Hannyngton ’s list. It 
occurs in the evergreen country and occasionally in the intermediate. Is 
undoubtedly rare : chiefly in September and October, in my experience ; on 
the ghats on flowers. 

1. 115. 18 Cl. Baoris conjuncta narooa, M. [Hannyngton’s * Parnara conjuncta 
HS. Western slopes, August.’] It occurs on the ghats also in September and 
October ; also December to February : and above the ghats at Irpu and 
Ajjemada stream in February and March; at Mercara in May; Fraserpet, 
May. Thus it is found in all areas. Comes out of the jungle early to feed 
and then disappears inside. Comes out again in the late afternoon, 

1115.23. Baoris contigua, Mab. (== Hannjmgton’s Parnara toona, 
M. ‘ Annual ’). It is distinctly rare, I think, in Coorg. It occurs on the ghats 
and above the ghats, so far as my experience goes, only in evergreen country. 
Taken only on flowers. 

1115.280. Baoris guttatus bada, M. ‘Annual’ (Hannyngton), and fairly 
common ; throughout the province. 

1.115.29, Baoris canaraka, M. ‘ Western slopes, May-August * (Hannyng- 
ton). I have it from other areas and in other months. Above the ghats from 
beyond Somwarpet in N. Coorg ; from Irpu and Ajjemada stream (S. E. 
Coorg) ; from Ponnampet in the intermediate area. The form which occurs 
. from January to March (early) differs from the monsoon or W. S. F. (See 
Journal of B. N. H. 5., vol. xxxiii, No.4,p. 1000, note by Evans on specimens 
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sent him from Coorg.) This butterfly does hot fly much in the^open after 10 
a. m. It comes out of the forest on a dewy morning, expands its wings on 
leaves in the sun and flies back again; but feeds on flowers such as 
I have, however, taken it when cloudy on the ghats in the middle of the day. 

1 115. 30 Baofis zellerl coiaca, M. ‘Annual ’ (Hannyngton) common as 
elsewhere, e. g. round Bangalore- 

1 115.,. 31 0. Baoris bevani bevani, M. ‘Annual’ (Hannyngton). But both 
Col. Winck worth and myself failed to get it for a long time. For two years 
I had been in hopes, but always failed. Eventually I got it without doubt 
at Ajjemada Stream (under Brahmagiri Hills) in February and March : prob- 
ably it is there in other months. It appears to be a retiring insect. It flitted up 
and down a rocky and shady stream, settling on stones where there was a patch 
of sun. One or two came out into the open at the debouchment of the stream 
from forest into cultivated land ; where also Baoris mbochracea^ Baoris con- 
juncta^ Baoris canaraiciiy Tiipena thwaitesi Horsfieldia aniia--~io mention 
only a few of the more desirable species— emerged. In my experience 
B, bevani is rare in Coorg, whatever it may be elsewhere. 
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Part I 

Experimental Modification of Bodily Structure. 

The problem of evolution is one that has, within i*ecent years, 
attracted the attention of numerous workers in very different 
branches of scientific research. It is a problem that affects the 
CheniivSt and Physicist equally as much as the Botanist or Zoologist or 
even the Psychologist, and if ever the problem is to be solved, it will 
require the combined efforts of all these workers. 

What then is life ? It does not usually require any very great 
knowledge or ability to tell whether a thing is living or not; but 
bound up in the act of living are a number of different and often 
complicated processes. All the possibilities and potentialities of the 
most complex animal or plant are inherent in and originate from the 
smallest and most primitive member of the great biological kingdom. 
A living organism, whether it be as small as an amceba or as large 
as a whale, is capable of carrying on such complicated changes as 
are necessitated by— 

(1) The ingestion or taking in of food ; 

(2) The digestion or the preparation of food that has been 

ingested, thus rendering it suitable for 

(3) Assimilation or the building up of the materials derived 

from the food into the tissues of the animal ; 

(4) Respiration or the taking in of Oxygen and the giving out 

ofCarbonDioxidegas; 

(5) Irritability or the reception and transmission, of impulses 

and sensations; 

(6) Movement, either of the animal as a whole or of its integral 

'parts,; 

(7) Excretion or the getting rid of waste products ; and 

(8) Reproduction or the carrying on. of the race. 

All these functions are performed by the substance that we know 
by the name ^ Protoplasm ’ and, so far as we know, each mass of 
protoplasm, if it is to perform all these functions, 'must contain a 
small central body termed a nucleus. Now protoplasm is a highly 
complex chemical substance consisting of an aggregate of molecules 
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and these in turn are built up of atoms. Each atom consists of a 
number of ions in a state of constant movement, and certain Physi- 
cists! have reached the conclusion that life originates from a dual 
system of these ions. As one of them describes it, ‘certain ions 
assume an intra-atomic position, thus forming an immaterial 
Z-system which is incapable of chemical combinations; the other 
enveloping ions constitute the material Y-system, the development 
of which is controlled by the immaterial Z-system which leaves the 
material one at death. Living matter is invariably of dual constitu- 
tion . , ..... In the living organism, life is an intra-atomic 

quantity and itis this w^hich determines the living state 

The possibilities of the evolution of any forms that arise are strictly 
limited. Most existing species would be only specific and fixed in 
essentials, since the limit of their evolution was reached long ago, 
because of the constitutional limitations of reactions possible to a 
life form. When this limit is reached the species becomes fixed. ’ 
That is a summary of the conclusion reached by a Physicist and 
whether we understand it or not, there are but few Zoologists, I 
imagine, who would be inclined to admit that the majority of species 
have reached the limit of their evolution ; let us, however, examine 
such evidence as we possess regarding the possibility, or the reverse, 
of such a statement being correct. 

Commencing from the first living organism, there has been an 
uninterrupted line of descent till we reach the present forms that are 
inhabiting the world to-day. As has been pointed out, the son is not 
merely ‘ a chip of the old block ^ ; he is a direct descendant not only 
of his father and grandfather but of the very earliest forms of ani- 
mal life. Species are not discrete forms of life ; they are, on the 
contrary, portions of a continuous stream or flow that has been going 
on through countless ages in the past and may continue to go on 
through the future ; from time to time the direction of the stream 
has been changed and has split into two or more channels but there 
has been no break in the continuity. 

One of the first stages in the course of evolution was the change 
from the non-cellular to the multi-cellular state and the consequent 
formation of a body. Specialization of function, however, had 
appeared in the animal kingdom long before this cell-formation, for 
in the non-cellular organisms we get evidence of definite organs, 
such as a mouth, motile organs', such as fiagellse and cilia, .excretory 
organs, as the contracting vacuole, and a controlling centre, the 
nucleus. What then was it that caused so fundamental a change as 
that from the non-cellular state to the multi-cellular condition? These 
non-cellular organisms, the Protozoa, normally undergo growth and 
development and then by a process of fission give rise to two or 
more daughter cells that separate and in their turn grow and divide ; 
and one suspects that some change occurred either in the animal 
itself or in its surroundings that led to the inability of the daughter 
cells to separate and thus, W'ith a loss of independence, gave rise 


... . ‘ What is life?^ by Augusta Gaskell, with an introduction by Karl 
T. Compton and Raymond Pearl, Published by Charles G, Thomas, Spring- 
held, Illinois, 1928 
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fitvStly to a multinucleate protoplasmic mass, or syncytiinii, and then 
to a colony of cells, which is the first 'stage in body-formation. Such 
a syncytial condition is actually met with in nature among the 
Protozoa. In these, as in other higher animals, the control of the 
functions of the cell rests ultimately with the nucleus and there is a 
direct relationship between the nucleus and the cell mass. In the 
more primitive forms we find a single nucleus in the animaL though 
in more . advanced forms we may get two or more nuclei in the 
single protoplasmic mass ; in other words these forms are synctia^ 
As a rule the cell mass and the number of nuclei have a very definite 
proportion ; though this porportion may change at different stages in 
the life history or in different external conditions, such as. variation 
of temperature or increase of food» As evidence of this I may cite 
the work of Popoif^ on Paramoscmm and that of Looper^ on HHzno- 
p/rrys. If now in such an animal the amount of nuclear material, 
which may be in the form of one or more nuclei, be upset, the 
amount of protoplasm in the animal, and hence its total size will, as 
a rule, be altered in a corresponding ratio, though this ratio inay for 
a time be upset. Henger^ has shown that in Arcefla dentaia^ a 
Protozoon with normally two nuclei, one nucleus can be removed. 
On reproduction talking place, individuals with only one nucleus are 
produced and the animal is of smaller size, and, furthermore, such 
individnals appear for several generations. This result is parti- 
cularly interesting for we appear to have here a definite temporary 
transmission of an acquired traumatic character. The condition is 
not, however, permanent, for ultimately the bi-nucl ear form will be 
restored by a proeess of aborted fission, the nucleus undergoing 
division but not the protoplasmic mass itself, so that we again get 
two nuclei in the one animal and now the size of the animal is found 
to be larger than the original bi-nnelear ancestor, but this condition 
also only persists for a time and ultimately the size becomes normal 
again. Comparable results were also obtained in Arcella discoides. 
A similar result has been obtained in one of the primitive plants, 
Spirogyra A, under the influence of cold, some of the cells 
becoming greatly increased in size and possessing enlarged nuclei ; 
and such cells have bred true for over a year.^ This change in the 
relationship of nucleus and cell mass is however not universal, for it 
has been found by Burnside® that biotypes of unequal size are not 
produced by inequalities in the amount of nuclear material in Stenior 


^ Popoff, M. 1909. ‘ Experimentelle Zellstudien, II Uber die Zellgrosse, 
ihre Fixiermig tmd Verebiing.’ Arch, f . Zell for sch.^ Vol. iii, p. 124. 

® Looper, J. B., 1928* * Cytoplosmic fusion in Actinophrys sol, with 
special reference to the Karyoplasraic rates.’ Journ, Exper, ZooL, Vol. i, 
p. 31. 

® Hegner, R., 1920. ‘"The Relations between Nuclear Number, Chro- 
matin mass, Cytoplasmic mass, and shell characteristics in four species of the 
genus Arcella I Jo urn, Exper, ZooLtN oh p, 1. 

(A number of further references to this subject are given in the three 
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ccsriileus. That a tendency towards incornplete fission of a parent cell 
and the consequent formation of a large or “ monstrous ’’ form, with 
an increased cell mass and an excess of the normal number of 
nuclei, exists in nature can be proved by traumatic injury of an 
individual or by the effect of drugs, X-rays, or overcrowding on 
ciiltures of these non-cellular animals ; in such cases we get the 
production of monstrous forms in which two individuals are partially 
fused together in consequence of incomplete fission, or even of an 
apparently normal single cell with double the normal number of 
nuclei and a consequent increase in the bodily size. Even without 
the direct application of any abnormal condition such individuals may 
occur and it has been recorded that in a culture of a protozoan, 
Urolepius mobilis, on one occasion two individuals came together in 
the normal process of conjugation but after the usual interchange 
of nuclear material, when, as a rule, the individuals again separate, 
this separation did not take place and the result was the formation 
of a double or monstrous form. This double individual subse- 
quently underw'ent division and bred true, the offspring also being 
double, for as many as 367 generations.^ Similar examples of 
double organisms have been recorded in Glaucoma scintillans 
by Chatton^ and in an amicronucleate Oxytricha by Dawson.® 
In this latter case twinning occurred in a normal culture and from 
these twins a pedigree strain was bred for 102 generations before 
the culture died out. 

It thus seems probable that the first stage in the process of 
evolution was that in which the nucleus of the cell undergoes 
division but the protoplasm of the animal body is unable to form 
isolated cell masses. This syncytial condition is met with in the 
ectodermal layer of the sponges and is found even as high in the 
animal scale as the birds, in which the earliest formation of the 
developing ovum is also a syncytium. Still later, the condition is 
reached in which the body is composed of separate and discrete cells, 
and we get the formation of a colony. 

Associated with the change from a syncytial condition to the 
cellular state there was of necessity a radical change in the conditions 
of life under which certain members of the colony live. Now the 
first essential of any body is that it must have a definite shape and 
structure. In the very lowest of the Metazoa this shape tends to be 
a sphere. Commencing from a single cell, subsequent division into 
numerous daughter and granddaughter cells, that may spread in any 
direction unless restrained by contact with some foreign object, is 
bound to give us this type. The first stage was thus in all probability 


^ Calkins, Gray N., 1925. * Ur ole ptus mobilis . V. The history of a double 
organism.’ Journ,, Exper. ZooU^Nol.YYi, p. 191. 

“ Chatton, F., 1921. TReversion de la scission chez cilies Realization d’ 
individiis distomes et polyenergide de Glaucoma scintillans se multipliant 
indefinitement par scissiparite. ’ . . . Rends. Acad. Sci.,Vo\. clxxiii, 

p. 393. 

(I have not been able to refer to this paper R,B.S.S,) 

® Dawson, J. A., 1920. ‘An Experimental study of an amicronucleate 
Oxytricha. II. The Formation of double ahiinals or twins.’ Journ. Exper^ 
Vol. xxx^ p. 129, . , . , , 
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the proa.cdo« of a more "T 'f » S iStolLy mS 

o-ere situated on the periphery^ in the animal Spharosoum 

hoEow. S«ehaeonait.ovsfoun<JtJ^j mto^^^^^^^ 

and in Vo!wx, that is of necessity a differentiation 

Ttoaion otsaniaation of *“““»' “t 

biurounQiiife -iri-iiicv I'hncif^ in the centre of the mass aie 

necessary these functions. In accordance with this 

comi^ete y a differentiation of function in the 

change + + 1 -,^ hodv mass * one orotip of cells, connected 

Sh tlT^tSoJ, takes on thefanction of receiving and transmitting 
r nh SothS -ronp of cells becomes adapted to the performance 
ff mo\4ment and are known as muscle-cells, others take on the 
^iSfon 5 support, for a colony or body of any size must have some 
function ot . another group of cells takes over the process 

supporting serve the function of excretion. 

^ weVeT one ioup^ sole function is that of 

reproduction“and the maintenance of the race. With this formation 
of a bS there goes hand in hand , the absolute necessity for the 
formation of discrete cells, each having a definite surface area. The 
eXS the body continue to perform many of the functions that we 
have seen to be inherent in Protoplasm, namely, . assimilation, 
Ssoonse to stimuli, movement, and excretion. All this .activity 
neceStes the continual taking in of oxygen, and the giving, out of 
carbonic acid gas, to wit, respiration, and this process, as well as the 

taking in of food and the giving f J th^ 

carried out through the surface of the cell. There must, tneietore, 
be a certain definite square area of surface for every cubic uni of 
2ll-sXtance ; and we seem here to have an explanation of the fact 
iUov cells are of small size. . 

If now, we compare the conditions of life of the various groups 
of cells in the body with the primitive non-cellular animals, one_ 
Snnot fail to see that, associated with their specialization of 
Snrtion there has gone, not only a doss o independence, but a 
ImduaHoss of certain powers ; and it is this loss of . function that I 
wish to emphasise. The first power that most, if not all of ihese 
o-roups have lost is that of digestion ; originally digestion took place 
-ithin the cell, the food particles being ingested and then digested, 
tars the hi<;her multicellular animals even the stomach cells or 
those of certain glands intimately connected with the Process, such 
as the Xary glands or the pancreas, only ;produce the digestive 
ferments, the actual process of digestion being carried on outside 
the cells themselves in the cavity of the stomach and intestine. 
Again with the exception of the genital cells, all the others have lost 
thf power of continuous reproduction, smp this is apparently, 
dTpendent on occasional conjugation with a similar cell from another 
Sony or in the higher animals with fertilization between the ovum 
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and spermatozoon. The result of this loss of function is that these 
specialized cells can only reproduce their kind for a limited time. 
As you are all doubtless aware, tissues can now be grown and 
cultivated in vitro in the same manner as bacteria, and it has been 
shown that under such conditions the cells continue to reproduce by 
what is known as the amitotic’ method.^ The time during which 
such a tissue culture may be continued may actually exceed in 
duration the normal period of life of the animal itself, but whereas 
the life of the animal can be transmitted to its offspring, that of the 
culture must ultimately come to an end. 

The essence of reproduction is the ability to initiate and 
subsequently to direct the differentiation of the daughter cells 
that result from the continued division of the parent cell. 
This process, which in the highest members of the animal kingdom 
resides solely in the genital cells and has been completely lost in all 
the others, was not lost suddenly. In many of the lower animals we 
still get the power of reproducing the whole animal from a small 
part, and in such comparatively highly organized animals as the 
Crustacea or even the lower Vertebrates we still find the capability 
of reproducing lost parts. 

During development in the higher animals, the ovum divides and 
re-divides and these resulting daughter-cells have an ultimate 
destiny that under normal conditions is definitely fixed. From the 
cells of the ‘ blastula ’ stage arise the three primary layers, 
Epiblast, Mesoblast, and Hypoblast, and each of these, as we know 
from our observations, gives rise to definite parts of the body and 
serves definite functions ; epiblast is essentially the layer from which 
is derived the outer covering of the body and the organs of the 
senses; mesoblast gives rise to the muscles of the body and the 
supporting skeleton; and hypoblast forms the digestive organs. 
Under normal conditions there is a definite polarity in the ovum 
from which the body is developed, certain parts of the egg-cell 
giving rise to definite structures ; in certain cases this polarity 
clearly depends on the position of the egg and is the result of the 
interaction of a num.ber of forces, conspicuous among which is 
gravity. One very good example of this is to be found in the egg- 
capsules of the common cockroach attsh^alis). In this 

animal the female lays a capsule containing 16 eggs arranged in 
two rows and as development proceeds these eggs all develop in 
exactly the same way ; the embryo is always situated from the very 
first with the head towards the crenated ridge that runs along the 
top of the capsule and the ventral aspect of the larva is turned 
inwards towards that of the corresponding larva on the opposite 
side of the capsule. It seems clear that this fixed position is due to 
the forces acting on the egg, for one can hardly suppose that the 
mother cockroach invariably places all the separate eggs in exactly 
the right position. It has further been shown that in the very early 
stages of development out of the original four cells produced by the 
division of the ovum two can be destroyed and yet the other two 


^ Murray, Margaret R., 1927, ^ Cultivation of Planarian Tissue.’ Joiir 
Ex per. ZoqL^ Yol. xlvii, p. 4^7 ; . 
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will give rise to a complete and perfect anitnal, while in one of the 
mammals, an Edentate, the nine-banded Armadillo, a female at 
each litter produces four offspring, all identical and of the same sex, 
each having arisen independently from one of these, four cells. ^ It 
is thus clear that even the polarity of the egg is not absolutely fixed 
and this seems equally to be the case even in the highest forms, for 
Newman^ in his studies on Twins has shown that in the human 
being the fixation of the body-form does not exist in the ovum but 
is developed at some stage after the development of the egg has 
begun. But it appears probable that this fixation occurs at an ever 
earlier stage as we joass up the animal scale. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that among lower animals the 
developing body is infiuenced by its surroundings to an extent that 
we, at the present time, but dimly appreciate, and this was probably 
still more the case in the past among the lower organisms, in which 
the body was and is far more plastic than it is in higher animals. 
Can anyone, who has studied the w'ork of Loeb and bis school, doubt 
that the general shape of the body is 7iot a matter of haphazard 
mutations, some of which proved to be favourable, while others 
were unfavourable and so were ultimately destroyed by natural 
selection, but is due to the action on the organism of definite forces 
and influences ? I have already pointed out that differentiation of 
the body into various organs is met with in the lowest animals, 
such as the Protozoa. When such animals reproduce by fission 
into two there is a differentiation of the protoplasm into such 
organs as the animal possesses, so that each daughter-cell is 
fully provided with mouth, nuclei, excretory organs, and the like, 
but we also in these animals meet with the exact opposite phase for 
a process of dedifferentiation is carried out both before conjugation 
and also before encystment, and in this phase the gullet, the vibratile 
membranelles, and other structures tend to disappear. Such 
dedifferentiation may also occur spontaneously in a culture, to be 
followed again by redifferentiation, the animal once more reforming 
its lost parts. In somewhat higher animals this process becomes 
even more striking. Let us take the case of the Hydroid Campanu- 
laria ; if this animal be brought in contact with a solid substance it 
shrinks up into a shapeless mass, but if it be then restored to its 
natural surroundings it once again reforms itself into stalk, body, 
tentacles, etc., and whichever way one turns the shapeless mass the 
final product is the same, the stalk is at one end and the tentacles at 
the other. We thus get a new Cainpanularia whose structure and 
parts are not due simply to its internal organization but are so much 
a direct reaction to external forces and conditions that the point 
where the re-growth shall begin may be fixed at the will of the ex- 
perimenter. The change is not a mere reversibility from a fully- 
formed animal to a blastula or syncytium but is a completely new 
process. Again in an animal such as Hydra^ which normally has a 
mouth at one end and a base at the other, we can by altering the 


^Pearce, A. S., 1929. General Z^oology ’ Revised Edition, p. 291, New 
York. 

^ Newman, H. H., 1928, ‘ Studies of Hupaan Twins,’ BioL BulL^ Vol. ly. 
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position of the aninial reverse the formation or even produce a 
double condition, there being a mouth at each end. Similar results 
have been obtained in other members of the Hydrozoa, such as 
Corymorpha. In this latter animal, a cut piece of the stalk will 
normally regenerate a head and tail from opposite ends of the cut 
piece with the head up and the tail down, so that there would at first 
sight seem to be a definite polarity. Child, ^ however, has shown 
that if a piece of the stalk be treated with certain chemical reagents 
of a strength sufficient to inhibit growth but not to kill the organism, 
this polarity is upset and on being returned to normal conditions 
heads and tails may appear in almost any direction and even from 
the middle of the growing portion. Very similar effects have, again, 
been produced by Julian Huxley^ on the developing larvae of certain 
Echinoderms ; he has shown that the effect of transitory immersion 
in weak solutions of certain poisons, such as KCN, ZnSO^, Hg-salts, 
etc., or even starvation, may produce dedifferentiation, the larva 
losing its characteristic shape and degrading into an unmodified 
mass of cells. If this mass be then removed from the harmful 
solution before the process of poisoning has gone too far and is 
again placed in sea winter, redifferentiation into a normal larva with 
its various structures is possible. This process of dedifferentiation 
and redifferentiation of the body is in certain cases a normal process 
and has been brought to a high degree of perfection in the 
Insecta, where we find that during the pupal stage such changes 
take place in most of the different parts of the body, so that the 
structure of the final adult animal, the imago, is very different from 
that of the larval stage, the caterpillar. 

We can, however, carry matters further than this. The work of 
Wilson^ and others has shown that in the sponges the animal can 
be broken up into its constituent cells, by first mincing finely and 
then straining the resulting fragments through a fine sievej and yet 
these individual cells will subsequently come together again and will 
actually unite to form a sponge once more. Similar experiments 
performed on Hydroids, such as iiarella ztA Eude^idrium 

car?ieum, show' that the individual cells first unite to form an undif- 
ferentiated mass and from this mass a complete regeneration of the 
animal takes place, both ectoderm and endoderm being reformed. In 
this re-formation of the animal it has been showm that the most 
primitive type of ceil, the amoebocyte, can reproduce most of the 
other types of cells, wffiereas such specialized cells as the desmocytes 
and choanocytes can only reproduce their own kind. In certain 
cases, such as in Moniezia, it has been shown by Child^ that the de- 
differentiated cells can actually become converted into germ cells. 


^ Child, C. M., 1927. ‘Modification of Polarity and Symmetry in dhrr- 
mor'pha palma by means of inhibiting conditions and differential exposure.’ 
Journ. Exper, Zool., Vol. xlvii, p. 243. 

^ Huxley, J., 1922. * Dedifferentiation in Echinus larvas and its relation to 
Metamorphosis.’ Biol. Bull., Vol. xliii, p. 210. 

^ Wilson, H. V., 1911. ‘ On the behaviour of the dissociated cells in 
Hydroids, Alcyonaria and Asterias.’ Journ. Ex per. Zool., Vol. xi, p. 281. 

* Child, C. M., 1906. ‘ The development of germ cells from differentiated 
somatic cells in Moniezjia.'* AnaL Anzieg^r^ Vol. jcxix, , 
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Further research along such lines has shown that the regeneration 
of the animal after dissociation is actually specific in character, thus 
if the cells of two different species such as those of Microdona and 
Stylotella are mixed, the cells of each species will coalesce but not 
those of different species, thus cells from Microdona will unite with 
other cells from but not with cells from StyloiellaO 

There would thus appear to be a definite attraction between cells of 
the same species, so that they tend to unite together and under the 
influence of the external surroundings this union must be carried 
out in a perfectly definite manner. 

As we pass up the scale of the animal kingdom we find that this 
power of dedifferentiation and redifferentiation and hence the power 
of regeneration of parts of the body is gradually lost. For a Ml 
account of this interesting phenomenon of regeneration I would 
refer the reader to the exhaustive work of Korschelt.^ In many of 
the higher invertebrates and even in the Amphibia and Kept ilia of 
the vertebrates there still resides the power to regenerate parts 
that have been lost, though in the case of the more evolved forms 
this seems to be limited to the external structures, such as the limbs 
in certain Amphibia or the tail in some of the lizards, but when we 
arrive at the highest vertebrates all that the animal is usually able 
to do is to heal the damaged part by the formation of scar tissue. 
Yet even in these higher states of life we find that there still resides 
in the developing embryo a certain power to form organs and parts 
from cells that normally would not give rise to them. It has been 
shown that in the developing larva of Amblysioma punciainm^ the 
normal ear, as in all vertebrates, develops from an otic vesicle that 
is budded off from the brain ; if, however, this otic vesicle be re- 
moved, the tissue round the site, that normally wmuld take no part 
in the formation of the ear, can to some extent take the place of the 
vesicle that has been removed and forms an ear of sorts, while if the 
vesicle be transplanted to some other part of the body, it undergoes 
much less development than in the normal situation, though it still 
develops into an ear.'"* Again if the developing optic cup, which is 
also an outgrowth of the brain be transplanted to the thorax or abdo- 
men, the skin over it will form a lens. There is thus some reaction 
between the various parts of the body that has a direct influence on 
the development of the various organs, the presence of one organ 
causing a characterivStic development of the cells in the immediate 
neighbourhood • such a process is knowm by the name ‘ correlative 
differentiation/ 

As evolution proceeds there has been acquired a stability or 
fixation of the bodily form so that the developing embryo is but 
little, if at all, affected by gravity or other normal external condi- 
tions : There is thus a definite arrangement of organs and structures, 


^ Galtsoff, Paul S., 1925. * Regeneration after dissociation, I, Behaviour, of 
dissociated cells of Microdona prolifer a under normal and altered conditions.’ 
Journ, ExPer, Zool., Vol, xlii, p. 183. 

^ Korschelt, E., 1927. ‘Regeneration und Transplantation,’ Berlin. 

® Kaan, Helen W., 1927. ‘Experiments on the Development of the ear of 
Amblysioma pimctaium,' Journ, Exp^r, Zool.^ Vol. Ixvi, p. 13, 
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so that in examples of any given species there is but little Y^ariation 
and the organs do not encroach on one another. The mechanisin 
that thus controls the character of the indiYudual parts is generally 
supposed to be the production within the developing body itself of 
certain chemicah substances, known as Hormones, that circulate in 
the blood and control all the various developing masses. In the 
Crustacea it has been shown that growth is not uniform throughout 
the body but that certain parts grow more rapidly than, others and 
that the rate varies in the two sexes. These Crustacea, Yvhich 
develop by a series of moults, are particularly suitable for a study of 
this kind, involving the accurate measurement of the various parts of 
the body and limbs and a mathematical analysis of the proportions 
in each succeeding stage. In the Copepoda the most rapid growth 
in the body occurs at a level of the 3rd segment of the abdomen and 
from this point the rate of growth, becomes less as we pass either 
forwards to the cephalothorax or backwards to the furcal rami. In 
certain appendages of the crabs Uca and Maia,^ we find similar 
areas of rapid growth or, as they are termed, growth centres near 
the tips of the thoracic appendages. Similar results have been 
obtained in the crab hiachus by Shaw by Tazelaar^ in the appen- 
dages of the Indian prawn, Palmmon carchms, and by Kunkel and 
Robertson‘S in the Amphipod Gammarus chevreuxi Sexton, In the 
Copepoda again the main growth centre in the 1st antenna is 
situated at about one-third of the length of the appendage, namely 
in the 9th or 10th segment. The increase in size, or ' heterogonic ’ 
growth, is found to differ in the two sexes and is associated with the 
development of the secondary sexual characters and in such cases 
we appear to have two factors at work, the ordinary hormone that 
controls development in both sexes and a sexual secretion that 
modifies the degree of development in either sex. 

From the evidence that I have put before you, and I may perhaps 
here be permitted to point out that I have only given you a fraction 
of all the evidence that has been accumulated during the past few 
years, it would seem clear that the development of an animal is 
dependent partly on external influences and partly on internal con- 
ditions and the cases that we have been considering point to the 
conclusion that in the lower animals it is the external conditions that 
exhibit the greatest influence and, furthermore, that in the lower 
forms of the Metazoa the whole animal, even when adult, can be 
profoundly modified by changes in its environment, whereas, as we 
pass up the animal kingdom this effect of the environm.ent becomes 
less and less and its place is taken by an internal regulating 
niechanism, existing in the living animal itself. If this be so, then 



Hujjley, J. S., 1927. * Further work on Heterogonic growth.’ Biol, 
Zentvalb., Vol. xlvii, p. 151. 

^ Shaw, M. E., 1929. ‘ A Contribution to the Study of relative growth of 
parts in Inachus dorsettensisi British Journ, Exper, Biol,, Vol. xi, p. 145. 

® Tazelaar, M. A., 1930. * The relative growth of parts in Pakemon 
carclnusJ British Jom'n, ExPer, Biol,, Vol. vii, p. 165. 

^ Kunkel and Robertson, 1928. ‘Contribution to the Study of Relative 
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by altering these external conditions we should be able to produce 
changes in the development and structure of the lower animals and 
but little, if any, in the higher. Numerous methods of affecting 
such alteration will doubtless occur to many of you ; during the past 
years an enormous number of such experiments have been carried 
out and in the time that is left at my disposal I can mention only a 
few. I have, therefore, for the most part confined my attention to 
those experiments in which such changes of environment have been 
utilized as might reasonably be supposed to have occurred in nature, 
or those similar to such changes. The various functions of proto- 
plasm, as all wall admit, are brought about by, or at any rate are 
accompanied by changes in the constituent atoms and molecules. 
It has been thoroughly well established that the characters of an 
animal are transmitted from parent to offspring by minute particles, 
known as ‘ genes that are connected together in the chromosomes 
of the nucleus, and two workers, Przibram^ and Morgan^ have inde- 
pendently put forward the view that these genes are individual 
molecules. Any alteration in the ionic movement in or the atomic 
composition of these protoplasmic molecules must presumably result 
in an alteration in the character or composition of the protoplasm 
itself and so of the animal as a whole. A nerve-impulse, travelling 
along a nerve, is accompanied by an electrical change chat can be 
demonstrated and similarly a contracting muscle also gives an 
electric response, due apparently to a change in the physico-chemical 
condition of the protoplasm at the moment of contraction. By the 
activity of the protoplasm complex chemical substances are broken 
down into more simple substances and energy is set free; such a 
process is known as ‘ katabolism On the cessation of activity, or 
even during its continuance, simple substances are built up into 
complex bodies, a process known as ^ anabolism \ while other sub- 
stances, the result of the breaking down of the energy-forming 
compound, that are unsuitable for the future use of the body, are 
got rid of by excretion ; and corresponding changes must have been 
going on in all organisms, in whatever stage of development or 
evolution, since life first appeared on the earth. These activities, 
then, can be set m .motion or varied by changes in the physico- 
chemical conditions surrounding the organism, or cell and, like all 
chemical processes, can be slowed or accelerated by appropriate 
changes in the surroundings. Changes in the viscosity of the pro- 
toplasm of the non-cellular organism can be brought about by various 
salts, some producing Ikiuefaction, others causing a gelation and 
solution,^ while the influence of certain chemical salts on the activity 
of the cells of the body is well known to all students of physiology. 
It is also well known that a rise of temperature accelerates chemical 
changes and the same holds good of living matter. In so-called 


^ Przibram, Hans, 1929. * Quanta in Biology.^ Proc, Royal Soc. Edin- 
burgh, p. 224 l, 

'^Morgan. 1922. *On the Mechanism of Heredity.’ Proc, Roval Snr 
London, Series B, Vol. xciv. 

^ Briniey, Floyd John, 1928. ‘ The effect of chemicals on viscosity of pro- 
toplasm of Amoeba as indicated by Brownian movement.' Protoplasm a 
Vol. iv, p. 17?„ . ' 
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cold-blooded aiiiinals, in which the temperature of the body varies 
with that of the surroundings, a- rise of temperature is accompanied 
by an increased velocity of movement that is directly proportional. 
On the other hand, a lowering of the temperature causes a slowing 
of the frequency of the heart-beat in Daphnia.^ If this lowering of 
the temperature is rapid there is a definite lag before the slowing of 
the heart-beat reaches equilibrium; and this lag possesses a time- 
factor that corresponds with, and appears to be due to the increase 
in viscosity of protoplasm as a result of cooling. Again an altera- 
tion in temperature will considerably affect the rate of development, 
a higher temperature accelerating it and a lower causing i-etarda- 
tion. The rate of division (fission) in Parmnoecium can be increased or 
retarded by corresponding changes in the temperature.^ In the case 
of the eggs of certain Insecta (Orthoptera), the diffei'ence in rate of 
development has been found to be strictly proportional within those 
limits of temperature at which it is possible.^ So dependent on the 
temperature is the rate of development that if one side of an egg 
only be heated, then development on that side will be more rapid 
than on the other and the em.bryo will become bilaterally asymmetri- 
cal. But the changes brought about by alteration in temperature 
may be much deeper seated than this and not only the rate but the 
whole character of the developing animal may be changed. 
Monstrous forms can be produced in a culture of Paramecium 
caudatum^ by reducing the temperature to 3®C. and then allowing it 
to rise again to the normal temperature of the room. Every student 
of Zoology know^s that changes in the season may so affect the 
Watei*-fiea, Daphnia pulex, that the female, which during the 
summer months has been producing parthenogenetic eggs that 
develop into females, will with the onset of autumn commence to 
produce thick-shelled eggs that develop into males and the 
same is true of other Cladocera. Probably, this is to some extent 
the result of a lowered temperature causing corresponding delay 
in development, somewhat similar to the results obtained by 
Hertwig, who has shown that delayed fertilization of, frogs^ eggs 
causes an increase in the number of males. Temperature changes, 
however, may in a similar manner even affect the animal after it has 
left the egg stage ; Witschi® has showm that the effect of extreme 
heat on tadpoles is to cause a change of sex from female to male. 


Przibram, Hans, 1909. ‘ Aufzncht, Farbwechsel, iind Regeneration der 
Gottesanbeterrinnen (Mantidae). III. Temperatnr und Vererbungsversuche.’ 
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^ Belehradek, Jan., 1928., La raletitissement des reactions biologique par le 
froid est cause par une augmentation de la viscosite du protoplasm.’ PratO’ 
plasma, Vol. lii, p. 317. 

^Mitchell, William H., 1929. ‘The division rate of Paranicecium in 
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Normally, sex differentiation occurs in the 4th week or after 28 days ; 
but in those tadpoles that had been exposed to a temperature of 32^ C. 
for varying- periods, there was not a single female, though in the 
control eggs Witschi obtained 26 of each sex. In those treated with 
heat he found that 53 showed changes towards the male condition 
and 62 were typical males. There can be no doubt that the effect of 
the" exposure was to so alter the genital organs that they changed from 
female to male. 

Goldschmidt has found that a temperature of 37'^C. is able to 
produce deep-seated effects on fruit dies and, finally, Plunkett^ has 
shown that an increase in temperature causes a change in certain 
characters in Drosophila ^nelanogaster, one result, among others, 
being the diminution in the numbers of hairs on the segments of the 
body. 

Mere alteration in the normal conditions of light and darkness 
may set up deep-seated changes in the animal. As an example 
I may cite the effect of absence of light on the Aphidae. In con- 
tinuous light wingless Aphids produce, almost exclusively, wingless 
offspring. If, however, the exposure to light be reduced, then 
winged oft*spring will commence to appear; the most effective 
proportion of light and darkness in the production of winged forms 
is 8 hours’ sunlight to 16 hours’ darkness and the effect on the 
character of the offspring makes its appearance in two days. If, 
however, darkness be combined with starvation, the effect is even 
more marked and the production of winged forms begins after 
only 16 hours. ^ It has recently been claimed that changes in the 
amount of nutrition may of itself affect the ultimate sex of the 
‘ Flour beetle ’ Trebolium conitisum Duval. ^ The sex-ratio is in this 
case not a simple relation of the nutritional condition, for .slight 
starvation of the larvae (i.e., 1 day) causes an increase in males and 
more prolonged starvation an increase in females. The author 
suggests that a certain number of specimens of either sex may have 
the sex changed to that of the opposite and that this is brought about 
by the biochemical and biophysical state of the body fluids acting on 
the germ cells. These effects, I would point out, however they be 
produced, are not on the animal itself, but on the germ-cells within 
the body of the animal, the effects being thus only visible in the next 
generation. A condition of semi-starvation may, however, produce 
changes in the individual if applied early enough. In the case of 
Drosophila meianogastery Plunkett^ has shown that, if applied in the 
early stages of life, it may cause the production of forms with a 
marked decrease in the number of hairs on the body, while Casteai^ 


^ Piunkett, Charles R., 1927. ‘The Interaction of genetic and environ- 
mental factors in Journ. Exper. Zool., VoL xlvi, p. 181, 

Shull, Franklin A., 1928. ‘Duration of light and the wings of the 
Aphid Macyosipkmn solarifolii' Zeitschriit Wiss, BioL (Abt. D.) Roux. 
Arch, Entwicklungsmech. Organ, Vol. cxiii. 

® Holdaway, F. G., 1930. ‘Nutritional Status and sex determination.’ 
Nature, p. 131. 

^ Plunkett, Charles R., 1927. ‘The interaction of Genetic and Environ- 
mental factors in Development.* Journ. Exper, Zool., Vol. xlvi, p/181. 

® Casteal, Dana B. , 1929. * Histology of the eyes of X-rayed . Drosophila^' 
Journ, ExPer, ZooLy Vol. iiii, p. 373. 
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by exposing embryos and larvse has produced changes in the pigmen- 
tation of the eyes : but both these effects are comparatively, trivial 
and, indeed, may almost be termed pathological. 

In certain of the insects, such as the bees, it is now recognized 
that we get in nature a variety of forms, the production of which 
appears to be due to differences in feeding in the early larval stage, 
and it has been proved that the addition of a substance such as 
Manganese salts to the food of one of the Butterflies will result in 
the production of a melanotic mutation that breeds true. 

In the case of Rotifers, Tinesinger has shown that when the 
female parent was subjected to traces of alcohol, there was a marked 
shortening of life and a reduction in the number of eggs that were 
laid ; and this latter character is transmitted to the offspring for two 
generations and then disappears. A similar result was obtained by 
Noyes. ^ Stockard^ has got results of the same nature in a mammal, 
while Chaudhuri^ has shown that injection of alcohol into the male 
parent mouse very considerably alters the sex-ratio in the offspring, 
the number of male offspring being increased ; in birds, however, 
Peaii'^ only obtained a reduced fertility in the egg, and those which 
were fertilized gave rise to perfectly normal offspring. Whitney® 
has found in Rotifers that whereas a scanty diet produces in the 
second generation only females, a copious diet causes the appearance 
in the second generation of 95 per cent males, thus showing that 
there is, as a result, a change in the eggs from which the daughters 
develop and that this change affects the grandchildren. A similar 
result has been obtained by Shull in his studies of the effect of 
external conditions, such as a manure solution, on the sex-determi- 
nation of the offspring ; he found that whether a female is to be a 
male producer or a female producer, is irrevocably decided in the 
growth period of the parthenogenetic egg from which that female 
hatches, that is, before this egg is actually laid, the effect of the 
external condition thus being on the gra7idpare7it. 

If variation in the amount of sunlight or the amount or quality 
of the food-supply can produce such effects, one would expect to 
find that such agencies as ultra-violet radiation, radium-rays, and 
X-rays were even more efficient, and such is undoubtedly the 
case. Taking first the effect of ultra-violet radiation on the 
noncellular Protozoa, it has been found that exposure to such rays 
for periods as short as from two seconds to two minutes, either every 
day or on alternate days, is sufficient to produce well-marked results 

^ Noyes, Bessil, 1922. ' Experimental studies on the life history of a 
Rotifer reproducing parthenogeneticallyd Journ, Exper, ZooL, Vol. xxxv,> 
p. 225. 

® Stockard, Charles R., 1918. * Further studies on the modification of 

germ cells in mammals ; the effect of alcohol on treated guinea pigs and their 
descendants.^ Journ, Exper. ZooL, Vol. xxvi, p. 119, 

® Chaudhurl, A, C., 1928. ‘ The effect of the injection of alcohol into the 
male mouse upon the secondary sex ratio among the offspring.’ Brit, Journ, 
ExPer, Biol., Vol. v, p. 185. 

* Pearl, Raymond, 1917. ‘ The experimental modification of germ cells ’ 
1, 11, and III. Journ, Exper, ZooL, Vol. xxii, pp. 125, 165 and 241. 

® Whitney, D. 0., 1907. ‘ * Determination of sex in Hydatina sental 
Journ, Exper, ZooL, No\ Vi iJ 
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in a culture of Chilodon a holotrichous ciliate of the family 

Chlamydodoiiticte ; a number of modifications were produced among: 
which were (1) a race that closely resembled a different species, 
Chilodon cucullus, and this modification continued for generation 
after generation for months and even persisted after encystment and 

(2) the production of a. tailed form that bred true for 48 generations ; 
other changes were the production of fused individuals or twins, 
similar to those that I have already mentioned {^ide supra, pp. 4, 14). 
The effects produced may be summarized into the following 
groups : — 

(1) Mutations that continue after encystment and conjugation, 

(2) Modifications that persist for some time and bred true, 

but die out with encuctment or conjugation. 

(3) Temporary variations which disappear after 3 gener- 

ations, and 

(4) Abnormalities that cause death. 

It has been found in practice that the effects of these types of 
radiation on developing higher animals are not produced uniformly 
but that there is a much more marked effect in certain regions of the 
animal body than in others, the effect apparently depending on the 
activity of the part. The work of Hyman and Bellamy^ has shown 
that the various organs of a body are not all equally active ; thus in 
sponges the region round the osciilum, or the exhalent aperture, is 
more active than the rest of the body ; in Hydroids the tips of the 
tentacles are more active than the body and this latter more than the 
stem : in Medusae the tips of the tentacles and the margin of the 
umbrella are most active, while in fiat-worms the two ends are more 
active metabolically than the central part. In a developing animal 
there is a definite metabolic gradient ; as a rule the head end is 
metabolically the most active, but this may, at any rate in part, be due 
to the complexity of this region for it has been found that the rate of 
metabolism is definitely related to the complex character of the 
organ, the more complex the greater the metabolic activity. Now 
the higher the metabolic gradient the more susceptible is the part 
to outside influences such as radiation or poisons. 

Experiments on the developing hen’s egg^ showed that if the 
rays were directed against the shell, no results were obtained, but 
if a wdiidow was made in the shell, so that the rays could pass 
through, then a number of changes took place, among which were 
the production of double monstervS or the duplication of parts. One 
result obtained showed that w^hereas there is normally a definite 
polarity in the developing egg, certain parts giving rise to definite 
organs, the effect of radiation is to stop the development of certain 
organs and the growth takes on the characters of a neoplasm or 


^ MacDougal, Mary Stuart, 1929. * Modifications in Ckilodon nncinaius 
produced by utlra-violet radiation.' Jonrn. Expet\ ZooL, Vol. liv, p. 95. 

2 Hyman and Bellamy, 1922. ‘ Studies on the correlation between 

metabolic gradients, electric gradients, and galvanotaxis.' Biol, Bull, 
Vol. xliii, No. 5. ' 

® Hinricbs, Marie A., 1927. ' Modification of development on the basis 
of differential susceptibility to radiation,’ Jonrn, Exper, ZooL, Vol. xlvii 
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ttimoiu*. The parts most affected are those that have been shown^ 
to possess the greatest metabolic activity, such as the developing 
Primitive , streak, the special sense organs, limb buds, and those 
regions where foldings or flexures are about to take place. 

The effects of radium rays or X*rays are very similar to those 
of ultra-violet radiation, but in the majority of instances the effects 
produced are pathological in character ; Muller has dealt with the 
effects of radium and X-rays and Babcock and Collins have studied 
the effects of emanations from radio-active rocks on fruit-flies. 

There is thus ample evidence that it is possible to modify the 
processes going on in an animal by changes in either its external or 
internal environment. But in nearly all these cases that we have 
been considering it is found that in the higher animals, changes in the 
environment, if applied to the adult, produce as a rule little or no 
direct modification and where any effect is produced, the result lies 
in the direction of pathological or even lethal changes. Environ- 
mental changes, if applied to the early larval stages or to the egg 
itself, may be effective, though here again in the highest forms the 
result is usually pathological. Changes applied to the adult, may, 
however, affect the offspring, though not the parent. In such cases 
the effect of the altered environment is to produce in the egg only a 
comparatively slight structural change, yet sufficient to affect the 
actual constitution of the molecules of the chromosomes of the 
nucleus and, if this can be done without causing the death of the 
organism or a loss of the power of reproduction, the result is to 
produce something new and, if this change be transmitted to the 
progeny, then the result is the production of a new species. 

To sum up all the evidence that I have put before you, it would 
appear that throughout the whole evolution of the animal kingdom, 
with the attainment of each higher stage there has been a loss of 
some power or function. The change from a non-cell ular stage to 
that, .of a multicellular organism caused the loss of at least one 
function, namely, that of continuous reproduction, in all cells except 
those.., of the genital organs. Later on, the actual shape of the 
organism becomes more and more fixed and less and less susceptible 
to external changes, and development has to proceed along definite 
lines, a head forming at one end and a tail at the other, regardless 
of the position of the developing egg ; and all that can be achieved 
in the way of changes in the genital organs or the genital cells 
themselves, w^hich still retain, in some degree and possibly to a 
considerable extent, the susceptibility to changes of environment 
that existed in the lower organisms in times past, is the productioir 
of comparatively insignificant variations in the more or less 
superficial characters or else changes of a pathological nature. 
There has thus been a gradual loss of plasticity. The lines along 


^ Hyman, Libbie H., 1927. * The Metabolic Gradients of Vertebrate 
Embryos.’ HI. ‘ The Chick.’ B/oL Bull,, Vol. lii, No. 1. 

{This paper includes a large number of references to the work of previous 
authors on the effects of abnormal conditions, such as X-rays, exposure to 
electric current, action of chemical . vapours, e.g,, alcohol, ammonia, ether, 
lack of oxygen, delayed incubation, and high or low temperatures, on the 
pormal process of development.) 
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which an animal must normally de%^elop, become more and more 
fixed and conversely the degree to which it can be affected gradually 
becomes less and less as we pass up the scale, while the period of 
existence in which an animal can be influenced is more and more 
limited and this limit is reached at a progressively earlier stage in 
its development. It would thus seem that, after all, the physicist 
may be right and that in the higher forms of life, including 
ourselves, we may be rapidly approaching the stage when further 
evolution is becoming impossible. If that be the case, then we are 
equally rapidly approaching the stage when, unless w'e have becoixie 
completely superior to our environment and can ignore any and 
all changes in our external conditions, the existing higher animals 
and especially the human race will disappear from off the face of the 
earth to make way for some other form of life that has not as yet 
become restricted in its power of response. 


{To be conimued!) 
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Introduction 

The following article is one of a series of studies I have been 
making regarding some of the local ant-mimicking spiders. In 
sending* out these notes I have to acknowledge very gratefully the 
great help and encouragement extended to me by the Hon. 
Secretary, Bombay Natural History Society, and by the Director of 
the Zoological Survey of India, by advice regarding identifications, 
literature, etc. I also gratefully acknowledge the help given me 
by Dr. F. H. Gravely of the Madras Museum who first drew my 
attention to this interesting side of Spider life, and by my professor 
at the Presidency College, Madras, Rao Bahadur K. Ramunni 
Menon, under whom I learnt the pleasures of open air zoological 
study. To many others also I am deeply indebted: to Dr. 
Warburton, S. Kensington, who so kindly responded to certain 
queries of mine and gave me some valuable suggestions, to 
Miss E. C. Carrapiett, the lady Principal of this institution, who 
in many ways helped and encouraged me in this work, and to 
Mr. James Pryde, the Principal and Professor of Natural Science 
in the local Science College, who so kindly permitted me to use 
certain instruments in his laboratory. 


Under the heading * On the change of Colour in the eyes of an 
Attid Spider’ a note was published in Nature, vol. 68, 1908, by 
Mr. T. Padmanabha Pillay, Trivandrum. He observed a small 
Attid Spider which could change the colour of its eye at will. Since 
then no further contribution on this peculiar phenomenon seems to 
have been made. In the following notes the present writer gives 
an account of his observation and studies on the eye. peculiarity as 
seen in the spider Myrmaracjine flataleoides from Travancore. 

In the description of M. flataleoides by Peckham in the Occasional 
Papers of the Natural History Society of Wisconsin, 1889, where 
specimens from Ceylon are described, the eyes are all referred to 
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as black. While this would be quite true to a casual observation of 
dead specimens, scrutiny of living; ones shows that the case is not 
quite so. This was noticed while examining* a number of these 
spiders which were kept in captivity. In a living individual the 
large anterior median eyes appear sometimes quite transparent or 
pearl-coloured and at other times quite black. The other eyes of 
this spider are all quite black. If these anterior median eyes are 
closely looked at for a few seconds the observer will be struck by 
a change in their apparent colour. These eyes change from 
dull whitish to black and from black to dull whitish. This change 
may be brought about rapidly or slowly. Sometimes both the eyes 
change colour alike ; sometimes only one with the result that one 
eye is black and the other white at the same time. See fig. 8, 
plate III. 

What can be the meaning of this white colouration for these eyes? 
Simon has suggested that the white eyes are for use at night and 
that the black ones may be diurnal. This, in this spider at any 
rate, cannot hold true for these spiders do not seem to be 
nocturnal at all. For the night they weave tiny silken retreats in 
which they rest. Even when disturbed they are very shy and quite 
unwilling to move about, which, were they nocturnal, they would 
not be. 

A number of times, specimens of M. plataleoides have been 
observed at night in their retreats : they do not recognize the 
intruder's approach — in the day time it is almost impossible to 
avoid their noticing the intruder. On taking a needle to the front 
of the spider, and even on flourishing it in front of its eyes, it 
remains unaffected. Only on touching it with the needle does it 
‘awake’ and run about wildly. 

A specimen was kept in a small cage and occasionally fed on tiny 
insects. One night, after the spider had retreated into its nest, a 
small insect was introduced into the cage to see if the spider would 
attack it during the night, which could be expected if it were 
nocturnal. But the next morning the insect was found alive and 
the spider still at rest. An hour or so later the spider got out and 
was seen holding the insect in its jaws, ! 

These and other observations of a like nature show conclusively 
that these spiders are not nocturnal at all. For an animal that is 
quite diurnal, to have the most important eyes, situated in the 
position of maximum' efficiency and utility, adapted for vision at 
night seems quite imintelligent. 

bbservation of these spiders as they move about among the tree 
branches and leaves convinces one that their power of sight is 
quite keen. The slightest movement of anything in front, even 
at a distance of two or three feet, seems to arrest their attention. 
They immediately stop in their path and .scrutinize. Often from 
the edge of a leal or side of a twig, they can be seen watching the 
intruder with the forepart of their body raised high, to command 
a wider view. Under all such circumstances it will be seen that 
it is these frontal eyes that are always directed straight at the 
object looked at. And if one looks closely into these anterior eyes 
one will be able to observe the curious change in their colour which 
has been already referred to. 
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. What does this change mean? Can it be that this spider 
converts its eyes from diurnal to nocturnal and nocturnal to diurnal 
at pleasure? But then, why this brisk transformation in clear 
daylight? . 

The apparent iridescence of these eyes when they ‘show white’ 
reminds one of the phenomenon of ‘shining of the eyes’, so marked 
in the eyes of certain animals; (e.g. the cat). In such eyes, inside 
the choroid there is a layer — the tapetwn hicidwn — ^which reflects 
the rays of light that fall on it and thus bring about the iridescent 
gleam. In the spider M. plataJeoides however, this phenomenon 
does not appear to be brought about in this way. 

As one observes the change of colour in the eyes of this spider 
one is reminded of the phenomenon of the movement of pigment in 
the compound eyes of the crustaceans in adjustment to the intensity 
of light. There it is observed that in bright light the pigment 
completely invests each ommatidium thus isolating it from its 
neighbours, while, in darkness these pigment blinds are withdrawn. 
No such movement of pigments however can be observed in this 
spider. 

Examination of the top of the ceplialothorax as the eyes are being 
‘rolled’ as it were, by the spider shows two small black streaks, at 
a little distance behind the eyes, moving* to and fro. The 
top of the ceplialothorax in most specimens is opaque but occa- 
sionally a few specimens — probably recently moulted ones — are seen, 
in which this portion is quite translucent. In these, the black 
streaks in the front part of the cephalothorax behind the eyes can 
be very distinctly noticed, being moved to and fro when the eyes 
arc changing colour. In fig. 1, pi. I is shown the cephalic part 
of the spider, as seen from the dorsal side under a lens : the black 
streaks that are moved to and fro when the apparent colour of the 
eyes change, are seen distinct^. Recently hatched young of these 
spiders were also examined : in them the cephalothorax was quite 
translucent and movements of the black streaks were, noted very 
clearly. See fig. 2, plate L 

It was evident that these moving streaks inside the cephalothorax 
had something- to do with the observed change in the colour of the 
eyes. On removing the cephalothoracic shield carefully, one finds 
inside two elongated cone-like structures attached to the anterior 
median eyes. \Vide figs. 3 (plate I) and 4 and 5, plate II.] The 
hinder halves of these ‘cones’ are black or deep blue, while in front 
they are white or translucent. These ‘cones’ are movable inside the 
cephalothorax, the broad end being fixed. The black streaks that 
are seen moving to and fro as the colour of the eye changes from 
white to black or vice versa, are really the hinder halves of these 
delicate cone-like structures, seen through the translucent cephalo- 
thoracic shield. Evidently then, these spiders can move these ‘cones’ 
inside the cephalothorax : and as the ‘cones’ are thus moved, the 
black or the translucent portion of the ‘cone’ may be brought in the 
line of sight of the observer, thus making the eyes appear black or 
white as the case may be. The accompanying diagrams explain 
the mode of working of these eyes. The first diagram shows 
a ‘cone’ not waved to a side but held straight behind. In 
this position, an observer who looks from the. front straight into 
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the eyes, so that the line of sight is at right angles to the plane of 
the lens, will look into the depths of the ‘cones* where they 
are jet black. He would see the eyes black (AA). If he 



Text Fig. 1. 

Diagmm to show the action of the ‘cones’. For description see text. 

shifted his position considerably to a side, his line of sight would 
strike, out at the black region of the ‘cone’ but only its anterior 
translucent portion: in consequence the eyes would appear whitish 
(BB and B' B^). 

The second diagram represents the ‘cone’ as it is waved inwards. 
In this position an observer from the front looking in such a way 
that the line of sight from his eyes strikes, the lens at right angles 
to its plane, would be looking, not into the black part of the ‘cone\ 
but at the translucent anterior I'egion and hence he would see the 
eye whitish (aa). If he shifts his position outwards to a certain 
extent, he would be looking into the depths of the ‘cones’ and thus 
the eyes would appear black (bb). 

From what has been explained above it will be clear that when 
an observer looks at the eyes from the front, they appear white 
or black according as the ^cones' are waved or Jiot : and that 
the apparent colour of the eye at any particidar time depends 
on the position of the cotres and also on the position of the 
observer. 

The spider on which Mr. Padmanabha Pillay made similar 
observations was not identified and the account he gives of its 
appearance, while it does not give us any clue towards its identity, 
makes it clear that it was not M. plataleoides. What he says about 
the change of colour of the eyes in this spider may, however, be 
quoted as it is essentially in agreement with what I have obsex'ved 
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in M. plaf ale aides, lie the spectator faces the 

eyes and the axes of the cones are parallel he sees into the depths 
of the cones and the eyes necessarily appear jet black. When the 
two tips of the cones converge the line, of sight strikes the honey- 
coloured outer portion of the cones and then the eyes in consequence 
appear honey-coloured. Lastly, the spider has the power to cause 
the tip of only one cone to converge inward and then only that eye 
appears honey-coloured while the other remains black. . . . It 
must be well borne in mind that in all these cases the cornea of the 
eye remains perfectly unchanged and immobile, the change of 
colour being wholly and entirely due to the movement of the cones 
behind it. 

By gently removing the top of the cephalothorax and the tissues 
lying just beneath it, the two ‘cones’ can be exposed (mde figs. 3, 
plate I and 4 and 5, plate II). The ‘cones’ then have the appearance 
shown in figs. 6 and 7, plate II, and differ in certain” details from the 
cones described by Mr. Padmanabha Pillay. It would be seen that 
the ‘cone’ is not strictly a perfect cone. Its anterior portion, which 
is translucent, is widened forwards like a funnel and at the front 
extremity where it is widest, it is closely attached to the cuticular 
lens. This wide region passes behind into the black hinder part 
which is strongly compressed from side to side so that the apex 
of the ‘cone’ is not tapering but is distinctly flattened at the sides. 
This is noted quite clearly when the ‘cones’ are examined under a 
dissecting microscope. See side views, fig. 7A and (Plate II). 

Transverse sections of the ‘cones’ at different parts of its length 
are -sttwh; in figs. 10 and 11, plate IV; the section through the 
anterior 'region 10) is more or less circular while the section 

through the hi ndqrij region (fig. 11) is elliptical due to the lateral 
compfe&sipn of mis’ region. The translucent anterior region on 
closer examination;!^ found to be not quite translucent uniformly 
all over . but- tp;*'have slight pigmentation dorsally — in some 
specimens ahhos-t’ quite dark — ^while ventrally and on the sides it 
remains- quite clear. This dorsal pigmentation of the anterior 
region of the ‘cone’ is of considerable interest. It in a very simple 
way explains why the eyes when looked at from below always appear 
black and from above always whitish, in Mr. Pillay’s spider, 
this behaviour is slightly different and he accounts for it in another 
way. ‘When the line of sight from the observer’s eye to the cornea 
is at right angles to the latter the eyes invariably appear honey- 
coloured. The reason is obvious, namely, that the line of siglit 
strikes only the honey-coloured portion of the conical sac behind 
the eyes. Hence it follows that the axes of the cones must be either 
above or below the line of sight. But as a matter of fact, it is 
above it. The proof of this is that* if you look at the eyes a little 
from below they appear black whereas if you look at them from 
above they still remain honey-coloured. The accompanying 
diagram demonstrates that this can only be the case if the cones 
lie on an inclined plane with the apices a little above the plane 
which divides the cornea horizontally into two equal halves.’ 


Rature 68 , 1908 , 
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In M. plataleoides, however, the eyes, when looked at straig'ht, 
horizontally from the front, i.e., ‘when the line of sight from the 
observer’s eye to the cornea is at right angles to the latter’, show 



Text Fig. 2. 

Diagram given in Nature 68, 1908, by Mr. Padmanabha Pillay. For 
explanation see the above quotation. 

the characteristic change in colour from black to white and from 
white to black. Hence it will be obvious that here the ‘cone’ is not 
displaced above the horizontal plane as in the other spider. Even 
if a slight displacement existed it would not in this case produce 
the same effect, as the ‘cone’ here has the apex not tapering but 
elongated dorso-ventrally. Actual dissection of these ‘cones’ fails 
to show any appreciable displacement of these above the horizontal 
plane such as would make the eye appear white when looked at 
from the front. This would be evident from the diagram given 
below and also from fig. 9, plate IV, which represents a longitudinal 
section through the cephalothbrax cutting parallel to the long axis 
of the anterior median eyes. The section is not de-pigmented so 
that the dark and clear regions are seen distinctly. 



As there is no upward displacement of the free end of the ‘cone’ 
an observer looking at these eyes straight* from the front look 
into the depths of the ‘cones’ (see diagram above) when these are 
not moved inwards, and so the eyes appear black (AA). If the 
‘cones’ are converged the line of sight strikes the translucent 
outer portion of the ‘cone’ and hence the eyes appear white. 
But when looked at from below the eyes invariably appear dark. 
This clearly is due to the dorsal pigmentation of the anterior 
part of the ‘cone’ : for in this position the line of sight (BB) 
would strike at this darkened region of the ‘cone’, .When looked 
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at from above it appears white, for here the line of sight strikes 
the clear under-part of the ‘cone* only (CC). 

According to a suggestion of Dr. Warburton an attempt was made 
to discover whether this change of colour of the eyes had' any relation 
to the distance of the objects looked at. But all observations 
seem to show that there is no relation between these. It was 
observed that this spider, whenever looking intently at any object 
far or near, or when disturbed, moves the cones of its eyes 
continually. When surveying* an intruder standing* about two 
or three feet away or admiring a lover at close proximity or in 
fierce hatred scrutinizing the body of an antagonist approaching* 
it, under all these conditions, this spider was observed to ‘roll* 
its eyes, sometimes very fast, sometimes quite slowly. When the 
change of colour is taking place leisurely a white streak can be 
observed traversing the cornea as the colour passes from one to 
the other. This certainly must be due to a narrow pale band that 
encircles the ‘cone* in the region where it passes from the translucent 
to the dark.: ' ■ • 1 

A few stages in the gradual change of the colour of the eye, as 
one observes it from the front, are shown in fig. 8, plate III. On 
the left hand side a frontal view of the anterior median eyes is 
shown while on the right side the probable position taken by the 
‘cones* is indicated. A study of these diagrams shows clearly 
what happens in the anterior median eyes of these spiders. Figures 
A — E indicate that the movement of the ‘cones* is mainly 
convergent i.e., the tips ai'e brought together in the median line and 
then separated again. But the remaining diagrams seem to show 
that the movement is not so simple. Figs. F — G show that the 
‘cones’ can be diverged to a certain extent while the last two 
figures suggest that there may be a slight twisting movement also. 
This last movement however has been observed only very rarely. 

Though the structure of the anterior median eye with its ‘cone’ 
mechanism, appears quite strange, a comparison of this with a 
typical spider’s eye shows that it is only an ordinary spider 
eye modified in certain details. Typically an anterior median eye 
of a spider^ has a cuticular lens outside (monomeniscous)^ which 
is continuous with the cuticle covering the body. Behind the lens 
is situated the ommateum. The ommateum is formed of two layers 
of cells. The outer layer which lies immediately in contact with 
the lens forms a mass of transparent cells — the vitreous body. 
Behind this is the retinal layer composed of the nerve-end cells 
having considerable pigment granules developed within them. The 
spider-eye (at least the anterior median) seems to be ‘auto-chromic’ 
i'.e., there is no intrusive connective tissue bearing the pigment but 
it is all developed in the nerve-end cells themselves, 

A glance at fig. 9, plate IV, will show that the plan of structure 
of the anterior median eyes in M, plataleoides is essentially the 


^ In details of structure there are certain marked differences between the 
anterior median eyes and the other eyes of spiders. 

^ ‘Unicorneal’ of. some authors but as Lankester and Bourne have shown 
hnonomeniscous’ is a better term, Vide QJ.M.S;, Vol. xxiii, 1883. . 
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sameJ The chitinous cuticle is thickened, forming the lens. Behind 
this are the clear enlarged hypodermis cells form the vitreous body. 
This however instead of forming a closed cup, as is usually the case, 
becomes elongated constituting the anterior translucent part of 
the ‘cone h 27 i 0 ki fact is only the omniaicum u^hich is 

tiniisiiaUy elongated and made mohile. The pigmented region 
formed of the retinal cells instead of forming a layer closely invest- 
ing the vitreous body, gets elongated and withdrawn considerably 
backwards constituting the distal region of the cone-like structure 
extending behind the lens. 

As the pigmented region is formed of the retina or the nerve-enil 
cells, it is evident that the sensitive part of the eye is confined 
to the hinder black part of the ‘cone’ or ommaleiim. Hence, 
when the 'cone'' is moved, the spider is actindly h ringing the 
sensitive part of the eye in line with the different parts of the 
field (if vision, thus getting clearer view of them. The diagram 
below demonstrates this 



In the position AA, i.e., when the ‘cones’ are not moved, the 
spider will be seeing very clearty objects straight in front (aa) as 
images of these would be directly falling* on the retina. By con- 
verging the ‘cones’ the range of vision can be considerably increased. 


^ No attempt is made in this article to describe the minute structure of the 
eye. As the purpose of this paper is to investigate the observed change of 
colour of the eyes and as this phenotnenon is dependent on the distribution of 
the pigment in the ommateum, the sections sketched are not completely de- 
pigmented. However, a study of the anatomy of these eyes of this spider and 
of others which show this same phenomenon would be quite interesting. It is 
hoped that this may be undertaken in another paper. 
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Thus in the position B, the field of distinct vision becomes much 
wider (bb), and the spider by moving the ‘cones’ to different extents 
may concentrate its attention on any particular part of this wide 
field. . ' ■ ■ 

Thus, by moving the ‘cones’ the spider can command a wider 
field of view. This particular phenomenon would then functionally 
correspond to the rolling of the eyeball by the muscles attached to 
it in the vertebrates and to the movements of the stalked eyes 
in some of the arthropods. But, while in the former the eye ball 
is moved and in the latter, the entire eye as a wdiole, in this spider 
the lens remains fixed and immobile while it is the ommateum that 
is “moved directing* the sensitive surface, the retina, at different 
angles. 

Another probable significance of this phenomenon might be 
suggested. M. plataleoides is a perfect mimic of the Red Ant 
(Ecophylla smaragdina, in close company with whose colonies these 
are met with. The body of the spider is elongated and constricted 
in such a manner as to resemble the ant’s body very closely. The 
front part of the spider’s cephalothorax is raised and rounded so as 
to suggest the ant’s head. Of the four pairs of eyes on this cephalic 
region of the spider, the posterior laterals are black and answer 
to the large black compound eyes that are so conspicuous on the 
sides of the ant’s head. As if the smaller size of the posterior lateral 
eyes in this spider might be an imperfection in its mimicry, a small 
region of the cuticle around these eyes is stained jet black. The 
dorsal and the anterior lateral eyes of this spider are too small to 
be conspicuous objects, but the anterior median eyes are very large 
and as they occupy the whole frontal area of the cephalothorax, 
if they have the normal black colour, they would form in the spider 
very conspicuous black marks which would have no counterparts 
in the models. But this inevitable blackening of the frontal area 
is avoided by having the black pigmented part of the eyes removed 
a considerable distance behind the lens in the way that has been 
explained above. By this arrangement these Jay ge eyes are made 
to harmonise in colour with the general colony of the body and they 
do not stand out as very conspicuous objects. 

This view of the matter gains further interest due to the 
observation that this peculiarity of eye-structure is not confined to 
this species of ant-like spider but is found in certain others also. A 
number of species eollected locally show this structure in their 
anterior median eyes, though the actual change of colour has not 
been observed in all of them. A dark brown and another quite 
black species, however, have been observed performing this curious 
feat. This is interesting. In the latter species the spider is 
black and the eyes too looked all black. After a few hours’ patient 
observation it was obvious that this spider also ‘rolled’ its eyes in 
the same way as did M. plataleoides : but with this difference — 
when the black part of the ‘cone’ is in the line of sight of the 
observer the eyes are deep black as in the other type : but, when the 
‘cone’ is moved a little so that the line of sight of the observer 
meets the translucent portion of the ‘cone’ the eye appears not 
honey-coloured as in M. plataleoides but dark, only not so deep 
as before. In fact^ detection of this phenomenon would have beep 
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very difficult here, as no appreciable change in colour is produced 
when the 'cones’ are moved, but for the fact that as the ‘cone’ is 
moved to and fro a clear streak can be observed crossing the lens. 
It might appear a little strange that a completely black spider should 
be provided with this mechanism : the whole spider is black and 
where can be the necessity for withdrawing the black pigmented 
part of the eye to the hinder end of a ‘cone’? And why should 
there be the elaborate mechanism forwaving of the ‘cones’ when 
this fails to produce any appreciable alteration in the colour of the 
eyes? And if this change of colour is brought about, would it not be 
meaningless here? 

Confronted by this problem I was first inclined to suppose that 
this might be the general plan of structure for the anterior median 
eyes in ant-like Attida\ Whatever be the colour of the mimic, the 
translucent front portion of the ‘coneV ensures the obscuring of the 
otherwise too conspicuous black frontal eyes by approximating the 
colour of these to the colour of the body. This apparently would 
be unnecessary in the dark species : but when we recollect that many 
of these are lighter coloured and that the depth of colour is highly 
variable among these, the value of this provision W'ould be obvious. 

While studying this phenomenon, how'ever, I came across a few 
other types of Attid spiders which showed this same mechanism in 
their anterior median eyes. These spiders show no striking* ant-like 
features and cannot be referred to as ant-mimics. One of these is 
yellowish with greenish legs and it seemed that probably this was 
the spider on which Mr. Padmanabha Pillay made his observations 
of this phenomenon. But we cannot be definite about this as the 
description he gives is quite insufficient. These spiders show the 
phenomenon of the change of colour of the eye to a remarkable 
degree, the ‘cones’ being* very well developed. I hope to give an 
account of these spiders which possess this ‘cone' mechanism in 
tlfeir anterior median eyes in a subsequent paper. Here, how^ever, 
this observation is of considerable interest since it show's that this 
phenomenon is not restricted to ant-like A fi/do? but is found in 
certain others also. Hence we cannot hold that this peculiarity of 
the anterior median eyes is special to the ant-like Attidcc- and that 
it exists for the purpose of obscuring the frontal blackening that may 
be caused by these eyes. At the same time we can safely maintain — 
for it is a matter of observation — that where this type of eye exists 
the inevitable frontal blackening is obscured. The withdraw^ing 
of the pigmented part of the eye to the hinder end of the ‘cone’ is 
not specially for the purpose of obscuring the otherwise too 
conspicuous frontal eyes : but wdien this type of eye-structure 
exists it produces this effect which may be of advantage under certain 
conditions. Thus, this obscuring may be of no special benefit in the 
non-ant-like spiders while in some of the ant-like forms it may be of 
some distinct advantage as suggested above. 

SOMMARY.-'- 

1. The anterior median eyes or the principal eyes of Attid spiders 
are generally black while in certain species they have been observed 
to be w'hite. In some of these species, however, it has been found 
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that these . eyes cannot be strictly described as either black or 
white. Their colour has been observed to be always changing from 
one to the other during life so that at one time they may appear 
black, but the next instant they become white and then again black 
and so on. ., 

2, It does not seem likely that the white colour of these eyes 
indicates their being nocturnal. The habits of some of the species 
showing this feature as well as the nature of the phenomenon seem 
to exclude any such possibility, 

3, It is also not likely that this change of colour of the eyes has 
any relation to the distance of the objects looked at or to the 
intensity of the light. 

4, The .white colour is not produced by any movements of 
irigmenls themselves, or through a reflecting tapetum, but is caused 
by an internal mechanism. This consists of the ommateum which is 
elongated, the anterior region formed entirely of the clear vitreous 
body while the nerve-end cells containing the pigment granules are 
arranged behind. This elongated ommateum is freely mobile at the 
distal-end and .when the spider moves it to different positions the 
eye may appear white or black according as the white or the black 
region of the ommateum is in the line of sight of the observer. 

, 5. This movement of the ommateum may be of considerable 
advantage to the spider inasmuch as it widens its field of vision and 
enables it to concentrate its attention on any particular object. 

6. Ill some of the ant-mimicking forms like M. plataleoides which 
mimics the Indian Red Ant, this may serve a secondary part, viz., the 
obscuring of the black patches in front (which might be dis- 
advantageous. in its successful mimicry) that would be caused by 
these eyes. 

■Note . — Since sending the - above account, I had been making some further 
observations on this peculiar property of the anterior median eyes of spiders. A 
few more, specimens of Aitidoi were examined which showed this phenomenon. 
Ill some it could be ascertained only with considerable difficulty. A few 
specimens of ThomiJidcc were also examined. In two species examined, the 
phenomenon could be distinguished quite clearly. In Amycicea, the small anterior 
■median eyes diad little ‘cones-’ attached to -them . which were- waved to and fro 
very briskly making these little eyes shine with a pearly lustre now and then, 
immediately returning to the dark colour. Thus this phenomenon appears to 
be not restricted to the Attidic, but extending on to at least one more family. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES, 

Plate I (Figs, 1-3) 

Fig. 1. A dorsal view of the cephalic region of M. philaleoides showing the 
position of the eyes and the black streaks behind the anterior 
median eyes which are waved to and fro as the colour of the eyes 
change. Mag. about 40 times. 

■ ' h'ig. 2. A dorsal view of the cephalic region of a young M. plataleoides, 
recently iialched. The black streaks behind the anterior median 
eyes are clearly visible. 

Fig. 3. Dissections of the cephalic region of M. plalahoides so as to show 
the ‘cones’ of the anterior median eyes. In Fig. 3, the cephalic 
shield is removed showing the' underlying fat body between the 

' . ramifications of which the black streaks may be made out. 

Magnified about 40 tinles. 


Ant. med'....'.;. Anterior median eyes. 

Ant. lat,. ...Anterior lateral .eyes. 
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Bl. Str ..The black streaks seen on a superficial view from above. 

C. B .....'fhe black hinder part of the ‘cone’ attached to the ant. 

med. eyes. 

C, \V The white anterior part of the ‘cone’ attached to the 

ant, median eyes. 

■''D....'... .......The dorsal eyes. 

F. .The Fat-body.' 

rosl. lat...... The posterior lateral eyes. 


Plate n (Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7). 

Figs. 4 and 5. Dissection of the cephalic region of M. plataUoides so as to 
show the ‘cones* of the anterior median eyes. In Fig. 4, the fat is 
removed and the ‘cones’ are partly exposed, partly covered over 
l)y the lobes of the ibrain. In Fig. 5, the brain also is removed 
thus exposing the two ‘cones’ completely. Magnified about 40 times. 

Fig. C. The ‘cones’ of the anterior median eyes as seen under the dissecting 
microscope after the removal of the cephalic shield and the tissues 
beneath. 

Fig. 7. A & B, Side views of these ‘cones’. 

Plate III (Fig. 8). 

Fig. 8. The anterior median eyes of M. plateleoides as seen when looked at 
from the front. The series of diagrams on the left hand side 
show the appearance of the eye as the colour changes. On the 
right side the corresponding position taken up by the ‘cones’ is 
represented. For example, Ai represents the position of the ‘cones’ 
when the eyes are seen black as at A, while shows the position 
assumed by the ‘cones’ when the eyes appear white as at F. 


C. B.. the black hinder region of the cone. 

C. L. the boundary of the cuticular lens. 

C. W the translucent or ‘white’ anterior region of the cone. 


Plate ly (Figs. 9, 10 and 11). 

Fig. 9. A longitudinal vertical section through the cephalic region showing 
one of the anterior median eyes and a posterior lateral eye in 
section. The section does not pass through the median line of the 
anterior median eye but slightly to a side. The diagram was 
drawn - from one of my slides with the help of a camera lucida. 
[Magnification — 110 diam.] 

Figs. 10 and 11. Transverse sections of the cephalic region passing through 
the ‘cones’ of the anterior' median eyes. These diagrams .were 

■ drawii from my slides with the ' help of a‘ camera, lucida. 

— -[Magnification x'-TlO-.].: . ... ' 

Fig. 10. Section passing through the anterior region of the ‘cone’ which is 
clear and translucent. 

Fig. 11, Section passing through the pigmented hinder region of the ‘cone’. 

a ..The cuticular lens of the anterior median eye. 

do. of the posterior lateral eye. 

b .................the clear cells making up the vitreous body: these form 

the translucent anterior part of the ‘cone’ of the 
anterior median eye. 

b^ .......the vitreous body of the posterior lateral eye. 

c...... ....................... ..the pigmented iierve-end cells forming the retina: these 

form the hinder part of the ‘cone’ in the anterior 
median eye. . \ 

c’ .the ‘retina’ of the posterior lateral eye, 

.....the ‘cone’, i.e. the ommateum of the anterior median eye. 

the ommateum of the posterior lateral eye. 

e ....the cuticle. 

f... the h 3 -podermis. 

‘cone’ of the anterior median eye cut across in the 

clear anterior part. Note the circular outline and the 

dorsal pigmentation. 

^ the ^hinder, pigmented region" of the ‘cone’ cut across. 

Note the lateral compression and contrast with g. 



THE ROLE OP SUNBIRDS AND FLOWER-PECKERS IN 

THE PROPAGATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
TREE-PARASITE, L OR ANTH US LONGIFLOR US BEST., 
IN THE KONKAN (W. INDIA) 

BY 

Salim A. Ali. 

{With 2 plates and 4- diag^rams.) 

Even the most casual observer of Nature cannot but notice the 
ubiquitous clumps of the tree-parasite {Loranthus) with yellowish- 
green, rather long, oval-shaped leaves which infest the trees in 
such provision in Western India and elsewhere throughout the 
country. Once it has secured root-hold, the parasite spreads from 
branch to branch with astounding rapidity, and unless removed in 
time it is not- long ere the host is sucked dry and smothered to 
death. - Lhaye.had special opportunities for studying the subject of 
the roie b^-birds- in 'thCptopagation of the species A. longiUorus Dest. 
during the past year.’ observations have brought me to the 
conclusion, that the life-hisi<5ry of the parasite is so inextricably linked 
up with the existence of Sunbirds and Flo-wer-peckers that it would 
soon die out altogether -without the intervention of the birds. Indeed 
'i-t seems to-me-that'trhe only effective way of eradicating the parasite 
li’e's in the extermination of the Sunbird, a vandalism, it is to be 
hoped' however, no one will seriously take into his head to practice. 

‘ Man cannot live by bread alone,' and the Sunbird is surely one of 
those etceteras that help to supplement bread for the sustenance of 
man. This symbiosis has brought about the most remarkable 
specialization in the flowers of A. ImgiUorm, which is now without 
doubt one of our most highly developed ‘Bird-flowers’ in India. 
And what is true of Loranthus longiUorus true of many 

other Indian species as well. 

Hosts of the AorcUrj^hus.-— In We>stern India, A. longiUorus is a 
serious menace to the mango, and in the mango-growing districts of 
Ratnagiri and North Konkan the damage it causes must run to 
thousands of rupees annually. In smaller numbers I have also found 
it aff ecting the following trees : Zwypktis sp. , Bombax malaharicum^ 
Psidium guava i Thespesea poptilnea, Gretvia sp., Ficus bengalensis^z-oA 
Casuorma equisetUolia^ while at Roha, in the Kolaba district I noticed 
it paravsiting on the Teak trees {Tectotia grandis)m the reserved 
forests,’- 


‘ ^ Fischer records Z. longiUorus from hosts of no less than 104 different 

species. H those of its varieties are added, the total number of specific hosts 
given by him is 153. (C. E. C. Fischer, * Loranthacese of Southern India and 
their Host Plants. '^Records of the Botanical Survey of India, Vol. XI, No. 1. 
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Loranthtis longifiorus Desr, in bloom. A Sunbird (Leptocoma zeylonica ) probing into L. longiflorus 

flowers for nectar. 
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Diagrams 1«-4 


Fig. L Unopened Bud, Loranihns 
longiiloriis Desr. Nat. Size. 


Fig. 2. Flower of L* longiflortis, 
Nat. Size. 


Fig 3. Diagram of Lepiocoma 
zeylomca feedingfrom Z. longi^ 
floras flowers. About # Nat. Size. 


Fig. 4. Seed of Z. longiilorus 
With adhesive filaments a and b. 
Nat. Size. 
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, Flowering.: ■ Season , and Stnicture of Flowers^ — Loranihus 
longiilorus flowers in every month of the year, but the period 
from mid-November to about the middle of January seems to 
be that of most abundant inflorescence. Every clump of Loranthus 
is one mass of blossoms at this season. The flowers are white with 
a faint ting-e of cream or sometimes pink. They are about 
4 cm. in length, thin, tubular and slightly curved. Their shape and 
size form, in the upper part, a perfectly fitting sheath for the bill of 
the Sunbird. The lower portion of the flower, where the tube 
narrows down (shaded in Fig. 2) contains the nectar, one to two 
drops of a colourless, watery, sweet liquid. The stamens^ five in 
number, rise from the petals and are overtopped by the style which 
is green and terminates in a tiny swollen knob—the stigma — 
about the size of a pin’s head. The anthers are so arranged 
that when the bill of a Sunbird is inserted intothe flow^er, they cannot 
but come into direct contact with the bird’s forehead. The five 
stamens separate on the intrusion of the bill and the anthers lie flat 
against the feathers, encircling the forehead (Fig. 3). The pollen— -a 
golden yellow dust — readily comes ofl to the touch and adheres to the 
feathers. The style, extending beyond the stamens, is naturally the 
first to come into contact with the^ forehead feathers, and if the Sun- 
bird has been visiting other flowers previously, the pollen is brushed 
on to the mature stigma which is thus fertilized. The flowers of 
L. longiilorus belong to the ornithophilous type named by E. Werth^ 

‘ Explosionsblumen ’ or Explosive Flowers. How perfectly their 
mechanism is adapted for pollination exclusively by Sunbirds and 
Flower-peckers is seen from the fact that the buds will remain closed 
unless and until the necessary extraneous pressure is exerted to fling 
them open. The Sunbird hops from one bunch of blossoms to 
another, gently squeezing the tops of the mature buds (Fig. 1) in his 
mandibles. The pressure causes the bud to spring open or * explode ’ 
exposing the essential organs (as seen in Fig. 2). The bird immedi- 
ately thrusts its bill into the flower, sucks up the honey by means of 
its specially adapted, extensile, tubular tongue and passes on to a 
second bud. The extent of his services in fertilizing the flowers is 
immense. I have frequentiy observed one probing into 8 or 10 
flowers in less than a minute, and when it is remembered that the 
bird spends the greater portion of the day in flitting incessantly from 
clump to clump in the self-vSame quest, some estimate can be formed 
of its importance to the Loranthus. Doubts have been entertained 
in regard to the object of birds^ visits to flowers being solely for the 
sake of the nectar, and even to-day some ornithologists are inclined 
to assume that the search of insects is the primary cause. In the 
case of the Loranthus there can be no such uncertainty as the peculiar 
structure of the flowers precludes the possibility of the presence of 
insect prey within the tubes until the buds have first been visited 
and thrown open by Sunbirds or Flownr-peckers. Besides, consider- 
ing the high nutritive value of sugar, there seems no reason for 
doubting that some birds may, in a state of nature, exist exclusively 


^ E. Werth, * Kurzer Uberblick iiber die Gesamtf rage der Ornithophilie ’ 
Botanische Jahrbticher, 53, 1915, 

10 
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on a diet of nectar. Snnbirds have been kept healthy in captivity 
for weeks together purely on a syrup of sugar and water, ^ and it is 
difficult to conceive that the * short cuts ’ by birds to the honey in the 
Sesbania grmidiflora as described by Tiwary^ and of the 
many other species noted in Java by Porsch^ can be for any but 
this purpose. Birds may —and indeed often do — ^take in addition to 
the nectar, small insects if present on the flowers, but there can be 
no doubt that their visits to * bird-flowers ’ are mainly in quest of 
the nectar. The numerous stomach examinations made by myself in 
the coui-se of this enquiry, chiefly in the season of profusest flowering, 
on Leptacoma lotenia, L, asiaiica and L. zeylonica confirm this. 

PoUmating Agents, --In Western India (Konkan) the birds 
chiefly responsible for fertilizing Loranthus flowers are the 
Sunbirds, three of the commonest species being Leptocoma lotenia, 
L, asiatica 2Xi6. Z.. while occasionally TickelPs Flower-pecker 

(Dicmim eryihrorhynchum) who visits the clumps principally to feed 
on the ripening berries, will also lend a hand. I have shot speci- 
mens of the last named from flower clusters with the pollen adhering 
to their foreheads. Their stomachs contained much nectar which 
also dripped freely from the bill when the birds were held up by their 
legs. 

To satisfy myself that the flowers were really incapable of 
developing without the interference of the bird visitors, I covered a 
bunch of 21 buds with 12 x 12 mesh wire gauze on 5th December. 
By the 19th, all the buds had withered and fallen off without a single 
one setting seed, though at one stage in the interval they were so 
mature that the red on the dorsal side of the anthers was partly 
visible through the slits near the top between the unopened, spring- 
like petals. Later the experiment was repeated on a larger bunch 
with the same result which shows that the agency of flow^er-birds is 
indispensable for fertilization in this species. Evans'^ who tried 
similar experiments on two African species, Loranthus k?'atissi 
and L, dregei, also came to the same conclusion. 

Dispersal and Propagation , — The berries which are oval in shape 
about 10-12 mm x -4-5 mm., with a minute concave cup at the apex, 
take about a fortnight to reach maturity, i.e., the stage when they 
become an attraction to the Flower-peckers. If allowed to ripen, they 
assume a beautiful rosy-red colour in about 20 days. It is not usual, 
however, to find fully ripe berries on the clumps as they are rarely 
allow'ed to remain long enough by the birds, and except when in the 
greatest profusion (in late January or February, as a result of the heavy 
winter flush) they are seldom met within this condition. Usually by the 
time they have acquired a slightly yellowish tinge and even before — 


^ Blanckentiora, ' Naturwissenschaftl. Studien am Toten Meer’, Berlin 
1912. Mr. S. H. Prater of ,tbe Bombay Natural History Society also reared a 
young Leptocoma zeylonica on a diet of Golden Syrup mixed with water. 

® Tiwary, N. K. ‘ A Note of the Short Cut by Birds to the Honey in 
Sesbania grandiftora ’ Jour, of the Ind, Boi. Society, 1926, 5, pp. 121-23. 

^ PoFSch, Otto. * Vogelbhimenstndien I h Jahrbucher fur wissenschaftl ‘ 
Botanik, 63, 1924, pp. 553-705. 

* Evans, Maurice B., Nature, Vol. li, p. 235, Jan. 1895. 
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as soon as the outer pulp shows signs of softening — ^they are taken by 
the Flower-pecker. In every bunch of berries there are several with 
marks of the birds’ beak upon them which have been’ tested and found 
unripe. The two common Flower-peckers in Western India which give 
the berries practically wholetime attention are : Dicmum e^erythro- 
rRynchmn dLiid. Piprisoma a, agile. 

TickelFs Flower-pecker {Dicmtm e. eryikrarkymkimt) m m 
opinion is undoubtedly the most important agent in the dispersal and 
propagation of the Loranthus parasite. I have studied their feeding 
habits and also examined the stomach contents of a great many speci- 
mens, shot in every month of the year, and find that while Loranthus 
berries are eaten whenever available, during the season when they are 
most plentifur they comprise practically the exclusive diet of this 
species. In addition to these, the other principal items of its food 
consist of the round, white berries of Phyllanthus retimlatus^ mx indig- 
enous shrub, the berries of that pernicious imported weed Latiiana 
camara which has now overrun and devastated thousands of square 
miles in India, and those of the ‘Mistletoe’ Vismm artiadatum another 
tree parasite common in these parts on a species of wild Grewia 
and on the Her {Zizypkui). Occasionally small spiders are also 
taken. 

On the whole, its food and feeding habits constitute a serious in- 
dictment against the Flower-pecker. Lantana, Loranthus and Viscum 
are all highly injurious to forestry and arboriculture. All three 
(except the first whose berries are eaten and scattered by innumera- 
ble other birds as well) owe their propagation and existence more or 
less exclusively to this Flowerpecker and the next species. It has 
also been frequently accused of damaging ripe mangoes, a charge 
which my own observations have been unable to confirm. The 
Flowerpecker seems to have regular beats or feeding territories 
within which the individuals flit from one Loranthus clump to another 
at all hours of the day. While on a clump, the bird hops restlessly 
from bunch to bunch uttering an almost incessant chik^ ckik, chik 
which is occasionally varied by a series of twittering notes which might 
be termed its song. Each berry is first tested between the mandibles ; 
if ripe it is plucked and swallowed, broad end (i.e. where the stalk 
attaches) first. After it has bolted down three or four berries, one 
after another the bird retires to the extremity of some bare branch at 
the top of the host or on an adjoining tree and sits quiet for a few 
moments with the feathers partly puffed out. It is during this interval 
that the mischief is done, for hardly has the bird been there a couple 
of minutes than you see him becoming uneasy, and presently one of 
the viscous seeds is excreted. I have often w^atched this process care- 
fully through glasses. It appears to involve some effort on the part 
of the bird, which considering the size of the seed is by no means 
surprising. The passage of the seed through the intestinal canal and its 
exit through the anus is no doubt greatly facilitated by the extreme- 
ly viscous substance in which it is invested. This is clearly evident- 
when a slight pressure is exerted on the abdomen of a freshly killed 
specimen which very often, causes a Loranthus seed to slip out of 
the vent. The seed is invariably extruded broad-end first — there* 
fore, in the identical position in which it entered the food canal — and 
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by a final jerky, and dipping motion of the posterior part of the body, 
during which the bird often pivots rouud from its normal crosswise 
position on the branch to one nearly along it, it is passed out. The 
extruded seed promptly adheres to the perch, slightly to one side 
of it as shown in the accompanying photograph taken soon after 
extrusion. (Plate I L) 

The discarded seeds measure on an average 10 X 4 mm. They 
are copiously covered with viscous matter and in addition have 
attached at the pointed end a sessile, thread-like, extremely viscid 
process about 22-25 mm. long. There is also a similar process on 
the broad-end which is much shorter, measuring about 10 mm. 
(Fig. 4). These processes resolve themselves into small sticky masses 
as soon as the seed comes in contact with a branch, helping it to 
secure its position. 

The largest number of seeds taken by me from a single Dicseum 
is four. One of these was on the point of extrusion and partly out 
of the vent when the bird was shot. The other three were found in 
the intestine one behind the other, all with their broad ends in the 
direction of the vent. In birds the process of digestion is extremely 
rapid, but in the case of this Flower-pecker it seems to be exceptionally 
so. The seed probably does not occupy more than 3 or 4 minutes 
(perhaps even less) after the berry has been sw allowed to pass out 
again. Time and again I have been able to watch the complete process 
from the swallowing of the berry to the extrusion of the seed, and as 
the inside of a Flowerpecker can obviously hold only a limited number 
of berries at a time— presumably not more than 4 or 5 — my estimate 
cannot be far out. Immediately it has got rid of the unnecessary 
ballast, the bird flies off to some other clump uttering its lively chik, 
chik, chik. The normal method of feeding with Dicacum is to swallow 
the berries entire. Thus he is responsible not only for conveying the 
seeds to other branches of the same tree, but also for spreading 
them further afield to other trees in the neighbourhood. Occasional- 
ly I have also seen him pinch and revolve a berry in his finely ser- 
rated mandibles, stripping off the fleshy part and wiping the seed on 
to a nearby twig. This habit, how^ever, is more common with the 
next species. 

The Thick-billed Flower-pecker agile agile is also 

responsible for much mischief in the propagation of the Loran- 
thus parasite, though the damage it does is no doubt consider- 
ably less. Examination of stomach contents and a study of its feed- 
ing habits shows that this species does not swallow the berries 
entire, except perhaps in very exceptional cases. The bird is in par- 
ticular evidence on the Loranthus clumps between January and 
March w^hen the berries are in greatest abundance. Like Dicaeum, 
it flits about singly from one clump to another also appearing to 
have well defined feeding circuits. Its voice and notes are similar 
to those of the other species only perhaps somewhat shriller and 
more metallic ; but with a little practice the two can easily be distin- 
guished from one another. The bird twists its little tail from side to 
side as it searches amongst the clumps. The berry is plucked and 
invariably revolved between the mandibles which being thicker and 
stouter, appear better adapted to this method of eating. The flesh 
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is soon detached and the seed wiped on to a neighbouring twig by 
a sweeping side-tG-side motion of the head. Occasionally when dis- 
turbed at its meal the bird will fly off with a berry in its bill and this 
is the only way in which Piprisoma may spread the parasite to 
neighbouring trees. On a Loranthus clump on a Guava tree near my 
bungalow which I had under continuous observation, I found 
that while the berries were present, Piprisoma visited the cluster on 
an average about six times a day. Three or four berries were pluck- 
ed on each of these visits, whose seeds were wiped on to the adjoin- 
ing branches, with the result that within a short time there were hardly 
a couple of inches in a radius of about three feet of the clump free 
from the adhering seeds. It is on account of this feeding habit of 
Piprisoma that when lopping off branches affected by the Loranthus 
parasite care must be taken that all the adjacent members are likewise 
removed as these are sure to harbour some of the seeds. 

In addition to Loranthus berries, the food of the Thick-billed 
Flowerpecker consists of a great variety of berries and fruits. Lan- 
tana is a favourite and here again the process of eating is the same 
as with Loranthus, the entire berries being rarely swallowed. It is 
therefore not responsible for .scattering Lantana seeds far afield to 
the extent Dicaeum is. Other contents of the stomachs I have examin- 
ed were pulp of the Jamun fruit {Eugenia jambolana) and Peepai 
figs {Ficus religiosa) and also small spiders. 

When one considers that these tw^o species, w^hich are by no means 
uncommon in these parts, are ceaselessly engag ed throughout the 
day and month after month on their task of seed dissemination, one 
can form a fair idea of their power for evil to humanity and of their 
vital services to the plants on w^hich they are in turn dependent. 
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Proportion of Male to Female Larv-^ for each day of 
Emergence. 

According to Sreenivasaya/ Mahdihassan says that the first batch of larvae 
to swarm are mainly females, whilst those appearing later are chiefly males. 
This statement though vague, if correct would prove of great value in lac 
cultivation. Therefore, to test its accuracy, experiments with a number of 
individual cells were started in the Kathi (July-November) crop in 1928 and 
repeated during the Baisahhi (November-Jiily) 1928“‘29 and 1 929-30 and the 
Katki 1929 crops. Each female cell was confined in a small wire gauze case and 
inoculated on a small plant of Ber AZizyphus jtijnba) or Arbar {Cajanns 
indicus). After each 24 hours of emergence the female cell was removed to 
the next plant, till the emergence of larvae from the cell stopped. 

The identification of sex in the first instar larva of the lac insect is a debat- 
able matter, therefore to avoid controversial points, the inoculated plants were 
examined for the .sex-ratio, only when the male insects had reached the 
prepupal and pupal stages. The results of these examinations are given in the 
following tables 


Katki 1928. 
TABLE I. 



Col. I. 


No. of cells out of ] 
the total 15, from 1 

which emergence took | 15 11 4 5 4 1 1 

place on days stated ] 
in Col. II. J 


Col. II. 

Serial No. of days 1 
for which emergence | 
continued in the 
number of cells stated 1 
in Col. I. j 


Col. HI. 

Average percentage 1 

of females in the pro- * 90*2 87*05 88‘8 84*09 90'9 50 100 

geny of the cells stated j 
in Col. I. J 
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Baisakhi 1928'*29. 
TABLE IL 


■ ■' Col. I. 

No. cf cells out of ■] 
the total 21 from which \ 

emergence took' place h 21 21 19 17 18 16 16 14 11 6 4 2 1 

on days stated in Col. j 
IL J 


Col. 11. 

Serial No. of days 1 
for which emergence | 

continued in the y 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

number of cells stated | 
in Col. L j 


Col. m. 

Average percentage 1 

of females in the pro- ! 44*24 41*4 49*6 56*9 72*2 75*8 87*07 85*7 91*4 82*7 75*0 100 0 

geny of the c e 1 1 s i 
stated in Col. I. J 


Katki 1929. 
TABLE III. 


Col. 1. 

No. of cells out of 1 
the total 15, f r 0 m i 

which emergence took }■ 15 14 14 13 9 9 10 6 3 1 

place on days stated I . 

inCol. IL i 


Col. IL 

Serial No. of days'] 
for which emergence j 

continued in the 1 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 10 

number of cells stated | 
in Col. I. J 


Col. hi. 

Average percentage 1 
of females in the pro- { 

geny of the cells f 94*9 84*09 81*4 79*5 91*4 78*9 93*2 79*3 100 100 
stated in Col, L J 





Baisakhi 1929-30 
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The study of the above tables clearly shows that the statement made by 
Mahdihassan, that the first batch of larvae which swarm are mostly females 
and those which appear later are chiefly males, is incorrect ; these results also 
show that the emergence of larvas from the incubating chamber of the mother 
is of mixed character and that there is no inter-relation between sequence of 
emergence and sex ratio. 

Mother Cells AND SBX OF THE Progeny. 

In the course of the above study it has been found that : — 

I. In the Katki crop ( July-October) the progeny of most of the cells of the 
Haisakhi crop (October- July) develop as is already known into females 
predominantly ; but further it has been noted that the progeny of some of the 
cells develop into cent per cent females, and in a few cells, the progeny is 
intermediate between the two. ' 

IE. In the Baisakbi crop, the progeny of most of the cells of the Katki crop 
grow into predominantly female, of a few cells into predominantly male and of 
some, the progeny is intermediate between the two. Cells producing males 
and females from 40-60 per cent have been taken as producers of intermediate 
progeny regarding sex ratio. The results are tabulated below 

Katki crops 1928 and 1929. 

TABLE V. 


V ■ ^ 1 

' 

■ 

No. of 
mother 
cells under 
observation 

Mother cells 
whose progeny 
developed most- 
ly into females. 

Mother cells 
whose progeny 
developed into 
cent per cent 
females. 

Mother cells 
whose progeny 
was interme- 
diate. 

— 

No. 

Percentage. 

[no. 

Percentage. 

No. 

! Percentage. 

23 

17 

73-91 

5 

21-73 

1 

1 ! 4-34 

Percentage 
of females in 
the progeny 
of these 
mothers. 

81*2 

80'08 

1 

100 53-9 

.1 

. 1" 


Baisakhi crop 1928-29 and 1929-30, 
TABLE VI. 


r'v 

No. of 
mother 
cells under 
observa- 
tion. 

Mother cells 
whose progeny 
developed most- 
ly into females. 

Mother cells 
whose progeny 
developed most- 
ly into males. 

Mother cells 
whose progeny 
was intermedi- 

■'ate. "-y,," 


No.j Percentage. 

No. 

Percentage. 

No. 

Percentage. 


24 

58-53 

5 

12*18 

12 1 ' 39-26 ■ 

Percentage 
of females in 
the progeny 
of these 
mothers. 

63-5 

74-6 

. 

33-2 
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Swarming period. 

The number of days over which the emergence of larvas continues from an 
individual mother, depends, firstly on the temperature, secondly on the egg- 
laying capacity of the mother, and thirdly on the rate of egg laying. However, 
from the daily observations on 31 cells during July inoculations in 1928 and 
1929 it has been found that 

11 days is the maximum period for the emergence of larvae from an individual 
mother and 6 days is the average period: while in the October-November 
inoculation observations on 50 cells show that 16 days is the maximum period' 
for emergence to last from an individual mother and 7 days is the avei-age 
period. The periods of emergence during the month of February are almost 
the same as those in October-November provided that the day temperature 
does not fall below the temperature at which the emergence started. It is also 
interesting to note that the largest number of larvae swarming on a single day 
generally emerge from an individual cell in each crop season between the first 
and the fifth day of the swarming period. 

Choice OF BROOD dac. » 

Out of 51 apparently healthy mother cells during July inoculations in 1928 
and 1929, larvae failed to emerge from 20 cells. During October-November 
inoculations the emergence failed from 18 apparently healthy cells out of 68. 
On examination, dead larvae in large numbers were found in the incubating 
chamber of most of the cells. The death of the larvae in most of these cases 
proved to be due to the blocking of the anal openings of the lac tests through » 
which the larvae come out. In the remainder, the female was found to "be 
attacked either by young predator larvae which seem to have entered the tests 
through the anal opening, or by full grown parasite grubs. Besides this 
numerous cases have been noticed in which a mother though apparently quite 
healthy, for some unknown reason, fails to lay eggs, and consequently no 
emergence of larv<s takes place. In view of these facts, presumably the best 
brood for infecting, in cases where available, is one in which the healthy cells 
are situated closely but separately on the sticks or without much overlapping. 
This being preferable to brood which has a healthy looking thick incrustation 
due to excessive overlapping and coalescence of lac tests, because in the latter 
case there are bound to be a large number of dead and parasitized cells, and 
also a large number of ceils which though living, have the anal openings of 
their tests blocked, by the iieighbonring cells which coalesce and overlap them. 
This has been further confirmed by numerous observations during the exami- 
nation of sticks for emergence, etc. 

Egg-laying period. 

As egg laying is the preliminary stage to the emergence of larvae, it has been 
thought advisable to include some results in this connection, obtained from the 
data collected on fertility in the various broods, and on the effect of temperature 
and humidity on egg laying. The egg laying period depends like the emer- 
gence period, on the temperature during the swarming season, on the vitality 
of the mother, and on the number of eggs a mother is goingto lay. Egg 
laying will begin in all the three seasons (June-July, October-November^ 
January-February) if the temperature is above 17®C. In winter however it 
sometimes begins even at 15-16® C. The average egg laying period for an 
individual mother in all the broods during all the seasons is about 7 days and 
the maximum about 14 day.s. The largest number of eggs laid by a mother on 
a single day is generally laid between the 2nd and 6th day of the egg laying 
period. 
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Conclusion. 

(1) Sequence of emerg^euce and sex-ratio can hardly be said to be inter- 
related. 

(2) The Baisakhi crop produces females whose progeny in the majority of 
cases is predominantly female, in some cent per cent female and in a few inter- 
mediate between the two. 

The Katki crop produces a major number of females whose progeny is pre- 
dominantly female, a few whose progeny is predominantly male and some 
whose progeny is intermediate between the two. 

(3) Emergence (swarming) period depends on the temperature, egg laying 
capacity of the mother and rate of egg laying, 11 days seems to be the 
maximum swarming period for an individual Baisakhi mother cell, and the 
average period 6 days: for a Katki mother cell 16 days seems to be the 
maximum swarming period and 7 days the average. The largest number of 
larvas swarming on a single day from a mother cell in all the seasons emerge 
generally between the 1st and 5th day of the swarming period. 

(4) The average egg laying period for an individual cell in all the seasons 
is about 7 days and the maximum is about 14 days. A mother lays the largest 
number of eggs in a single day between the 2nd and 6th day of her egg laying 
period. 

(5) The best brood lac is that in w-hich healthy cells are situated closely but 
separately on the stick or are coalesced without much overlapping. 


m A BURMESE JUNGLE 

BY 

Lt.-Col. R. W. Burton, i.a.r.g. (Retd.) 

Rangoon has altered out of almost all recognition since I last 
saw it in 1891. The golden dome and giittering spire of the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda is, as formerly, the most conspicuous object in the 
landscape as the steamer slowly makes its tortuous approach to the 
landing stage ; but the piles of many stately buildings seem to my 
eyes to be almost all of them edifices constructed within the past 
forty years ; however one can forget quite a lot in close upon four 
decades 1 

The tramways and the motor traffic ; the tarmac roads ; the fine 
wide streets ; the numerous roadside stalls ; are all the outcome of 
modern development. The streets are thronged with people of all 
the nations of the East, and gaily painted rickshaws are busily 
plying in and out among the rapid traffic of the broad roads. The 
untidy litter scattered all around the street stalls is an offence to 
the eye, but one's nostrils are not assailed by the many offensive 
odours of the cities of India. The climate of Rangoon in mid- 
December is not unpleasant, but even then electric fans are always 
welcome during most of the daylight hours. 

We left the central station next evening at six o'clock, and 
passing Pegu a couple of hours later, saw on our left the blaze of 
electric lights which outline the Pagoda and give it the appearance 
of an enormous Christmas cake. At four in the morning we found 
ourselves making tea on the platform of Pyinraana junction ; and 
soon after six o'clock were enjoying the scenery of the dense 
forests of the ‘ wet zone ' as the train wound its way over the lower 
elevations of the Pegu Yomahs. 

The change in the vegetation showed us that we were gradually 
passing into the ^ dry zone where the rainfall is but 20 to 40 inches 
as compared with the 60 to 100 of the other, and at twelve o’clock 
we arrived at Taungdwingyi. 

T.G.L, as it is commonly styled for sake of brevity, was for 
some years the terminus of the railway in this direction, but the 
line has now been extended, and will eventually join the Thazi- 
Myingyan branch at the latter place. 

Having stayed a day to purchase some local supplies, we next 
morning went about ten miles by rail, and seven by road, to a 
forest rest-house. The Forest Range Officer accompanied us and 
I rode one of his ponies. Both the animals were in beautiful condi- 
tion and very spirited. The grey cost Rs. 275 and the bay 
Rs. 180, the former being about 14 hands in height. Our baggage 
was carried in carts, and Tlearnt that a cart complete with bullocks 
cost Rs. 350. 

One of the first things which attracted my attention was the 
splendid condition of the draught cattle, and their untwisted tails, 
so different to the cruelly distorted appendages of the cattle of 
India. Ramaswamy, our Rangoon servant, adrnits that the 
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undamaged tail is good, but says * Burman’s plenty much beating 
to make go but I noticed that any beating necessary is clone 
with a pliant bamboo and not a rib-roasting cudgel 1 

Nearing our night's destination we passed the local monastery, 
situated on rising ground amid umbrageous trees, for these institu- 
tions are always established at the most favourable site to be found, 
and so arrived at the rest-house, a conspicuous building on posts, 
and forty feet square, the floor level being some ten feet above 
ground level. The accommodation is two rooms and bath rooms, 
with a verandah 36 ft. by 16 ft Overlooking the large village of. 
80 houses just below us, we had a wide view over the surrounding 
country. All is forest as far as the eye can see, and away to the 
north and east are the Yomahs, covered with jungle throughout their 
length. 

In the morning an early start was made to complete the seven 
more miles to the shooting camp, where there is a small forest 
village and a rest-house of similar size to that we had just left. The 
forest was, so far, very similar to that of the Central Provinces 
of India, and the birds and butterflies seen along the way were 
apparently of similar species to those of the same tracts. 

The object of this trip was to obtain specimens of a bull 
and a stag thamin. The former is the wild ox of Burma and the 
Malay States, the latter the Brow-Antlered deer of Burma. For 
the thamm, search had to be made near the village just left ; and 
as there was said to be only one shootable stag, the quest was 
likely to be somewhat difficult. 

On the morning of the 22nd December (1929), I set out before 
dawn with two trackers : directly overhead was the Great Bear, 
and the Southern Cross was among the tree tops. Behind us 
followed a lad, with our requirements for the day slung at either 
end of a bamboo carried over his shoulder. It was wonderful 
how silently he kept us in sight throughout our wanderings. The 
elder tracker was a middle-aged man of the rather womanish 
type, with gentle expression, of so many Barmans. He wore 
his hair long, and done up into a bun twisted together on top of 
his head. Jn his hand he carried a dak with a razor-edged blade 
about two feet in length, with which he often silently sliced off 
obstructing twigs and bamboo shoots. None of the jungle 
Burmese ; men, women, or children, leave their houses without a 
dah. As soon as a child can toddle, it carries a dah, and I used 
to see a mother and child going to the jimgle for bamboos or 
what not, the infant with a dak as high as itself ! 

The younger tracker was a finely built fellow with splendid 
shoulders. He wore his hair short-cropped, as do so many Burmans 
of the present day, and had a drooping moustache of the Malay 
type. The elder man was clean shaved. 

About two miles from the village we entered a network of 
ravines. There were some level places here and there, covered 
with dense vegetation and bamboo jungle interspersed with giant 
trees, some of the semal {Boinbax malabarictmi) trees being of 
immense size. Tracks of saing were soon found, and by seven 
o’clock we came up with a small herd. A cow dashed off from 
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behind a clump of bamboos, and then came the loud snort of the 
bull which was some distance further on. We saw no more of the 
beasts, for the dry leaves and unburnt vegetation made silent 
passage through the forest most difficult. And the watching animal 
sees all the moves of the game ! But I was not unduly discouraged 
because I knew of this before starting, and that should fortune not 
favour me, there would be the almost certainty of success in May- 
June when proper tracking would be possible. 

The next two days were blank, and Christmas Day was spent in 
camp. On the 26th the fresh tracks of a bull were found in a ravine 
at the foot of the hills. Following up, we eventually came on the 
animal. The trackers knew, long before I did, that we were close 
upon the bull : how I cannot say, as I could not talk to them and all 
our intercourse was by means of sign language ; I think it was that 
their ears were sharper than mine. A most prodigious snort, which 
had a metallic note and something of menace in it, announced that 
our approach was not undetected. Here my entire want of knowledge 
of the habits of this animal led me to suppose that the snort was 
followed by retreat and I went ahead as fast as I could, so giving 
myself away to the waiting and watching eyes which had the 
advantage of my seeking ones. 

So all the view I got was of a yellowish-brown body as the 
beast turned and dashed away through the bamboos up the hillside. 
The horns I did not see, and consoled myself with the reflection 
that the bull was probably not the typical old animal I was in search 
of as a museum specimen. Anyhow he was too sharp for me ! 

Another day we got up to a bull which could have been shot, 
but was allowed to go as his horns had not been seen, and he also 
showed no white markings, I had read, in a book on sports in Burma 
that all old bulls have white markings amid the general khaki colour- 
ing but discovered by observation of mature bulls in the Ridowing 
sanctuary that this was not the case. On two days, cows were watched 
at close quarters. It was most interesting to see the fine animals, all 
unaware of my being so close to them, and admire their beautifully 
groomed bright chestnut coats, and white stockings. When a cow 
at last detected my over-confident peepings and peerings, the field 
glasses showed the slight raising of her muzzle when she snorted 
at me. And by this and other occasions it was learnt that there is 
always a considerable time between snort and departure, and that 
when the danger has been seen, or the approach heard from some 
distance, there is no snort, only a silent vanishing. 

In many places were tracks of bison, elephant, and sambur ; 
and one day the fresh tracks of a prowling tiger. In some of the 
ravines were pools of water, all rapidly drying up, and from one of 
these the younger tracker speedily extracted a dozen murrel of the 
small variety {Ophiocephalus gachua) by means of a bamboo, and 
a hook produced from the recesses of his clothing. The bait was 
found under the boulders of the stream in the form of water crickets. 

By the teaching of the Buddhist religion an unpleasant punish- 
ment awaits the hunter and the fisherman in their next existence ; 
and for them there is no possible salvation. The miserable de- 
stroyer of animal life dangles by the tongue on a fish-hook, while 
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demons jerk him into the air, and drop him back into a lake of 
burning pitch ! A bad look-out for myself and the young tracker. 

At one time or another I have seen and killed snakes of all the 
four species deadly to man— Cobra, Daboia, Krait, and Saw-scaled 
Viper — but the King Cobra, the dreaded Hamadryad, I had never 
.seen."' 

On the 5th January, when coming at midday down the open 
sandy bed of a ravine, in which were scattered pools of water, the 
leading tracker, rounding a bend a couple of paces before me, stood 
and pointed with his dab. There, right in the open, was a large 
black snake in the act of mouthing a big frog — a very giant of a frog — 
preparatory to sw^aliowing it He was quite unaware of our 
presence just 24 feet from it, and as we watched, threw out the 
latter half of his splendid form with one graceful sweeping curve 
so that it lay directly facing us, and fully extended. Its length 
was about 12 feet, its colour jet black, and its mouth — into the 
widely extended jaws of which I looked with my binoculars-— was 
terracotta, the same colour as a tiger’s nose. There was a slight 
whitish marking on its neck which I took to be on the flattened 
hood. 

I had signed to the men behind me not to move, as there was 
every prospect of seeing the brute get outside its tiffin, but one of 
them did so, and in a moment up went its head, its eyes glistened 
as it saw us, and it turned to go up the bank into the forest I 
could have taken my rifle from the man behind me and shot it in 
the neck in the first instance, but was too interested to think of it. 
Now it was too late. He seemed to just stand on his tail and go up 
the twelve-foot bank without any effort. Its head went into the 
hollow of a tree and emerged on the further side. Then his sinuous 
form made its way parallel to us, along the top of the bank, and 
disappeared from view. It was about twelve inches or more in 
girth at the thickest part. Had the snake attacked us, as the 
species has the reputation of doing, there is no doubt that the keen- ' 
edged dah would have sliced it in two as if it were one of the 
green bamboos which the tracker, practised from his infancy in the 
use of the weapon, severed every day of his life with just a flick of 
his wrist. Without such a weapon, or a shot gun, one would be 
indeed without defence against the attack of the hamadryad. It 
passed through my mind that one’s best defence would be to oflfer 
one’s sola topee to its gaping jaws and then make the best side 
exit possible ! A blow from a walking stick such as I had in my 
hand would probably not have baulked the ‘ spot stroke Alas ! 
My camera was out of order, the orange celluloid disc having 
dropped out. 

From the appearance of the inhabitants of this forest village it 
was evident that they suffered much from malaria, so I was not 
surprised one day to find myself down with fever. It was a short 
attack of five days only, and in the intervals there was time to 
admire the view from the verandah, 

Below was a field of millet, bright green but tending to a com- 
mencement of ripening. In it was a platform from which, shaded 
from the sun by a sloping roof of bamboo matting, a boy rattled a 
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tin and pulled strings connected at different parts of the field to 
loud sounding wooden clappers. His job was to frighten away 
parrots, and other birds, eager for the coming grain. Beyond the 
field was a wide belt of feathery bamboos which were daily losing 
the brilliant green of the rainy season ; and stretching away to the 
hills is the forest of all shades of green and of brown autumn tints. 
The teak trees were rapidly becoming destitute of all leaves, but in 
the ravines and hollows the moisture kept the tree tops green. 

The hills have an undulating outline and reach an elevation in 
places of over 2000 feet. They are wholly covered with forest, the 
spurs and the ravines being clearly defined by the colour of the 
foliage. I gazed at the dark places and wondered what beasts 
were harbouring in them. 

In the evening the light softened and the scene was one of 
wondrous beauty and charm. One listened to the twittering of 
birds, the sweet whistling note of the green pigeons and screech of 
parrots, the loud call of the tauk-teh lizard ; and from the hamlet 
came the merry voices of the careless, laughter-loving Burmese 
women taking their rest after the usual day of toil which is their 
lot in life. Now they were adorning themselves, combing their 
hair and powdering their faces. One evening I came upon a bevy 
of them sitting on stones jutting out of the water in the stream 
all merry and laughing and looking neat and pretty ; though not so 
tidy or so clean as their sisters in the large villages. This is a 
jungle hamlet ; just a forest village of a dozen houses, built on 
posts as is the fashion of this country. 

Beneath the houses are the cattle and the dogs ; the ducks and 
fowls ; the carts and the farming implements ; and in the evenings, 
around the smoking wood fires, are the slanty-eyed little children, 
solemnly warming themselves in the chilly air: for the temperature 
falls rapidly after sundown at this time of the year, being as low 
as 50 ° before sunrise and as high as 85° in the middle of the day. 

After the bout of fever another day or so was spent in roaming 
the forests from earliest dawn to late in the evening in vain search 
of the bull samg, and then I realized that hoping for a lucky chance 
would be of no avail and further efforts must await the onset of the 
rainy season. 

Back to the first village we went, passing through patches 
of charred jungle, for the forest fires liad commenced and in all 
directions could be seen a pall of smoke. The bungalow had 
suffered slight damage from the earthquake which had roused us at 
midnight a week before at our last camp : the doors and windows 
would not close and the posts were about four inches out of plumb. 
At night, from the verandah, long lines of light could be seen, with 
here and there huge beacons of leaping flames where the hungry 
fire had found dense patches of grass and dry bamboo. All this 
was strange to see after being . so long used to the strict fire 
protection in force in India. It seems that the policy of fire 
protection was abandoned in Burma some years ago, much to 
the relief of the jungle people no doubt, and it was with evident 
delight that the men with me used to expend the best part of a 
box of matches during the day in the forest. 
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On the first morning at the new camp I had a glimpse of the 
solitary stag thamm: seeing that he carried a good head and was 
very dark in colour: and that was all that was seen of him in 
five days’ search! A more cunning and elusive beast 1 never 
hunted. So it was exactly a month after entering the jungles that 
I left them without either of the animals which I had come so far 
to get. 

Having returned to Taungdwing^d, I went the next day by 
rail to a station on the border of the ‘ wet zone/ and thence five miles 
to a forest rest-house near a village- were there are ihambu Only 
three days could be spared, and I saw no shootable stag. During 
long residence in the East one assimilates a certain amount of the 
oriental frame of mind, the resignation to ‘ kismet ’ being, in the 
present circumstances, of some benefit. 

There is still space to say something of the many matters 
noticed. All the villages are surrounded with a formidable thorn 
fence, in which are gateways closed at night ; this precaution being 
to protect the inhabitants from robbers and cattle thieves. In the 
‘ wet zone ’ these fences are of the bamboo stockade type and quite 
impenetrable by stealthy people. There also were no jungle fires, 
and the forest was of a most pleasing greenness. Birds of beautiful 
plumage are numerous and one feels that there is life all about one, 
a great contrast to the deadly silence of the dry forests in w^hich 
the leafless trees appeal in vain for moisture and the dry skeletons 
of numerous dead trees raise ghostly branches to the brassy sky. 

There had been no animal voices in the night around the forest 
hamlet of the first camp; near the * wet zone ’ village, after the 
dark pall of night had closed down on the jungle, the grunting of a 
panther was heard as he set out on his nightly prowl. And I heard 
the alarm call of a hind thamm as the scent of the brute came to 
her nostrils, trained by the hereditary instinct of many thousands 
of years, and the teachings of her mother, to know that here was 
the beast to be dreaded more than all else in the forest. The call 
has something of the four-horn and of that of the chital, but is 
different from either of these. It has a most pleasing and tuneful 
note. 

It was tow^ards the end of May that the quest of the bull saing 
was renewed, and a fine beast with 27-mch horns secured without 
incident. The accompanying photograph is of another animal, 
which may be taken to be his twin brother, A shootable ihamin 
was not found, as the animals had scattered far and wide on the 
breaking of the rains. Everywhere the tracks of elephant and 
bison were seen, and a party of elephant catchers in the vicinity, 
licensed for kheddah operations, had been successful in capturing- 
eleven animals* 

The low-lying forests of Burma are exceedingly oppressive in 
temperature on the outbreak of the monsoon, so I was glad to 
close down shikar for a while and enjoy the peaceful repose of a 
journey down the Irrawaddy River on one of the comfortable 
steamers of the Flotilla Company, and so end my trip to Burma on 
a note of quiet enjoyment. 
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ON A SMALL COLLECTION OF FISH FROM THE BHAVANl 
RIVER (S. INDIA). 


BV 


D. D. Mukerji, m. sc., 

Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

{With three text-figures.) 

(Published with the permission of the Director, Zoological Survey of 

India.) 

Thi<;iiote is based on a small collection made by Lt.-Col. Burton in 

fjphavani River in the Coimbatore district, South India. The specimens 
w to Dr S L. Hora by the Curator of the Bombay Natural History 
Society * I am indebted to Dr.^ Hora for hindly placing the material m iny 
hands^or study. My best thanks are due to Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour 
D^ector of the^Zoological Survey of India, for his kindness m going through the 

“The ooUection comprises ten specimens only, which represent nine different 
sneciL In view of the fact that some of the species contained in the collec- 
are hitherto known only from short and inadequate descriptions, opportu- 
nfto fs hereby taken to supply such additional or emended descriptions as are 
nece L4 for^oSence of f^ reference from the present wel -preserved 
spSS. The local Telugu names for the species are quoted from a list 

accompanying the collection. 


Callichfous bimaculatus ( Bloch ) . 


Silnrus bimaculatus, Blo^, Nat. . . e . 

1R77 Callichrous bimaculatus , Day, Fish. India, p. 476, pi. cx. 4^ S. 
1889. fcMkhnusbinimdatus, Day, Fam. Brit. Ind., Fish. I, p. 131, fig. 

'cllUchrous biniacidatus, Rao & Seshachar. Half-yearly Journ. 

CMickrouf'Zwlmlai^^^^^^ Mukerji, Journ. Bombay Nat. 

Soc., XXXIV, p. 165. 

The entire body is dusky with the exception of the beUy which is white. A 
ound Sish blotch is present behind each opercle. The maxillary barbels 

re blackish, but the mandibulars are white. 


1794. 

1877 


1927. 

1930. 


One specimen 
Local name 


98 mm. long. 
Sottah barai. 


Aoria punctatus (Jerdoii). 

Bagrus punctatus, Madras Journ. Lit. & ScL. XV, p. 339. 

Macrones punctatus, JJa^. Ftsh. Mia, p. MS, pi. c, fig. 3. 

Macrones hunctatus, { Faun. Brit. Ind., Fish. I, p. 153. _ 

Macrones pmctatus, Rao & Seshachar, Half-yearly Journ. .Mysore 
Univ., I, No. 2, p. 8. 

The width of the head is equal to the length from the middle of the distance 
betwLTthe aLertor border if the eyes and the nostrils to the posterior margin 


1849. 

1877. 

1889. 

1927. 
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of the operculum. Its height is less than half its total length. The diameter 
of the eyes is contained 7 times in the length of the head, almost 2^- times in the 
length of the snout and the interorbital space. The pectoral spines are as long 
as the head behind the middle of the eyes. The external mandibular barbels 
extend beyond the base of the pectorals. 

The fish has the characteristic colouration as described by Day. 

One specimen ... 200 mm. long. 

Local name Koriiee. 


Barbus arulius (Jerdon). 

1849. Systomus arulius, Jerdon, Madras Journ. Lit, & Set, , XV, p. 317. 

1877. Barbus arulius, Day, Fish. India, p. 575, pi. xiii, fig. 5. 

18S9. Barbus arnlius, Faun. Brit, jnd.. Fish. I, 

1909. Barbus ar?dius, Rec. hid. 3Ius», III, 

Besides the two specimens of the species from the Bhavani River I have also 
examined the following specimens preserved in the collection of the Zoological 
Survey of India and the measurements and description given below are based 
on a study of all the specimens: — 

2732 (Figured by Day) ... Wynaad ... Purchased from Day ...S6mm 

F5531/1 ... ... The Nilgiris ,, ,, ,, ...?8mm. 

F2S55/1 ... ... Tenmalay, Tra- Annandale Coll. ...37mm. 

vancore. 

. F2S56/1, F8069/1 ... Kalatupnzhal „ „ „ ...34mm. 

The length of the head is contained from 3| to Sf times in the length of 
the body without the caudal fin. Its breadth is equal to its length behind the 
anterior third or the middle of the eyes* The height is almost equal to the 
length behind the anterior nostrils. The diameter of the eyes is contained 3i 
times in the length of the head. The snout is as long as the eyes while the 
interorbital region which is fiat, is slightly less than one diameter in width, 

A pair of very thin and short maxillary barbels^ are present. They are shor- 
ter than the diameter of the e5'es. In all the young specimens, however, the 
barbels are proportionately longer. The dorsal fin is inserted nearer to the tip 
of the snout than to the base of the caudal. Its outer margin is more or less 
straight. The last undivided dorsal ray is osseous but fairly weak. The 
pectorals are equal to the length of the head behind the anterior margin of the 
orbit and are separated from the base of the ventrals by a short distance ; but 
in young forms they very nearly reach the ventrals. The ventrals are situated 
just below the last undivided dorsal ray and are slightly longer than the 
pectorals. They extend only to the anal opening. In some fairly grown-up 
specimens as well as in the immature ones, however, tliey very nearly reach the 
anal ; which latter when laid flat does not meet the base of the caudal. The 
caudal is longer than the head and its own height. 

There are 23-24 scales along the lateral line and 7 rows in a transverse 
series ; 4| rows being between the dorsal fin and the lateral line and 2\ rows 
between the lateral line and the base of the ventral fins. There are 8 predorsal 
scales. The bases of the dorsal, anal and caudal fins are scaly. A promi- 
nent, fairly deep pectoral pit is characteristic of the species. 

The general body colouration is olivaceous green. The portion above the 
lateral line is blackish. There are three black blotches on the sides of the 
body. . . 


Two specimens ... 66 mm. long. 
Local name ... Pewal kendi 



^ Day's specimen from the Nilgiris has two pairs of barbels. The maxilla* 
ries are very long. They extend up to the posterior margin of the opercles 
and are about 2| times the diameter of the ej'es. The rostrals are much shorter 
and reach beyond the middle of the eyes. The specimen bears a close 
resemblance to B. arulius but owing to its bad state of preservation does not 
allow of any detailed examination. 
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Measurements in millimetres. 



No. 2732 

Bhavani R. 

,,8069 

Length of body without caudal ... ^ 

86-0 

66-0 ! 

1 

37*0 

Height of body, ... ' ... , 

31-0 

26*0 

12*5 

1 

Length of head ... ' 

24-0 1 

200 

11*0 

Breacith of head ... 

. 14-5 . 1 

11*0 

7'0 

Height of head ... 

20-0 

16-0 

9*0 

' 

Length of snout ... 

7-25 

6*0 

3*0 

Diameter of eyes ... ... 

7*5 

6*0 

4*0 

Interorbital width .. 

..7*0 

6*0 

' ■ ''3*5" : 

Height of dorsal fin ... ... 

16-5 

1 16*0 

11*0 

Height of last undivided dorsal ray... 

i 12*5 

1 

12.0 

8*0 

Length of anal fin 

15*0 

1 14 0 

6-0 

Length of pectoral nDvS 

j 18*0 

j, 14*5 

8*25 

Length of ventral fins 

19*5 

1 

15*0 

9*0 

Length of caudal fin 

! 

! 22*5 

12*5 

Length of caudal peduncle 

12*0 

11*0 

5*5 

Least height of caudal peduncle ... 

11*0 

j . 10*0 

'S'O: 


Barbus carnaticus (Jerdon). 

1849. Sy sion ms Carnaticus^ Madras Journ. Lit* cf Av/., XV 

■ p. 315. 

1878, Bardus Carnaticus, Day, Fisk. India, p. 563, pi, cxxxvii, fig, 3. 

1889. Barbus Carnaticus, Day, Faun. Brit, hid.. Fish., I, p. 305. 

The following specimens of the species are preserved in the collection of the 
Zoological Survey of India and have been examined 

2312 ... Canara ... Purchased from Day ... 62 mm, 

2379 ... Bowanny ... ,, ,, ,, ... 240 mm. 

2410 ... Bowanny ,, ,, ,, ... 35 mm. 

. D. 4/7 ; A, 3/5 ; P. 1/14 ; V. 1/8, 

The length and the height of the head varies from 4i to 4J and 3 to 3| times 
respectively in the length of the body without the caudal, while its breadth 
is equal to its length behind the anterior margin, or anterior third or the 
middle of the eyes. The height of the body varies with age and is equal to 
the length of the head behind the anterior nostrils in fairly grown-up specimens 
while in young forms it is much less and equals the length of the head behind 
the anterior margin of the eyes. The diameter of the eyes is contained from 3 to 
3| times in the length of the head. The snout is as long as the diameter of 
the eyes or slightly shorter. The interorbital space is fiat and is from 
1 to 4 times the orbital width. The lips are moderately fleshy. The upper 
jaw is slightly longer than the lower and considerably protrusible. The 
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masUlaiy barbels are thin and as long as the diameter of the eyes, while 
the rostrals, are considerably shorter,.. ■ ■■In' grown-np specimens there are series 
of hat tubercles on . the soont. 

The insertion of the dorsal fin is considerably nearer to the tip of the snout 
thanJo the base of the caiidaL'-- The last .undivided dorsal ray is strong and 
slightly curved inwards.. Tn grown-up specimens it is as high as the' body 
below it np to the insertion of' the lateral line but in younger forms it is equal 
to or f the body height. The outer margin of the dorsal fin is slightly concave. 
The pectorals are as long as the head, but are much smaller in young indivi- 
duals. They are separated from the base of the ventrals by a short distance. 
The origin of the ventrals is almost vertically below the insertion of the dorsal. 
They are slightly shorter than the pectorals and separated from the base of the 
anal. The insertion of the anal is almost equidistant from the base of the 
caudal and the origin of the ventrals. It is as long as the ventrals and, 
in. some specimens, when laid flat, reaches the base of the caudal. ..The caudal 
fin is longer than the head and almost as high as long. 

The scales are moderately large and there are 28-29 scales along the lateral 
line and 9 rows in a transverse series, S-| rows being between the base of 
the dorsal fin and the lateral line and 3i rows between the lateral line 
and the base of the ventrals. In specimen No. 2312 from Canara, however, 
there are only 8 rows of scales in a transverse series (4-| -f3|). The number 
of predorsal scales varies from 10 to 12. The dorsal, anal and caudal fins 
have scaly sheaths at the bases. 

The colouration of the body is dark olivaceous green above the lateral line 
and lighter below. The outer margins of the scales are tipped with blackish 
pigments. There are 4 to 5 very fine and faint blackish longitudinal stripes 
along the body above the lateral line. The outer margin of the dorsal fin is 
blackish. All the fins are dusky. The rostral barbels are black. 

One specimen... 120 mm. long. 

Local name ... Shole kendi. 

This species is populary known as Carnatic carp. It is, how’ever, ‘ doubtful 
how far this designation has any scientific basis, for, certain other species so 
called have no more than a distant lesemblance to Barbus carnaiicus 
(Jerdon).’ ^ 

Measurements in millimetres. 



No. 2379 

Bhavani R. 

No. 2312 

Length of body without caudal fin ... 

240-0 

120 0 

62-0 

Height of body ... 

78-0 

35' 0 

17*0 

Length of head ... 

Sl-o 

■27*5 ; 

16-0 

Breadth of head 

36*0 

18-0 

8*5 

Height of head ... ... ... i 

44‘0 

•,',21-5„'- 

12*0 

Length of snout... 

/16-S„ v 

'7*5 

4‘S 

Diameter of eyes ... ... 

15*25 

9-0 

■/':5*5:r:;;^';::: 

Interorbital width 

230 

ITO 


Height of dorsal fin 

49-0 

.■■'■26-S ■ 

, >T5*:5 

Height of last undivided dorsal ray ... 

42-0 



Length of anal fin 

53-0 

20*0 

10*0 


^ Annandale, ^.—Rec, Bidi Mus, XVI, p. 135 (1919), 
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No. 2379 I 

Bhavani R. 

", 

No. 2312 

Length of pectoral fins, ..." ■ 

■ 

S2-S 

24-0 

12*0 

Leng't h of ventral fi ns ■ . . . ■ 

:■ 51-0 ■ 

21*0 ' 

11*0 

Length of caudal fin ... ' ■ 

59-5 

■ 33*5 


Length of caudal peduncle 

3P5 

16*5 

8*0 

Least height of caudal peduncle' 

30*0 

14-0 

7*0 


Barbus3micfopogon, var. raysorensis Jerdon. 


1849. Barbus my sorensis, Madras Jour n. Lit, & Sci,, XV, p. 312. 

Jerdon originally described the form from ‘ Cavery and its tributaries ’ in 
South India. His description is, however, very short and the only chief differ- 
entiating character that he mentioned is that the ‘snout is prominent, raised, 
covered with mucous pores Day merged Jerdon’s form in the synonymy of 
B, micropogou {Cuv. et Val.) and did not give it any status beyond saying that 
* The variety^, mysorensts, Jerdon, has numerous large pores on the snout and 
preorbital.’ ^ Besides the specimen from the Bhavani River, which I assign to 
Jerdon’s form there is another similar but much bigger specimen (No. 2411) 
from * Bowanny’ (apparently Bhavani or Bhawani) in the collection of the Zoo- 
logical Survey of India. This specimen bears a tag with the legend ^Barbus 
micropogon (var.) ’ in Day’s handwriting. I have very thoroughly examined 
the two specimens mentioned above and compared them with Day’s forma 
iypica of B. micropogon . (No. 2398 : figured by Day in his Fishes of India, pi. 
cxxxvi, fig. 3), from ‘ Wynaad ’ and have arrived at the definite conclusion 
that both the specimens from the Bhavani River, although closely allied to B, 
micropogon, are sufficiently distinct from it in the general outline of the body, 
the shape and size of the snout, etc. (Text-figs. 1 2) and should, therefore, 

be considered as a distinct fonn, 



Fig* 1.— Lateral view of anterior portion of Day’s specimen of Barbus 
micropogon var. mysorensis, (Nat. size) . 

D, 4/9 ; A. 3/5 ; P. 1/14 ; V. 1/9. 

The head is short and cone-shaped. Its length is contained 4i- times in the 
length of the body without the caudal. The breadth is equal to its length 

^ pay^ F. Fishes of India, p. 563 (1878). 
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behind the anterior third of the eyes. The height equals its length excluding 
the snout... The eyes are situated .in the middle of 'the head ; they are fairly 
large and., are contained. 3| times in the length of the head. The interorbita! 
region is more. or. less .flat and is wider than the diameter of the eyes. The 
snout Is obtusely pointed,. longer than the orbital width and covered with 
series of horny cone-shaped and pointed tubercles which extend as far back as 
the ^ anterior, margin . of the eyes. 'There are some .similar .tubercles on the 
preorbital region also. The mouth is horse-shoe shaped and its gape is 
moderate. The lips are fleshy. The maxillary barbels are longer than the 
diameter of the eyes w'hile the rostrals are about ^ the length of the maxlJIaries- 



Fig*. 2,— Lateral view of anterior portion of Day^s specimen of Barbus 
niicropogon, (Nat. size). 

The dorsal fin is situated nearer to the tip of the snout than to the base of the 
caudal. Its outer margin is concave. The last undivided dorsal ray is 
smooth, very strong, fiat and is almost as long as or slightly longer than the 
depth of the body below it. The base of the dorsal is equal to the length 
of the head behind the anterior margin or anterior third of the orbit. The 
pectorals are considerably shorter than the head and are separated from 
the origin of the ventrals by a short distance. The ventrals are inserted 
vertically below or slightly posterior to the insertion of the dorsal and are 
almost equal to or a little shorter than the pectorals. They are separated 
from the origin of the anal by a distance equalling half its own length. The 
anal is inserted midway between the origin of the ventrals and the base of the 
caudal. It is rather short with a more or less rounded outer margin, and, when 
laid flat, extends only to the middle of the caudal peduncle. The caudal fin is 
deeply furcate wilh equal pointed lobes. It is nearly IJ times longer than 
high. The scales are regularly arranged. There are 41-42 scales along the 
lateral line, 11 rows (7-|+ SJ) in a transverse series and 15 before the dorsal fin. 

The general colouration” of the body is olivaceous green with the dorsum 
comparatively dark. The outer margin of the clonsal and the anal fins are 
faintly tipped with black. 

One specimen ... 135 mm. long. 

Local name ... Korhi arranz. 

The following table shows some of the chief characters that differentiate 
Jerdon's form from B. micropogbn {sensu siricto)\^ 


B.. micropogon var. inysorensis. 

1. Head 4i: times in length of body. 

2. Snout pointed and covered with 

pointed tubercles. 

3. Anal fin when laid flat extends 

to the middle of caudal ped- 
uncle. 

4. 41-42 scales along lateral line. 

,5. 14-15 predorsal scales. 


B. micropogcn. 

1. Head less than 4 times in length 

of body. 

2. Snout blunt and without tuber- 

cles. 

3. Anal fin when laid flat extends to 

the base of caudal fin. 

4. 38-39 scales along lateral line. 

5. 12 predorsal scales. 


1./ ij xi. I y f jtj \j' iu jd I ly /t 1 ij JK/il-ji tll^l • i j V Ol * JCJiJCl' 


Rao and Sesbacbar {op. cit., p. 16) reported a form tnider the denomination 
B, mkfopogon from Mysore and observed that ‘ Mysore is known for its very 
large specimens of this fish. Especially tlie Cauvery supplies us a very large 
number of these fish.’ Since * Cavefy ’ is the type-locality of Jerdon’s form, 
it seems probable tliat the authors had the mysorensis before them, 

Meamrements in millirneires. 



B. micropogon var, 
mysoremis. 

B. micro - 
pogon. 

No. 2398. 

No. 2411. 

Bhavani R. 

Length of body without caudal fin ... ; 

170* 

13 vO 

152^0 

Height of the body 

48-0 

39*0 

43*0 

Length of head 

38-0 

34 0 

40*0 

Breadth of head ... ... 

22-0 

22*0 

23-0 

Height of head 

28*5 

25-0 

28‘0 

Length of snout 

15-0 

12-0 

14*0 

Diameter of eyes , ... 

12-0 

11*0 

11-5 

Interorbital width 

13*5 

11 ‘0 

j , 11*5 

Height of dorsal fin 

43-0 i 

42 0 

42-0 

Height of last undivided dorsal ray ... 

42*5 

41*5 

i . 42*5 

Length of anal fin 

29-0 

22*5 

' 28*5 

Length of pectoral fins ... ... j 

32’5 

29-0 

3C’0 

Length of ventral fins ■... ... ; 

31- 

'27-0 

27*0 

Length of caudal fin 

35-0 


40*0 

Length of caudal peduncle 

28*5 

23-5 

21*0 

Least height of caudal peduncle 

18-0 

15 0 

16 0 


Danio (Danio) aequipinnatus (McClell.). 

1839. Ferilampus mquipinnatus, McClelland, Asiat. Research, XIX (2). 
p. 383, pL lx, fig. 1. 

1878. Danio cequipinnatns, Day, Fish. India, p. S96, pi. cl. fig. 5. 

1889. Danio cequipimiat us. Day, Fatm. Brit. Ind,, Fish, I, p. 356, fig. Ill, 

1929. Danio cequipmnatus, Prashad <& Mukerji, Rec, Ind. Mus., XXXI* 

■ :P, 20.^ ■ ■ 

Myers^ observes that in this species the insertion of the anal is ‘ under 
about the ninth dorsal ray I have examined a large series of specimens of 
this species from various localities in India, Burma, Siam, etc., and find that the 
anal is situated vertically below the sixth or the seventh dorsal ray. Further, 
according to him the rostral barbels are * as long as eye But in all the 
specimens that I have examined they are generally half to three-fourths the 
orbital width. 

One specimen ... 61 mm. long. . , 

Local name ... Orichik condee. 


^ Myers, G, ^.-Amer, Mus. Novitaks, No. 150, p, 3 (1924), 
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Bfirilius gateasis (Cwv. et Val. ) . 

1844. Leuclsciis graiensis^ Cuvier & Valenciennes, IJisi. Nai, IVhsou, 
XVIi, p. 309, pi. 503. 

1878, Barilhis gaiensis^ Day, Fish. India, p. 592, pi. cxlis, fig. 2. 

1SS9. Bari/ius gafensis, Day, Faun. Brit. bid.. Fish., I, p. 349. 

1924. Barilius gatensis, Fowler, Acad. A\ti. Sci. Pkild,, Ixxvi, p. 78. 

I have examined Day’s two specimens of the species (Cat. 871) from the 
Nilgiris and I find that in both of these as well as in the individual from the 
Bhavani River, there are present very .thin, and short .maxillary barbels. The 
specimens are provided with a series of small pointed tubercles on the snout, 
some p.ortion of the cheek and the lower jaw. The pecto.ra! fins are as long as 
the head behind the anterior third of' the eyes and almost reach the ventral s, 
.which latter extend only to the vent. The length of the anal fin is as long as the 
length of the head behind the middle of the eyes. 

There are 12 vertical black bars descending from 3 scales below the dorsal 
line. Six or seven smaller and much narrower bars .originate from a -couple of 
scales below and alternate with the first series. They extend further down than 
those in the first row. 

One specimen ... 73 mm. long. 

Local name .. Wa-naii kendi. 


ScapModon brevidorsalis (Day). 

1873. Semihlotus brevidorsalis, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. London, p. 239. 

1877. Scaphiodon drevidorsalis, Day, Fish. India, p. 552, pi. cxxxiii, fig, 2. 

1889. Scaphiodon brevidorsalh , Day, Faun. Brit bid., Fish.,\, p.“2S6, 
fig. 98.^ 

1927. Scaphiodon breri dorsalis, Rao & Seshachar, Half-yearly Joiirn. 
Mysore Univ., I, No, 2, p. 15. 

D. 3/11 ; A. 3/5 ; P. 1/13 ; V, 1/9. 

The length of the head, of the caudal fin and the height of the body are 
contained 4i, slightly less than 4 and a little over 3 times respectively in the 
length of the body without the caudal. The eyes are situated almost in the 
middle of the length of the head and are contained 3 times in the length of the 
latter. There are several rows of small tubercles across the snout. 

The origin of the dorsal fin is nearer to the tip of the snout than to the base 
of the caudal. The last osseous ray is shorter than the longest branched ray 
and is nearly equal to the length of tlie head. The pectorals are slightly shorter 
than the length of the head and do not extend to the base of the ventrals w^hich 
latter are as long as the former and do not quite reach the base of the anal. 

The body above the lateral line is dusky while the portion below is yellowish 
to white. There is a blackish band along the lateral line from behind the angle 
of the opercles to the base of the caudal fin. 

One specimen ... 76 mm. long, 

Local name ... Patty kendi. 

Scaphiodon nashii (Day), 

1868, Barbus Nashii, Day, Proc. ZooL Soc. London, p. 584. 

1877. Scaphiodon Nashii, Day, Fish. India, p. 552, pi. cxxxiii, fig. 3. 

1889. Scaphiodon nashii. Day, Faun. Brit, hid.. Fish., I, p. 285. 

1927. Scaphiodon nashii, Rao & Seshachar, Half-yearly Joiirn. Mysore 
Univ., I, No. 2, p. 15. 


^ The figure 98 in the Fauna of British India, Fishes, I, p. 286, has wrongly 
been referred to Scaphiodon brevidorsalis by Day. It is, in fact, a reduced 
replica of the figure of Scaphiodon nashii published in his Fishes of India, 
pi. cxxxiii, fig. 3. 
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D. 3/11 ; A. 3/5 ; P. 1/13 ; V. 1/9. 

Theiength of tbe head/ of the caudal fin and the height of the ^hody are 
contained 41, 3| and 3i times respectively in the length of the body without the 
caudal fin/^The head is slightly higher than broad. The eyes are situated 
almost in the middle of the length of the head. The interorbital space is more 
or less fiat and equal to the diameter of the eyes. The snout is slightly 
longer than the orbital width, and covered with series of tubercles. 

The mouth is very characteristic (Text fig. 3), It is small and horse-shoe 
shaped with rather thick and continuous lips. The horny covering of the lower 
jaw is somewhat swollen but not very hard. Day ^observes that the ‘ mouth in 
this species alters so with age, that until I had compared specimens of my Osieo« 
chilns malabaricm’^ Urith gradations of Scaphiodon Nashii since obtained 
I could not have believed in their being identical. In the young the jaws are 
compressed, each with a cartilaginous covering; the lips are thick and con- 
tinuous, not continued across the chin. As age increasevS the mouth widens, 
the cartilaginous covering becomes more horny, and the colour of the fish 
alters.' This description agrees very closely with the character of the mouth 
of the specimen from the Bhavani River, 

The origin of the dorsal fin is much 
nearer to the tip of the snout than to the 
base of the caudal. The longest ray of the 
dorsal fin is nearly If ti mes in the depth of 
the body below it. The last undivided 
dorsal ray is rather ' weak. The base of 
the dorsaifin is almost equal to its height. 
The outer margin is more or less straight. 
The pectorals are falciform, slightly 
smaller than the head and separated from 
the origin of the ventrals by a consider- 
able distance. The ventrals are inserted 
vertically below the 4th branched ray of 
the dorsal, shorter than the pectorals and 
extend to the anal opening. The anal is 
twice as long as it is broad' at the base and 
does not quite reach the caudal. The 
caudal is deeply furcate and is longer than 
it is high at its free end. The central rays 
which are the shortest are about times 
in the entire length of the fin. 

There are 40-41 scales along the lateral 
line, I2f;fotvs:in,-a; series, 7-J 

rows .'being* abpye 'the . lateral line and 5 
■mp%sbeiweehlhe:i^ the base 

oi, the ventrals. In front of,, the origin of 

Fig. 3. —Ventral view of Scaphio-^ the dorsal there are 18 scales. The coloiir- 
doii nashii from Bhavani River.' ation of .the specimen agre'ds entirely with 
X If . • ' , Day's description. ‘ " 

One specimen- ... 115 mm. long. 

Local name ■ ... Kari moti kandi. 

Remarks, ---In general facies, character -of the pharyngeal bone and teeth, 
etc., the specimen agrees perfectly with a The proportions of its 

body, the position and composition of the fins and the characteristic colouration 
highly suggest that it is S, nashii. It is only the shape of the month and the 
character of the lips that are unlike a Scaphiodon, Unfortunately, I have no 
authenticated material of this species at my disposal at present for comparison, 
and I have, therefore, greatly relied on Day's remarks in regard to the vari- 
ability of the shape and size of the mouth and the lips in this species. 



Day, Fishes of India^ p. 552, foot-note. 

* In all probability this is a misnomer. Day does not seem to have called 
anything by this name. ‘ 
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Measurements in m ill metres . 

Leagth.ol body caudal fiu,. , ■ ■, ... , . , .. 

'Height-of body ... ' ' ■' 

■Length.' of head ; ' ...■■' 

Breadth of head ... . 

Height of head ... ... ■ ■■■... 

Length of snout ... ... .... 

Diameter of eyes ...• .... ... 

Interorbital width ... 

Height of dorsal fin ... ... 

Height of last undivided dorsal ray ... 

Length of anal fin ... 

Length of pectoral fins ... ... 

Length of ventral fins ... ... 

Length of caudal fin 
Length of caudal peduncle 
Least height of caudal peduncle 


Bhavani R. 

115*0 

35*0 

25*0 

16-0 

... , ■ 19*0 ■ 

9 * 0 ' ■ 

8*0 
10-0 
23*5 
23*5 
23*0 
24*0 
23*5 

... ' 34 * 5 ' 

17*0 
14*0 



THE BUTTERFLIES OF THE SIMLA HILLS 


BY 

G. W. V. deRhe-Phtlipe, f.e.s. 

Part I 

The passion for collecting something is ingrained in most of ns, and Nature 
around very frequently provides the material for the satisfaction of this trait in 
our characters. Yet, in spite of its wonderful wealth of insect life, the collection 
and study of butterflies and moths is not exactly a ‘ popular ' hobby in India. 
For one thing, there is, as a rule, too little leisure ; and the climate, except 
perhaps in the Hills, is apt to discourage and damp the enthusiasm of the few 
who have the time and inclination for the field work which is not only an 
important but also the most fascinating side of the pursuit of any branch of 
Natural History, But more responsible than anything else for this lack of 
interest is perhaps the fact that the path of the aspiring entomologist or 
botanist to the deeper knowledge by which alone interest can be maintained 
is so beset with difficulties. He has not, as in England and America, compara- 
tively cheap and easily obtainable hand-books on his subject to aid and 
encourage him through his early perplexities of classification and nomen- 
clature ; nor has he, to any appreciable extent, the stimulation provided by the 
example of others with the same bent, or. the advantages of companionship 
and co-operation in mutual interests enjoyed in the membership of Natural 
History Associations and Clubs. 

There is little doubt, however, that the study of the Indian Lepidoptera is 
beginning to appeal to a much wider circle than has hitherto been the case. 
Till now, the field of butterflies has been limited to a comparatively small 
group of workers such as Atkinson, Marshall, Watson, Bingham, Bell, deNice- 
ville and Evans, whose attentions have been directed more to the butterflies of 
India as a whole, and whose books are the standard works on the subject. 
India is, however, almost a continent with large areas which are quite distinc- 
tive climatically and zoologically ; and unless the fauna of each of these is 
studied and listed, the records of distribution of species and races must, to 
some extent, be incomplete. Brigadier Evans’ latest work, the ‘ Identification 
of Indian Butterflies’, which recently appeared in the Journal of the Bombay 
Natural History Society and has since been published in book form, has brought 
these records up to the limits of our present knowledge ; and the fact that he 
has not only been able to extend the previously known distribution of some 
species, but has also been able to add some new species and to separate clearly 
differentiated local races of many old species, is in itself proof that there is still 
work to be done. - 

There is another direction in which our knowledge of Indian butterflies is 
still very backward . This is in connection with the egg, larval and pupal stages 
of the life history of a large number of species. Mr, T, R, Bell has broken new 
ground here, and his papers on the * Common Butterflies of the Plains of 
India which also appeared in the Journal, have done much towards adding to 
our former scanty store of information. But his work has lain more in't he 
districts of Western and Southern India, and there is still a large field for 
similar observation and study in the northern and eastern areas and in Burma. 
In India, unfortunately, this branch of work presents some diffictilties. It 
needs some degree of settled residence, not interrupted by long absences from 
headquarters and not subjected to sudden transfers ; and it demands time and 
infinite patience. There are not too many folk in India who work under these 
happy conditions ; but there is so much to be done that it is to be hoped that 
naturalists in these localities, with inclination and facilities for this side of the 
subject, will turn their attention to it and record the results, 
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Still, there is much useful work -which cati be done even by those who caimot 
find opportunities for breeding and studying the earlier stages of their bntter* 
flies. Gaps in our knowledge of butterfly life' in' 'India have yet to be filled ; 
and this .can be done by th-j obse.rvation, study. and listing of^tiie species and 
races to be found in each of the districts -of the country, with notes of the times 
and periods of their appearance, nature of the localities usually affected by 
each, and descriptions of seasonal and -other-variations, if any. Such lists not 
only provide specialist students with valuable information as totiie distribution 
of species and local races and phases of their life-history, but will also, if avail- 
able and obtainable, encourage and help many others who, i am sure, are 
collectors and students in embryo, but who are deterred from anything beyond 
mere ‘ collecting '* by the absence of literature on their hobby, 

^ Some .particular localities in India have already been worked over by a few 
enthusiasts. The results have been recorded and may be found in the Jouniais 
of the Bombay Natural History Society, .of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
.'occasionally in the Transactions and Proceedings of the. Zoological and. 
Entomological Societies of London,. It is unfortunate that these are mot 
easily traceable and not always readily obtainable ; but they do exist, and any 
one who is keen could probably get copies of what he wants by enlisting the ■ 
aid of the Societies. A list of these ‘ Lists’ or papers would be useful and I 
hope at some future date to get one out. 

Some of these lists were made up very many years ago and could probably 
be revised and brought up to date with advantage ,* while there is little doubt 
that all could be added to from time to time. And the lists we have, do not, 
by any manner of means, complete the Indian region. The Madras plains and 
the Mysore plateau have certainly not been fully explored, nor have the 
Eastern coastal districts and Ghats where a very interesting butterfly fauna 
should be found. The upland plains of Central India and Chota Nagpur, 
with their broken-up hills and large areas of forest country, must be the home 
of many fine insects, but, though we know of many to be found there, we 
have no really complete list of the butterfly inhabitants. Assam is a butterfly 
collectors’ paradise, and though we have records of what may be found in the 
Khasi Hills, the Naga Hills and in Cacbar, these cover only a small portion of 
its hill country and there is yet much to learn of the insects of its river valleys 
and its vast forests; Parts of the long Gaagetic Plain and of the Punjab and 
much of the arid deserts of Raj putana’ and Sind still remain to be worked up. 
Very little is known of the butterflies of Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier regions, w^here*we get a quite distinct type of fauna. And there are 
still many gaps in the listing of the long stretch of the Himalayan Range with its 
gradual variations of fauna from the Palearctic type of the extreme northwest 
io the Iiid'o-Malayan groups of the East. • 

One of these gaps is the area from and including Kashmir in the north to 
Mussoorie and its environs in the south-east. Brigadier Evans has given us a 
list of the butterflies in the Chitral country, and Mr. Mackinnon, years ago, 
made a very complete catalogue of what were found in and around Mussoorie. 
It might be thought that these two lists would be a sufficient guide to the 
fauna of the intervening tracts of the s.ame mountainous country, but it is 
rather an interesting fact that this is not the case. The Chitral butterflies are 
distinctly and preponderatingly Palearctic ; and as we proceed south-eastwards 
there is a gradual but quite definite change till, by the time we reach 
Mussoorie and Kumaon, there is a strong element of the eastern fauna. 
Several species are, it is true, to be found throughout this stretch of country ; 
but there are others which while common in, 'say Kashmir, are distinctly rare by 
the time we get to Dalhonsie and will not be found at all in the Simla 
District. Conversely, there are quite a number of species wffiich figure in the 
Mussoorie lists and are not rare there, which are scarcer and scarcer as we 
proceed west and finally disappear altogether from the local fauna. 

With its large European population and its schools, there are probably more 
collectors of sorts in Simla than in any other locality in India, the Darjeeling 
Hills perhaps excepted. In my butterfly expeditions round Simla, I met many 
more folk — grown-up people, not only schoolboys— with nets and collecting 
impedimenta than I had done anywhere else in all my wanderings in India. 
It was quite a common experience, when exploring some likely nullah, to 
gome across one or two others bent on the same mission ; and there were 
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far more opporttinities for talking * butterflies ’ than is usually the case in an 
Indian station. 

Yetj strange though it may seem, there appears to be no list or account of 
the butterflies which are to be found in the hill districts of which Simla is the 
headquarters. At any rate, I have not been able to discover any such compila- 
tion, and I know of others anxious to obtain information who were equally 
unsuccessful. I propose, in this paper, to try and supply this want; and I 
hope it will be of use, not only to the many school lads in Simla who are keen 
on this matter and to others who take it up as a recreation during a period of 
service there, but also to more advanced workers in their researches into the 
distribution of species and races. 

My notes are based mainly on my own collecting and observations during 
occasional visits to Simla between 1911 and 1921 and during a four year period 
of service there later. I have, in addition, embodied all information and 
particulars I have gathered at various times from other collectors working in 
the area, and I have to thank many, and notably Brigadier Evans, for a good 
deal of interesting and useful information. The list should be fairly complete, 
especially as I have included, marked with an asterisk, all species of which I 
have no personal experience or first-hand knowledge but which have been 
recorded from the neighbourhood by various writers. A few other species, 
though they do not yet appear to have been taken within the limits, may 
reasonably be expected to occur and will possibly be discovered as time goes 
on. These will be mentioned and I will leave it to future workers to record 
their actual occurrence, if ever this is definitely established. 

Before dealing with the various species themselves, it will, perhaps, be as 
well to give a "brief description of the country to which these notes more 
particularly apply; and to mention some of the localities which my own 
experience has shown to be good general collecting grounds. The area covered 
is roughly that within a fifty mile radius of Simla and takes in the tract of 
mountain and valley from the sprtrs of the Sewaliks below Kalka to the upper 
reaches of the Sutlej and Giri rivers. It lies wholly within the outer ranges 
of the Himalayas ; and situated thus, provides a great variation of altitude 
from the 2,000 ft. above sea level of Kalka and the valleys debouching into the 
plains to the 12,000 and 13,000 ft. of mountain masses like Huttoo and M’Arali 
and other peaks of the interior. Every description of country, except, 
ot cour.se, expanses of flat plains, is to be found— -the broken foothills and 
nullahs bordering on the Dun, deep valleys like those of the Gumber and Asni 
and similar streams, the low basins of the Sutlej and Giri livers, bare expanses 
of grass lands on the southern slopes of the numerous spurs, heavy and damp 
forests such as those on the inner faces of Jakko, Shali and Huttoo, and open 
and wind swept hill-tops ten thousand feet and more up in the air. We might, 
indeed, by extending the area a little further inland, get into the regions of 
snow in the mighty mountains and high passes just beyond the Sutlej and 
bordering on Kulu. 

With such a range of altitude and such a variety of terrain, there is naturally 
a corresponding diversity of vegetation. It changes from the sub-tropical 
jungle of the lower foothills, past the, cacti and long- leafed pines and rank 
grasses of the outer spurs, to the deodars and silver oaks and ilex of Simla 
knd its environs, and on to the brown oaks and firs of the Huttoo forests 
and the semi-alpine flora of the inner mountains. Collet’s ‘ Flora Simlaensis 
though written many years ago and rather severely botanical, is a mine of 
information on the vegetation of the District ; but to the ordinary individual, 
interested in the trees he sees as* he proceeds into the Hills or wanders about 
the country, I would commend a little pamphlet in which was reproduced 
a lecture on the subject once given by E. C. Buck to a long defunct Simla 
Natural History Society. I cannot say whether it is still possible to get this 
publication ; but if so, it will be found to give a very vivid and fascinatiug 
account of the trees of the different zones. 

Butterflies are to be seen in Simla practiGaUy all the year round. They 
are naturally not prominent in the cold winter months, but I have seen 
Vanessas and a stray Colias or two even in December and January with 
snow on the ground, Down near Kalka quite a variety are to be seen right 
through the cold months. They are most abundant and varied in the late 
spring and early summer;’ and, after a period of comparative thinning out 
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during the fogs and wet of tfae monsoon,' they come into their own again In the 
gorgeous weather of the autumn weeks. There is thus always some interest 
; for the 'collector ; but the 'best months- are undoubtedly May and June and 
from mid-September to, the end of October. ^ To get even a moderately re» 
.presentative series, one must be on the zfjve s^ll through the weeks from 
: the days when the first signs of spring appear til! the frosts come in November 
and December. . Quite a number of the ■ species which are on the wing in 
the spring and summer do not' appear at ail after the monsoon has broken ; 
and, conversely, some of the autumn species have no spring broods.. .Not a 
few kinds, moreover, have a very .short .period of flight— -possibly not mo.re than 
a, fortnight or three weeks— and if not- taken then, will not be seen again. till 
. the following year. 

All the more common. species can be seen and taken almost anywhere,- and 
it is quite worthwhile spending half -an 'hour in a sunny garden or on, some 
open saddle on the ridges. But the earnest seeker after good things must go 
further afield' and work -for the-m in their own particular haunts. As, a general 
rule,'- nullahs where there is a stream of running .water - and which' are not 
too heavily 'wooded ■ are good collecting grounds. So also are open plateaus 
on hill tops and some dips in the ridges and clearings through the woods 
which many butterflies seem to use as passages for flight from one locality 
to another. The grassy slopes of some of the spurs are often surprisingly 
rich in the sun-loving varieties. There are many such favoured spots" in 
Simla or within easy reach and any one who does a bit of wandering with 
a net will soon discover several for himself. Apart from ‘popular resorts’, 
the rambler at large, moving away from highways and byways, will often 
come upon some patch of ground favoured by some special species, and thus, 
in the course of an hour or so, pick up quite a nice little group of some 
kind he may have been wailing for years to find. 

One of the very best collecting grounds I know is the San Damiano nullah 
behind the Mashobra-Mahasu ridge. It is worth a periodical visit, even from 
Simla. There is quite a good one behind Jakko, while the little valley beyond 
Summer Hill, running down to the Chadwick Falls, usually teems with insect 
life. Some years ago, the bed of the Simla River and the stream flowing past 
Annandale were worth exploring, but I have not been to these in recent years. 
The Glen is fair, but is usually too thickly overgrown for comfort. Annandale 
was once a favourite coUecting ground for boys, but has now, I think, become 
too much of a laid-out pleasure-ground to attract any but the more common 
species ,* while the Waterworks area, once an excellent butterfly locality, is now 
closed to the public. Other places round Simla worth an occasional visit are 
the grassy slopes of the spur below Bishop Cotton’s School, the glades and 
nullahs on the Tara Devi Hill, certain stretches of the Himalayan -Tibet road 
between the old toll bar and Mashobra and between Mahasu and Pagu ; while 
the country round Mahasu itself and, very especially, the plateau on the top of 
Kufri Hill should, under no circumstances, be neglected. Of spots further 
afield, I might mention some of the valleys and ravines Which abound in the 
broken country round Kalka, the bridle path up to KasauU, the nullahs and 
open hill sides between Solon Brewery and Kandaghat on the railway, the 
ridge along which runs the road from Simla to Chail, the road from Narkanda 
to Baghi and beyond, and the slopes and plateaus on Huttoo. I believe, though 
I have not been able to explore it myself, that good butterflies are to be found 
along the road to Mussoqrie where it rises to Paternalla to cross the ridge 
leading to the Chor, and the Chor itself should give good hunting. 

An energetic collector, with patience and powers of observation, who can 
give a little lime each season to these localities and can, in addition, look over 
some of the higher country beyond the Sutlej and bordering on Tibet, should 
be able, in the course of three or four years, to get together a very representa- 
tive series of the butterflies of this part of the North-west Himalayas. As will 
be seen from the list which follows, a complete collection would include some- 
thing like two hundred and fifty species or distinct local races— a total large 
enough to sustain interest for a very long time. Some of these butterflies are 
extraordinarily rare— within the district at any rate— but there is always the hope 
of picking up these prizes. There is the chance, too, that species not hitherto 
recorded from this part of the country will be discovered either as wanderers 
from their own proper habitat or as having established themselves in some out 
of the way spot not yet explored by collectors. Would it be too much to ask of 



aDy one who has such fortune, that he should report the find in some Society’s 
Journal ? It is oalj’ in this way that complete lists can be maintained. 

In the earlier stages of butterfly nomenclature in India, many insects were 
either, on the one hand, given individual specific rank though almost 
inclistingiiishabiy near to already known and named species ; or were, on the 
other hand, merged with other species though presenting constant minor 
variations. Modern science is developing the practice of differentiating groups 
which show constant variation as clearly defined local races of an earlier named 
specific type and the adoption of the trinomial system of nomenclature to 
denote the place within the species. Brigadier Evans, in his recent valuable 
work on the * Identification of Indian Butterflies has used this system as far 
as it is possible in the present state of our knowledge, and I follow him 
throughout. 

There has been, in recent years, a change in the order in which the various 
families are placed. Earlier writers put the Danaidce and Nymphalidi:e first, 
followed by the Lycmnidis and then by the Papiliofiidt's, Pieridcs and 
Hesperidce, Seitz, in his Macrolepidoptera of the Worlds has brought the 
Papiliontdis and Pieridee to the front of the order, and modern authorities 
generally adopt this arrangement. I have compiled my list accordingly. 

Each species or recognized race which has been definitely recorded from the 
area dealt with, is given a serial number in the list. Any not actually reported 
but which there is a reasonable chance of finding, are mentinoned without a 
serial number. The reference numbers in brackets (e.g. Bing. 33, de N. 272, 
Ev. FS(8) ), are those under which the species appear in The Fauna of 
Indiay * Butterflies The Butterflies of India^ and the Identification of 
Indian Butterflies . These will indicate to the reader where a full diagnosis 
and description of the insect may be found, 

PAPILIONIDuE. 

As might be expected in a region where the Palearctic type predominates, 
the Papilios are not very prominent in the Simla Hills. Several species are to 
be found, but only a very few are in any sense common, and then only in the 
country bordering on the plains or in their more favoured haunts. Most of the 
species found are distinctly rare. Few as they are, however, the Papilios pro- 
vide some of the largest as w*el1 as the most striking butterflies of the district. 

Byasa aristolochiae arisfolochiae. Fabricus 
(Bing. 490; Ev. A2(10) ). 

This insect is very common in Southern and Continental India and appears 
occasionally in the Eastern and Central Punjab, but I have never come across 
it in the hills round Simla nor have I been able to trace a definite record of its 
capture. It is, however, not at all improbable that an odd specimen or two 
would be picked up in the country below Kalka. 

1. Byasa philoxetius philoxenus. Gray. 

(Bing. SCO ; Ev, A2 (15) ). 

2. Byasa dasarada ravana. Moore. 

(Bing. 500 ; Ev. A2 (16) ). 

These two closely- related species are very similar in appearance and flight and , 
indeed, have not always been separated. They might well be dealt with 
together. Neither is often taken or seen in collections made in the district. 1 
have seen butterflies which certainly were one or the other of these species on 
two or three occasions— always in the spring or early summer months — flying 
down the hill on the Simla-Mashobra road below the Retreat. They seem to 
have a most annoying habit of flying high out of reach. 

3. Chilasa agestor govindra. Moore. 

(Bing. 529 ; Ev. A3 (1) ). 

Is said not to be rare, but for all that, is seldom seen in collections. This is 
probably because it is on the wing for a short period only and then in the very 
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early spring weeks before people have, moved up from the plains and before 
those who winter in Sim.Ia think, it. -worth while bringing out their nets. A 
friend who was keen enough' to go -out at this unpromising season, lold me 
had, taken two or three each .spring' flying round the oak trees high upon 
Jakko ; and I once saw one myself in similar surroundings on Summer Hill. 

4. Chilasa dytia clytia. Linmetis. 

(Bing. 532 ; Ev. A 3 (5)). 

The dissimilis form of this species is found along the foot of the Himalayas, 
commonly as ■ far west as the Mussoorie Dun, and very much ,mo,re, rarely 
further west. I have seen one or two 'specimens said to have been caught in the 
ivooded country where the Ghaggar river emerges from the bills, 

5. Papilio profenor protenor. Cramer. 

(Bing.515; Ev. A 4 (6)). 

Has been recorded as occurring between Kashmir and Kumaon, but I have 
no personal knowledge of its having been taken anjwvhere west of Mussoorie. 
It is not common even there and would be still rarer to the west. 

6. Papilio polycfor poiycfor, Boisduval. 

(Bing. 538; Ev. A 4 (9)). 

This beautiful butterfl>% the * moonal * of the Simla school boy^ is not 
uncommon in the localities it especially favours, and may sometimes even foe 
seen in gardens in Simla. There generally seem to foe a few flying about the 
grassy slopes of the hillsides near Salogra station on the Kalka-Simla Railway, 
and it was at one time fairly abundant along the toe of the Kaithu spur and in 
the valley between this spur and Elysium Hill. It is also fond of open nullahs 
where there is running water. Flies throughout the spring, summer and early 
autumn. Usually difficult to obtain in perfect condition as the tails break off 
very easily, and particularly so in the autumn when most of the specimens are 
badly worn. 

* 7. Papilio arctofus aritis. Rothschild. 

(Bing. 541 ; Ev. A 4 (11)). 

Another bbauty of the insect world. Common in the spring and summer in 
Kashmir and the adjoining hills from 8,000 to 10,000 ft., but becoming rarer 
eastwards. In the Simla Hills, it will be found only in the inner hills in the 
Huttoo-Baghi country, though it may also occur on the Cbor range, 

8. Papilio polytes romulus. Cramer. 

(Bing. 522 ; Ev. A 4 (25)). 

Not uncommon in the plains and lower hills where I have seen it within a 
few miles of Kalka ; but it does not, as far as my experience goes, extend to any 
distance into the bills. The monsoon and early autumn months seem to be the 
best times for it. 

9, Papilio demoleus detnoleus. Linnseiis. 

(Bing. 507; Ev. A4(27)). 

Very common in the plains and lower hills but does not extend beyond the 
zone of the lime tree on which its larva feeds. I have seen specimens in the 
neighbourhood of Kalka, and it may perhaps go up as high as Solon ; but any- 
thing beyond this, would be most unusual. Flies spring and autumn. 

10. Papilio machaon sphyrus. Hubner, 

(Bing. SOS; Ev. A 4 (29)). 

This eastern cousin of our English * swallow tail * is common in the spring, 
and autumn. May be seen almost anywhere above ,5,000 ft,, but grassy slopes, 
and meadows are its favourite country. It was often almost abundant on the 
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summit of Kufri Hill and around Narkanda. Once, as a boy very many years 
a^o, I found this butterfly in large numbers on the lower slopes of the Kaithu 
spur, where its larvae swarmed on an evil smelling shrub which is common at 
.lower. elevations in these hills. 

’**13. Patliysa eurous kashmireusis. Rothschild. 

(Bing. 548; Ev. A 5 (1)). 

Recorded from ‘ Kashmir to Kumaon but I have never come across it in the 
Simla Hills. On the analogy of its habits in the more easterly part of its range, 
it should be found only at low elevations near the foot of the hills. 

12. Zetides sarpedon sarpedon, Linnaeus. 

(Bing. 557; Ev. A 6 (2)). 

Not particulary common anywhere in the area, but may be seen occasionally 
from about 7,000 ft. downwards in the summer and early autumn. Is attracted 
by flowers round which I have taken nearly all my specimens here and 
elsewhere. 

13. Zetides cloantbus. Westwood. 

(Bing, 556; Ev. A6 (l)). 

Not uncommon, but needs looking for. This butterfly has a most exasperat- 
ing habit of flying round some favourite tree— often an isolated one— out of 
reach of the net. It is consequently not generally easy to capture. I remember 
one particular tree on the top of Kufri Hill where it was almost a certain find. 

I have also taken it on Jakko and on the Kaithu spur in exactly similar circum- 
stances. Sometimes frequents the beds of hill streams where it settles on 
patches of damp sand. Flies June to October and even November. It does 
not, in the Western Himalayas, go much below 5,000 ft. 

*14. Parnassius Jacqueraontii jacquemontU. Boisduval. 

(Bing. 561 ; Ev. A 13 (2)). 

* 15. Parnassius epaphus epaphus. Oberthur. 

(Bing. 562; Ev. A 13 (3)) 

Both of these ‘ Apollos * are essentially Alpine insects. They are to be found 
from Kashmir to Kumaon, but not below 11,000 to 12,000 ft., and would there- 
fore be confined to the higher ranges of the interior. 1 have not taken either 
myself within the district, but it is possible that they may sometimes fly on 
Huttoo and other peaks. 

16 > Parnassius hardwickeii hardwickeii. Gray. 

(Bing. 543 ; Ev. A 13 (4)). 

The only species of the genus which, in the Himalayas, comes down to 
comparatively low elevations. It may be taken even in Simla, where I have 
seen ii more than once within the station, the slopes near Sanjouli generally 
harbouring one or two. ^ To_ find it at all commonly we must, however, go 
further inland. The plateau on Kufri Hill, Narkanda and Huttoo will almost 
invariably produce specimens. Is on the wing both in the spring and early 
summer andin the autumn ; and, since it is a butterfly of the snows, it will 
probably be found in the winter months. I have taken it late in November at 
any rate. • It affects open slopes and meadows where there is grass and alpine 
vegetation. 

PIERIDJR. 

Several of the species are so abundant in individuals, that the Pierid^, in 
contrast to the Papilios, are always a good deal in evidence among the butter- 
flies of the Simla Hills. They do not, as a general rule, like heavily wooded 
country,, but in more open^surroundings, they will be found abroad everywhere 
in gardens, in the meadows and about" the , grass slopes ; along the nullahs and 
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in at3d out of tbe scrub. Some. of the different specks of each genus are so 
alike that it Is usually advisable to -catch and examine even the most ordinary 
looking individuals at any rate till some sort -of famiiarlty with their respective 
little ways has been attained. , 

Balt! a featleri htitler i. Moore . 

CBmg. 583 ; Ev, B 2 (2 )). 

■^Included on, . the strength of' having. , been, recorded * from Kashmir to 
Kumaon k but I doubt whether it will be found any^vhere nearer than the 
Tibet border. . 

SyncW® ausoaia daphalis. Moore. 

(Bing. 602; Ev. B3 (3) }. 

Also recorded, from the North-West Himalayas, but I have not met it 
anywhere nea.rer than the extreme north of the Punjab. Ic. may perhaps be 
found straggling into the edge of our limits in the interior. 

Pieris caiidice kalora. Moore. 

(Bing. 600; Ev. B4 (2) ). 

Another higher Alpine species which, from its recorded distribution, might 
possibly be found on the lofty ranges beyond the Sutlej. 

17. Pieris napi ajaka. Moore. 

(Bing. 594; Ev. B4 (7) ). 

Fairly common though not so abundant as the other two * whites \ brassiccs 
and canidia. These others are so common and ubiquitous that any insect of 
similar general appearance is often passed by casually and the local race of 
thus escapes notice. 

18, Pieris canidia canidia. Sparrman, 

(Bing. 593; Ev. B4 (10) ). 

The ‘ small cabbage ^ is common everywhere throughout the spring, summer 
and autumn, but appears to be most plentiful after the monsoon. 

19. Pieris brassicaj, Linnaeus. 

(Bing, 590. Ev. B 4 (11) ). 

This insect, the almost cosmopolitan * large cabbage % is abundant from 
early spring to late autumn. Occasional specimens may even be seen some- 
times on sunny days in the depth of winter. ■ 

20. Aporia leucodice soracte. Moore. 

(Bing. 584; Ev. B5 (1) ). 

Exceedingly common in May and June, but disappears entirely with the 
arrival of the monsoon and there is no autumn brood. It is particularly fond 
of the common wild barberry bushes round which it swarms. 

* 21. Aporia nafoeliica nabellica. Boisduval. 

(Bing. 586 ; Ev. B 5 (2) ). 

Has a range from Kashmir to Kumaon, and though I have never taken it 
myself, there is little doubt that it will be found in the Huttoo neighbourhood. 
Is rare at the best of times, and does not come below 8,000 ft. Usually a 
spring butterfly. 

22. Aporia agathon phryxe. Boisduval. 

(Bing. 587 ; Ev.B 5(4) ). 

May be seen very occasionally in Simla itself, but is not plentiful anywhere 
in the district. All the few specimens 1 have taken in the area were found on 
the northern slopes of Kufri Hill on the road to Fagii. It seems to be on the 
wing only for a .short period just before the rains. 
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Bellas eiicharls. Drury. " , 

(Bing571,* Ev, B6{2)). 

Very commoo from Garliwal eastwards, and I have taken it in Delira Dun 
and seen one as far to the north-west as Lahore. It is not unlikely to be found, 
though rarely, in the strip of country between Kalka and the Sewaliks. 

23. Delias ' sanaca saiiaca, Moore* 

Delias l^eliadoiina beiladoiina. Fabricitis. 

(Bing. 577 ; Ev. B 6 (4) and (5) ). 

I put these together as they are usually treated as one species. Belladonna 
is fairly common, and in May and June may often be seen round the blossoms 
of the horse chestnut which attract them irresistibly. A few specimens may 
also be taken later in September and October. Sanaca, which was considered 
a light coloured variety of the species, is much less frequently seen, but I took 
one or two on Kufri Hill in June. Both extend inland as far as Baghi and 
Kulu. 

24. Belenois mesentina mesentina. Cramer. 

(Bing. Sai ; Ev. B 8). 

Very common in the plains and at low elevations in the outer hills through- 
out the year, especially in scrub jungle. Rather rare above 5,000 ft., but odd 
specimens may be picked up now and again. 

25. Huphifia nerissa phryne. Fabricius- 
(Bing. 604 ; Ev. B 9 (2)). 

More a plains than a hill insect. It is common during and after the rains at 
the foot of the hills. Occasional specimens find their way up as high as 
8,500 ft., and I have taken it in Simla and Kufri. 

26. Catopsilia crocale. Cramer. 

(Bing. 622; Ev. B 11 (1)). 

Abundant in the plains, and, though never as common as the next species, 
is generally to be seen in fair numbers in the hills up to about 8,000 ft. Mainly 
an autumn flying insect. 

27. Catopsilia pomona. Fabricius. 

(Bing. 622 ; Ev, B 11 (2)). 

Usually sunk to the last species, but has now been definitely placed as 
distinct. Flies from May or June till late autumn, more abundantly after the 
monsoon, Has the same general distribution as crocale but is always more 
common. Females of the form, * catilla * — Cramer, with purple blotches on the 
undersides of the wings, are almost as frequent as the type. 

28. Catopsilia pyranthe. Linneeus, 

(Bing. 623; Ev. B 11 (4)). 

Like the others of the genus, is more common in the plains and country 
round Kalka ; but it extends up the river valleys and sparingly as far as Simla 
and Mashobra. Is best looked for in open grass and scrub country. 

* 29. Catopsilia Dorella gnoitia. Fabricius. 

(Bing. 624; Ev. B 11 (5)), 

Recorded from the ‘ North-west Himalayas % but I have never seen it any- 
where, in North-west India, the nearest locality known to me being Lucknow. 
May yet be found in the Simla -HliUs. 
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30* Gonepteryx rtaBitti .nepaleasis* Doiibleday. 

: The Indian *, Brimstone * is common in the spring and antnmn, mach less so 
in the intervening monsoon months*:.". Foand anywhere and everywhere above 
about '5, ,00.0 ft. /" 

31, Oonepteryx aspasia zatieka, Moore. 

(Bing. 629 ; Ev. B14(3)). 

Confined to higher elevations — above 7,000 ft.— and rather local though never 
scarce in the particular places it affects. I have taken it from June to "October 
in :■ various spots in Mashobra, Mahasu, Kufri and Narkanda. It Is worth 
noting that 1 have often found that a Cyaniris vardhana area is also a G. sancka 
haiant, 

32. Terias lihythea. Fabricins. 

(Bing. 640; Ev. B 15 (1)}, 

Probabty the most common of this group of common butterdies. Found 
everywhere— but most plentifully in open grass country— from the plains up to 
at least 10,000 ft. and from early spring to late autumn. 

33. Terias venata veaafa. Moore. 

(Bing. 639 ; Ev- B 15 (2)). 

Not nearly so common as the last, but is probably usually overlooked among 
the many Terias to be seen. 

34. Terias laeta. Boisduval. 

(Bing. 641 ; Ev. B 15 (3)). 

Almost as abundant as libythea. It flies at the same seasons and in the same 
kind of country and is generally very common about the low hills above Kalka 
in the summer, 

35. Terias hecabe. Linnaeus. 

(Bing.643j Ev. B15 (5)). 

This species is so ubiquitous throughout India and so common everywhere 
that its various geographical races seem to merge into one another almost 
imperceptibly and it is by no means easy to differentiate between them- The 
race '■ {imbriata^— Wallace^ which has been assigned to North-west India, is 
ordinarily indistinguishable from the * simulaia Moore, of continental India. 
One or the other will be found occurring commonly throughout the range ot the 
district at almost any time of the year- It is more abundant in the autumn 
than in the earlier months. 

* 36. Colias ladakensis. Felder. 

(Bing. 631; Ev. B 16 (5)). 

Recorded from Kashmir to Kumaon, but is a rare insect of the higher 
mountains. If found in the district, will be only on the lofty ranges of the 
interior. 

37* Colias hyale hyale. Linnaeus. 

(Bing. 630 ; Ev. B 16 (7)). 

This species and its eraie,^Esperance and its female form pallida,-- 

Siaudinger, though not abundant, will be found fairly regularly anywhere above 
7,000 ft. To get a really good series, one must exploit the open grass slopes of 
the higher hills, such as the plateau on Kufri Hill and the meadows round 
Narkanda and Baghi. Found from May to November and occasionally in the 
winter months. 
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3H, Collas cfoceus edasiiia. . . Butler- ^ 

(Bing. 638 ; Ev. B 16(12)). 

■ , No one ivho lias given the, butterflies even, a passing glance can',bave.fai!e,d'to 
notice this brilliant little orange insect about the hillsides and amongst the way- 
side flowers of Simla. It is the only 'clouded yellow’ which extends into the 
plains ; and it is common in the lower country in the winter months and in the 
hills all the 3 ?ear round. 

39. Ixias marianae laarianne, Cramer. 

(Bing. 608;Ev. B17 (1)). 

Common on the plains and in the submontane tracts, rarer above 3,000 ft. 
A specimen or two may be picked up any day after the rains in the open grass 
lands around Simla. The bare spurs beyond Sanjouli and Mashobra are the 
most likely places. 

40. Ixias pyreae satadra. Moore. 

(Bing. 606 ; Ev. B 17 (2)). 

Not uncommon in the plains and lower valleys to about 3,000 ft., but . rarer 
in the inner hills. 1 have seen it in the Asni river valley and Col. Chaldecott 
took several near Luri on the Sutlej below Narkanda. Season as for 
marianne, 

^41. Colotis amata aaiata. Pabricms. 

(Bing. 648; Ev. B18(l)). 

This species is fairly common in the central Punjab plains and one is said to 
have been taken near Ambala. There is just a chance that an odd one or two 
may be picked up below Kalka. 

41. Colotis etrida etrida. Boisduval. 

(Bing. 654; Ev. B 18 (5)). 

Is also a species of the drier plains, but extends very sparingly into the 
fringes of our area at the foot of the hills. 

Pareronia Valeria Ihippia. Fabricius. 

(Bing. 659; Ev. B 20 (3)). 

I know of no record of this insect west of Dehra Dun, but it is not uncommon 
■there, and there .seems to be no reason why it should not occur in the similar 
country westwards along the foothills into the Kalka area. It will be rare but 
should certainly be looked for. 

DANAID.®. 

Though the Danais group of butterflies usually figure so prominently in 
Indian collections, none of the species of the family can "be said to be really 
common in the Simla Hills. They are essentially insects of the plains and 
warm valleys, and though some of the species are fairly common at the lower 
levels of the hills in the north west, even these, as a general rule, become 
scarcer and scarcer as one ascends into the mountains. Only some eight 
species come into the district at all. 

42. Danais aglea melanoldes. Moore. 

(Bing. 15 ; deN. 16 ; Ev. C 2 (1)). 

We are almost at the extreme westerly limit of the range of this insect, and 
it is very rare here. It will occasionally be found along the foot of the hills, 
but does not go above 2,500 ft. I once got a very worn specimen in a nullah 
near Kalka in May. 
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43. 0aaals tyUa sita. Koliar. 

(Bing, 14 ; deN, 20 ; Ev. C 2 (5)). 

Not very common but may be seen at intervals — oftener in the autumn than 
in the spring. Usually flies high in and around Simla, where I have taken it 
in June, September and October ; but is more abundant and more easily taken 
in the valleys of . hill rivers. 

44. Daaais iimniace aiutina. Fruhstorfer, 

(Bing. 12 ; deN. 26 ; Ev. C 2 (9) ) . 

^ Very common in the plains and comparatively so in the country round 
Kalka, but seldom seen above 4,000 or 5,000 ft. Taken in the bed of the Simla 
river in September, and below Summer Hill in June. 

45. Banais melissa septeatrionis. Butler, 

(Bing, 13 ; deN. 27 ; Ev. € 2 (10)). 

This species shares with D. tyiia a preference for the hills as distinct from 
the plains and is not likely, in the N. W. Himalayas, to be found below 4, COO 
ft., though its eastern and southern races descend almost to plains level. Any 
hyaline Danais taken round or beyond Simla is almost certain to be either this 
species or tytia. Usually found in open nullahs, but sometimes flies in the 
station and in grass country. Occurs both spring and autumn, 

46. Danais piexippus. Linnaeus- 
(Bing. 6 ; deN. 31; Ev. C 2 (12)). 

47. Danais chrysippus, Linnaeus. 

(Bing. 8 ; deN. 28 ; Ev. C 2 (14)). 

Might conveniently be dealt with together. Both are common in the plains 
and in the low river valleys, less so at any elevation in the hills. D, chrysippus 
is generally the more abundant in the plains, but seldom goes very far into the 
hills ; while piexippus travels further afield and may not infrequently be seen 
in and around Simla, though I have not met it above 8,000 ft. Both prefer 
open surroundings and fly from April to October, but are more in evidence 
after the rains. - 

48. Eaploea core core, Cramer. 

Eupicea core vermiculata, Butler. 

(Bing. 31 ; deN. 61, 62 ; Ev. C 3 (15)). 

Two local races of the typical core^ distinguished only by the appearance of 
the white post discal spots on the forewings, which, in the former, tend to 
decrease in size towards the apex, and, in the latter, increase in size. Typical 
core is said to be the continental and plains form, while vermiculata is the 
Himalayan variety. Though, in a long series of insects, this distinction is 
abundantly clear,' I have not been able to satisfy myself that either form is 
restricted to any particular area. Both may be taken within the country dealt 
with in this paper, being very much the scarcer form. Taking 

them together, they are common in* the plains and near Kalka, but markedl}^ 
less so as one proceeds higher and are rare above 4,000 ft. A very occasional 
specimen may be seen in Simla in the summer and autumn. 

* 49. Euploea mulciber mulciber, Cramer. 

(Bing. 46 ; deN. 56 ; Ev. C 3 (1)). 

deNiceville has recorded this species from ‘near Kalka,* and this is the 
extreme westerly limit of its range. Though so common in the Eastern and 
Central Himalayan foothills, it is rare even in the Mussoorie Dun, and its 
appearance here is very exceptional. Any that there are, would be found in 
the low valleys and ravines near Kalka. 

{To be continued) 
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JOHN c; ANDERSON 

On the 17th June, 1930, John Coussmaker Anderson passed away 
at Ramsgate, aged 78, and there must be many old friends who 
remember him, although he left Bombay so long ago as 1901. 

He was the son of General William Coussmaker Anderson and 
Caroline Cahill, and was born at Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, on 
9th September, 1851. He was educated at Rugby and afterwards 
read at the Inner Temple, being called to the Bar in 1875, Three 
years later he went out to India and practised in the High Court at 
Bombay for 25 years. He married on his retirement from India in 
1901. When he returned to England he made his home for ten 
years at Winchelsea, Sussex, where he was Mayor for a time, but in 
1915 he moved to Ramsgate on account of his health. 

J. C. Anderson was one of the eight original founders of the 
Bombay Natural History Society and as another old member writes, 
* he was a keen lover of nature and helped the Society in many ways, 
years ago 

In January 1889 he contributed an interesting Paper to the 
Journal (No. 1, Vol. IV) entitled ' Sporting Rambles round about 
Simla and presented to the Museum a large number of specimens 
of skins of birds and mammals collected by him round Simla. 

He leaves a widow, three sons and three daughters to mourn 
their loss. 

Although handicapped by bad health in his retirement, he 
devoted a great deal of his spare time to painting and derived much 
pleasure from this hobby. 

A very lovable man, whose loss will be regretted by all those 
who were privileged to know him and their sympathy will be with 
his widow and family in their great bereavement. 


November^ 1930, 


W. S. M. 
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1. ' THE, GAME-BIRDS OF INDIA,. BURAIA AND CEYLON, (PHEA- 
SANTS AND BUSTARD-QUAIL) VOL, III-By B. C. Stuart Baker, o.b.e., 
P.L.S., F. z, s., M. B. o. u,, H.E, A.o.u,, With 11 coloured plates and 9 
black and white plates. 340 pp., John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd., London, 
1930. Published by the Bombay Natural History Society. 

During 19IS to 1919 Mr. Stuart Baker published in theJourmii a continuation 
of his articles on the game birds of India and these have been brought up to 
date and are now published in book form. 

This volume — number three of the series — includes the Hemipodes or 
Bustard-Quails — the Megapodes and the Pheasants, and will be of great 
interest to ail sportsmen and naturalists Jn the East. 

The first family treated is the or Button-Quails, which includes 

three species, the Bustard-Quail, the Little Button-Quail and the Button- 
Quaii. 

Apart from certain anatomical differences, these little birds have a common 
habit in which they differ from all of the game birds-in that the males 
incubate the eggs and bring up the young without the help of the female. 

Of the Bustard-Quails no less than seven races are now recognized, while in 
bis articles in the Journal^ Mr. Baker only gave two. This increase in the 
number of recognized races is due to a careful revision of the group in conjunc- 
tion with the late Mr. H. C. Robinson. 

The colour differences which distinguish these races were many years ago 
pointed out by Mr. W. R. Ogilvie Grant, who attributed them to the varia- 
tion in the rainfall in the different localities, but probably that is only one of 
the many causes. 

The Little Button-Quail, Mr. Baker considers a good species, but wq are 
rather in favour of Dr. Stressman’s view that it is a race of the common 
Hemipode of Tarmix sylvaticai of which there are various races in 

Africa, 

Of the Large Button-Quail two races are allowed as before, but unfortu- 
nately there has been an inevitable change of name and the Burmese 
subspecies is now known as Turnix maculatus maculaius, instead of Tnrnix 
iOinki blanfordi. 

The next birds to come under review are the Megapodes of which we have 
two races, the one in the Andamans and the other in the Nicobars. Here again 
we have birds with very different habits from either the game birds or the 
Hemipodes, and instead of incubating their eggs, they deposit them in pre- 
pared mounds of dead leaves where they are hatched by the heat given off by 
the decaying vegetation. The young when hatched can fly, and apparently 
the parents take no interest in them. 

Since the account of the Peacock-Pheasants appeared in the Journal, these 
birds have been revised by Dr. P. R. Lowe, who found that a hitherto unre- 
cognized race inhabited the area between Sikkim and Manipur. The display of 
the Argus Pheasant is well illustrated by a photograph taken in the London 
Zoological gardens by Mr. Seth Smith, but there is no mention in the descrip- 
tion that the male watches the female through the angle formed by the 
wing,— a fact which was first demonstrated by Mr. Seth Smith. 

The account of the habits of the Red Jungle-Fowl by Mr. Baker and of the 
Grey by Davison are very complete and make interesting comparison. We now 
come to the pheasants but the only true pheasant found within our limits i.s 
Fhasianus elegans. Stone's Pheasant, though Mrs. Hume’s Pheasant and its 
Burmese race are verv closely allied, but are now kept in a different genus 
Syrmaticus, on account of the feathers on the rump being short and rounded 
instead of long and disintegrated, and there are certain other small but 
constant differences. These birds are confined to the Eastern portions of our 
region. ■■ . ' 

The account of the Cheer and Koklas Pheasants will be of more general 
interest since, with the exception of Mayer’s Koklas, they all inhabit the 
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HimalayaSs 'biit why tile last is included we doiiot quite understand since the 
distribution given * Yerkalo, Upper Mekong to. Central Tibet* can hardly be 
said , to be within our area. 

The beautiful Amherst Pheasant has occurred in the Myitkyina District but it 
is strictly speaking a Chinese bird, while the Fire-back, called Vieiilot’s Fire- 
back Pheasant, in the is found in the extreme south of Siam, and 

the Siam Fire- back Pheasant just comes into our limits in the South Shan 
States.: 

From the Indus to China and as far south as Tenasserim and Indo-China 
tliereis foiincl a heterogeneous collection of pheasants belonging to the genus 
Genncsiis, which are known as Kalij or Silver Pheasants. These birds in 
certain areas, the Plimalayas, Assam, China, Indo-China are separable into 
several species and numerous races, that is to say in certain districts the phea- 
sants are all of one type. In certain parts of Burma, however, there is a very 
different state of affairs, and except in Arrakan and Tenasserim, there are 
really no distinct types but all manner of mongrels. In the British Museum, 
there is probably the largest collection of these pheasants aayw^here, but it is 
totally inadequate to solve the problem of the vSilver Pheasant in Burma. 
Residents in that country could do much towards clearing up the question of 
the Silver Pheasant if they would carefully collect specimens with full partic- 
ulars as to the common type in their district and whether the different types 
consort and breed together. Mr. Baker, we think, has made the best of a bad 
job with the existing material and considers the Kalij and Silver Pheasants to 
belong to six species, though he cautiously suggests in his definition of the 
genus GennmiSt that perhaps ultimately we may have to consider them all 
belonging to one species with numerous sub-species. 

- There are few birds more beautiful in colour than a male Impeyan Phesant 
or Monal, and we are glad to learn it is still common in the Himalayas. In the 
past large numbers were killed for their skins and we have seen boxfuls con- 
fiscated by the Customs. According to Mr. C. H. Donald, the trapping of this 
bird still goes on and we suppose some consignments evade the Customs and 
reach some Continental market, but we are certain very few are now smuggled 
into London, and doubt very much if London dealers have anything to do with 
the trade as Mr. Baker rather suggests. 

We can strongly recommend the volume to members, and considering the 
wealth of illustrations, it is cheap as bird books go nowadays. 

Mr. Gronvold and the printers are to be congratulated on their share of the 
work,- 

N. B. K, 

II. THE FORMENKREIS THEORY AND THE PROGRESS OF THE 
ORGANIC WORLD.— By Dr. Otto Kleinschmidt. Translated from the 
German by the Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain, m.a., m.b.o.u., f.z.s. 192 pp. ; 
with 16 plates from photographs and numerous text-figures, London 
(H. F. & G. Witherb>0 . Price 10s. 6d. 

In this book (originally published in German in 1926) the author who is a 
clerg 3 ?'man as well as eminent German ornithologist, attempts to show that the 
old Theory of Evolution is all wrong. He, claims that his own theory, which 
he here offers instead, and which according to him is essentially a * recasting 
of the old Evolution Theory upholds ‘ the indications found in nature 
as to independent sources of life in opposition to the theory of a common origin 
for ail life*. He contends that the evidences hitherto cited in support of the 
theory of descent of all life from the protozoon— Palaeontologic, Embryologic, 
by Blood serum tests and otliers— are entirely misleading. Among other things 
he denies the possibility of birds having been derived from reptilian stock, and 
gives his reasons for discrediting the belief that the Archaeopteryx was the 
probable ancestor of our present day birds. He maintains that in the theory of 
Recapitulation the seeming ph^dogenetic resemblances in embryos has been 
grossly exaggerated. He asserts that species cannot be derived from races, 
and in short, the existence of so many different forms of animal life on the earth 
seems to him accountable only on the assumption of there having been 
so many independent creations. 

The author explains at the outset that the idea of Formenkreises or * Form 
circles * is no innovation of his ; it was first suggested by the celebrated philo- 
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sopher Kant as early as 1775. Indeed the term * Formenkreis ’ itself is not new to 
' zoologists either, but it has hitherto been employed—principally in Entomology 

and Malacology—in a slightly different sense to that now assigned to it 
by Dr. Kieinschmidt. The former used .it merely to denote a group of 
geographical forms or races and as such therefore it may be considered synony- 
mous with what is more commonly known to us. to-day by the term * Species ’ — 
a unit capable of being split into a number of geographical races or sub-species, 
or conversely, comprising all such, 'To take an' example near home, ,our 
, Indian House ' Sparrows Passer domesiicus indie P»d, nigricoUis P.d. 

pLirkini are all treated by us as belonging to the same Species, or in the sense 
of the terra as used before Dr. Kleinschmidt’s resuscitation of it, they woold 
all be considered geographical forms of the Passer domesticus. 

Between the term as used above and the significance now attached to it 
by Dr. Kieinschmidt there is an intrinsic difference. Dr. Kieinschmidt does not 
only lump geographical under this term, but all forms which he considers 
to be geographical representatives ot one another, even w-here these have been 
differentiated as Species from Miocene times ! He widens the limits of each 
allied group * of independent origin ’ to ^ an inconceivable extent’; in other 
words his ‘ Formenkreises ’ include much more than mere geographical races. 

The author lays stress on the fact that for different forms to belong to a single 
Formenkreis two essential conditions must be satisfied, viz.: (1) the forms 
must exclude each other geographically, and (2) they must replace each other. 
These seem to us to be more or less the identical conditions required for what 
are known to us as Geographical Races ! In order to make his meaning clearer 
the author explains : ‘ A Herring and a Zebra exclude each other geographically. 
The last lives on the African Continent, the former in the North Sea ’ (p. 34). 
and since the Zebra does not replace the Herring as the various species of 
Herrings do each other, the Zebra and the Herring belong to two different 
Formenkreises. Well and good. But among the carefully selected examples 
of Formenkreises which are given (the truth of some of which, as for instance 
the Marsh-and Willow-Tits among birds, has already been accepted by 
systematists) when the assertion is made that Passer domesticus and P. hispanio- 
tensis belong to the same Formenkreis in spite of the fact that in many areas 
the two species (‘ forms ’ according to the author) are found breeding side by 
side thereby distinctly contravening one of the fundamentals above stated 
(viz., ‘Formenkreises can exist side by side, races exclude each other geographi- 
cally’), we fear the author’s explanation for this discrepancy will not be 
generally accepted. 

According to the Formenkreis Theory it seems it is not necessary for the 
geographical replacement to be able to show all its existing connecting links, 
and there may be extensive gaps in the distribution of two apparently quite 
different forms which may nevertheless belong to one and the same Formen- 
" kreis. To make the author’s implication, as we understand it, clearer, we shall 

take a hypothetical case. Readers will recall the interesting paper which 
recently appeared in this Journal (vol. xxxiv, pp. 754-71) on the Origin 
f of Continents and Oceans according to Wegener’s Displacement Theory. Well, 

suppose the Formenkreis of a certain bird existed over Brazil and West Africa 
at a time when the two continents were united along their edges. When the 
land masses drifted apart, their fauna was also naturally split up, but in spite 
of this one would expect to find birds in Brazil and West Africa to-day belonging 
to the same Formenkreis, though having been separated for such a lengthy 
period, the two forms may now have become quite unrecognizable as such. 
They may perhaps even be classified by our systematists under totally different 
genera, whereas a careful examination of their skeletal characters and natural 
affinities, it is claimed, would show them as belonging to the same Formenkreis I 
The Seal of Lake Baikal is cited as an example more or less of this nature, its 
presence there being only accountable by the fact that Lake Baikal was 
' formerly connected with the northern oceans by an unbroken stretch of sea. 

Both the seals, though widely separated and living in areas not at present 
subjacent to one another, apparently belong to the same Formenkreis. The 
Seals of the Caspian could, we imagine, also be cited as an example of this kind. 

We rather think that the author has contradicted himself in this interesting 
► suggestion. If he can conceive (as we gather) that isolation and milieu may 

bring about changes in an organism of the magnitude suggested in our hypo- 
thetical case (viz., to render classification into a totally different species or even 
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genus necessary) wby will be not allow us to conceive that under given condi- 
tions Species may develop from Races and from. one. another, or— to carry , the 
thing .to .its. logical conclusion— that- all beings may .have', evolved from., a 
■'common origin"? , The author, however, .definitely seeks, to 'prove throughout 
his work that vSpecies have nbt been derived from Races and from one another 
as is commonly believed to-day, but must be the result of so many original 
creations ! Unfortunately many of his arguments seem to us rather far-fetched 
and not altogether convincing, and we must confess that in the present state 
of onr knowledge his stand appears to us only justifiable by the fact of his 
being— in spite of his scientific outlook and attainments— essentially a theologian 
of tlie old school. 

In the course of his book, Dr. Kleinschmidt suggests a new system of 
trinomial nomenclature based on a recognition of Formenkreises as defined 
by him. We can only hope that he is not in earnest as, in our opinion, its 
adoption at this stage can only lead to making confusion more confounded 
than ever 'i ' 

On the whole, Dr. Kleinschmidt ’s book is interesting reading and furnishes a 
wealth of arresting and thought-provoking material which the author has 
laboriously collected in the course of the last twenty-seven years during which 
he has been engaged in elucidating his theory. Though we may not be able 
to see eye to eye with him in all that he has to say, we cannot but admire the 
learning and industry which have enabled him to formulate his theory, and his 
courage in exposing it to the almost certain hostile fire of what he considers 
sceptical and biassed people. 

Dr. Kleinschmidt’s style is unfortunate. In places it is unnecessarily pomp- 
ous and dogmatic and extremely diflScult to follow unless read and re-read 
over and over again. On laying down the book one is left with a lurking 
suspicion that there may really be more in his theory than has caught the eye. 
Clarity has not been enhanced by the translator’s effort to * reproduce in English 
the exact words of the author, not amending or altering the text in any way, 
but preserving as far as possible the characteristics of the writer ’ (p. 15), 
although in fairness to the translator we must confess it would have been ex- 
tremely difficult to render a work of this nature faithfully in any other manner. 

S. A. A. 


III. AN INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY.— By P. W. Gideon with 
illustrations. 88 pp. Student’s Own Book Depot, Dharwar, 1930. 

Prof. Gideon’s Introduction to Zoology is a publication primarily intended 
for the use of the Intermediate Science Examination students of the Bombay 
University, who study a few types of animals representative of some of the 
principal phyla in Zoology. He has prepared the book with this intention and 
incidentally tried to condense in it as much information as possible about 
systematic Zoology in connection with those phyla in the form of charts or 
tables- He has succeeded well in accomplishing his first object, inasmuch as 
facts relating to the type-animals are given in a most terse manner which the 
students will find easy to follow. But beyond this there is nothing special or 
original in the treatment of the subject to attract attention, nor is any new 
piece of information of an original kind embodied therewith. 

In the fulfilment of his second object of imparting knowledge about zoological 
classification it may be said that he has fallen short of it. Without brief and 
proper explanatory discussion on the classification of the phylum given in each 
chart as a preface to it, the chart by itself will not appeal to the student and the 
students are very likely to overlook these charts. The book is thus one more 
addition to the host of such elementary publications. However, on the whole 
the book has been most carefully prepared. The illustrations are all well 
drawn and executed, but they all appear to be familiar figures from various 
standard books. 

Moreover, at page 3, the author gives the chemical composition of proteins as 
formed of C, H. N. & O. only which is not proper. No protein compound 
exists without traces of S. being present in addition to the above elements. 
No hints for the practical work are given which is rather unfortunate. 

V. N. H. 

27ih October, 1920. 



AN 

A perusal of several recent articles in the Journal has induced 
me to write on a matter of considerable importance to the 
study of Ornithology. W e are face to face with a danger which has 
arisen in most countries but at the moment is particularly evident in 
India. I refer to the indiscriminate use of siibspedfic or racial 
names. ' 

It is easy to see how this danger has come upon us. The pro- 
gress of Indian Ornithology has hitherto been one of fits and starts, 
of periods dominated by the work of outstanding authorities ; each 
of whom in turn gave an impetus to the study and finaliy became, 
through no fault of his own, something of a stumbling block. Jerdon, 
Hume and Blanford and Oates each in turn summed up the 
Ornithological work done in India and each in turn retarded it as 
their writings grew out of date and yet retained the confidence of a 
circle of field naturalists working in a land far from the centres of 
scientific thought. 

When I arrived in India and started to work on Indian birds, my 
constant guide, companion and friend was found within the covers of 
the four volumes of Blanford and Oates, which we now term the Old 
Fauna. My case was the same as dozens of others. We turned to 
the Fauna for each new bird that we met with. We accepted its 
dicta with complete and justified confidence. We catalogued and 
inscribed our eggs and skins with the serial number of the species in 
the Faima. We corresponded with each other according to the 
names and numbers of the Famia. Occasionally with triumph we 
hailed a small discovery of some fact which was ' not in the Fauna^ 
and we immediately wrote to the Journal about it. The result was 
that we in India attained for a time the millennium of all good 
Zoologists — uniformity of Nomenclature. 

Then we gradually awoke like Rip Van Winkle. We found that the 
world had passed us by. We were writing and talking a language 
that to the rest of the Zoological world was becoming archaic. There 
were people who smiled at ns when we wrote to them about No. 1 
Corvus corax and they said that they supposed we must mean 
Corv'us corax laurencei ; or was it Corvtis corax tibetanus to which we 
referred ? We answered loftily about the views of the Faima, and 
they were quite unimpressed and capped us with Hartert. 

Looking back now I remember my own struggles against this 
clumsy unsatisfactory new system of trinomials, new to me at a 
time when science in Europe had entirely accepted it ; and chief of 
my arguments was that it could not be made to square with my 
bible, my Imiina. It is amongst the many debts which I owe to the 
present Editor of the Ibis that he patiently struggled with my doubts 
and hesitations and at length led me to understand the virtues of the 
new system.* I accepted it at last and painfully annotated my Fauna 
with the aid of Hartert’ s great work, endeavouring to reconcile 
the old and the new. Looking back through the past volumes of 
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the Jo-urnal I see tliat I vvas the first to introduce a trinomial into 
the serried ranks oi Fmma names and Fawta numbers : and naturally 
enougii I was attacked for helping to , upset the good Old Fauna 
■ names. ■ h 'y 

However that is all past history. The present is with us and that 
includes a A^e^e/ Famia comphte \mth trinomials. Now the point of 
my letter appears. An ornithologicai public in India is proceeding 
to treat theNmf Fauna as they treated the old. It is to provide a 
standard catalogue into avhich all the birds of India are to fall in neat 
compartments, ticketed and docketed and filed with the precision of 
a Government office. If ornithological science in India is to prosper, 
this tendency requires to be stopped at once and the author of the 
New Fauna would be the first to agree with this. 

It is necessary first of all to explain the reason why there should 
be such a difference between ffie treatment of the Neiv and the Old 
Fatma, And then I will show the harm that will result if the 
difference is not recognized. 

Now the unit of treatment in the two Famias is different. In the 
Old Fatina it is the species, in the 7ieiv the subspecies. The species 
is a unit about which there is on the whole very little doubt. There 
are exceptions of course but on the whole there is very little 
difficulty to a moderately competent ornithologist over the recogni- 
tion of species . from a book. In the Old Fatma a keen, working 
ornithologist could probably recognize 90 per cent of the species 
from the written dcwscriptions. Recognizing species alone, the Old 
Fauna disregarded minor distinctions. Under No. 1 Corvus corax ^ 
Oates grouped (with slight heart-searchings no doubt which often led 
him to comment on the points) the largest race of the Raven, the fine 
bird of Tibet, with one of the duller, smaller races of the desert. It 
was not difficult for the egg-collector who knew his Indian birds fairly 
well to settle on the balance of knowledge and description and 
probability that the, nest he had found belonged to a Raven. And 
this division held good whether he found his nest in Tibet, in the 
Punjab or some obscure outlying region of the North-West Frontier. 
It was a Raven’s egg and that was all he wanted to know. A higher 
authority had settled that although Ravens in these areas might 
differ inter se the point could be disregarded. 

In similar cases the difference might be larger and then the 
authority decided, that the point was to be recognized and a second 
species was duly chronicled : but here again it was fairly safe on the 
balance of descriptions and possibilities to fit the bird or its egg into 
its appropriate division. In due course the keen student wrote his 
paper for the Journal on the birds of his district and it was fairly 
safe for the reader and collator to assume that 90 per cent of the 
birds were named with their appropriate names. The divisions 
were wide enough to give a high margin of safety. 

With the New Fauna all this has changed. The unit is the 
subspecies and the subspecies is a far narrower compartment or 
pigeon-hole into which to fit one’s observations. Take the case of 
the Common Grey Tit of India for instance. In the Old Fauna we 
were, provided with one species which Parus airiceps. It 

was easy,, to recognize in the cabinet and, in the field. There was 
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nothmg like it in India. Seen in Kashmir or the NilgirivS it was 
immediately recog’iiizable — beyond all doubt if the view m^as clear and 
the observer competent — and immediately one’s notes could be 
placed confidently in their appropriate division without a care for 
minor differences which our Fau7m had stated, were negligible. 

Nowit is far different. The New Fauna has g^iven 5 sub-divisions 
of our old division, for India proper alone. For each of those 
sub-divisions, that is races, it has g:iven a diagnosis and a distribution. 
The Indian Ornithologist is immediately proceeding to behave in the 
face of these five races as he behaved with the old Fanis a triceps. He 
is a little bothered by the fact that he has five pigeon-holes instead of 
one and reading the differences between the races he finds them 
hard to visualize and perhaps to fit in with his actual specimens. 
But he dul}/ decides (with an eye on the distribution) that his bird is 
probably of such and such a race and in due course proceeds to 
chronicle it as such. The result is that in many of the recent numbers 
of the Joumal many racial identifications appear which are certainly 
wrong and far more that are probably so. 

If this continues, there will be only two possible results, for j^apers 
are set on record as contributions and aids to future work. The 
next writer who proceeds to use these papers as a basis for further 
writings and collations, will, if he is unwary, accept these wi*ong 
racial identifications and piling Pelioa upon Ossa build up a structure 
which will prove entirely useless and incorrect. Or, if he is wary 
and has the necessary knowledge he will soon spot the number of 
wrong racial identifications and finally be compelled to reject 
almost everything, through sheer inability to sort the correct from 
the incorrect. 

-The author of the Nezi^ Fmma is the first to acknowledge that the 
information in the new edition is not beyond dispute. He says 
himself that he regards his volumes as the starting point for fresh 
work, and that plenty of it remains to be done. The material is not 
yet available for a complete account of the birds of India to be 
written. The New Faima has suggested hi ike light oi available 
evidence a system of races or pigeon-holes into which Indian birds can 
be distributed. But we must remember that with the exception of 
Sind, the Punjab, the Himalayas and the Bombay Presidency, there is 
no part of India in which any material number of specimens have 
been added to the Hume collection now 70 years old. The Old 
Famia was based on the material in the Hume collection ; to-day in 
the British Museum workers turn over the same skins which Hume 
collected with little else to supplement them. The whole of the 
eastern side of the Madras Presidency, Mysore, the central plateau 
of the Deccan and Central India, and Central Bengal are still 
virtually unknown to us in an ornithological sense, whilst numerous 
smaller areas require to be worked. It is clear therefore that no 
arrangement of subspecies provided in the Nezv Fauna can be 
regarded as a final arrangement. 

To remedy this state of affairs the Society arranged with the 
generousaid of Mr. Vernay to send, out the survey of the Eastern 
Ghats. Working out this collection with Mr. Kinnear, I have already 
seen how many forms require revision, both in regard, to their 
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races and tlieir known distribution. " In the first family of the Fauna, 
the we . have made two discoveries ; that the 

Indian Tree-Pie, one of the commonest and best known of Indian 
birds, needs yet another race vernayi in addition to the mce pallida 
which Mr. Stuart Baker himself has added in Voh VII to his original 
treatment of the group ; and that the Himalayan Tree-Pie is 
represented in the Eastern Ghats by a new- and common race whose 
existence there was not even suspected by the ornithologists of 
to-day. Yet in both cases the authors of the recent papers whose 
practice I am deploring if they had been collecting in the Madras 
Presidency would have doubtless identified their specimens of these 
magpies by the trinomial names already in Vol. I of the Fatma, We 
should have then seen the absurd situation of the small pale Tree- 
Pie of Madras being called by the name of the lai'ge dark Bengal 
hitdi vagabunda; whilst the tropical, fever-ridden jungles of the 
Northern Circars would have been credited wdth an East-Hinialayan 
race of a wider spread species. What is the use of such work and 
records ? 

There is a further point. Many geographical races differ in 
details which are not easily apprised from a written description, 
Chloropsis auriJrons aurifrons and Chloropsis auriirons davidsonsi are 
easily distinguished from a written description through the presence 
or absence of certain markings. Emberiza da siracheyi and Emberiza 
da par, on the other hand would never be safely distinguished by a 
field naturalist with one bird in his hand and merely the book to 
guide him. With both races before one, the first glance shows their 
distinctive paleness and darkness but comparison cannot be attained 
without the presence of the standard. Yet there are many other 
good races, and several species, which no one can claim to identify 
without careful comparison or great experience. In our survey 
series from the Eastern Ghats, common birds like the Qtiaker-Thrush 
(Alcippe poiozcepkala)B.ndMoiB^eWs Scimitar-Babbler (P. horsfieldii) 
have given us endless trouble to identify even subspecifically with a 
large series of each obtained by the Survey and the big series in the 
British Museum for comparison. 

There is a third cause for error, namely, the tendency of birds to 
migrate or wander. - If we merely identify our races by guess-work, 
we lose the chance of learning all those details of migration and 
migration routes w-hich the study of subspecies is most especially 
likely to furnish. 

In the Old Fauna, Emberiza siracheyi 'was said to migrate to the 
plains of the N.-W. in India. When I was posted to the Jhang District 
some years ago I found a Bunting common there in winter and at 
first accepted it as being siracheyi come down from the Himalayas in 
winter, according to schedule. I collected a few specimens and took 
the trouble to compare them with my specimens from Simla. They 
were very different and hunting about in the pages of Hartert, I 
learnt about E, c. par which my birds were verified to be. Starting 
with this information I have since learnt how there is considerable 
migration of this Bunting from west to east in place of the north to 
south migration assumed in a day when geographical races were not 
recognized. 
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To take another instanee. : Some -years ago I mn^ote an account 
of the migrations of the Pled Crested Cuckoo {Qamator jacobmus) 
appealing for data so that we could find out whether the myriads 
which appeared in Noiihern India in the rains wintered in the South 
or in Africa. The specimens procured in the Eastern Ghats survey 
prove to belong to the Ceylon race iaprobanas, a point which 
virtually settles that our Northern migrants go to Africa. 

To recapitulate briefly, the state of our knowledge renders It very 
^ unsafe to identify the race of any Indian bird by guess-work from 
a perusal of the Fauna. . The fact that our knowledge of the distribu- 
tion of Indian birds and their races is incomplete ; the fact that races 
are often recognized only with skilled knowledge and comparison; 
the fact that on migration, birds wander into the territories of other 
races of the same species ; — these facts all combine to render guess- 
work and clediiction very liable to error. That being so, one must 
ask the question what is the value of subspecific identifications made 
without satisfactory reasons. There is only one ans’wer and that is 
none. And I go further and assert that every identification of 
this type is worse than useless ; it is definitely harmful for it not 
only may lead us definitely astray on matters of fact ; while an 
accumulation of such identifications in literature will land us in a 
morass of error, throwing suspicion on good and bad alike, and it 
will take a generation or more to put our knowledge straight again. 

Destructive criticism should always be accompanied by advice. 
vSo I now propose to suggest the lines on "which our members 
should write their papers. 

The ideal Scientific paper on the birds of a particular district 
would be one in which all specific and subspecific identifications were 
based on an actual examination of specimens procured in that 
district. It is not necessary that these specimens should all be 
collected by the writer de novo. If I set out to write a full account 
of the birds of the Nilgiri Hills for instance, I could base the greater 
part of my identifications on the fine series collected by Davison 
sixty years ago and available in the British Museum. I could 
supplement it with an examination of other specimens now in the 
Calcutta Museum, in the Society’s collection and in many private 
collections. Doubtful points I could clear up by collecting a few 
birds myself, and the more thorough and painstaking my work and 
my use of existing material, the fewer birds I should need to kill for 
my purpose in an area which had been adequately worked in the 
past. On the other hand if I were stationed in some virtually 
unknown and unexplored area on the Burmese frontier I should 
need to procure specimens of almost every species, neglecting only 
those well-marked forms of which there could be no possible doubt 
of identification, assuming that I already had a good knowledge 
of my subject. 

Between these two extremes we have to fit the circumstances of 
our particular district. The purpose is to know what species and 
race we are writing about, and as completeness is never possible, it 
is essential to make it clear to others what degree of completeness 
has been attained. This is done in* various ways. Some writers 
list or mention the number, of specimens they have been able to 
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examine. Others afBx an asterisk to the names of all species and 
races of which specimens have been procured and examined. 
Others use a binomial in g'eneral and a trinomial where actual 
specimens have been identified, that is to say they do not mention 
the race or subspecies without definite grounds on which they have 
satisfied themselves as to the . correctness of their sub-specific 
identification. The method matters not ; all that is necessary is to 
leave as part of your record an indication- of the value of your 
record. If you have collected no specimens in verification, say so 
but do not list all the subspecies by guess-work. Your paper can 
still be of value in other w^ays. 

The matter of course requires to be treated with the usual leaven 
of common sense and appreciation of circumstances. If I were to 
-tour through six or seven districts of the Punjab in the spring and 
all the way I came upon Grey Shrikes breeding I should accept them 
-all as Lanius exciibiior lahiora without a shot fired. My knowledge 
of previous identifications of this breeding shrike in this area, 
:confirmed by the glassing of occasional birds to verify the 
presence of the black wing coverts would be sufficient. But Grey 
■Shrikes met at this season on the frontier hills obviously on migration 
would require and receive a very different standard of proof before 
I /published any trinomial identification. To assume or to guess in 
their case, would be a very different matter. Yet here, too, I should 
gradually be able to relax my standard if my posting were in some 
frontier fort where the careful individual identification of one year 
could relax wdth the growing familiarity of spring after spring. 

And here a word of caution is necessary. One often reads that a 
bird wms shot and identified with the Fauna but the specimen was 
mot kept. Such an identification is far from settling a disputed 
point. Mistakes occur and often outrageous ones -r- 1 have had 
the skin of a ^ Crested Lark ’ sent me to confirm a record of nest in 
an area where no crested lark should be ; yet when the parcel 
■arrived, it contained a Crested Bunting, perhaps the most destiiictive 
of all Indian birds and- which had merely the crest in. common- with 
theiark (and fifty other birds). Shoot a Meadow Bunting across 
the border in Afghani vStan and compare it with the Fattna description, 
yet unless you have already studied the point and know it, you will 
not safely identify your bird either as par or siracheyi, not safely 
enough that is to base some new factor distribution upon it. So 
if you have shot your bird for the record, make a skin of it for future 
verification ; if you cannot skin in the correct manner split your 
bird from chin to chine and pull off the skin as a flat one. If you 
cannot do that, cut off the wings and tail and legs and put them in 
an envelope. Then the record can be verified. 

riiope I have made it clear that it is possible to write and write 
usefully on the birds of an area without killing .a single bird. The 
measure of the value of such a paper lies in the honesty of the 
writer. If he makes it clear how his identifications w^ere arrived 
at in general terms, and expands this into an explanation of the 
grounds, on which he bases unusual records, it is then possible for 
the student of wider areas to assess the proportionate value of the 
records,- taking the satisfactory ones and rejecting the unsafe. But 
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let the student once assess the writer as iiiitrustwortliy (through 
lack of knowledge or want of care) and he will probably reject the 
paper in foto. 

And so with the writer of short miscellaneous notes, who should 
use the binomial unless he has defeiite reason to use the trinomial. 
Each of us comes across interesting incidents which we wish to 
record, the Red- vented Biilburs behaviour in our verandah, the 
unusual clutch of eggs and so forth. If we really know the 
subspecies to which we are referring that is all to the good and 
should be recorded. But if we are deducing the subspecies by the 
geographical position of our verandah, we had far better leave that 
deduction to the reader and let him be responsible for the further 
use he makes of it. We should set down just so much as we 
know, or if we deduce we should make it plain that we deduce, and 
then our conti'ibution to knowledge will be exact and free from 
error. 

And now, Sir, I must apologize to you and the readers of our 
Jounial for so long a homily, but unless our members realize that 
the N'ew Fatma has introduced a more precise type of scientific 
nomenclature to Indian Ornithology and that for this reason they 
must draw a distinction between their treatment of the New and 
0/<^ \ve .shall fin^ ourselves in India in a hopeless muddle 

which will delay all further progress. It is not an iraaginar\^ evil 
which I am describing. The first fruits of it have already appeared 
in more than one recent paper which it is hardly fair to specify 
more exactly. 


Caldbec House, 
Battle, 

23rd January y 1931, 


HUGH WHISTLER. 



THB FOUNDERvS OF THE BOMBAY NATURAL HLSTORY: 

SOCIETY. 

It may be of interest to put on record in the Jounial the origin 
and early history of the Society. 

The Societ}^ was formed on the 15th September 1883 by, I 
believe, eight residents of Bombay whose names were : 

Dr. D. MacDonald 
Mr. E. H. Aitken 
Col, C. S winhoe 
Mr. J. G. Anderson 
Mr. J. Johnston 
Dr. Atmaram Pandui'ang 
Dr. G. A. Maconochie 
Dr. Sakharam Arjnn 

In the proceedings of a Meeting of the Society held on the 22nd 
April 1902, (Vol. XIV, page 408), the late Mr. Aitken in referring to 
the approaching retirement of Dr. D. MacDonald, said, ‘ probably 
few of those present knew the real origin of the Bombay Natural 
History Society, or had any idea that Dr. MacDonald was the ions et 
origo of the whole thing. But such was the fact. It was early in 
1883 that Dr. MacDonald .suggested that it would be an excellent 
thing to form a Society for the study of Natural History.' 

Mr. Aitken then mentions that six gentlemen met in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and constituted themselves the Bombay Natural 
History Society. The six names he mentions are those given above 
but he omits the names of Col. C. Swinhoe and Dr. Sakharam Arjun. 

In the Introduction in the first number of the Jour^ial^ January 
1886, it is stated that the Society was founded ‘ by seven gentlemen 
interested in Natural History, who proposed to meet monthly and 
exchange notes, exhibit interesting .specimens and otherwise 
encourage one another but unfortunately it does not mention the 
names of the seven. The eight names given above were traced from 
the earliCvSt Minute Book of the Society. 

As No. 1, Vol. I, of the Journal may not be readily available to 
many present-day members, it may not be superfluous to quote 
further from the Introduction. The name of Mr. H. M. Phipson 
was not amongst the original founders, as I believe he was on leave 
in England at the lime, but he must have joined the Society very 
soon afterwards, as the Introduction states : — 

‘ For several months meetings wmre held in the Victoria and 
Albert " Museum, but in January 1884, Mr. H. M. Phipson kindly 
offered the use of a room in his office in the Fort. This removal to 
a central situation gave an astonishing impulse to the vSociety. The 
meetings were better attended, the membership increased and 
collections began to be made, so that in a very short time the 
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necessity for more ample accommodation was pressingly felt. The 
committee appointed to seek for suitable rooms having failed 
elsewhere, recommended the Society to ask Mr, Phipson to let one- 
half of his office premises, including the room of which they had up 
to this time had the gratuitous use. He consented to this and so the 
vSociety continued to hold its meetings and keep its collections at 
IS, Forbes Street. Its progress was so rapid ho\vever, that these 
premises were soon felt to be too small and last month the collec- 
tions were removed to larger and in every way more suitable rooms 
at 6, Apollo Street,* 

It is well known that Mr, H. M. Phipson was the backbone of the' 
.Society from March 1886, —when he took over the position of 
Honorary Secretary from the late Mr. E. H. Aitken— to 1906, wheai 
he left India, and the success of the Society has been greatly due to 
his cievoted labour on its behalf, and his wonderful personality, aided 
by other stahvart early members, such as the late 

Mr. E. H. Aitken 
Dr. D. iMacDonald 
Mr. Justice H. M. Bird wood 
Mr. R. A vSterndale 
Mr. G. W. Vidal, C.S. 

Mr. J. C. Anderson 
Surgeon K. R. Kirtikar 
Mr. W. F. Sinclair, as. 

Rev. F. Dreckmann, S.J. 

Mr. R. a Wroughton 

all of whem hace passed away, but their work is evident as shown 
by the present flourishing condition of the Society, which has been so 
ably helped by so many past and present workers whose names are 
loo numerous to mention in this brief note. 

Mr. H. M. Phipson is, fortunately, still with us, living in 
England, and continues to take a great interest in the work of the 
Society. : ' ' ' ^ 

Tunbridge Wells, Kent, W. S. MILLARD, 

Noiymkr 1930, . . 


[It may be interesting to members to note that the original rooms 
used by the Society in 18, Forbes Street, still form part of the Society’s 
premises. They are now used for the Taxidermy work of the 
Society. Mr. Millard is a link with the old founders. He joined the 
Society in the year 1888 and Working in close collaboration with 
Mr. H. M. Phipson whilst he was in India he carried on his 
work as Honorary Secretary from the time of Miv Phipson’s 
retirement until the time came for him too to leave Indla—in April 
1920. He has, however, continued to be an active official of the 
Society and as our London representative has lessened the labours 
of and earned the gratitude of the Editors.] 



X'i 




I am sending- you a couple of snapshots chat might, interest your 
readers. At the Mysore Zoo, there were seven wild dogs at one time 
and as constantly many fights would ensue, they had to he separated. 
Owing to the limited number of cages and also to a certain extent 
as an experiment, a bitch was put together with a jackal in one cage. 
In due course intimacy was noticed between the two and on 
November, 27, 1930, two young pups shown in the photos were 
born. The mother is very good and looks after the young o-nes 
very well. The pups at present resemble the mother very much 
but it is yet too early to judge and take notes. 


The Palace, Mysore, 
Febmary 1 3.^ 193 F 


SADEG Z. SHAH, 

Assisia7it Secretary to the 
Flaharaja of Mysore^ 








A fine bull of the Mithan (Bibos frontalis, Lamb.) 


Mithan (Bibos frontalis, Lamb.) showing dewlap and dorsal ridge, 


OITRN. ,, JDUM jbA 1' A X . 
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[In voL XX, p. 215 of the Society ^ s Maj. H. W. Berthon 

describes an incident of a Jackal hunting: with Wild Dogs. The 
Jackal was an accepted member of the pack which attacked a goat 
tied up for bait. The Jackal was shot and its skin and skull sent to 
the, Society's museum where it was identified as a true Jackal. Maj. 
Berthon suspected that the Jackal was a hybrid. In vol. xxx. of the 
JournaU the late Mr. Tuggersee, D.F.O., Kanara, published a note on 
a hybrid Jackal and domestic dog.— Eds,] 

II.— LARGE HEAD OF MALAY SAMBHAR 
{CERVUS UmCOLOR EQUINUS) 

I am in possession of a sambhar head shot in the Thayetmyo 
District the measurements of which I give below : 

The head is a very massive one but I am aware is not a record by 
any means when compared with some of thelieads procured in India. 
For Burma, however, it is large, at least I have never seen one 
approaching -it in size. 

I would be glad if you \vould let me know if it is any way out of the 


ordinary. 

Length 

Span ... 

Tip to Tip 

Beam 

... 33" 

... 27" 

... 24J" 

... at base just below first tine and 
coronet, 12^". 

Above first tine 8". 

Thayetmyo, 

A. L. BROWNLOW, 

■■ Burma, . 

D.S.P. 

December 23 G 1930^ 



[The best head of the Malay Sambhar in Rowland Wards' Records 
of Big Game^ (8th Edition), is in the possession of the D. H, M. Boyle. 
It measures L. 33" ; circumference 5|" ; tip-tip 28|" ; widest in- 
side 30". Mr. Browniow's specimen is remarkable for its phenome- 
nal girth. In the Society’s collection there is a single antler of an 
Indian Sambhar picked up in the Niraar Jungles C. P. with a girth 
measm'ement of 12|". — Eds.] 


III.— THE G AVAL, OR MITHAN {BOS FRONTALIS) 
{With a plate) 

Some years ago the sportsman who opened his game license in 
Burma found an astonishing entry— ' one Mithan ’ among the ani- 
mals he might endeavour to shoot ! Was this a facetious pleasan- 
try on the part of the Forest Department, or was there really such 
a beast? Was it a Myth-— or a Mithan ? 
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■ There is no such intrigtimg entry now,* so that Myth, or Mithan, ■ 
may rest tnidisturbed by the thonght of some restless ■ Saheb stalk- 
ing them with a rifle Vsiiitable for the purposes’. ; The joke is still ■ 
perpetrated though, for the mysterious Mithan is still honourably , 
mentioned — in the list of animals protected all the year round— which 
but leads us back to the question what is a Miihanl Those who 
have climbed up into the mountainous country between India 
and Burma will have seen this^ queer," sacrificial animal of the Chins, 
Kukies, Nagas and other hill tribes, and may be able to answer the 
question. For those less fortunate I humbly offer some photo- 
graphs of Mithan taken in the Chin Hills which may enable them 
to visualize this strange beast and form their own opinion as to its 
existence. The resemblance to the wild Gaur or Bison is at once 
evident, and the more we see of this curious animal the more we 
are inclined to accept the conclusions of the eminent ornithologist 
Mr. Stuart Baker, that the Mithan— or Gayal as it is called in Assam 
-—is specifically the same as the Bison. But this does not mean 
that the Mithan is exactly the same animal as the Bison is, only 
that their affinity is such that they can freely interbreed. The wild 
Bison— and there is nothing to show that it has ever been domestica- 
ted— is a larger and more powerful and more active animal than its 
domesticated relative the Mithan, and the horns are far larger, more 
corrugated, longer and with a characteristic angle that at once dis- 
tinguishes it from the Mithan which — in the Chin Hills at any rate— 
has short and straight horns which are rarely corrugated. The 
skulls and horns of Mithan and Bison can be distinguivShed at a 
glance from one another as the two hang row upon row in the Chin 
houses. 

In Vol. XV, No. 2 of the Bombay Natural History Society s 
JournaU 1903, Mr, Stuart Baker has given a masterly account, pro- 
fusely illustrated, of the differences and resemblances of the two 
animals which is of great interest. He lived for years among 
these beasts and killed all the record heads and besides was a 
highly skilled naturalist and observer. He, however, was on the 
Assam border where apparently crossing between the Bison and 
Mithan still takes place to a considerable extent, and as we should 
suppose, the Mithan there very closely resemble the Bison : in 
fact there is a more or less gradual transition between the two. 
This is not quite the case in the Chin Hills, however, for there 
the Bison have been shot out to a great extent, and the oppor- 
tunity for the two to meet and interbreed very rarely occurs. 
Enquiries over a considerable area only brought to light a single 
case which occurred about ten years ago. As may be then expec- 
ted the differences between the two animals are more apparent in 
the Chin Hills than the resemblances, whereas on the Assam border 
the resemblances seem paramount, . 

In the whole of his article, however, Mr, Stuart Baker does not 
touch on what is perhaps the whole crux of the matter, and that is 


The Forest Department, in their Game Rules for the Shan States, still 
considers it a game animal though it has never existed in the Shan States or 
within hundred miles from the Shan States, 
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once ag:ain — what is a Mithan ?— what causes the difference between 
it and the wild animal ? The difference can be due to either the 
Mithan being the survival of what was once a species of light hill 
Bison peculiar to these hills— or to domestic cattle crossing- with the 
Bison, There is nothing to support the first supposition — were it so. 
The Chins who are hunters to a man would have some tradition of 
it, and extinct animals do not so easily persist in a domesticated 
condition. This idea, if indeed it exists, may be dismissed. Nor 
is there the slightest evidence that the Mithan is a pure blooded 
domesticated Bison. Bison are extremely difficult to keep in capti- 
vity and Mr. Stuart Baker ridicules the idea. It is then the result 
— this strange beast — of the wild Bison crossing the domestic cattle 
of the people : such indeed is their own opinion of the origin of 
their Mithan (I speak of the Chins). In the Gazetteer of the Chin 
Hills of 1896, it is stated that * The Chins tell us that the Gavmis 
iro 7 italisis not a separate animal from the Gav(Tits ^aurus, and that 
their Mithan are the results of a cross between the wild Bison bull 
and the common cow h At the fourth generation the true stage of 
the Mithan is reached and then it breeds true — or if allowed with 
, the domestic cattle — until it becomes almost obliterated. In the Chin 
Hills every stage between the Mithan proper and the common cow 
can be seen — until the high dorsal crest of the Bison has been re- 
duced to a mere hairy thickening along the back. As the herds 
receive more and more cow blood the faorns become cow-like and all 
the domestic cow’s varied colours begin to appear. 

Mithan are to be found throughout this mountainous tract, 
from North Cachar, through Manipur to the Lushai and Chin 
Hills, and south to Chittagong. They are a peculiar and charac- 
teristic possession of the Hill Tribes inhabiting those regions. In 
the Chin Hills they are usually herded into the house com- 
pounds at night and are in many cases more gentle and tract- 
able than the domestic cow. * As gentle as a Mithan ' say the 
Chins, but there are exceptions to this rule, and I have had on 
more than one occasion to protect my horse from being gored at 
night by a crusty old wanderer out for Mood. At such times they 
roar a peculiar bellow — not unlike a mule*s which is of interest as 
the bison is a very silent beast. I have seen an old bull’ charge a 
Chin with incredible agility and toss him five yards away into the 
jungle— showing a bit of his wild ancestry. Usually they are timid 
and harmless enough as indeed, are wild Bison till molested. 

I shall not forget my first sight of a Mithan, I was riding along 
the hill path as it wound round a steep hillside when a slight sound 
above me attracted my attention. I looked up and some four yards 
distant a magnificent bull Mithan stood gasing dowm at me — a Bison 
but for his straight horns and the proximity of a village, 

Mithan are said to be hardly as numerous as they were years 
ago in the Chin Hills and it would be as well to discourage their 
too frequent slaughter in sacrifice, and feast until the stock is up 
again. A good bulk is w^orth about Rs. 80 now. 

It is interesting to speculate on the future of this fine animal — 
if it is to have a future— now that the chances of getting new wild 
Bison blood become more and niore rernote as the big game 
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becomes yeairly less and less. It would be of great interest to- Intro- 
duce it into some other country where grazing is good, as in 
Australia. There it might prosper and grow to a larger size. The 
difficulty ill most cases of acclimatization are here not present to 
hinder the eKperimeiit-~~for suitable animals can be bought in perfect 
condition at a reasonable pxdce, and they are moreover docile and 
would not fret themselves to death during transit by sea and rail. 

I commend the idea for what it is worth. 

If the question raised at the beginning, of this article ‘ what is 
a Mithan ’ dias not been answered, it has been raised at any rate 
for others to reply to, and it would be of interest to bear if they 
occur in other parts of the world where Bison have access to 
domestic cattle as they possibly have in the M Siam 

and Indo-China. 

Haka, Chin Hills, T. R. LIVESEY. 

November, 1930, 

IV.- A NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF THE TURKESTAN 
PENDULINE TIT IN THE PUNJAB. 

As Huhg Whistler’s A^. vol. xxiii, p. 153), appears 
to be the only record for the Punjab it may be worth noting that while 
staying at Lahore last cold w^eather, I came across a party of three 
of the above species on the otitskirts of the Shahdara Rak. 

They were feeding in a b Ber ’ (Z, jujtiba) tree, and I heard no 
note. . , 

The party consisted of two cT c? a.ud one all adult as ascertained 
by dissection. 

. The date was 1st February. : 

SiML^, A. E> JONES. 

January ,1931, 4 

V.-^NOTES ON THE WHIvSTLING SCHOOL BOY OR 
MALABAR WHISTLING THRUSH 

(MVIOPHONEUS HORSFIELDI, Vigors). 

In spite of the fact that it is" a common bird throughout the hilly 
tracts of the Bombay Presidency, I think it is more often heard than 
seen : consequently a short description would not be unpardonable. 
Seen from a distance it appears like a diminutive crow with a slen- 
der bill, but on closer examination, its brilliant hues become visible. 
It is a black bird with the greater part of the feathers of the body 
and tail suffused with a rich cobalt blue. Added to this, the ^ fore- 
head ’ and the lesser wing-coverts are a bright cobalt blue. The 
bill and feet are quite black, while the eye is brown. 

On the whole this Whistling Thrush is a shy and retiring bird, 
lurking in the gloom of well-shaded rivulets, water-courses, and over- 
hanging rocks and cliffs where, there is a constant supply of water. 
In spite of its I'etiring habits the bird soon gets used to the proxi- 
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mity of man and will then come out of its hiding place without the 
slightest indication of fear. Though fond of water, it (in iiiy experi- 
ence with them) never inhabits the neighbourhood of still water, 
such as tanks. It is a regular bather and early in the morning may 
be observed engaged in having its morning bath, frequently 
entering the water during the hot weather. Often, it also engages in 
an evening splash as well. When disturbed, it flies up to the nearest 
rock or branch, bobs its head down, raises and spreads its tail like, 
a fan suddenly closes it again, then erects itself and flies away giving 
forth a long, sharp, piercing whistle as it goes. This is the alarm 
'whistle.' ■ 

Generally single, in the breeding season they go about in pairs. 
They appear to preserve certain territorial rights for other birds of 
the same species are soon chased away if they happen to encroach 
on the preserve of another. 

The breeding season commences with the break of the monsoon 
and may thus vary with the locality. Around the hills of Sal- 
sette, Khandala, and Mahableshwar, they begin to build in June, the 
eggs being laid soon after completion of the nest. The nests are 
built of moss and other vegetable fibre, sometimes lined with a few 
feathers. The nests are generally built in crevices and holes in 
overhanging inaccessible rocks. 

The young are hatched in July. At first they are quite naked, 
but soon long black down-feathers are developed which stand erect. 
The skin is nearly quite black, and must protect them completely in 
the dark corners in which the nests are usually situated. The down 
feathers are highly sensitive and readily react to the slightest touch, 
even to that of a fine hair. I have frequently tested this point. This 
is w^hat makes me inclined to believe that these long down-feathers 
are of a protective value to the young birds, for in the places where 
the nests are buill:, there are to be found innumerable mosquitoes 
and small flies which no doubt constantly harass them. That 
mosquitoes do worry them I have not the slightest doubt as it has 
been amply proved to me by the birds I have had in captivity,. 
Between August and September the nestlings are able to fly. The 
dowm-feathers are gradually replaced by ordinary feathers to the 
extremity of which the down feathers remain attached for some 
time before they fall off. Those of the head are the last to be 
shed. The feathers are at first quite black but in time become 
suffused with the cobalt blue like the adult. The lesser wing-coverts 
are the first to become cobalt blue and when these have developed, 
the feathers of the crown follow’-— this is the last to be developed, 
Even when moulting, the blue of the feathers appear some time 
after the feathers have developed and not as soon as they appear. 

The food of these birds consists chiefly of snails, small frogs and 
insects, and possibly of a little vegetable matter. Crabs are also 
largely eaten, so also are worms. vSnails and crabs are hammered 
against the rocks to break the shells w’-hich are not eaten in either 
case. ■■ 

As I have said, these birds are more often heard than seen. It 
is their beautiful whistle which first attracts the attentio'n. So human 
and full are the notes that they have frequently deceived the 
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listeners. There is no uniform song but one note is followed by 
the other much like the awkward 'whistling of a boy. It is in the 
mornings and in the evenings that these birds like to whistle best. 
But the monsoon is the time to hear them. It is just the time for 
them w4ien there is plenty of mist and fog about and slight showers 
of rain. ^ ' 

In captivity they make most delightful pets, though they are a 
little dirty on account of their diet. They soon become very attach- 
ed to their masters. At times they are inclined to be pugnacious, 
particularly towards strangers. Two can seldom be kept in the 
same cage as they will invariably fight. The young are somewhat 
difficnilt to rear at first owing to their delicate nature and diet. The 
diet in captivity should consist of hard boiled eggs arid raw^ meat 
cut up into tiny pieces, to this may be added some greens and 
fruit. When possible, small frogs, not toads, crabs and insect-food 
should be given, to them. A liberal supply of wmter should always 
be provided. When almost full grown, a tray with water should 
always be put into the cage for bathing purposes. 

When taught to whistle early, these birds are excellent mimics 
and are able to whistle any tune. One that I had for some years, was 
able to whistle the song ^ For me ayid my girl ’ right through quite 
correctly and one or two bugle calls. There are few birds in 
India which are so adept in whistling. 

In captivity these birds, if w^ after, will live long. I 

have had them for as many as, seydn, 'eight and nine years and in all 
cases an accident was the .cause'di /'death. -One that I have at the 
moment, has been in captivity for the last eight years. In captivity, 
they moult regularly every year, just after. 4116 monsoon, usually 
commencing about Septenll'ef two and a half to 
three months to complete the moult. During '.this period the bird is 
somewhat quiet. The wing feathei^^are] fall, followed 

by those of the tail, Theri thos|j of the body and lastly from the 
head. During the casting of the wing and tail-feathers many of the 
body feathers also fall. 

Bombay, - C. McCANN, f.l.s., 

November, 1930:, Assisimit Curator^ Bom, Nat, His, Society, 

' VL--A NOTE ON THE NIDIFICATION AND 
HABITS OF THE TRAVANCORE LAUGHING-THRUSH. 

{TROCHALOPTERUM JERDONI FAIRBANKI). 

{With a. plate) 

I have just received a copy of the lately-published Birds of 
Souiheiji Aefl^/aby Lt.-Col. H. R. Baker and Mr. C. M. Inglis, from 
which I see that the note therein with regard to the nest of the 
above reads as follows. . , , * It is, in shape, a deep cup made of 
moss, roots and tendrils lined with fern-stems and fine bents, etc/ 
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Of its habits nothing whatsoever is recorded in this volume. On 
turning to T/ie Fauna of Briiish India — Birds, we find no information 
about the nest but its habits are said to be similar to those of 
auiihmans, of which the following is written — It is always found in 
parties, sometimes consisting of a dozen or more birds, and is one 
of the noisiest of the family. . . . It keeps much to the ground and 
to dense undergrowth, and though its diet is mainly insectivorous, 
Jerdoii remarks that it feeds principally on the imported Peruvian 
CliQviy {Pkysai is p€ruvia?ia)» It is said to be a sh}^ bird except in 
the breeding season, when it sits very close and becomes much 
bolder.’ 

The notes on cackhnurns in TM Birds of Souikein India read — ‘ A 
very common permanent resident on the hills where it freciuents 
undergrowth, hedges and gardens ; it usiially associates in small, 
parties, the members of wdiich keep up a continual cry of Pee-Pako, 
Ptrdco/co, from which the bird drives its local name. It is not 
particularly shy, yet evinces a disinclination to come out into the 
open, preferring to escape notice by hopping and creeping amongst 
the bushes.’ 

From the above, we are now in a position to know someching about 
the Travancore bird’s mode of living and nest-building, but I venture 
to suggest that the normal nest of Trochalopieron jerdoni iairbanki is 
not as stated above, nor do the habits oi cachmnans as given here, 
quite fit this bird, at any rate in so far as those observed around 
Kodaikanal are concerned. 

I spent April and May of 1928 in the Palni Hills, and besides a 
number of old nests, I found the following six occupied ones : — 

No, L 4th April. Empty, but practically finished. 

Nfo, 2, 23rd „ In such a very thick hedge in the bungalow 
compound that I was unable to get at it, but 
the two young ones left the nest on this date. 
No. S. 24th ,, Construction just begun. Contained two eggs 

on 7th May. 

No. I. 29tb „ Two eggs. 

jVo, S. 6th May. One egg, but two next day. 

'N'o.S. 19th „ Two newly-hatched young ones. 

Firstly, as regards nest materials. No. 1, 1 thought was not very 
dissimilar from many nests of t'ackinna^is v^Mch I have seen, but as I 
discovered it torn out and lying on the ground the following day 
I pulled it in pieces, finding it made up as follows: — The extreme 
outside was chiefly of moss which formed possibly 20% of the entire 
structure. Coarse grass formed the remainder, while the lining 
appeared to be still wanting. This was the only nest in which moss 
had been employed to any appreciable extent, although No. 4 had 
a very small quantity incorporated in one side of it. 

No. 3. I observed from its very inception. In fact had I not seen 
the birds fly into the bracken with material, I tvould never have 
realized that the half dozen untidy-looking strips of coar.se grass ware 
the foundations of a nest. This nest, ■which is the one containing 
eggs shown in the plate, was also destroyed, and but for the bracken 
leaves which are visible in the photograph, w^as exclusively of dry 
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grass with a liiiing of slightly finer grass; No. 6, also built in 
bracken, was an exact replica of this one. 

No. 5 had two small feathers and one hair mixed tip with its grass 
lining. The remainder, including the old ones I mentioned, do not 
call for comment. In fact, a general description of the nest as 
visualized by me would run as follows Moss is seldom, and then 
only scantily, used. The structure is composed almost exclusively 
of coarse grass, very compactly put together, wdth a deep cup, lined 
with slightly finer grass. At times bracken leaves or other mate- 
rials, depending on the site of the nest, are also used to a limited 
extent.. 

As regards habits, reading the note on cachimitms in The Birds of 
Southern India in conjunction with that in The Fauna a very fair 
idea oi fairbankTs\i^if,^ i^ obtained, but my owm impressions are 
that it is more of a ' garden ’ hixC t\i 2 on cachmnans and on the whole 
much bolder. Whereas the Nilgiri bird’s stronghold seems to^ be the 
sholahs, and to a lesser extent patches of undergrowdh and gardens 
where a sufficiency of cover exists, fairbanki seemed to me to shun 
the deeper woods, inhabiting the very edges of the sholahs, bush- 
dotted hillsides, and the extensive patches of bracken which clothe 
them, while every garden, however small, within Kodaikanal itself 
boasted its inhabitants. These latter birds move about the rose 
bushes and other plants searching for insects in quite an open 
manner, while the pair mentioned as having a nest in our own 
compound were very keen on a tall wdre-netting fence. On three 
occasions I stood in the doorway only 8 feet distant wdiile they fed 
their two young ones clambering about the top rail. 

T do not agree that either of these birds keep much to the ground. 
They are certainly not averse to descending to it, but by far the 
greater part of their existence is spent in creeping about low cover 
•or bushes at from 2 to say 6 or 8 feet up, sometimes descending to 
the ground as occasion arises; 

The first nest mentioned, in an upright fork of a tall bush, was 
the only one I found in a sholah and this was in a compai*atively 
open portion near a stream. The majority of nestsw^ere-either in- 
an upright fork in the densest part of a rather isolated bush on a 
bush-dotted hillside or else anchored in tall bracken which abounds 
all over, the summits of the Palnis. These bracken nests were 
usually no great distance from the edge of a sholah or other cover, 
nest No. 6 being the most isolated, being some 40 yards from the 
edge of a pine-wood on the one hand, and 60 yards or so from a 
small stream on the other hand whose banks sported a certap 
amount of cover. Incidentally I never saw the birds visit the wood 
which after its kind had no undergrowth whatsoever. 

The statement inThe Bhds of Southern Bidiathot ' It usually 
associates in small parties, the members of which keep up a continual 
cry of Pee-koho Pce-koko . . — is rather misleading. I have 
w^atched numbers of both races, including birds at the nest from the 
hiding-tent and parties feeding, and have always noticed that this 
cry is used by one bird to call up its mate, or companion (?), when 
they are separated. One of the photographs here shows a bird on 
the nest answ^'ering its mate' which had 'just called out twice from 
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where it was feeding in the bracken some 200 yards away. A 
couple oi such calls and answers and all would be quiet again for 
some ci’ne until one or other of the birds, apparently becoming 
anxious, would raise its head high in the air, puff out its chest, and 
crow loudly once, twice, or thrice until it received an answer. Inci- 
dentally I never saw the Travancore bird in more than family parties, 
though, of course, they may become more sociable out of the breeding 
season. : 

The above impressions are the result of but a two months' 
acquaintance with this bird ; so if some of my conclusions are 
incorrect, perhaps there is an ornithologically inclined member 
resident m Kodaikanal who will point oitt the discrepancies. 

Bakeiliy,; . .R.S.P.BATES,"','- 

December 23^ 1930. ■ Captam. 

VIL— THE OCCURRENCE OF THE GOLD-FRONTED 
'^mOMiMETAPONIA PUSILLA) AA SUKKER, SIND. 

The Fmemi gives the distribution of the Gold-fronted Finch 
(Meiaponia pusiila) as follows : — Caucasus, Mountains of Central 
Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Ladak and Tibet. It is 
therefore worth recording that I was lucky enough to obtain a fine 
specimen of this finch on January 1, 1928, at Sukkur, Sind. 

I was out collecting about a mile below the Barrage, and was 
passing through some interesting cultivation near a village, when I 
flushed about five birds, which I at once recognized as something I 
had not seen before. They were very restless and difficult to 
approach. However, I managed to obtain one specimen, the others 
took liight, and disappeared out of sight over the top of some tall 
trees. I failed to find them again. The bird I obtained proved to 
be a juvenile male. 

This finch has not been recorded from Sind before, and Dr. 
G. B. Ticehurst does not meiidon it in his list of Sind Birds. 

Baerage Township, ’ ' ' F. H. COLE. 

vSuKKUR, Sind, 

February 10^1931. 

VIIL—THE NESTING OF THE MALABAR HEART-SPOTTED 
WOODPECKER {HEMICIRCUS CAN ANTE CORDATUS) 

IN TRAVANCORE* 

I have received the following most interesting accoiiiit of the 
nesting of this bird in Travancore, from Mr. C, Primrose. It is so 
widely different from the account given by Mr. Stuart Baker in The 
Fauna of British India (Birds) 2nd edition, that I am sending it to 
you for publication in the JotirnaL Mr. Primrose wrote 

‘ I am sending you two eggs oi Hemic ircus c. cofAaius taken on 
November 26, and December 15, respectively. These I have 
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iittie reason to doubt, were laid by the same bird as the following 
details will show. The first nest, a shallow tunnel of some 5 inches 
in depth, made in a rotten fencing post, 3 feet from the ground, was 
taken by me and contained one fresh egg. Shortly after I noticed 
another nest being excavated on a similar post about 50 yards further 
along the line of fencing and, waiting till I judged the bird had time 
to lay, took this as well finding one fresh egg as before. The fence 
runs along a much-frequented path near the jungle. Both nests 
were not more than 3 feet from the ground and in shape the 
entrance was much pointed at the upper end. The bird on 
hearing one approach climbs up and keeps a look-out from just 
inside the hole, its creaiiiy-yellow forehead and upper breast blending 
well with the background of the newly-worked rotten wood* It 
allows a close approach before leaving the nest and then only goes a 
short distance away and looks anxiously, at the intruder, uttering its 
characteristic and rather metallic note and bobbing about in a jerky 
manner. It returns to the nest very quickly if one conceals oneself 
and after a look round, whilst pei'checl at the entrance, with a final 
Kestrel-like bob disappears inside. I shall keep a further look-out 
along the many miles of fencing held up by rotting posts round this 
estate and see if I come across more. Incidentally the fencing posts 
where these nests w^'ere taken w^ere within a few yards of heavy 
forest containing many dead trees and branches. The bird is 
certainly common here, usually seen in pairs, which attract one’s 
attention by their noisiness’. 

Huldibari T.E., CHAS. M, INGLIS, 

BiNNAGURI P.O., F.Z.S., F.E.S., M.B.O.U. 

.Duars, 

Janukry 19, 193L 

IX.--THE NESTING OF THE BESRA SPARROW-^Hi^WK 
{ACCIPITER VIRGATUS AFFINIS) AT SIMLA. 

In his articles on the Birds of Prey of the Punjab (7. B.N. H. 5., 
vol. xxvii, pp. 139-140), Mr. C. H. Donald in his note on the above 
species says there are no nesting records for the province. 

It is therefore worth setting down particulars of a nest which 
came under my observation this year on 25th and 27th May. 

In the first place I ought to say that it was entirely due to the 
strange vociferations of the male that my attention was drawm to the 
fact that there was to me a strange bird-noise going on in the 
neighbourhood, and so sat down to investigate. 

Looking ,in the direction from which the sound came, I saw 
another bird fiy into the tree. 'From my coign of vantage I was 
unable to see what ensued, but I certainly think the male had called 
the female off the nest on account of some tit-bit he had brought. 

Watching in the direction of the sounds, I had, after an interval o. 
about six minutes,. the pleasure of seeing the female fly to a nest of 
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sticks 60 feet up a Deodar (C deodard). She stood on the^ edge ^'o-f 
the nest for some seconds, and then' settled down on the eggfs. 

For forty minutes I sat watching her through the glasses, during 
^ which time she shifted round an axis of about 135 degrees. Standing 
up she preened herself after which' she . settled , down agaiiu to 
incubation duties. 

Two days later, with my climber, I again visited the spot, a quiet 
. !iiillah in deep forest composed almost- entirely of Deodars. 

This time, as the climber ascended the tree, she sat domni very low 
in the nest, but when he was half way up, she stood up and waited on 
the edge of the nest, then flew to an adjacent tree where she assumed 
an aggressive attitude. 

The nest contained four highly incubated eggs which are white 
with just a tinge of green and are sparingly marked with small spots 
of sienna brown, 

Simla. A. E. JONES. .■ 


X.— FURTHER RECORD OF THE MALLARD {ANAS ‘ 
PLATVRYNCHA) OCCURRING IN BURMA., 

I am sending you by separate registered post the head,, wings, 
feet and tail of a duck recently shot by me at Hnokcho, Bhamo 
District, on the Theingaw fhecL It was identified by Mr. C. E., 
Milner, Conservator of Forests, from Blandford's book on Fmina of 
British India-- Birds a female Mallard, but considering the very 
rare occurrence of this bird in Burma, I should like Mr. Milner’s 
identification verified. If it really is a Mallard, then it is the third 
that has fallen to my gun within the last 4 years, the other two being 
recorded at page 577 of vol. xxxiv, No. 2, of your Journal as 
having been shot during the winters of 1926 and 1929. 

Bhamo Forest Division, G, M. TURNER, 

Bhamo (Upper Burma), Dy. Conservator of Forests, 

December 5, 1930, 

[The bird was received and identified by us as a Mallard {Anas 
plaiyrynchd). This constitutes the third record of this species from 
Burma in recent years. EdS.] 


XI. --THE OCCURRENCE OF THE SPOTBILL OR GREY 
DUCK {ANAS P, PCECILORHYNCHA) IN UPPER 
CHINDWIN, BURMA. 

I send herewith the upper mandible and speculum of what I take 
to be the Indian Spotbill, 7iot the Eastern Spotbill which is the common 
bird in Burma vide Stuart Baker. Unfortunately I have not got the 
book on tour. So cannot see exactly what he says, but the key is if. 

14 
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I remember— greeii speculum, red spots on bill, species Indian. ' 
■—purple speculum^ no red spots on bill, Burmese species. 

I never remember to have shot one with any red on the base of the 
bill anywhere else during* 20 years in Burma; but on this my first' 
visit to the Chindwin the only two Spotbill brought to bag, on diffe-' 
rent days and on different jheels have both been like the enclosed. 
Dates 7th and 11th January. Locality near Homalin, Upper 
Chindwin, 

Geese : all the geese seen on the sandbanks on the Chindwin (and 
wc have seen 2-300) are Bar-headed (Anser indicus) whereas all the 
geese we shot on the Irrawaddy jheels near Katha, Bhamo and 
Mandalay, also Wellet in the Shwebo District where there are thou- 
sands — I mean thousands — are Grey Lag (A?iser anser). Similarly at 
Pavyo and other jheels between Mandalay and Mingyan and Paunglin 
near Mag we, the geese are Grey Lag, and one only occasionally sees 
or gets a Bar-headed. I have two records, Paunglin Magwe — Xmas 
1911, and Tiqyaung, Katha — November 1930, 

Grey Lag are also seen on the Chindwin jheels but in nothing 
like the numbers one sees on the Irrawaddy. 

White Eye (Nyroca rufa) : Until I got the new edition of Indian 
Ducks ^ I have always shirked identifying Baer’s, the common W'hite- 
Eye and the Tufted Duck as all are in eclipse plumage here at Xmas : 
but the new key is more helpful and out of three pochard shot near 
Homalin on January 7, 1931, one was certainly a common White- 
eye (Nyroca rufa) and two Baer’s White-eye (N. rufa haeri). 

Some years ago I sent you another record from Wellet, Shwebo— 
Xmas 1920-1927, identified by Mr. J. C. Hopwood as Baer’s. 

Sylvan Lodge, E. MILNER. 

Maymyo, 

Burma. 

[The well defined red markings of the bill and green speculum 
appear to indicate that the specimen secured by Mr. Milner is an 
example of the Spot Bill or Grey Duck (Anas p. poecilorhyncha). The 
Burmese Grey Duck (Anas p. harmgtoni) has no red spots on the 
bill or only faint traces of them/ In the Eastern Grey Duck (Anas 
p. zonoryncha), the red spots on the bill are absent, and speculum is 
blue. This appears to be the first record of this duck in Burma. 
The Eastern White-Eye (N. hceert) is generally an unrecognized 
winter visitor to Burma. It is of interest therefore to publish 
records of its occurrence in the above note by Mr. Milner and in the 
succeeding note by Mr. Turner. Eds,] 


XIL— OCCURRENCE OF THE TUFTED POCHARD 
(NYROCA FULIGULA) AND THE EASTERN WHITE-EVE 
(NYROCA BAERI) IN BURMA. 

I am to-day sending you per registered parcel post the complete 
skins of two ducks shot by me on the 7th January 1931, on a small 
isolated jheel surrounded by dense cover on one ofdhe islands in the 
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Irrawaddy River about 10 miles below Bhamo, I have identified 
them from , Stimrt Baker^s Indian Dneks and their Allies, as being (1) 
the Crested or Tufted Pochard {Nyram Inlignla) and (2) the 
Eastern White-Eye, Ayraca baeri)^ For one identification mark that 
is not now visible ; I might mention that the irides of the former 
were a bright yellow, and of the latter white. The white spot under 
the chin of the latter was also much more distinct than it is now 
after skinning. Both birds were solitary. 

I shall be glad if you will confirm the correctness of my identifi- 
cation. of the two birds, and if ' you consider them of ^ sufficient 
interest, record the incidents in the next issue of your jmirnaly as 
Stuart Baker seems to consider them somewhat rare winter visitors 
to Upper Burma. 

BhamoFokest Divisiox, G.M. turner, 

Jmnmry l5y 1931.. Deputy Comervaior of Forests. 

[As indicated in the previous footnote, the Eastern White-Eye is 
described as probably a regular though undetected winter migrant 
into Burma. The new Edition of the Fauna does not mention 
the Tufted Duck as occurring in Burma though Hume considered it 
a probable straggler. The specimens submitted to us are as identi- 
fied by Mr. Turner, Eds.] 


XIIL--~OCCURRENCE OF THE CLUCKING OR BAIKAL 

TEAL {NETTION FORMOSUM) NEAR HARDOI, U.P. 

I am sending you the head and wings of a duck wffiich I think 
is a Clucking Teal, shot at Sandi Jlieel, near Hardoi on January 24, 
It was flying in company with some Pintail only lower down when 
it was shot. As it is, according to the books, one of the rarer 
ducks, I thought it might be of interest to you. I would be very 
grateful if you would identify it for certain. I could not send the 
body as it was going bad, but in size it was about that of a very 
large Garganey and just too small for an ordinary duck. It was a 
kind of dove grey. I hope the head arrives all right. 

Lucknow, H. SCOTT MACDOUGALL, 

January 29, 193 L CapL, 60 Ik Rifles. 

[The duck was received by us and identified as the Clucking 
Teal [Neition formosu?}i\. Eds.] 

XIV.---NOTES ON THE WHITE-HEADED DUCK OR 
STIFF-TAIL {ERISMATURA LEUCOCEPHALA) 

While shooting an open jheel near Chillianwala, Gujrat District, 
Punjab, with Captain J. R. M. Hanna and Captain A. H. B. Joyce, m.c. 
on February 22 this year, we came upon a flock of eleven wffiite- 
headed duck of wffiich we succeeded in shooting three. An adult 
drake and duck, and a drake not yet in full plumage. 
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As I see in Stuart Bakefs Game Bh'ds ol !ndz% Bnrma a?id 
Ceyihn that these are rare duck I am sending some details. 

r saw these birds lying out in the middle of the jheel and with 
the sun behind them. I believed them, at first, to be coots, as, 
although we had fired all round the jheel, they had not risen. 

Later I walked round to the far side of the jheel and noticed the 
white heads of two of the drakes and recognized them as Stiff -tail, 

(I had come across them previously near Nowshera in 1928). 

The heads of the drakes showed up brilliantly white in the sun, 
while the ducks at the same distance were unrecognizable. 

Of the'eleven, two appeared to be drakes in full plumage, and the 
remainder ducks and immature drakes. 

I waded in and a coolie was sent in to endeavour to turn them 
towards me. They all passed within 60 yards of me. 

While swimming, their tails were generally lowered in the water, 
but when at rest on the water, the tails were erect. 

The coolie dro ve them to one end of the jheel and on my 
approaching in the water they got up and flew back to the other 
end,' a matter of eight hundred yards. 

Their appearance on the wing is very coot-like, but they fly 
much faster. I fired at one of the mature drakes and he came 
down, still very much alive, and immediately dived. He remained 
under water for about a minute and then reappeared for a couple of 
seconds showing his head only. There was no reed in the water, 
so this duck has undoubtedly the power of swimming with only the 
head and neck projecting above water. He kept up these ‘ Submarine 
tactics ’ for nearly ten minutes before I got near enough to kill him 
outright. Towards the end, when I suppose he was tired, he 
commenced showing more and more body above water. 

The other two were killed outright from the bank. 

The drake weighed 1 lb, 10 oz. ; he was very fat. 

There appeared to be little difference in the size of all three 
secured. 

I examined the contents of the drake’s stomach which I found to 
consist purely of vegetable matter. 

In comparing the adult with Keuleinans’ illustration, I notice 
that in my specimen the tail is more squarely cut, each of its twelve 
feathers being approximately the same length and definitely black. 

The eye is darker than in the illustration. There is no trace of 
brown in the feet, which are the same colour as, but slightly darker 
than the blue grey bill. The webs are black. 

I- have kept the drake’s skin, which I should be glad to send you 
if it is of interest. 

The Stiff-tail is poor eating. Their flesh being rank and rather 
coarse. 


Jhelum, W. a. WHITEHEAD, . 

V ^Punjab, CafiL, Isi Punjab Regi. 

'February- £7 , 1931. 
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XV.--.SOME RACES OF THE REB^BILLED CHOUGH 
{PYRRHOCORAX PYRRBOCORAX (LINN.)]. 


The Red-billed Choug:lis are distributed over a considerable por- 
tion of Europe, Africa and Asia. Ciiriously enough, they are grouped 
under the binomial (Linn,), from which we 

assume that ornithologists are generally of opinion not to recognize 
any but the typical form. The approximation of body-colour of 
Inrds of the different areas naturally lends to the suspicion that there 
has been hardly any infftience of emnronment at work on these 
Choughs, which apparently do not react to the conditions of the 
climate, soil and food. John Gould, however, in his examination of 
the. Himalayan Chough detected differences in point of size, which 
left him in no ' hesitation to describe it as distinct * {P. Z. 1862, 
p. 125) from European examples. In the dust of criticisms and con- 
troversy which subsequently raged over this point, drawing in their 
vortex such distinguished scientists as August Von Pelzeln, 
W. T. Blanford, Allen Hume, Ferdinand Stoliczka, etc., the true 


significance of Gould’s observation w^aslost, the concensus of opinion 
among ornithologists deeming it absurd to found a specific distinction 
on the dimensions of the Chough. Recent studies, however, of the 
birds bring home the fact that while it is difficult, nay impossible, to 
ignore the above decision, it is nevertheless easy to differentiate 
them as geographical races or subspecies, separated from one another 
by immense barriers of land. The continental Pyrrhocorax of the 
Alps, if not the form found on the British Isles, is reckoned as the 
type, though the former is appreciably a bigger bird in respect of 
size. Witherby records (A PraNical Handbojk of British Bwds^ p. 32), 
measurements of British birds— c? wing 270-310 mm.; tarsus 
55-59 mm, j bill from nostril 49-58. $ -wing 265-285 mm.; bill 
from nostril 42-47. Dr. Stresemann {Journal fur Orni- 

thologk, Ixxvi, 1928, p. 343), the Choughs collected by Von Gerd 
Heinrich in Elburs Expedition, of 1927 as a distinct race {Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax pouiifex .subsp. nova. Typus in Zoolog. Museum, 
Berlin, Nr. 27. 819; Gilan : Pish Ktih 2500-3000 m. 2 Mai 1927) 
which, though agreeing in colouration with the European examples 
is decidedly larger in dimensions. Measurements recorded thereof 
are for 3 and 2 J 318, 320, 327 mm. ; $ 293, 305 mm. So 
far the difference that has been noted in respect of the birds from 
different areas is only one of degree, the body-colour in the European 
and Elburs examples being glossy black with distinct green 
irridescence on the wings and tail. The measurements of the 
Himalayan Chough recorded by Gould (P.Z.X., 1862, p. 125) is — wing 
324*5 mm. ; tarsus 57 mm. ; biU 57 mm. This is fairly corrobor- 
ated by Blanford (7. A, 5, A, vol. xH, p. 70) who records — J from 
Sikkim, wing 324*5 mm. ; tarsus 6T5 mm. ; bill from gape 
58 mm.; $ vnng 292*5 to 312*5 mm. Stuart Baker’s measurement 
noted myTiie'^Fatma of Briiish India^ Birds (Zndi Edition), p. 68 is, 
how’'ever, clearly less and appears to tally with that of the continental 



if not the English birds. In Himalayan birds, Dr. Streseman^^l^s-. 
out, the green irridescence of the wing' and tail-feather^^^^^m^ 
and is replaced by a clearly blue gloss with-': a slight^^d^^S^^- 
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{Jmmml (i^r OrnitMlogie Ixxvi, 1928/ pv 344). Re€ while 

revising the bird-collection of the Indian Mnseum, I have had oppor- 
tnnities of examining a large series of the Himalayan 
1 notice extraordinary variations ■ in respect of the ciilmen (50-103 
mm.) and tarsus (50-65 mm.) both in male and female, the maximum 
measurement of the wing being 326 mm. The following are 
measurements of some specimens 


Reg. No. 

SeK 

Locality 

Wing j 

Culmen 

Bill from 
Nostril 

Tarsus 

Middle toe 
without claw 

19334 

c? 

Leh, Ladak. 

326 

56 

51 

58 

, /■■V2S . 

,19333 

cf 

Leh, Ladak. 

322 

56 

49 . 

: SS ■ 

2S‘5 • " 

16381 i 


Gilgit 

316 

50 

' 44*5 : 

56 

24 , 

6051 


Ladak 

316 

55 

48 

50 

25 

249S4 

? 

Tibet 

310 

52 

49 

58 


1173 

5 1 

Si kim 

308 j 


47 

65 

27;^' 

1174. 

$ 

Sikkim 

1 ■ 302 

51 . 1 

■ ■ 1 

46 

60 

26 

24647 

s 

Bhutan 

301 

73-5 

66 

65 

30 

24198 

? ^ 


300 i 

1 

103 

96 

63 

30 

8286 

$ 

Bhutan 

' 291 

80 

i 

73 

60 

27 


A living specimen (probably $) from the Himalayas, belonging to 
the Calcutta Zoo, measures as follows : — wing 300 mm. ; culmen 
98 ; bill from nostril 92 ; tarsus 66 ; middle toe without clavr 
30 mm. 

It appears from reference to above that the measurements 
recorded for the Himalayan Redmilled Choughs by Gould and 
Blaiiford are, by no means^ the maximum, and are very often 
exceeded. This is fairly corroborated by Col.' R. Meinertzhagen in 
his Systematic results of birds collected at high altitudes of Ladak 
and Sikkim {Ibis, July 1927, p. 372). The following are measure- 
ments noted -by him : — - ....... 


Sex 

Locality 

Wing 

Ciilmeu 

Tarsus 

1.:'1.:-c?:.,1 . 

Leh ... 

340 

'■ 60 

56:' 

c? 

Sikkim 

330 i 

57 


. c? 

Sikkim 

332 

^ 60 

59 

$ 

Sikkim 

^09 

I'"' . . ■ ■ ' / " 

,.,-55 

56 


It is worthy of note that while Meinertzhagen’s birds have extra- 
ordinary wing-length exceeding the maximum I have observed in 
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the collection of the Indian Musenm, the measurements of culmen 
and tarsus noted by me are remarkably larger than the maximum 
noticed by any other ornithologist* The female birds are invariably 
smaller in point of wing-length, though their culnien and tarsus are 
often disproportionately larger* The larger dimensions of these 
birds and the blue gloss on their primaries will, therefore, mark 
them out from their European cousins. The wing-length of the 
latter seldom exceeds 310 mm., a character which is fairly constant 
at least for the individuals of the British Isles* Dr. Hartert appears 
to consider it impossible to distinguish with any degree of satisfac- 
tion the forms in Palaearctic fauna District of W. Europe to 
E. Siberia. Witherby records that the European birds have greyish 
brown feather-bases. In my examination of the Himalayan Choughs 
I find that these are brownish black, lighter in tone and rather 
inclined to be purplish. The subspecies from Elburs mountain 
recognized by Dr. Strescmann as Pyrrkocorax p, poniifex has very 
much larger wing-length and is almost indistinguishable in point of 
size from the Himalayan examples, but the green Irridescence of 
their plumage appears to give them a character of their own. The 
individuals from North China, described by Swinhoe as * variety 
brachypus’ (P. Z, 5., 1871, p. 383), are recognized by La Touche 
(Handbook of Birds of Easiem Chma, p. 22), as a well-established 
race, which resembles the Indian form in colour but is definitely 
smaller in size: measuring, wing 256-298 mm. ; culmen 43-18 ; 
tarsus 43-49; middle toe without claw 22-30 mm.; While 
recognizing the small size of the Choughs of the Tian-shan, 
Dr. Stresemann records (Journal far Ornithologies 1928, p. 344) that 
they are lighter in colour and inclined more to blue shades, standing 
halfway between the Elburs and Himalayan forms. Here for the 
first time an inter gradation is apparent. They have, says 
Dr. Stresemann, decidedly sharper wings than the Himalayan birds* 
This variation in the shape of the primaries does not appear to have 
been noticed by any other ornithologist. It is a character far reach- 
ing in its importance, and we must await fuller details about the 
birds, which Dr. Stresemann is inclined to recognize as Pyrrkocorax 
p, centralis sub-sp. nova. There are in the collection of the Indian 
Museum a few skins of the Choughs of Turkestan whose measure- 
ments are noted below : — 


Reg, Nd.| 

Sex 

Locality 

i 

Wing 1 

1 

Culmen 

Bill from . 
Nostril 

' Tarsus 

Middle, tge 
without claw 

14194 1 

6 

Turkestan 

310 

52 

■45 

.■>5 

27 

13269 

c? 

u 

303 

54 

46 

52 

. 25 ■ ' 

13283 



293 

48 

42*5 

48 

24 

14195 

? ' 

" I 

! It 

277 

46 

40 

53 

26 


These are appreciably larger than Stevexis' records of Turkestan 
specimens published in vol. xxix, p. 527. Here the 

maximum measurement hardly corresponds to the minimum of the 
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Himalayan siibvSpeeies. The extraordinary dimensions of the latter, 
which is more or less isolated in its distribution area, are not found 
any where, else. , 

¥he following key may be adopted for identification of the 
different forms ; — , ■ , . . ' 

Aey to subspecies 

A, .Gloss on wings gree7i . . . 

a. Wing tinder 310mm. ... British and W. Palaearetic 

iormiP. p, pyrrhocorax) 

b. Wing over 310 mm, ... YMom^{P/p. pofitifex) ; 

B. Gloss on wings 

, . a. Wing under 310 mm.; 

G d . _ , .ctilnien and tarsus. 

; . . . smaller under 50 mm. ... N. China from {P^ p. bra^ 

. . , chyp7isy 

. Wing over 310 mm,; 

\ , culmen and tarsus ' . . 

larger over 50 mm. ... Himalayan (/^. p, himala-^^ 

■ ymiiis) : 

Habits aud Field Characters 

While in Britain, Pyniiocorax p, pyrrhocorax (L.) is found in rocks 
and cliffs on or close to the sea-coast, nesting usually in crevices in- 
roofs of sea-caves and hollows of rock-v; alls, the continental race 
generally affects higher mountains inland, and sometimes, though 
very seldom, nests in old castle, tower or human habitation. Flight 
buoyant, graceful. Call clear, shrill—" Kria, ox dla dla \ (Hartert) ; 
"a. soft K'cJnde, and a- rather querulous ’ (Witherby for Br.' 
Birds). Food varied as with generally.. Nest.— Bulky. 

Eggs.— 4 to 5 or more, 39*4 x 27-9 mm. (Witherby’s average of 
100 eggs); larger with continental forms (maximum 43*2x28 mm. 
recorded by Hartert) ; creamy white, occasionally pale green,: with 
faint purplish grey and light and dark brown blotches. 

pyrrhocorax p. pontifex (Stresemann) nests . in inaccessible 
mountain-tops. Young observed and heard cawing by Heinrich in 
the end of May. Congregations of young and old observed by him 
on 28th July. 

Pyi'rhocorax p. (Swinhoe) is a common resident in the 

mountains of Chihli, apparently extending its range towards 
E. Sibexia ; great flocks gather in higher hills in late summer. 
Eggs. — white, speckled and spotted irregularly with reddish brown ■ 
over violet 'grey spots, the latter on the surface as. well as within 
the shell; a zone round the large end ; shape ovate ; 40 x 27*5, 
38 X 28 mm. (La Touche). 

Pyrrhocorax p. hmialayanus (Gould) occurs throughout the Alpine 
regions of Ladak, Kashmir, and Sikkim, in winter as low as 5,500 
and a*s high as 16,000 ft. in summer to and even beyond 18,000 ft. 
(Jins, 1927, p. 372). Wollaston records them on Everest (20,000 ft.) 
in September (//^A, 1922, p. 526)^ In the Sikkim Himalayas it 
appears to be confined to the far interior, where there has evidently 
been no decrease in their numbers since Hooker recorded them in 
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1849 around La€hen{JM.NMS,,- roh'xn^ rather scarce, 

according to Blanford, on the Cbo; La Range; found in winter in, 
the valleys and plains where they apparently migrate at the season. 
Equally at home on deep snow, grassy meadow, cultivated ground, 
or on barren plains. Numerous in Lad ak from 10,000 ft. and 
upwards as much near villages as far away among roc ky^ crags ; 
mixing commonly with crows, ravens, pigeons on ploughed fields or 
irrigated land. While in search of food which is mostly secured on 
the ground, they set to work, in pairs or parties, probiog their bills 
deep down into the earth. ‘ Seen about places where yaks have been 
herded, hunting for insects under the dung, but they also feed on 
berries and seeds ’ (Blanford). Call raucous, somewhat plaintive ; 

‘ wilder easily arresting sportsman’s attention (Adams). Flight 
wild, excited. Noisy, sociable and gregarious ; feeding, flying and 
sometimes breeding in colonies or congregations. Trial of strength 
not unfrequent, usually between two male birds, when whichever 
gets the worse of the encounter has the ill luck of being molested 
with extra pecks of a Jungle-crow. Flocks circle at immense 
height, then with closed wings dowm come the birds, one after 
another in swift slanting swoop. Not wary ; observed in higher 
altitudes to come and roost under the eaves of the houses. Nest- 
construction begins in March ; eggs not imiisuai in April, and young 
noticed in the first week of May. The nest is built of twigs, with 
wool lining, and placed in clefts of rocks ; but in Tibet frequently in 
Tibetan houses, sometimes in holes in the w^alls only a few feet 
from the ground, usually the same site being occupied year after 
year. Osmaston records nests built in small holes excavated in 
sandstone cliffs by the birds themselves, about 2 to 4 ft. deep ; 
consisting entirely of a thick pad of hair with no substratum 
of sticks. Eggs usually 3 or 4 in number constituting a clutch, 
are ‘like those of the English birds, but much duller and brown- 
ish in tint and they average much bigger, 4T7 x 28*4 mm. against 
40*7. X 27*9 mm,’ (Stuart Baker). The maxima, recorded by 
Mr. Frank Ludlow, of 17 eggs (Ibis 1928, p. 54) are 48*5 x 27*5 and 
47 *'5 'X 29*25 mm. ■ 

50, Kaicas Bose Street, 

Calcutta, 

August 2S\ I93ch 


XVL-^NOTES ON THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA r 
BIRDS, CHIEFLY WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

411. Southern Red*whiskered Bulbul. Otocompsa emeria fuscicaudata : 
In the Central Provinces this bird is more addicted to forests than 
the vicinity of gardens and cultivation.. I have only met with it in 
the former. 

433. The White=browed Bulbul. Pycnonolus luteolus : Stated to be rare 
or absent throughout the Central Provinces. This is true to some 
extent but it is rather plentiful at Kamptee where it breeds freely 
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and whenee several nests have been taken. At Nagpiir it now 
and then visits gardens and has been observed breeding as vrell. 

- 588, The WliIfe4hroated Orouiid Thnisli. Qeocichia citriaa cyanotfsl^^ ,^ 

■ bird is resident in the C. P. and has been observed breeding in the 
districts of Chanda, Balaghat, Ghhindwara and Bbandara. 

¥ol. 11, page 175, line 3 from bottom 4*77 to 4*76 mmd 

should probably read inches. 

617. TheParpie Thrush. Cochoa purpurea. Habits, Four birds whose 
stomachs I examined had fed largely on small land molluscs. 

700. The White-browed Fantail Flycatcher. Rhipidura aureola aureola ; 
NidiHcaiion—lmQ 4 from bottom ‘ the bottom of the nest is 
prolonged into a cone and sometimes furnished with a long thin 
tail of loose scraps of grass This is more characteristic of the 
nests ot R, pecioraHs^^^ 2 ^^ I do not think I have ever seen it in 
aureola. Habits aureola and R, pect oralis feed largely on the 
Idiocerus clypealisy Leth. and /. ww(?5/>^3;TO^5, Leth. which 
adhere to the trunks of mango trees in enormous numbers, and its 
display with its fan-like tail seems a means for distributing these 
insects which are snapped up the moment they take to their wings. 
This oi ilycaichers is perhaps the most specialized of the 

group in this direction. 

703. The White-throated Fantail Flycatcher. Rhipidura a. albicollis. 
The distribution of this species is given as ‘ The Himalayas from 
Murree to Eastern Assam, Burma, Shan States, Yunnan, Annam, 
Siam, Cochin China, Hainan and Malay States,’ yet a little above we 
read ‘ Birds from the southern Punjab, Central Provinces and Chota 
Nagpur (presumably places where it is not found) are very rusty 
below, probably because they are all young birds.’ 

733. The Scarlet Minivet. Pericrocotus speciosus speciosus. DistribuHom 
Oates in the old edition gave the distribution of this species as 
practically throughout the Himalayas, East Assam, U. P., Chota 
Nagpur and Central Provinces as far south as Bastar and Jaypur ; 
but in the new edition its range is limited to the Himalayas, 
Assam, North of the Brahmaputra and eastwards to Yunnan. It is 
certainly found in the Central Provinces and it may be a resident, 
r have secured or observed it in at least four districts (Balaghat, 
Bastar, Betul and Ghhindwara) and Osmaston has observed it in a 
fifth (Pachmarhi, Hoshangabad District). The latest date recorded 
is 21st April. 

738. The Small Minivet. Pericrocotus brevirostris brevirostris. Vernacular 
na7ne : Raja Lai is the common Hindi name for this species in 
Northern India. 

744. .The Rosy Minivet. Pericrocotus roseus roseus. Distribution-, I 
have taken two specimens in the Central Provinces at Nagpur, one 
in December and the other on 2nd April. 

1021. The White-beaked Munia. Uroloncha striata striata. Extends 
North in the C. P. as far as Chanda and Bhandara. 

1124. The White-capped Bunting. Etnberiza stewarti. This bird is a 
winter visitor or straggler to the C. P. I took a specimen on 
1-12-1913 at Nagpur. 

1133. The Black-headed Bunting. Emberiza nielanocephala. This bird has 
also been taken at Nagpur on 20-3-1919. 
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1339. The Little Scaly-bellled .ireen Waodpeclcer. Picas vittatas aiyrinecdplia- 
neas. This wood-pecker is fouad sparingly: in the Baster State and 
I have also taken it in the Balagbat 'District. 

1500. Tie Rasy-riaged Paroqaet. Psittacala temeri iiianilleiisis : Among 
the few skins of this bird in the Museum, one young male has the 
lower mandible entirely red as in P. k. bereaiis ; an adult male has 
the under-surface of the lower mandible red, but it is dark at the 
-sides. A female has it dusky but:not black. ' 

1783. The Himalayan Grey-headed Fishing Eagle. Ichthyophaga humilis 
pfamheus. This bird wanders further south than Lucknow in the 
winter. Specimens were taken by Mr. A. Donald at Kolkaz, 
Sipnacliadi, in the Melghat (Amraoti District) in January 1913. One 
of these w^as presented to the Museum. 

1819. The iJidian Crested Hoaey-Bwmrd. Pernis ptilorhynchus rtificollis. 
According to the key for the species of pemis on page 165, all birds 
taken at Nagpur have the black subterminal and medium bands much 
narrower than the paler bands and would fall mi^^r P. apivoriis. 
This, however they are not for three specimens have a wing of 400 
mm. one of 405 mm. and the largest 421 mm. 

1847. The Indian Green Imperial Pigeon. Muscadivora aenea sylvatica. 
The Green Imperial Pigeon is found in the Central Provinces in the 
South Chanda district and in the Bastar State, extending North to 
Kanhargaon and Katori. A female from the Chanda district had a 
wing of 225 mm. and a male from the Bastar State had a wing of 
220 mm. I think I have heard this bird further north either in the 
Balaghat or Bilaspur district, but am not certain. 

1852. The Emerald Dove. Chalcophaps indica indica. Occurs in the sal 
forests of the Balaghat district. 

1942. The Aravalli Spur-Fowl Galloperdix spadicea caurina. The spur- 
fowls from Asirgarh in the Nimar district are much greyer than the 
spur-fowds of Chanda and elsewhere and appear to belong to this 
race or are near it. 

2066. The Yellow-legged Herring-Gull. Laras argentatus cachinnans. I have 
taken this gull on the Mahanady in the Bilaspur district. A. brimni- 
ccphalm has also been taken at Nagpur in June. 

2] 20. The Eastern Golden Plover. Pluvialis dominicus fulvus. I have taken 
the Eastern Golden Plover on the Mahanady at Chandrapur in the 
Bilaspur district. They were in a hook of about 30 birds. 

2213. The Smaller Adjutant. Leptoptilos iavanicus. The Smaller Ad- 
jutant is resident in the Central Provinces where it keeps to the 
well-w^atered and thinly populated parts. I have met it in the 
Nagpur, Balaghat and Bilaspur districts. 

2242. The Lesser Flamingo. Phoeniconaias minor, A specimen wa.s shot 
on the Ambajheri tank at Nagpur on the 9th June 1912, it was along 
with a large hock of Phmiicoptenis ruber. In the winter of the same 
year many of these birds were being hawked about for sale. On 
29th June 1925 I also observed a hock of Lesser Flamingos hying 
over Nagpur. 

Central Museum, E. A. D’ABREU, f. z. s,, 

Nagpur. Curaior. 
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XVII.-- A ‘ FLYING " FROG. 


(With a plate) 

The following notes relate to a specimen captured at Ernaknlam, 
in Cochin State, on the night of the 11th June, 1930. It was found 
adhering to* a wet towel, which was hung up in an open verandah 
for drying. When caught, in the words of the captor, it ^ flew ’ 
towards the floor, w^here it was neatly bagged. It was kept in 
confinement for nearly three weeks, when it was killed, as it was 
felt that no useful purpose would be served by keeping it alive any 
longer. During the whole period of confinement it starved, though 
dragon-flies and' other insects vrere supplied to it at different times. 

Descripiion.--\]^^eT surface finely granulate ; under-surface of the 
body and snout coarsely so. The lower surface of the thigh also 
coarsely granulate, but, here, there, are some larger granules scattered 
among the smaller ones. 

Heel possesses a dermal appendage, which, when the limb is 
stretched, is nearly triangular. Snout more or less rounded, and only 
half as long as the diameter of the orbit. Canthus rostralis some- 
what acute, with a lozenge-shaped block spot at the bottom of it. 
Loreal region concave. Nostril nearer the end of the snout than the 
eye. Inter-orbital space broader than the upper eyelid. Tympanum 
5/7 or nearly 2/3 of the diameter of the eye. Vomerine teeth in two 
nearly transverse series, and touch the inner front edge of the 
choanHe. Each of the toothed ridges measures 3 mm. in length, and 
the two are 2 mm. opart. 

Fingers and toes webbed to the discs as in Rh, malabaricus, but 
the discs of the fingers are larger than those of the toes. Those of 
the 2nd to the 4th fingers about the size of the tympanum or very 
slightly less, that of the 1st finger only about half that size. In the 
foot the disc of the 3rd toe is the biggest, but even this is not as big 
as those of fingers 2nd-4th ; next in size comes the 5th, then 3rd, 
2nd, and 1st in regular order. Sub-articular tubercles well developed. 
In the hand the 1st digit has one inconspicuous tubercle, the 2nd one 
conspicuous tubercle, and the 3rd and 4th two large tubercles each. 
In the foot there is a tubercle internal to the hallux, at its base 
(probably of a pre-hallux). The 1st and 2nd toes have one tubercle 
each, the 3rd to the 5th tw^o tubercles each. 

The tibio tarsal articulation -reaches the nostril as in Rh, malabarL 
cuSy and as in that species that Is a dermal fold of a white colour 
(colour not mentioned Boulenger's description of Rk. malabarims) 
along the outer margin of the forearm and tarsus. The fold along 
the forearm is continued on to the hand to the tip of the outermost 
digit, just as the tarsal fold is continued on to the foot to the tip of 
the outermost toe. The latter fold becomes continuous anteriorly 
with the dermal appendage of the heel. There is, moreover, in my 
specimen, a similar wkite fold across the buttock just above the vent. 
When the frog is in an absolutely resting posture the folds of the two 
legs become continuous by means of this supra-anal fold. 
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living animal the back is of : rich leaf-green colour, 
to harmonize with the foliage in the mklst of which it lives in Nature. 
Sides of the body with a yellowish background speckled with 
circular green spots of size. Ventral surface light yellow. Sides of 
the thigh of a deeper yellow. Digits and discs yellow. Outer 
margins of the outer digits of both the limbs green like the back, so 
that when the limbs are folded, in the .resting posture, nothing but 
green is seen. Even in captivity when leaves were put. inside, the 
glass case in which it was imprisoned, it required a veiy careful 
examination to detect the animal. The upper-arm nearly yellowish 
with only a green streak above. In the position of rest this section 
of the limb is hardly visible. The dermal fold, as already noted, is 
of a chalky white colour. Upper edge of the post-axial side of the 
thigh marbled red. EyeSj of a speckled golden hue with a horizontal 
slit-like pupil, which when the frog is ‘ sleepy ’ extends almost from 
end to end. 

In the (forefoot) the ground colour of the web is yellow. 
Between the three outer digits the yellow is rayed with red. Between 
the 1st and 2nd digits it is piiiely yellow, without any red streak at 
all. In the hind-foot the web when expanded is pinkish, rayed with 
yellow or light streaks ; when folded, the colour becomes deeper, 
almost red. There is a double ray of greyish blue in the webbing 
between the two outermost digits. 

Measiiremenis— (taken immediately after death). 

From snout to vent ... ... 2 1 inches. 

Hand expanded ... ... ... T25 sq. cm.. 

Foot expanded ... ... ... 4T sq.cm.. 

Diameter of orbit ... ... 7 mm. 

Length of snout ... ... ... 4 mm. 

Interorbital space ... ... 8 mm. 

Breadth of upper eyelid ... ... ... 5 mm. 

Diameter of tympanum ... ... / ... 5 mni. 

man who caught the specimen and brought it to me 
stated with great w'onder that it * hew ' .slantingly to the ground. 
There is no reason to disbelieve his statement, as ‘ flight ^ could not 
have been associated in his mind with an animal like a frog, and 
there was not the remotest possibility of his having heard of a ‘ flying 
frog’ before. It must have been a piece of correct observation. 
Mr. M, O. Parthasarathy Iyengar, who describes a specitnen from 
near Sagar in the Mysore Province {Records of ike Indian Museum y 
1915 — ,Yol. xi, 140-142) which he calls Rh, ?naiabaricus says he saw 
it actually flying a distance, roughly, of 30-40 yards. His account 
is, however, very meagre, and I cannot say with any degree of 
certainty whether the two specimens belong to the same species. 
I am in the unfortunate position of A. R». Wallace who described a 
‘ flying frog ’ for the first time from Borneo. He himself never saw^ 
it flying, but was assured by the Chinese workman who brought it 
to him that he saw it doing so. I have tried various manoeuvres to 
see my specimen flying, in enclosed rooms, but had to content myself 
with the spectacle of various kinds of acrobatic feats, except flying. 
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I dared not take into tiie open, as I found that it was an 

expert jumper, and feared that in the open it would make good its 
escape by a few leaps, which would take it out of , my reach, and 
probably out of my sight also, particularly in view of its wonderful 
protective colouration. It jumps apparently without any effort, and 
on one occasion, at any rate, its jump was suggestive of flight. 
When jumping it has the webs fully . extended. It was never tired 
of jumping at any time of its captivity, and in spite of, its continued, 
starvation, it W'ould indulge in its gambols if encouraged to do so* 
If it misses its aim it lands dexterously and is never hurt. It can 
jump repeatedly from heights which are fatal to ordinary frogs. 
It is an active and skilful climber as well, climbing up vertical heights 
with ease and grace. When jumping, with the. w^ebs extended and 
the variegated colours shown to the best advantage, it was a most 
picturesque object to look at. It naturally, like all cold-blooded 
animals, likes a little moist surroundings, but does not tolerate water. 

I put it into the ‘ frog tank ’ in my laboratory several times, when, 
it- invariably jumped onto the side wall, above the water level. If. 
repeatedly put in water against its will, it gets tired, and then 
practically floats on water with its limbs and webs stretched out. 
It is by no means afraid of man, but allows itself to be petted, and 
sometimes even clings to him in preference to the branches of trees 
put in its case to give it as nearly as possible its natural surroundings. 
In captivity it was ordinarily rather sleepy, but I had only to moisten 
it with a little water, and it at once would wake up, bulge out its 
eyes dilate its pupils which then became more or less elliptical, 
and was then intent on . mischief. It wrould take aim at the 
spectator or keeper and jump on to. his face or glasses, if he should 
wear any, spitefully, it would aeem. Its attention could be called 
by making a tap at the door or window when it jumps towards it. 
It was one of the most lovely creatures I set my eyes on, which 
I was indeed loathe to kill. But it consivStently refused to take 
any food, and by the 5th of July when it w^as killed it had become 
rather famished and the bulging of the sides of the abdomen had 
disappeared.. 

Nevertheless it was even then capable: of taking long leaps as 
before. . . 

There is, I am told by an old gentleman who happened to see it, 
a popular belief with as much truth about it as in beliefs of that 
kind, that if by any accident this creature should jump on to the 
bodies of babies, the w^aist of -the latter would get constricted 
like its own. The significant point about this legend is that it 
implies that these frogs have been seen before by common people, 
though not possibly recorded, I showed the photographs to certain 
country gentlemen some of whom at once attested to the marvellous 
leaping power of the animal. 

Systematic position. — The first time a ^flying frog’ was recorded and 
described was from Borneo by A. R. Wallace to whom it was brought 
by a Chinese workman. Rh. pardaliSy as he calls it, differs from my 
specimen in several important particulars. Wallace says {Malay 
ArchipelagOy p. 29) ' the webs w^ere black, rayed with yellow.’ The 
colour of the web of the present specimen is quite different. 
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Wallace does not mention the mottling:- of, .the sides, and from the 
illustration of the animal given by hm'in the next page, the sides 
seem to be of a uniform — probably whitish— colour. The measure- 
ments of Wallace have been seriously questioned by Gadow 
Camhidgf Naiimil His lory, voL vii, pp, 246-47) who thinks that 
Wallace was guilty of a little confusion, which accounts for the 
exaggerated figures. But the measurements of my specimen, except 
as regards the total length do not agree with those given even by 
Gadow. Apart from the distribution which is against the specific 
identity of the two, there are enough differences pointing to the 
conclusion that the present specimen is not referable to Wallace’s 
'Nk,-:pardaiis,. ■ ■ 

Mr. M, O. Parthasarath^^ a ‘dying frog’ 

from Sagar in the Western Ghats region of the Mysore Province, 
which is probably referable to the same species as mine. The 
description is however meagre, and touches upon only a few points 
of systematic interest. In general, however, the colour scheme 
agrees with that of the present specimen although there are 
differences, e.g., the underside of his specimen is ‘bright yellow,’ 
while it is only ‘ pale yellow ’ in the one under notice. The sides 
are speckled according to his description with dark brown spots, 
while in my specimen the spots are green. The measurements of 
the expanded hand and foot also fairly agree in the two specimens. 
He identifies his specimen as Rh, malabarkus. I have gone through 
the description of Rh, malabarkm given by Boulenger in The Fauna 
o( British India, (Reptilia and Batrachia) with which, it must be admit- 
ted, my specimen agrees most closely of all species of Rhacophorus 
described therein. I am not satisfied that my specimen belongs to 
the same species. I give below side by side, in two separate 
columns the important points of resemblance and difference between 
Rh, m%labarims as described by Boulenger, and my specimen : — 


Resemblances 

1. Fingers webbed to the 

discs. 

2. Vomerine teeth in two 

straight series touching 
the inner front edge of 
the choan^e. 

3. Loreal region concave. 

4. Nostril nearer the end of 

snout than eye. 

5. Inter-orbital space broader 

than upper eyelid. 

6. Tympanum 517 or 213 

diameter of eye. 

7. Sub-articular tubercles 

well developed, 

8. Tibio-tarsal articulation 

* reaches the nostril. 

9. Skin finely granular above, 

more coarsely beneath ; 


DiUercnces 

1. Snout rounded and not 
sub-acuminate. 

: 2. Snout only half as long and 
not as long as the dia- 
meter of the orbit. 

3. Cantbus rostralis acute and 

not obtuse. Moreover 
there is a black lozenge- 
shaped spot at bottom. 

4. While the discs of the 

fingers are about the 
size of the tympanum as 
in Rh, malabaricus those 
of the toes are much 
smaller. 

5. (i) The colour scheme 

entirely different with 
the exception of the 
green above. The 
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Remnblances — conlinited. 


Differences — continued. 


granules under the thigh 
intermixed with larger 
ones. 

10. Outer border of forearm 

and tarsus with a dermal 
fold. 

11. Heel with triangular 

dermal processes. 

12. Green above. 

13. Distribution — Malabar. 


yellow of the under 
surface may fade in 
spirit into white, but 
even in spirit the 
bright colour of the 
web especially of the 
foot is not lost, 
although it diffuses 
into a uniform light 
pink. 

This, if present, in Rh-. 77iala~ 
baric7is could not have failed 
to be noticed, 
ii. The white of the 
dermal fold also is not 
mentioned. 

iii. ‘ The one or two black 
spots on either side, 
behind the arm ’ are 
not seen in my speci* 
men. 

6. The dermal fold above the 

vent, mentioned for 
Rh. 77iaximus but not 
for Rk, malabarictts. 

7. Length only 2^ inches and 

not 4'L But this may not 
be a real difference. It 
may only mean that my 
specimen is young. 


To my mind, at any rate, the differences are sufficiently numerous 
and important to entitle my specimen to a distinct specific rank. I 
shall not however be dogmatic on this point until I have an oppor- 
tunity of examining a type specimen of Rk. 77ialabanc7is. 


Refere7ices 


1. A. R. Wallace 

2. Gadow i... 

3. G. A. Boulenger 

4. M. O. Parthasarathy Iyengar. 


The Malay Archipelago. 

Cambridge Natural History, 
vol. vii Amphibia and 
Repiles. 

Raima of British India, vol. 
on'Reptilia and Batrachia’. 

A South Indian Flying Frog— 
Rhacopkof'us malabaricus. 
— Records 'Df the Indian 
Museum, vol. xi, 1915, 
pp. 140-42. 


Maharaja’s College, K. KARUNAKARAN NAYAR, 
Ernakulam, Professor of Zoology. 

October 3, 1930. 
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[Professor Na^’ar^s note amplifies ■.■■the ’■ devSeription given by 
Boiilenger in the volume on (Fauna ai Britisk India) 

particiilarl.v in reference to colouration...,. The- specimen referred to 
was submitted to Dr. Malcolm Smith ' at the British Museum, who, 
identified it as Rkaeopkorus malabarims he writes : ‘ some of 

the differences quoted by Prof. Nair' are not apparent to me and 
others can be accounted for by individual variation. The only 
marked difference is the shape' of the snout, but it rather looks as, if 
jmiir specimen had banged its nose at- some' .time -and. spoilt Its 
.shape.. The difference between, the si.ze of the digital discs of the 
fingers, and toe is correct as stated by Prof. Nayar and Bouleng-er has 
evidently .overlooked this po.int .As regards the question of injury 
to the snout, Prof. Nair has since obtained a .second specimen, in 
which the snout Is exactly as in the 'first, f.e., rounded and not sub- 
acuminate and from which he concludes that the difference in shape 
indicated by him could not have been due to an accident as suggested 
by Dr. Malcolm Smith. The second specimen has also been 
examined by Dr. Malcolm Smith. He writes : ‘ The snout is certainly 
flatter than in specimens here, but the tip of the snout in Rkacopliorns 
is subject to the same variation as in Ixalns^ixNi depends, I believe, 
upon how much of it is absorbed during metamorphosis. 

That the Green Tree Frog {R, malabaricus) and R, 7ugropalmahis 
the ‘ Flying Frog’ of Borneo alluded to by Wallace can ' fly ’ or 
rather plane, is a well established fact now and probably the same 
power is given to all the species of Rhacophorus with broadly 
webbed digits. If another specimen can be collected we would 
suggest that one be allowed to jump from a considerable height— the 
top of a tree out in the open, if several people are below to catch it 
again it can hardly escape. Eds.] 


XVIIL— ENCOUNTER WITH A HAMADRYAD 
{NAIA BUNGARUS). 

On October 1, 1930, I accompanied my clerk to inspect teak tree 
stumps in Compt. 77, Sinthe Reserve, Yamethin District, Burma. 
About 8 o’clock in the morning I arrived at a stump which was situated 
20 ft. high on the side of a ravine. The top branches of a teak tree 
had fallen into the ravine and were resting about 3 ft. above the 
actual bed which w^as covered with firm but damp sand. Opposite 
me as I was standing on the top branches was a still smaller ravine, 
running at almost right angles to the one I was standing in. This 
smaller ravine went up at a steep angle and had a bed, also, of firm 
damp sand. 

As I found everything in order, I told my clerk to go and hammer 
up the stump, which was about 40 ft. away from and above me, with 
my hammer. W-hile this was being done I .saw a large snake— about 
six inches in girth — come down the bed of the little ravine opposite 
me. At first it did not see me but when it did so, it stopped immedia- 
tely about 4 yards from me. For about 5 minutes it watched me 
intently although I had made no movement. At last tiring of this I 

'l5 ■ 
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told my clerk, who was waiting at the stump for me to move, that 
there was a large snake in the small ravine and that he was to throw 
a piece of rock at it However, as he could not see the snake he 
threw the piece of rock to me which I picked up. All the time the snake 
watched me very intently but made no movement whatsoever, its 
head being an inch off the ground. I, then, threw the piece of rock 
which, if the snake had not recoiled, would have hit it fair and square. 
The snake next rose up— its head being some 2 ft. from the ground 
and its neck distended to about 4 inches in breadth. With a loud 
hiss, it rapidly advanced towards me. Fortunately, I had with me a 
thick cane tipped vrith steel and, as it came at me with extraordinary 
rapidity, I aimed a blow at its head but missed and caught it a hard 
blow on the body some 3 ft. behind the head. This caused it to 
writhe in agony and allowed me to continue to shower blows on it. 
The snake recoiled and I found time to notice that I had lost six 
inches off my stick. Then I heard a loud hiss and the snake again 
came for me. I showered blows on it until my stick broke in 3 
pieces leaving* about 14 inches in my hand. As I had no stick I 
turned and ran up the bank. The snake also turned and followed 
me for about 10 yards. Fortunately I had so injured it that it could 
only travel slowly and I was able to pick up a bamboo and kill it 
outright. 

The snake measured 8 ft. 5 inches in length and was marked by 
bands at every 2 inches. Its general colour was olive green — the 
hands being a little lighter than the rest of the body. They were by 
no means distinctive. Very unfortunately I was uninterested at the 
time and kept no records of it. The Burmans called it ‘ Nan-than- 
dwin ’ or, according to the Burmese Dictionary a * belted ’ 
hamadryad. 

Pyinmana, 

Burma, P. A. W. HOWE. 

November^ 1930. 

XIX.— WEIGHING FISH WITH TWO OR MORE SCALES. 

In reply to Capt, Macgregor's interesting account in Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 3 of the 15th November, I produce for him, and any others, 
who may care to benefit from it, Thomas’s method of weighing 
fish under similar circumstances from his Rod hi India, page 38, 
para. 4. 

' When I bought my fishing tackle X thought a spring-balance 
weighing up to thirty-two pounds was big enough for any man. 
But one fine day I had the misfortune to catch a Mahseer well over 
that weight and, of course, I was particularly anxious to know its 
exact weight. I had in camp two spring-bala'nces, weighing respec- 
tively up to twenty-eight pounds and thirty-two pounds. I passed 
a stout cord through the rings of the two, and suspended them from 
a bough ; then a cord attached to the fish and passed over the two 
hooks, suspended the fish simultaneously from them both. Reading 
of the weight indicated by the two instruments and adding them 
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tog'etlier, the result was the weight';:'of ' the fish, forty-six poiinds. 
If neither of the springs, is ptilled clown beyond its power of spring** 
ing, the total is bound to be accurate. I have tested it.’ 

Capt, Macgregor's was an unusual fish, if a Mahseer, though I 
must admit that before I had finished reading his graphic account, I 
was convinced it was a Gooiich (Bagarm garrelH) be had hooked. 

It certainly had in its fight all the characteristics of a Gomwh and 
, if a Mahseer, I can only .surmise, must have been schooled by one. 

It is an accepted' theoiy that fish attain' weight not by age only, 

' but by the size of . the stream and environments. The Nambpok 
■Kha may be a small stream and his fish a very old one which would 
partly account for the sulking and the long drawn-out fight. The 
teeth or scales, would show this. Capt. Maegregor’s theory, couched 
in humour, of the fish I mentioned, ! accept as it is meant, and agree 
it must have been about 14 Ibsd 

There is certainly ample scope for writing a most interesting book 
on fishing in Burma, but this lot must fall to some member of the 
Burma Military Police, or the Bumia Frontier Service in both of 
which there are more competent pens than mine and some excellent 
fishermen with good opportunities. I myself am no longer a 
resident of Burma, and so out of touch, or I should have gladly 
tackled the task. 

Urna Estate, Marhowrah P.O., A. MACDONALD. 

Saran Dist., Behar & Orissa, 

December 30, 1930. 

XX.--.CANNIBALISM AMONG FISHES. 

In a small glass aquarium in my laboratory in which a few fishes 
were kept, mainly for show, there were two specimens of A7iabas 
scandens, three of Macrones viiiaius and one each, of Ophiocep- 
hahis striahis and Saccobnviclms fossUis. They were apparently 
getting on for some time like 'a happy family’, and I never imagined 
that I was, like the Round Table Conference, confronted with a 
vexed mmoriiks problem. But a tragedy happened two days ago 
which has very much shaken my equanimity. The only specimen 
of Saccobraiichus fossills, about 6 ins. long, was found last Monday 
morning when I came to the Laboratory, not only dead, but com- 
pletely stripped of its flesh, as if orders had been issued to the rest 
of its confreres to make a neat skeletal preparation of it. There 
were marks of injury on one specimen of Macrones, in which one 
of the eyes had been nearly gouged out, on Ophwcephalns which 
had lOvSt a few of its head scales, and on one specimen of A^iabas, 
which showed a whitish streak on one side of the base of its dorsal 
fin. Evidently there was a fight, and SaccobraJic/ius did not allow 
itself to be murdered without a struggle. The act was, no doubt, 
cowardly on the part of its enemies, but to apportion the blame in 
just measure to the denizens of the tank is a rather difficult task, 
Ophiocephahis is, I fancy, the chief aggressor. Only about a month 
ago a small specimen of the same species kept in the tank — which is 
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well protected-— my steriously disappeared, and I had even then my 
own suspicion whether his bigger brother w’^as not responsible for 
his disappearance. This creature, which, in the presence of man, is 
extremely shy, never takes any food when others are fed. Generally 
they are given minced frog’s meat once a week, when he keeps 
himself perfectly aloof and has none of it. Pressed by hunger, and 
probably also prompted by bis innate cannibalistic instincts, he must 
have swallowed his little brother a month ago, and encouraged by 
the gastronomic effects of that meal he probably attacked Sacco- 
branchus, who being in a minority, not only did not receive any help 
from the rest of the inmates, but was actually harassed by them. 
SaccobrancJms, faced with heavy odds, used its formidable spines 
right and left, and created a certain amount of respect for it, before 
it was overpowered and killed. And then the cowardly assassins 
could not apparently think of celebrating their ignominious triumph 
in a more fitting way than by feasting on the flesh of their erstwhile 
comrade, and now the lifeless victim of their heinous crime. 

Maharaja’s College, K. KARUNAKARAN NAYAR, 
Ernakulam, Professor of Zoology, 

January 28 y 1931, 

XXL— EXTENSION OF THE RANGE OF HIDARI 
BHAWANI,ELYMN1ASPEALII, mUBHlMA UNDULOSA, 

The following notes on the capture of two species of butterflies 
and one species of moth may perhaps be of interest as considerably 
extending the hitherto-known ranges of these insects. 

(1) Hidari bhawani, DeN. {Hesperidm), One male taken near 
the town of Toungoo on the Sittang River, Lower Burma, on the 
24th August, 1928. I did not see any others. Brigadier-General 
Evans in his Ideyitification ol Indian Bniterflies gives the Arakan 
coast as the locality for this species, so this record extends its 
range a considerable distance eastwards. 

(2) Elymnias pealii, W. M. {Saty rides). One male taken on the 23rd 
November, 1929 in a glade in evergreen forest near Kokaurg Forest 
Rest House, which lies about 4 miles west of Namma, a town on the 
railway about 40 miles S. W. of Myitkyina, Upper Burma. As far 
as I know, this is the first record of this butterfly from Burma pro- 
per, as Brigadier-General Evans only gives it as very rare in Assam 
and General Tytler records only a few specimens from Manipur and 
the Naga Hills. 

Both the above were kindly identified for me by Captain Riley of 
the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 

(3) Bhima uodolosa, Walk. {Lasiocampidcs), Two males taken on the 
10th November, 1929 in the Kaing Reserve of the Pyinmana Forest 
Division, Upper Burma. While clearing the boundaries of a teak plan- 
tation, I found, on a large Yon tree {A^togeissus acuminata, Wall.), 
a grey felted patch of cocoons. This patch was oval in shape and 
about 3 feet long by 18 inches wide. Some 20 recently emerged 
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imagines, all males, were still at rest on.. ■■the'' patch and I took 8 of 
these, but later threw away all : but two : as they-' had become very 
greasy. I am told by Mr. Tams .of- the Natural History Museum, 
that this is the first record of this moth '■'from. Burma and that it may 
possibly turn out to be a new ■subspecies. ■ .1 ■ wish now that I had 
not been so hasty in discarding most 'of .those I took, but I did not 
then take .much inte.rest in, moths and only kept the two specimens 
as I w.as .rather attracted by their curious shape. I might add for 
the benefit of others who may have the ' fortune to .find the larvae or 
cocoons of this moth, tliat they are better not touched with the bare 
hand, as a plainful .rash is the result. 

.. . c/oA. SCOTT&CO., . ■ D. G. C.RAWFO.RD, 

Rangoon, Indkm Forest Service, 

December 3 y 1930. 

XX'IL.-^CUR.IOlJS BEHAVIOUR OF BUTTERFLIES IN THE 
INTERIOR OF EXTREMELY DENSE 
EVERGREEN FOREST. 

I do not know whether it would interest your readers to know 
that butterflies in the interior of an almost impenetrable evergreen 
forest up here, do not seem to fear man. I was working with a gang 
of coolies cutting a way into the interior. The butterflies there 
would come and sit on the coolies and on me. They sat on my 
hat, my arm, my hand, my putties, and on my boots, sometimes 
half a dozen at a time. The one sitting on my hand sucked my per- 
spiration with its proboscis and then inspite of my jerking it off from 
my hand, it would come and sit again on it. This went on for about 
five minutes when I proceeded onwards to my work. Next day I 
pointed my finger at a butterfly. It came and sat on it and began to 
suck my perspiration. Some of these butterflies I saw in Debra Dun 
and had to work hard to catch one of them with a net. 

K. MOHAN LAL, i.f.s., 

Assistant Conservaiar of Forests, 
Dibrugark D^i* 

XXIII.^-^NOTES ON THE COFFEE LOCUST {A UL ARCHES 
MiLIARIS, LINN.) 

This locust is quite common on the island of Salsette, but is more 
in evidence during the monsoon months when it has reached maturity, 
as in the dry months it is totally absent till about the end of February. 
In March I have come across large parties of small flioppers’ feeding 
on the leaves of Heterophrag^na Roxburghii, DC. The ‘hoppers' 
though brightly coloured, were sitting with impunity on the upper 
surface of the leaves. These wei'e no longer than of an inch. 
When alarmed, they all dropped to the ground and disappeared in the 
dry leaves. At this stage, as in the adult, they 
would be interesting to know whether these 
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composed of iiidividuals from the same brood or a combination 
of ■others.' : 

In July the adults are very plentiful. They go about in parties from 
thirty to fifty (perhaps more) and like the young, sit in the open on 
the top of foliage. At this period I have observed them feeding on the 
leaves oi Giorzosa superdaj Linn. In one particular locality I found 
that all the specimens of this plant in the neighbourhood of such a 
party were completely eaten barring the stems. When approached 
and they apprehend danger, they either drop to the ground or fly very 
lazily to a neighbouring bush. The flight is very heavy and laboured, 
and usually not prolonged. When caught, they exude a frothy 
substance from a pore at the base of the jumping legs which soon 
permeates the surrounding atmosphere. The secretion has a very 
pungent odour, and in the case of those that I found feeding on 
Giorzosa, it smelt like the crushed leaves of that plant. 

It is possibly due to their warning colours and their means of de- 
fence, by way of this obnoxious secretion, that these insects are never 
taken by birds, and it is this that makes them sit in the open with 
impunity, while other members of their family look for shelter. I do 
not mean by this that these insects are conscious of their protective 
colouration, but that habit coupled with the advantage of protective 
colouring, has made them bolder than their brethren. Such pro- 
tection is of use to the insect against would-be enemies and not its 
natural enemies which keep it in check, 

Bombay Natural History CHARLES McCANN, f.l.s. 

Society, Bombay, 

December IS, 1930, 

XXIV.-OCCURRENCE OF PHRYNICHUS PHIPSONI, 
POCOCK, IN SALSETTE ISLAND. 



Reproduced from the Fauna Brit, Ind,, Arachnidcs. 

On the 10th of June 1930, I came across a solitary specimen in 
one of the water cisterns of the Kanari Caves. The cistern was 
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partially dry at the time, there beioir a- little water here and there 
after the recent showers of rain. The insect was lurking In a dark 
corner under the stones. It always adhered to the undersurface of 
the stones (le. ’^vith its back to the ground). When first disco\''ered 5 
it was in this position. I touched it ' to. 'make it move in order to 
follow its actions. It made off ■ with a sideways movement like a 
crab and got under another stone.. It is: also capable of .moving 
forward and backward with considerable speed, but the crab-like 
movement appears to be the usual method of progression. The two 
long flagella are kept in constant motion, swinging slowly in all 
directions, each flagellum keeping in touch with everything in its 
half circle. . 

The action of the flagella and the locality inhabited by this curious 
creature makes me inclined to believe that it adopts * fishing habits ' 
in obtaining its food. It is possible that with the rise in the level of 
the w^ater the insect keeps just above the water level with its flat 
body adpressed to the rocky walls of the cistern, which it resembles, 
and from this position plays with its flagella on the surface of the 
water thus attracting * fish ' in the w^ay of aquatic insects and tadpoles 
(the cisterns abound with tadpoles during the rains) which are speedily 
taken up out of the water by the chela which are extremely long and 
seem well adapted to this method of obtaining prey. It must be 
understood, that I only put this forward as a plausible explanation 
of the way in which this insect obtains its food and that my theory 
is not based on actual observation. It is only how’- matters present- 
ed themselves to me at the moment as to the possible use of such 
long tactile feelers and the extremely long chela. 

Bombay Natural HIvStory C. McCANN, f.l.s. 

Society, Bombay, 

Ja?mary 20, 1931. 
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HONORARY SECRETARY’S REPORT. 

The Society's Journal. 

The Thirty-fourth Volume of the Society’s Journal was commenced during 
the year. Among the more important scientific contributions were : — 

Mr. Pocock’s paper on the ‘ Panthers and Ounces of Asia ’ in which the 
siib-species and local races of Asiatic Panthers are dealt with on the lines fol- 
lowed in his previous paper on Tigers. Four new races are recognized and 
described. The Indian Panther {Panthera pardus fusca), according to the 
authur, is very imperfectly known. He believes that there are probably 
several distinguishable races now grouped under the name of fusca^ which 
strictly belongs to a Bengalese type. Series of skins and skulls of Panthers 
from various parts of India are required for study before any definite conclusions 
can be arrived at. Members of the Society could help in the solution of the 
problem by presenting material either to the Society or to the British 
Museum. 

. Mr. Pocock in a second paper deals with the ‘Lions of Asia’. The 
author endeavours to settle, as far as the literature and material before him 
permit, the character and status of the Lions of the Asiatic Confnent. 

In a paper on the ‘Abnormal Tusks of Elephants,’ Sir Frank CoUyer, of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, discusses the probable causes of the pro- 
duction of multiple tusks in elephants and describes a few specimens which 
shed light on their etiology. Our thanks are due to Mr. C. R. Pawsey, I.C.S., 
Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills, Assam, Mr. R. C. Morris, Mysore, and the 
Burma Forest School, Pyinmana, for their kindaess in supplying examples 
of pathological ivory for the purpose of this study. 

Papers on birds include Mr. P. F. Wickham’s ‘ Birds of the Upper Burma 
Hills ’ which was concluded during the current year. The author indicates 
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tbat a great deal of ornithological work remains - to be done in these hills and 
that the status of various races of birds ■ocGurnng'in these ranges is but imper- 
fectly known. The paper supplements the information on the birds of the area 
now available in the new edition of The Fauna corrects certain inaccuracies 
as regards distribution. The last number of the Journal published during the 
year contained Parti of a paper by K. Standford, M.C., LC»S., and 

br., C. B. Ticeliurst, M.D., M.A.^ on *'The Birds of the Prome District, 
Burma’, to which further, refereuce' is made under ‘Expeditions’.. ..A 
preliminatv report on the results of the Vernay Scientific Survey of the Eastern 
Ghats .relative to the birds obtained by the. Survey in the Salem District was 
published under the joint authorship of Messrs. N. B. Kinnearand H. Whistler. 
The report is the first of a series of papers which are to be published erabody- 
,ing the Scientific Results of the Survey. In his notes on a ‘ Tour in Further 
Kashmir Mr. B. B. 03m.aston comments on various species of birds, observed 
during an expedition into the Highlands of Kashmir. In his account of the 
Ornithological Station at Heligoland, .Mr. Salim. Ali describes the methods 
employed, in investigating and recording the migration of birds and indicates 
the need in India for a centra! organization for ornithological research. 

,A paper on the ‘ Monitor Lizards of Burma ’ by H. C. Smith, gives descrip- 
tions and notes on the 5 species of Monitors which occur in Burma. Dr. Baini 
Prashad gives a list of the Fishes of the Manchar Lake and the surrounding area. 
Papers of economic interest to Indian fisheries are ‘ Methods of Pishing in the 
Punjab,’ by M. Hamid Khan and Mr. F. Mitchell’s article on the ‘ Introduction 
of Trout into Kashmir 

During the year under review Lt.-Col. F. C. Fraser published Part XXXV of 
his serial on ‘ Indian Dragonflies ’ which contains a desciiption of anew species. 
A second new species is described by the same author in a separate paper. In his 
Report on a ‘ Collection of Ants in the Indian Museum, Calcutta,’ Mr. Durga- 
dass Mukerjee incl udes descriptions of 6 new species. Papers of economic value 
have been submitted by the Department of Entomology, Indian Lac Research 
Institute. Messrs. P, S. Negi, M. F. Misra and S. N. Gupta, members of the 
staff of the Institute, in an article on ‘ Ants and the Lac Insect ‘ list 8 more 
species as associated with the lac insect than have hitherto been recorded. 
The authors are of opinion that ants in general are not injurious to the lac 
insect and that many of them, especially the Large Black Ant {Campo^noim 
compre%stiS) are helpful. The same authors contributed a paper on the 
‘ Noctuid Moth ’ {Enblema amabUis) which does more injury to lac than 
any other single predator or parasite of the lac insect. The paper gives a 
detailed description of the larval, pupal and imago stages of the moth and an 
account of its life history and concludes with physical and chemical measures 
to be adopted in its control. In his paper on the ‘ Aphidse of Mysore,’ 
Mr. B. Krishnaraurthi makes a further contribution to the knowledge of 
the Aphidm of Mysore, records notes on common forms and includes 
descriptions of 6 new species by F. V. Theobald of the Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent. Mr, C. E, Fellows-Manson supplements Preston Clark’s ‘ Descrip- 
tion of two new species of Sphingidae of the Oriental Region ’ with notes on 
the distribution, etc., of these species. 

Botanical papers include the Rev. Fr. Blatter ’s ‘ Revision of the Flora of 
the Bombay Presidency ’ of which Parts XI, XII and XIII were published 
during the period under review. In his series of articles on the ‘ Flowering 
of Bamboos’, which were concluded, Fr. Blatter discusses problems 
connected with the periodic flowering of these plants. His paper forms a 
comprehensive review of what has been ascertained so far on this complex 
.subject. Other botanical contributions include ‘ Notes on the fiowerinc and 
vegetative growth of Aroids,’ by C. McCann, and a paper on the ‘ Fresh Water 
Algte of Manipur, Assam,” by K. P. Biswas. 

We were fortunate in being able to publish during the year Major G. Covell’s 
paper on the ‘ Malaria Problem in Bombay,’ based on the re.sults of bis 
recent survey. The paper supplements and brings up to-date the previous 
investigations of Liston and Bentley into a problem which seriously affects the 
health of this city. 

In a separate class is Mr. Waite’s interesting paper on the ‘ Origin of Con- 
tinents and Oceans ’ which has been described as a most lucid exposition of 
Wegener’s celebrated theory of the evolution of the present configuration of land 
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and sea on this planet— a theory ot remarkable interest to Biologists and 
Pafeontologtsts, offeriiag as it does, an explanation of the reason for the widely 
different character of the fauna of areas now separated by narrow insignificant 
straits— a condition particularly evident in the differing faunal regions of 
South-East Asia and Australia. Tne importance of environment and isola- 
tion in directing evolution along a more or less definite line is being increasingly 
appreciated. We were glad therefore to be able to publish Dr. Hora’s 
interesting address before the Section of Zoology at the Seventeenth Indian 
Science Congress on the subject of the ‘ Value of Field Observation in the 
Study of Organic Evolution’. Dr. Hora bases his paper on his study of the 
modifications undergone by the Fauna of torrential streams. The author, 
while not under-rating other avenues of investigation, professes his belief that 
the most effective method of interpreting the why and the wherefore of organic 
evolution is by direct observation of the organism in its environment. The 
Zoological Survey of India, of which the author is a member, has always 
considered Field Research as an important part of the duties of the staff. That 
the policy of extensive field-work has been effectively pursued in recent years is 
indicated in the series of articles we published during the year on the History 
and Progress of the Zoological Survey of India. Besides indicating the 
manifold activities of the Survey, our object in publishing these articles has 
been to stimulate the interest of our members in the premier Zoological Research 
Centre in the East and to show how the work of this Institution can be helped 
by the efforts of laymen. 

While scientific contributions form an essential and important feature of the 
journal, the Editors have endeavoured to identify the publication with one of 
the main objects of the Society, namely the popularizing of Natural History in 
all its branches. Popular articles, attractively illustrated in colour and in 
black and white, have continued to form a distinctive feature of the Journal. 
The issuing of 3 coloured illustrations with each number is no small item of ex- 
penditure but the Journal is the principal advantage of Membership and the 
Committee is doing all that it can to increase its value and attractiveness to 
Members. We are confident that in return members will help by making the 
Journal better known among their friends and thereby increase our member- 
ship. The serial on ‘ Beautiful Indian Trees ’ of which Parts III, IV and V 
were published during the year is an especially welcome feature. It is the first 
attempt to issue a really well-illustrated series of articles on the more conspicu- 
ous Flowering Trees of India and the thanks of the Society are due to authors, 
the Rev. Fr. Blatter and Mr. W. S. Millard. We hope eventually to issue 
the serial in book-form. 

Mr. Stuart Baker continued his interesting serial on ^ Indian Wading Birds 
His articles have been a feature of our Journal for many years and the Society 
is deeply indebted to him for his unfailing help in adding to the interest and 
attractiveness of its pages. His untiring labours and his manifold contribu- 
tions to Indian Ornithology, deserve the thanks and appreciation of all Orni- 
thologists and laymen. Mr. H. Whistler *s serial on the * Study of Indian 
Birds’ was continued during the year. It is intended as a guide to all those 
who wish to take up this fascinating study. The author’s skilful treatment of 
his .subject amply fulfils the purpose for which he writes. We must also 
mention Major Hingston’s very readable and charming studies of Indian 
Insect Life. His constant contributions to the pages of the journal are much 
appreciated. 

Big-Game hunting in India finds its place in this year’s publications in 
Lt.-Col. A. H. E. Mosse’s instructive articles on ‘ The Panther as I have known 
him.’ and Mr. Morden’s ‘Notes on an Expedition after Ovis poli.* The 
author’s experience indicates that, provided one has the means and one is able 
to obtain a permit to enter the country, a hunting trip after Ovis poll in the 
Russian Pamir presents no unusual diflaculties and can be a very enjoyable ex- 
perience. Other popular papers include Major W. B. Trevenen’s ‘ Fishing in 
the Rivers of the C. P.’, in which the author introduces the novice to the 
attractions, the waters of the Central Provinces hold for the fisherman. 

We have again to thank a large number of members who contributed to the 
Miscellaneous Notes published at the end of each number. They form a very 
readable feature of the Journal and offer an opportunity to every member to 
contribute to the interest and usefulness of its pa^es. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

During the year itiider review, the following new publications were Issued ; — 

Game Birds of India , Stuart Baker, Volume III. Ftieasaets and 
Biistard»QnaII. — The present volume forms a complement to the two volumes 
in the series previously published by the Society and has long been arvaited by 
members. .The next volume will deal with the .Partridges .and Quails, but 
publication must be postponed till at least', a" good proportion^of the money 
invested. in the present. volume has been recovered. ■ 

Bird Ckaris,-^As indicated in the previous report, the Society was able to 
Issue during the year under review sets of charts illustrating 210 Indian Birds 
in colour. The charts are intended primarily 'for 'the use of Schools and 
Educational Institutions. They supply a long-felt want, providing as they do 
illustrations in colour of a large' series 'of - Common Birds of the Indian Plains, 
We can reasonably hope that they will achieve the purpose of familiarizing 
the children in our*Schoois with the birds of the country. Although designed 
for Schools, the Charts would be an acquisition in Messes and Chibs in the 
mofussil. 

Farikcaming Fndlkitiiofis.--The Committee sanctioned the publication by 
the Society of Capt. Bates’ Book on * Bird Life in IndiaL The author is well 
known to the readers of the His wedl written and beamifuiiy 

Illustrated articles on Indian Bird Life have fonned an attractive feature of its 
pages. Capt. Bates has been remarkably sueeessful with his camera-portraits 
of Indian Birds and his book is profusely illustrated with examples of his fine 
work. Its low cost should ensure a ready sale. The price to members is 
Rs. 6-12. 

EXPEDITIONS AND EXPLORATIONS. 

The Vernay Scientific Expedition to the Eastern Ghats was completed 
during the year. A preliminary account of this important survey, which the 
Society owes to the generosity of Mr. A, S. Vernay, was given in our previous 
report. Mr. LaPersonne who was in charge of the Survey made collections of 
Birds in the Salem, Trichinopoly, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Godavari and Vizaga- 
patam Districts. The total number of specimens collected number 1,777. The 
material is being worked out by Mr. N. B, Kinnear and Mr. H. Whistler and a 
Preliminary Report on the collection was published by them in the Journal. 
The authors record their appreciation of the work done by Mr. LaPei sonne and 
indicate that the Survey has been a great sticcess and that very substantial 
results are expected from it, as the material now available provides important 
data in regard to the distribution and status of various species and races of 
Indian Birds. 1,621 Mammals were collected in the same area by Mr. N. A. 
Baptista. The material collected by him is of great value as it has been 
obtained from areas which were not touched by the Mammal Survey. 

Survey of the Arrakhan In January 1930, Mr. Henricks, an assistant 

in the Bird Department, was sent to assist Mr. A. R. Villar, Conservator of 
Forests, Prome District, in a Bird Survey of the Arrakhan Hills. Henricks 
toured the area between January and April. A collection of 353 birds was 
obtained. The collection is now being worked out by Dr. C. Ticehurst and a 
report will be duly published. 

Aaga Hills, — In January 1930, an expedition was sent on behalf of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, with the object of collect- 
ing material for a group of Gibbons, and incidentally obtaining material for a 
similar group for our own Museum. Special facilities were given to the 
expedition by the Government of As.sam and our party received great assistance 
from Mr. C. R. Pawsey, Deputy Commissioner of Mokokchung, Naga Hills. 
The members of the expedition included Mr. C. McCann, Assistant Curator, 
Mr. K. B. Sawardekar, artist, and Mr. Gilbert Nogueira, modeller. Eighteen 
skins of Gibbons in all stages of colouration vrere obtained for the Museum, as 
well as a fine series of skins of the Capped Langur, [Semnopithecus pileatiis) and 
the rare Stump-tailed Monkey {M, arctoides). In addition, a number of small 
mammals and birds were collected. The latter including a good set of skins 
of the Peacock-Pheasant {Polypiectron chinquis). Paintings of the type of 
country inhabited by Gibbons were made by Mr. Sawardekar and specimens 
illustrative of the plant -life were collected, The material will be used for a 
habitat group of Gibbons which it i.« hoped shortly to erect. 
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IN INDIA. 

3,000 rings were issued during the year in connection with the Bird Banding 
Scheme of'" the Society. Bight recoveries were reported and recorded in the 
Jowrnal, This makes the total number of recoveries thirty-two. 

. INVESTIGATION INTO TOXICITY OF VENOM 
OF INDIAN SCORPIONS. 

In connection with the above investigation, we must record our appreciation 
of the help received during the year from Museums, Government Hospitals 
and Dispensaries which continued to send numbers of live scorpions from all 
parts of India. This has enabled Fr. Caius, who has been conducting the 
investigation, to add considerably to the material available for his present re- 
search — Reports of the amount of venom obtained from various species during 
the present year were published in the 

THE PRINCE OF WALES^ MUvSEUM. 

The Trustees of the Museum, in adopting the report of the Sub-Committee 
which recommended the building of a new wing for the Natural History 
Section of the Museum, have set aside the sum of two lakhs of rupees towards 
the cost of the new building. The sum apportioned does not permit the 
commencement yet of the work of erecting a building which is estimated 
to cost S\ lakhs, setting aside the not inconsiderable sum that would 
be required for its equipment. The fate of the scheme now depends on the 
support it receives from the general public. Trade depression and the distrac- 
tions attendant on an acute political upheaval have considerably limited the 
chances of success of an appeal for money from the public at the present time. 
It is however gratifying to record that a donation of Rs. 10,000 towards the 
building fund has been received by the Society from H. H. The Maharaja of 
Cutch and a donation of Rs. 5,000 from H. H. The Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 
Our thanks are due to Their Highnesses for this generous support. 

Pending the decision of the Trustees in regard to the erection of a new 
building for the Natural History Section, few additions were made to the 
existing galleries during the year under report. Work was concentrated 
mainly on exploration, research and the cataloguing of collections. 

A list of the contributions to the Museum from 1st January to 30th September 
1930 has already been published in the Journal supplementary list 

completing the contributions for the year will shortly be published. 

Thanks to the generosity of Mr. F. V. Evans, a Vice-Patron of the Society, 
the work of preparing wax models of Marine Fishes from local waters was 
continued duirng the year. Mr. Evans in addition to paying for the services of 
the Modeller, also made a donation towards the cost of the sliow-cases for exhi- 
biting the fine series of models of fishes presented by him. Another benefac- 
tion of Mr. Evans is the many valuable books he presented to our library 
during the year. The thanks of the Society are dxie to Mr. Evans for the 
assistance and continuous support he has given so generously to the Museum. 

We would also express our grateful appreciation of the help we have 
received from Mr. A. S. Vernay, Mr. A. R. Villar and Mr. J. K. 
Stanford who organized important expeditions during the year; to Lt.*Col. 
R. W. Burton, Lt.-Col. C. H. Stockley and Capt. L. D. W. Hearsey for their 
fine contributions to the collections ; to Mr. Stuart Baker, Mr. H. Whistler, 
Dr. C. B. Ticehurst, Brigadier W. H. Evans, Rev. Fr. Blatter and the Staff of 
the British and Indian Museums for their willing help in the identification of 
specimens submitted to them, and in conclusion we would pay our tribute of 
thanks to Mr. W. S. Millard for the continuous and valuable work he has 
done for the Society ever since his retirement to England. He has never 
failed to respond to the numerous demands we make consistently on his time 
and attention. 

STAFF. 

The Committee take this opportunity of placing on record their appreciation 
of the work done by the Curator, Mr. S. H. Prater, C. M. Z. S., M.L.C., and 
his staff both scientific and clerical. 

REGINALD vSPENCE, 

P. McD, SANDERSON, 

March 16^ 1931, Joint Honorary Secretaries* 
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THE HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT. 

jiccounl : 

Dealinsi; first of all with the Revenue Account : The figures on the expenses 
side of this account remain very similar to those which appeared in the 1929 
accomit. 

This year’s Entrance Fees amount to Ks. 1,620 against Rs. 1,814 in 1929, and 
subscriptions this year show a reduction of Rs. 1,970 when compared with last 
year’s figure. 

The Taxidermy Department shows only a small profit of Rs. 3--13-3. this year 
as against Rs. 192-14,"-9 last year. In regard to this I would point out that 
another man was engaged in this department from April 1930 which has caused 
the profit to be lower. 

, ,Tt will be seen that the Revenue Account shows- a loss of Rs. 667-3-4 as . 
against a, loss of Rs. 2,995-14-7 last year. ' " ' 

Publicaiion Account : 

After paying the .author his profit on the *■ Snake Boohsb the publicatioti 
account shows that a profit of Rs. 588*5-4 has been made this year on the 
Society’s publications. Last year this figure was only Rs. 115. 

Balance Sheet : 

The Balance Sheet discloses quite a satisfactory position again this year. 
Assets ; 

The Assets side of the Balance Sheet is self-explanatory e.xcept that a note is 
due in regard to the heading ' Game Books ’—a number of these have been 
sold during the year and there is as a consequence a balance of Rs. 2,356-6-2 to 
be transferred to the Surplus Assets Account. 

Liabilities: 

Turning now to the liability side, the Life Membership fees amount to 
Rs. 46,100 this year as against Rs. 42,600 last year. 

Under our Articles we have to maintain Government paper investments up to 
the total value of our Life Membership fees* It will be seen from the Balance 
Sheet that our investments amount to Rs. 70,487-8-0 and we have, therefore, 
complied fully with the requirements of our Articles. 

The amount of Rs. 19,448 8-7 shown under the heading * Donations for 
Specific Objects Unexpended ’ is held by the Society as a Trustee. 

S 2 irplus Assets : 

We have to add to last year’s balance the profit on ‘Game Book’ sales and we 
have also to deduct the sum of Rs. 2,813-5-1 being the necessary depreciation 
on our securities and also a small loss on the Revenue Account. 

The securities have in no case been written up and the depreciation is merely 
a routine one to bring our 3t % Government paper to market value on the 
3ist December 1930. The net difference, therefore, of the Society’s position 
between last year and this year is a ptofit of : Rs. 131-6-5. 

Last year the loss amounted to Rs. 4,403-7-5. 

Membership : 

During 1930 we enrolled 81 new members, three old members rejoined us, 
while 112 resigned. The new members enrolled in 1930 show’ a decrease of 9 
over new members admitted in the year 1929. 

Resignations in 1930 were, as already stated, 112 against 125 in 1929. Our 
total membership on 31st December 1930 was : — 

Life Members ... 205 

Ordinary Members ... 1,113 


Total ... 1,318 


A. FORRINGTON, 

March 14, 1931, Honorary Treasurer. 
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THE GAME BIRDS OE ‘I HE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

BY 

E. C. Stuart Baker, f.z.s., f.l.s., m.b.o.u., h.f.a.o.u. 

VoL. V. 

TPiE W.\DERS AND OTHER SEMl-SPORTIXCJ BIRDS. 

Part XAa 

[lllth a cola HI' plafv). 

Genus : Hoplopterus. 

Hoplopivriis Bonaparte, Georn. Arcad. Rome, xlix, p. 55 (1831). 

Type by men., Cliat'adrius spiiiosiis Linn, 

'.rhis genus Is distinguished by possessing a long, curved spur 
on the bend of the wing; the wing is rounded, the secopd primary 
longest; the tarsus is long, slender and reticulated throughout; 
there is no hind toe. 

Hoplopterus ouvaucelh . 

The Spur-'ieinged Plover, 

i'hanidrhis diivauceJii Lesson., Diet, Sci. Nat., Vol. xlii, p. 38, 
1826 (named frotn the same specimen as Wagler) Calcutta. 

Chamdriits venfmlis. Wagler., Syst. Av., n. ii (1827) (Calcutta). 

Hoplopterus venlndis. Blnnf. and Oates, iv, p. 229. 

Teniacidar Sanies , — None recorded. 

Description , — Whole crown and full crest to the nape, lores, chin, 
throat and cheeks black bordered with white; hlncl neck vinous- 
grey, passing into light brown on the back, rump, scapulars, inner 
coverts and inner secondaries; upper tail-coverts white; tail white 
at the base, black on the terminal half, the outer tail-feathers 
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(larruwiy tipped with white; primary coverts and primaries bUick, 
the bases of the latter white, this increasing* in extent until the 
central secondaries are pure white; outer lesser wing-coverts black; 
ifiedian and greater coverts white; upper breast almost white, shad- 
ifig* into vinous-grey on the sides of the neck and browner-grey 
on the lower breast; centre of abdomen black; remainder of under- 
parts white. 

Colours of soft parts . — Iris dark brown; bill black; legs and feet 
horny-brown to reddish-black. 

Measurements . — Wing 185 to 205 mm. ; tail 88 to 94 min. ; tarsus 
about 64 to 67 mm. ; culmcn 26 to 28 mm. 

Distribution . — Practically the whole of Eastern India as far west 
as, and including, the Central and United Provinces ; Assam, Burma, 
the Indo-Chinese countries and South China. In the north-west 
it extends to the foot-hills of Garhwal and Kashmir. 

Nidijication . — The Spur-winged Plover breeds over the greater 
part of India during March and April but I have taken eggs in 
the end of February, whilst Osmaston has taken them on the 
Narbudda River in early May. These eggs, of course, are all laid 
so that they may be hatched and the young removed before the 
Hoods drown them out but, occasionally, they seem to have a 
second nest in late September or October when they make use of 
the higher islands and sandbanks above ordinary Hoods. Unlike 
most plovers these birds never breed in colonies ; sometimes on 
large sandbanks or beds of shingle two or three pairs may be 
found together, though even then the nests are separated as widely 
as possible. The bird breeds both on the rivers in the plains of 
India and on small swamps at a considerable elevation in the 
foot-hills of Garhwal, Kashmir and the Eastern Himalayas. The 
site selected may be any small island or spit running into the 
river but the birds undoubtedly prefer shingle to sand and will 
often deposit their eggs in scrapings made in amongst quite large 
boulders. Occasionally also they may be found breeding in open 
marshy lands amongst terns and other birds and I once took a 
clutch of four eggs in a mustard field, in which the crop stood 
nearly a couple of feet high. Tfie normal clutch of eggs is four, 
as with other plovers, but in some of their .breeding areas three 
eggs only seem quite common. They arc very like the eggs of the 
Red- wattled Lapwing but on the whole they are duller and more 
grey or olive brown in general tone, as well as being rather more 
long in shape. The ground colour may be any tint of stone-yellow, 
dull grey-brown or buff, very seldom at all warm or bright. I’he 
markings consist of numerous blotches, spots and smudges of 
blackish with other secondary similar shaped 'markings of pale 
lavender and grey. The markings of all kinds arc distributed 
numerously over the wdiole surface of the egg and it is very rare 
to see a definite cap or ring. I have one or two clutches in 
which the blotches are fairly bold but as a rule they seldom 
contrast strongly with the ground colour. The average of one 
hundred eggs in 41,1 x 29.4 mm.; maxima 46.1 x 30.6 mm. and 
42.0 X 31.7 mm.; minima BS.i x 29.0 mm. and 39.0 x 28.0 mm. 

When sitting the bird is undoubtedly shy but at the same time 
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not hti awukt! us cither the Red-wattled Lapwing* or the Pee- 

wit hir freqiuiilK wlien wandering slowly along rivers or swamps, 

! hai'e seen the bird get up from its nest and sneak quietly away. 
Xor does the cock bird seem to keep a very vigilant watch for 
iniriiders, for i iiave often found a feniale sitting on the nest 
without there being any sign of the cock bird watching close by. 
When disturbed from her nest the female bird does not call until 
she has got a coiisiderable distance away from it. Incubation 1 
think tiikes from 22 to 24 days. Three eggs which I found on the 
iliird of March ha<l their number increased to four, and all four 
chicks were hatched 011 the 28th of the same month. The little 
birds, although apparently only just hatched, could run witli great 
speed but 00 being approached and finding escape impossible, lay 
Hat down amongst tiie small shingle, becoming at once very in- 
cr>ns]>icuous. When lying thus, they kept their eyes light shut 
but after I had sU>od a few moments watching them, first one eye 
and then the other eye would open, being* promptly closed again 
when they saw I w'as watching them. They lay perfectly still until 
1 picked two up, but the other two, wliich I had been unable to 
watch closely, immediately scuttled away when unobserved and 
I was unable to find eitiier. Whilst I was watching them the hen 
bird kept circling overhead, calling loudly, **Did-hc-do-it, did-he-do- 
it’\ and was soon joined by the male bird who expressed his 
indignation in equally emphatic tones. 

Habits . — The Spur-winged Plover as a rule keeps either singly 
or in pairs hut I have occasionally seen two or three pairs together, 
probably attracted by an especially extensive supply of food. In 
its night and genera! actions this plover is very much like tlie 
Pee-wit but lie keeps more consistently to the banks of rivers and 
large and small streams. When shooting along these streams the 
Spiir-wingcd Plover is one of the most annoying* birds imaginable, 
as he not only gi\'es very early notice of oneks approach to any 
big game near enough to hear him but, even after he has done so, 
insists on accompanying one for a considerable distance up or 
down tlie stream, calling loudly every few seconds all the time and 
many a shot have I missed at big game in consequence of his un- 
welcome attentions. He flies with very much the same flapping 
motion as the Pee-wit and is capable of the same speed and activity 
as that bird on the wing, whilst on the ground he runs with equal 
celerity. The call is a loud and most persistent *‘Did»he-do-it, did- 
lie-do-it” generally finishing up with an emphatic, *"Yes-he-did k 
They swim very well and I have seen tiny chicks not more than a 
few^ hours old walk deliberately into a rapid stream and swim 
across to the. opposite shore. They feed very largely on such 
insect life as they find in marsh lands and the edges of streams, 
and I have examined birds whose stomachs contained nothing but 
a mass of caddis worms. They will eat small frogs and tadpoles, 
crabs atid Crustacea of considerable size and will pursue and catch 
small fish cut off in pools of water. The flesh of these birds is 
quite good, as indeed is that of most of our plovers, and I have 
more than once enjoyed a stew of plover as a welcome change 
from the eternal Indian chicken. 
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GekU's: Lobivanellus, ■ 

Gra}\— Usl\. Gen. ; Ge 2nd ecL, p. 84, 

Scpr. 1841. The no. of the P.Z.Sv this name was not 

published uniil October 1841. 

I'vpe ljy orig. desig., Parra goensis Gmelm — Truiga iiuHca Bodd. 
lius and the next two genera are distinguished by havitig curious 
lleshy wattles in front of the eye, whilst in this also there is a 
small hind toe present. The bill is of moderate length, the culmen 
ilatiened at the base and the dertrum slightly sw'ollen ; the linear 
nostrils are placed in grooves extending over more than half the 
length of the tipper mandible; the wing is long, with the second 
primary, longest in both sexes, is furnished a spur at the bend; 
the tad is almost square; the tarsus is long and reticulated 
throughout. 

Genus; Lobivanellus. 


L.i. i)idicHS, 
L.i. aigiicri. 


LJ. atroniichaJis. 

Lobivanelu:s indices indicus. 

The Indian Red-wattled Lapiving, 

Tringa ijidica Bodd., PI. Enlum., p. 50 (1783) (Goa). 

Sarcogrammus indiciis. Blanf. and Ciates, iv, p. 224. 

Terfiacidar Names, — Tifiri, Titar, Tiii, Tituri (Hind.); Titavi, 
(Mahr.); Yanuapa Chiiawa (Tel.); Al-kati (Tam.); Kirala, Kibidla, 
(Cing.); BaVighora, Tala-tua (Assam). 

DcscriptiaiL — A broad white band from the eye, including the 
ear-coverts, passing down the side of the neck and joining the 
white of the lower breast, abdomen, vent and under tail-coverts ; 
remainder of head, fore-neck and breast glossy black, back, scapu- 
lars and innermost secondaries olive bronsie-brown, with a purple 
gloss on the lesser and median wing-coverts ; lower back darker 
brown; rump, upper tail-coverts and tail white, the last with a broad 
subterminal black bar, the central feathers with brown tips and a 
brown margin to the black band; primaries and outer secondaries 
black, the secondaries with broad while bases, which increase until 
the central rcetrices are all white; primary coverts black; gTcater 
coverts white with concealed black bases ; axillaries white. 

Colours of soft -Iris red to red-brown; bill-tip black, the 

rest red or orange-red ; eyelids and wattle crimson-red ; legs bright 
yellow. 


Key to Subspecies. 

A. A white band down each side of the 
neck to the breast. 

a. Slightly darker and with more 

purple gloss 

b. Slightly paler and with less 

purple gloss ... 

IT A white band from eye to ear- 
coverts only, lower neck black all 
round 
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Men^wH'mvnts, — 212 to 233 mm.; tail 107 to ii6 mm.; 
tarsus abuiii 79 to 89 mm,; culmen 32 to 34 mm. 

1 fnnlilmvc the black iValhurs of the head broadly fringed 

With brown; ilu* liiln, throat and fore-neck are white and the sides 
of the iH‘i:k not so pure a white as in the adult. 

XestiiiiLi' in Upper part's grizzled grey-brow ■white and 

a iittie rufous; there are well-marked central and lateral : coronal 
black streaks, a big black patch on both sides of the anterior tTown, 
meeiing behind* a well-marked dorsal line and two short black 
ihigh-lines; sides of head and neck white; throat and htre-neek 
black; remaining iinderparis dull white. 

Disirihtiiiofh — »'The whole of India and Ceylon except Sind, 
.Mekran and tlie Maluchistan frontiers on the w*est and Assam south 
tif the Braliniapootra and the exireine eastern districts of Bengah 
iiortli-east of the Ba\' of Bengal. * , 

XUiticnli^'fU . — The Red-w allied Lapwing breeds wherever found 
thnuiglioui ihe Plains and up to an elevation of nearly 3,003 feet, 
though perliaps not very often above* 3,000 feet. Its normal breed- 
ing season is Man h, April and May, hut fresh eggs may be found 
up to August and i have persr>naily taken eggs in the last w’cek 
of bbjbruarv, and, on several oivasions, in March. The favourite 
nesTmg site undoubtedly is the htmk of some river or an island in 
the middle of it, thcaigh they are not particular as to w’here they 
(k*posii. their eggs so long as there is waiter within easy distance. 
1'hev breed in almost any kind of open country that is not dry, 
and very often select a most curious position for tlieir nest. Ballast 
of raiKvay-iines is t{uite a popular resort for these birds during the 
})rt‘eding season and Hume ret'ords the follow’ing: — 

“Going along the line at Ktawah for about three miles on 
14 August, w*e found five nests, one containing perfectly fresh eggs, 
F'our of these nests w*ere on the kunker ballast within tw*o feet 
of the rail, so that the foot-hoard of the earriag'cs of every train 
niiisr. have passed over and within two feet of the sitting bird. 
I'he fifth wars on the top of the boundary bank, the bird was sit- 
ting totally unconcerned as our trolly passed within six or eight 
h*et of it, and only moving when 1 waalked up to the spot. 
.Brooks tells me that along his fifty miles of line he has seen 
at least one hundred nests within the last tw'cnty days or month.** 
same author records eggs as having been found in an old 
lirick kilii, on the top of hedge hanks and even on the top of two- 
storeyi'd houses. On the last-named position they liatched their 
young and in two days had them down in the garden, though how- 
they wmre transferred from the parapet of the roof, 40 feet from 
tite ground, Hume could not ascertain. Mr. A. Anderson also 
records an instance of this lapw’ing breeding on the top of a 
building, a pair having laid three clutches of eggs between the first 
week of May and the third w-eek of June. I’hese w'ere, Itow'ever, 
ail taken, so nothing w’as discovered as to how* the birds take down 
their >'oung to ground level. Most of the eggs I have found 
myself have been on sandbanks in rivers and, though they often 
hrt‘ed more or less in ccunpany with various gulls, terns and other 
plovers, they seem to prefer sites which are gravelly or rocky, so 
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ihai whilst other birds may be found breeding on the sandy shores of 
ihe river, the eggs of this jpiover will be found slightly apart, on 
liie more shingly portions of the bank. The nest consists merely 
of a depression’ scraped in the sand or shingle, or of a natural 
hollow in the rock, -while the lining, if any, in such places is only 
,a collection of wind-blown '■ fragments. ■ ' ,.y ■ r , 

On the other hand, I have occasionally found nests in cultivated 
fields, in which a considerable amount of material had apparently 
been purposely collected, forming quite a respectable nest. 

The eggs are quite typical plovers’ in appearance, almost invari- 
ably numbering four in a clutch. In shape they are broad, slightly 
peg'-top ovals and in colour much the same as the eggs of the 
Pee-wit, though I think on the whole they are duller and more 
profusely marked. The ground colour varies from pale yellowish 
or reddish stone colour to a comparatively deep reddish buff. Others 
have a pale olive ground tint or, more rarely, greyish stone. The 
markings are nearly always deep browm or black, consisting of 
blotches, smudges, spots and scrawls scattered over the whole 
surface, sometimes forming a more definite cap at the larger end. 
Most eggs have also secondary markings of lavender, grey, or pale 
inky. One clutch in my collection has the ground colour an almost 
bright bufl', wdiilst the markings are of chestnut. 

A hundred eggs average 42.1 x 29.8 mm.; maxima 45.8 x 
31.0 mm. and 43.4 x 32.2 mm.; minima 39.3 x 28.0 mm. 

The parent birds are very shy and nearly always sneak quietly 
off their nests before the intruder can spot them, but in defence of 
their young or eggs they are very bold, and I have seen them 
bravely attacking- both kites and jungle crows, when these 

approach too near their nests. Miss Cockburn says that she lias 

known them attack people taking their eggs, while that they wdll 
drive away dogs and jackals from the vicinity of their nests. If 
di.sturbed suddenly from their nests, the birds will feign illness and 
attempt to distract the attention of the intruder and, when once 
their young are hatched, will circle overhead, uttering loud calls 
•and making swoops in their attempt to drive the intruder 
away. 

Hahits . — The Red-wattled Lapwing is one of the most common 
and most widely spread of the Indian Charadrudcc , and wherever 
he is seen, makes himself conspicuous by his loud cry, “Did-hc-do- 
it, ” or ''Pity-to-do-it.” When not breeding and not persecuted 

they are very tame and allow a very close approach but, if at all 

shot at, they at once become the wildest and most astute of birds. 
They are fond of perching on little eminences, from which they can 
look all round and, on the approach of any danger, down go head 
and tail and they .scuttle into safety at a great pace, as a rule 
not rising into the air until they have gone a considerable distance. 
The flight, like that of other plovers, is normally slow and flapping, 
though the bird is capable, of great speed and has wonderful powers 
of twisting about in the air. In former times it used to be a very 
favourite quarry for the smaller hawks employed by Indian falconers, 
its extraordinary antics in the air often completely baffling the 
sw’ift swoops of the falcon. 
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ItH AhhI coiiNists of worms, grubs, insects of all kinds, as well 
as frr>h water naillusca, tiny crayfish, etc. 1 ItaYC seen them feed- 
ing cni tadpoies and a ilighl t>C t.ermltes is as great an attraction 
to these birds as to nearly all others. 

It is resident wlicrever found although it may desert certain parts 
of the country if there is an unusual drought, whilst in winter it 
deserts the higher hills for the plains. 

LoBIVAXELLI.’S IXWCUS AlUXERl 

The Mekran. Red^~ieaiiled Lupte/ng. 

^SarciigritnllHUs imiicus uigner/ Laubm., “Falco’’ Aug. 1913, 
p. 30 (Mekran). 

Sarcografnwus indiciis. Blanf. and Oates, iv, p. 224 (part). 

I d^niiicidar XiU^ies. — Ttdlhar (Mesopotamia). 

J)cscrikFi>n . — This race is slightly paler on the upper parts than 
tlu? typical form and has less gloss both on the back and on the 
wings. The ditVerences in colour are, however, very slight and 
there are exceptional specimens from both Mekran and Mesopotamia 
with as much bronze-green gloss on the back and purple gloss on 
the wing-coveris tis on any Indian bird. 

Ciihmys of soft parts as in the other races. 

Measurements . — Wing 221 to 240 mm.; one 213 mm.; culnien 
31 to 35 mm. (Ticehurst), In the British Museum series the wing 
runs from 228 to 240 mm. 

Distribidion. — IMekran, Sind, the extreme North-west Frontier 
close to Baluchistan and Afghanistan, roughly the Trans-Indus area. 
The whole of Mesopotamia and South-west Persia. 

Xidificalion. — I'his Lapwing breeds throughout its area, from Sind 
to Northern Irak, depositing its eggs in the usual hollow, either 
natural or scraped out by the bird itself. Scrope Doig took many 
nests in Sind between March and the end of July and i\rr, K. Eates 
tt>ok a large series between tiie 17th of April and the third week 
in June, reporting the bird as an extremely common one along the 
hanks of the Hub ri\'er, where on several occasions he found many 
nests containing four eggs oii the same day. Most of the nests 
are built fairly close either to a river or some other piece of water, 
hut this race of Lapwing docs occasionally breed further from water 
than does its Indian cousin. At the same time its eggs will very 
sekU>m be taken in really desert country. In appearance the eggs 
clilfer in no respect from those of the preceding bird and the average 
(jf 50 eggs is 42.4 X 30.4 mm. 

Ifahifs. — 1'here is nothing calling for remark in the habits of 
this bird. It is not perhaps so restricted to well-watered areas as 
the Indian bird but does not appear to he found in true desert. 

Ticehurst says: — ■ 

“ThrouglKHjt the length and breadth of Sind the Red-wattled 
Lapwing is common and well known to ail. Its only essential 
requirement is fresh water or swamps, or, at ieast^ irrigated 
fields ; hence, wherever there Is cultivation, or where some' little 
Irickk; from a desert spring allows the neighbouring soil to main- 
tain a ('ciiain amount of dampness, the inevitable" pair or so of 
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these birds will be found, while round jheels, canals, etc., it is 

of t:oursc common. It is quite resident and not sociable, and 

I do not ever rcrncniher seeing' more than could be accounted for 

by a family party, and each pair is jealous of its own terrain.” 

LoBIV.VNELLUS INDICUS ATRO.N'UCHALIS. 

The Burmese Red-^wattled Lapudng. 

LobhaneUus afronuchalis (Blyth), Jerdon, B. of Ind., iii, p. 64<S 
{1S64), (Burma). 

Sarcogmnwtus atronuchalis. Blanf. and Oates, iv, p. 224, 

Vemaculay Names, Titidii (Burm.) ; Dao-diiyip (Cachari). 

DistrihuVwn. — Differs from the two preceding races in having the 
white line down the side of the neck restricted to a patch on and 
just behind the ear-coverts, leaving the whole neck black all round ; 
the black neck is divided from the green back by a narrow white 
or lilac band. 

Colours of soft parts as in the other races. 

Measurements . — Wing 200 to 221 mm.; culmen 27 to 32 mm. 

Distribution, — Assam, south of the Brahmapootra, Tippera, 
Chittagong, Burma and Malay States to Sumatra and the Indo- 
Chinese countries. 

Nidification. — This race of Red-wattled Lapwing breeds princi- 
pally during April and May but I have egg's taken as early as the 
17th of March and one clutch as late as the 22nd of July, this, 
probably, being a second laying. The birds breed both on the 
shores and islands of rivers and in cultivated and fallow iields at 
some distance therefrom. It nowhere appears to be as common as 
either of the two preceding birds. It ascends the hills to some 
height and I have taken its eggs in Gachar on the Kopali stream 
at an elevation of some 1,500 feet, whilst Harington, Grant and 
Hopwood took them higher than this in the Bahmo Hills. Normally 
the nests and eggs are just like those of its cousins but I once 
found four eggs in a rather unusual place — the footmark of a huge 
tiger on a sandbank. The size of the tiger’s tracks had struck 
me as so extraordinarily large that I was following them up in the 
endeavour to get a clean mark to measure and, as I did so, the 
lapwing jumped up and ran along ahead of me and I found the 
eggs as described. Another rather curious position from which 
I once took eggs was the upper surface of a large semi-rotten log 
that lay on the drift left by a hill stream. In Burma they are said 
frequently to deposit their eggs on the bare soil of paddv fields 
from which the rice has already been reaped. The eggs do not, 
I think, vary in any way from those of the other races except that 
they arc on the whole rather darker, possibly to match the darker 
soil of Burma on which they are laid. 

Thirty-six eggs average 41*5 x 29*8 mm.; maxima 45*4 x 
30*1 mm. and 45*0x31*1 mm,; minima '40*1 x 28*4 mm. and 
40*4 X 28'! mm. 

Habits, — ^Thc habits of this race differ in no way from those of 
the others. It is equally noisy and equally a nuisance to sportsmen 
wandering along the banks of rivers and hoping for bigger game as, 
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liki^ tluj Spiir-wiii^i^vcl Plover, they not only are not contenl with 
shoiiiin^- loiiflly when first tllsturbed but eontiniie to follow the 
sporLsiiiari and noisily pnnesi agaiinst his presence, for some 

d In! a lice. 

The flesh of this bird, as well as of the other races, is quite 
good eating' hut it can hardly be called a sporting bird and certainly 
should no! he shot for fixid unless one is very hard up for a dinner. 

(it'iius : LoHHU.rviA. 

Lnhil^Iiirii! llonaparti*, Com. Rend. Acad. Sci, Paris, xliii, 
p. 41S (iS5b). 

Type by mom, (’htirtuhins nidlaharicns Boddaert. 

In this genus the bill i> more slender than in LohivancUns , whilst 
the tarsus, wliieii i< long am] slender, instead of being reiiciilaled 
ihnuighour, has transverse shields in front. There is no hind toe 
in this gt-nim. Seoon<l ()rimary generally longest in both sexes, 
first anti iliird ?>ubequal. Occasionally llu.* first primary is loiygest 
but there ap])ears to be no sexual dilTerence in the shape of the 
wing's. 

I a ) BI P 1. V 1 A M A LA BA R 1 C . 

The ) vUir^d^cattlcil /.a/’tc/ag. 

Cliaradii'us mdlahariais Bodd., PI. Enlum., p. 53 (Malabar Coast). 

Sarciopiutnis mulaharicus. Blanf. and Oates, iv, p. 226. 

J\^rnaciila}' Names, — Zirdi (Hind.); Jithiri [S.AV. Provinces); 
Cidia^M (Tel.): Ai-kaii ('fam.). 

Description . — lane between wattles on forehead and crown black, 
surrounded by a whitish line; back, scapulars, wing-coverts and 
innermost secondaries light brown ; upper tail coverts and tail 
white with a broad black subterminal band, absent on the outer- 
mcKSt pair of R-athers and represented by two small black patches 
on the. nekt pair, central tail-feathers with brown tips and brown 
edge to the black band : primaries black, the first three with white 
inner lialves to the inner wehs; outer secondaries white with a 
black tip, this decreasing until the central secondaries are all white; 
greater coverts white; primary coverts black; chin and upper throat 
black; neck all round paler brown titan the back, darkening on the 
breast and with a black line dividing it from the w-hite lower 
breast, abdomen, flanks and under tail-coverts. 

Colours 0/ soli parts . — Iris white to silver-grey or pale lemon- 
yellow; bill black, the base tmd gape yellow, or greenish-yellow; 
legs and feet bright yi^llow. 

Measurements.- — -Wing* 184 to 202 mm. ; tail 80 to 8q rnni. ; tarsus 
about 55 to 61 mm. ; cuhnen 26 to 28 mm. 

Yonno- birds are pale sandy-brown above, narrowly barred with 
rather darker brown ; chin albescent, throat and upper breast pale 
brown with faint traces of darker brown marks. 

Disirihiilion . — All India and Ceylon, as far north-west as Lower 
Sind but not in I'pper Sind or the Trans-Indus area. Ttast it 
exuaids as far as Calcutta and Dacca. 
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Xiilificaiion. — The Yellow-wattled Lapwing breeds over the great 
pan of its area during* March, April and May, but on the I'ravan- 
eoa* coast Messrs. Stuart and Bourdiilon found eggs from tlie 
;a‘d March to the 13th August, and in almost e(|ual numbers 
tliroughuut the whole of this time. 1 think most birds prefer 
piougiied iields, muddy shores of lakes, swamps and rivers, 
or waste lands in which to breed. ' At the same time, whatever site 
tfiev 3nav select will always be dry and, even when the bird breeds 
on the shores of swamps and tanks, it does so on the sun-baked 
mud, well away from the water. In the South of India it certainly 
Seems often to clioose the sites last-named, whilst in Northern 
India it selects in preference dry uplands. The nest is the usual 
depression in the soil, cither natural, or made by the birds them- 
selves; in most instances no lining at all is present but occasionally 
a few scraps of grass or leaves may be found in it. Protection in 
the form of bushes, grass or clods is sometimes sought but very 
often the eggs are placed absolutely in the open, although from 
their colouration they are very inconspicuous and difficult to find. 
The normal colouration of this plover’s eggs is very similar to that 
of the red-wattlcd lapwings, but there is a very curious erythrilic 
form which seems exclusive to this species. This red type 
of egg* appears to be a most wonderful instance of environ- 
mental selection. Along the Malabar Coast, stretching into Travan- 
core, there is a long, comparatively narrow, strip of red latcrltc 
soil. Roughly speaking*, the soil looks as if composed of broken 
red brick, the whole surface scattered with tin}* to medium-sized 
nodules of black ironstone. Throughout this area of red laterite, 
the eggs laid by the Yellow-wattled Lapwing are exactly like the 
ground upon which they are deposited, that is to say, the ground 
colour of the egg is anything from pale to deep buff red, whilst 
the markings consist of the usual dark blackish brown or reddish 
brown specks and blotches numerously scattered over the whole 
surface of the egg. When in situ in their nest, the eggs are 
practically invisible. 

The discovery of tliis wonderful breeding ground is due to Mr. J. 
Stuart. In 1915 whilst searching very successfully for the ordinary 
form of this bird’s eggs on the black soil which covers most of 
IVavancore and Malabar, he obtained on a patch of red laterite a 
set of eggs of the red form. This he very kindly sent home to 
me. In the following year he deputed men especially to work the 
larger area of red laterite, similar to that on which he had obtained 
the first eggs. The first year neither he nor his men were very 
successful though the few sets they did find w'cre all of the ervthri- 
tic type. Mr. Stuart however believed that when his eyes got 
more accustomed to the curious similarity between the eggs and 
their surroundings, he would be more successful. Accordingly he 
and his men persisted in their search in subsequent years and even- 
tually got a magnificent series of these eggs. The birds, he found, 
were quite as numerous on the red laterite soil as they were in 
the black surrounding country but, whereas in the latter, practically 
evttry egg taken was of the normal dark, earthy type, those obtained 
on the red laterite were with almost equal constancy of the erythri- 
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lie type. On the rare occa.sions on which eggs were found on 
.soil, contra, sting* with their colour, they stood up so conspicuously 
that it was t)b\*ioiis they niost have speedily attracted the attention, 
of venniii passing anywiiere close by. 

It would appear as if, in this instance, the Yellow-wattled Lap- 
wing hail bet'oine >o common on its normal breeding ground of 
black soil that some of the birds had been pushed into the, red. 
laierite, where they had perforce to breed. At first their eggs 
must have been regularly destroyed by vermin, but amongst the 
many eggs laid it is probable that some had a certain amount of 
reddish tinge which rendered them less conspicuous tlian the others 
and they thus escaped destruction. In the course of time, as each 
generation of birds developed, the eggs of those which were more 
reddish than the rest, would survive in greater proportion and thus, 
eventually, by gradual elimination, only those would be left which 
laid eggs sullicienily red to ensure the continuation of its kind. It 
is an exiraonlinary fact that prior to ]\Ir. J. Stuart’s discovery, the 
very weU-kninvn ornithologist, Mr. J. Davidson had twice obtained 
ervthristie eggs of this bird and, when I wrote to tell him about 
Mr. Stuart’s discovery, he mentioned in his reply that he had found 
two clutches himself and that in each instance the eggs had been 
taken from a soil he believed was red laterite, which rendered them 
almost invisible, but that in each case he had had his attention 
drawn to the place where they were laid, by the female bird getting 
up and running away. The number of eggs laid seems to be almost 
equally often three or four, and that the threes are not incomplete 
clutches is shown by their frequently being incubated. Two hundred 
eggs average 36*4 x 26*9 mm. ; maxima 42 '8 x 26*0 mm. and 
37‘o by 2^*5 mm, ; minima jj'o x 24^4 mm. 

Habits, — The Yellow-wattled Lapwing is essentially a bird of dry 
open country and even though it is more common on the very wet 
Malabar Coast than anywhere else, it keeps in that area to the drier 
and more open districts rather than to the wetter, heavily forested 
country, Stuart says that it is most numerous in the vicinity of the 
lakes but that it is always found well away from the muddy shores, 
whilst in Northern India it is often found at great distance from 
water, which does not seem to be a necessity to this plover as it is 
to the Red-wattled Lapwing. Its fiight is very similar to that of 
the latter bird but it does not indulge so often in aerial tricks, though 
at the beginning of the breeding season it constantly rises into the 
air and goes through the usual motions beloved of lapwing's. Its 
food is principally insectivorous but it eats practically any small 
living thing such as worms, grubs, small lizards, frogs, etc. Its 
flesh is quite good eating but, though it is a shy bird in some parts 
and might take a little care before a sportsman could approach 
within shot, it certainly cannot be considered a game bird. 

Genus: Microsarcops. 

Microsarcops vSharpe, Cat. B.M., p, 133 (1896). 

Type by men., Phivianus cinerea Blyth. 
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lliis g'clUis is very close to the preceding bill has a small hind 
luc. 'riiere is a lappet as In that genus and llie long, slender tarsi 
ale retieulaied behind and sciitellated in front. 

The genus contains but one species which summers from IMongolia 
lo japan, migrating as far as India in the cold weather. 

MrCROSARCOPS CIXERErS. 

The Grey-headed Lapivhig. 

Idai'iiUUis ciueretts Blyth, xl, p. 587 (1842) (Calcutta); 

Blanf. and Oates, iv, p. 22S. 

Vcnidcular Xaiacs. — None recorded. 

J)t\^cripiion. — Upper plumage from forehead to lower back light 
brown, the forehead almost or quite pure grey and the head to the 
nape washed with grey; wing-coverts edged paler and grayer; 
rump, upper tail-coverts and tail white, with a broad black 
subterminal bar, almost disappearing on the outermost feathers and 
bordered with brown on the central ones; primary coverts and 
primaries black ; greater secondary coverts and secondaries white ; 
chin albescent; whole neck and upper breast ashy -grey, terminating 
in a broad chocolate-black pectoral band ; under wing-coverts, 
axillaries and under tail-coverts white. 

Colours of soft parts. — Iris red; bill yellow with the terminal 
third black; eyelids and lappets yellow; legs and toes brownish- 
yellow or yellow; claws black. 

Measunoucuis. — W'ing 22S to 255 mm.; tail 93 to rT2 mm,; 
tarsus at)oul 75 to 79 mm.; culmen 35 to 39 mm. 

]'i)uug birds have the head, neck and breast concolorous with 
the black and want the pectoral band. 

/)/.shr/ 7 uf/icun— "Breeding from Central Siberia and North-west 
China to Japan and Corea; wintering in Southern China, the Indo- 
Cliinese countries, Malay States, Burma and Eastern India. Irby 
reported it from Oude, probably quite correctly, whilst recently 
Wliistier saw it in Kashmir, so close that, although he did not 
shoot it, he is positive as to its identity. In Assam and Eastern 
Bengal it is quite common from November to March and I have 
shot many In the former Province. It has also occurred in the 
Andamans. 

Na////caf/cn.— There is very little on record about the breeding 
of this Plover. According to Dresser it is said to breed in April, 
depositing its four eggs in the grass of intersecting riccficlds. 
1\vo clutches, each of three, in my own collection, were laid, one 
on the fourth of June in Korea and the other on the fourth of 
May iti Iiastern Manchuria. These two clutches and a few others 
I have seen are indistinguishable from the eggs of the Common 
IVe-wil, except that they average decidedly smaller, although the 
bird Itself is as big or bigger. Probably, moreover, a larger scries 
would ^ show a much bigger average size. My clutch of eggs 
taken in ]\fanchuria was said to have been laid in a nest in short 
coarse grass in a .swampy field, whilst the others given to me by 
Dr. Paul Leverkhun were deposited in a scratching among the 
grass on a bit of raised land in a ricefield. One of my clutches is 
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possihl}' ^iUl^llally wull marked, having a pale buft ground colour 
will] fjold l>lotchings of dark umber brown, fairly numerously distri- 
hull’d iIk* whole surface here and there, with smaller secondary 

fUiirkings of ink}' brown and a few underlying of lavender. Ihe 
Ollier (luLch lias a ci'imparaiively dark brown ground colour, pro- 
fusely covered with blotiches, spots and smears ot brown, one egg 
again ha\ ing a t'onsiderable number of secondary markings of grey, 
liresser dcscillH-s the eggs as being less pointed than those ol: the 
latpwing Imi both my clutches are distinctly pointed. Eight eggs 
average ^1*3 l>y 32*6 mm.; maxima „/9*6 x J4'u mm.; minima 
/ /■{ ■ A nun. 

ilitl'iiS. — I'he liablis of this Pio\er seem to be very similar to 
those of the Common Pee-wit but It; is more addlcied to swamps, 
lakesides, rieefields and wet ground generally rather than the 
higher uplands, in Assam, wiien we came upon them they were 
.'tlmu>i invariably in tile wet ground round marshes and we occasion- 
ill v shot one when snipe-shooting. They did not afipea?* to be 
near!} as wild as most plovers and were not diiiicult to approach 
\\iihin .sliot. We never came across them in flocks, generally 
singly and occasionally in pairs. 'I'heir flight was much like that 
of the pee-wit hut perhaps less slow and Mapping- and rather 
straighter. Two we ate were very palatable, tasting much the 
same as Colden Plover. The only cry we heard was a plaintive 
“Chee-it, ehee-it'", and even this was very seldom uttered. I'hey 
arrive in north-eastern India about the middle or end of October 
and disappear again before the end of March, though 1 once saw 
one during tlie first week of April. 
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. ' BY 

E. Blatter, s.j:, pIi.b., f.l.s. 

PART XVL 

{CoiiUmied fr&m p, 30 of this volmne) . 

ORCHIOACE^. 

BY 

B. Blatter & C. McCann, F;L.s. 

{With 8 plates and 6 Uxt figures,) 

The key to the genera will he giveh at the end, 

1. Oberonia Lindl. 

Species about 100— Palseotropics. 

Cooke mentions 3 species. We add 6 new species and 5 
the Presidency, before. 

Key partly based on Fisher, FI, Madras. 

A. Sepals subequal, 

L Petals broad, elliptic-oblong or ovate. 

1. Side lobes of lip absent ... ... 1, 

2. Side lobes of lip veiy small 

(a) Lip obcordate with 2 triangular trun- 
cate slightly diverging lobes, sinus 
subacute or obtuse ; side lobes very 
minute ■ ■ ..." 2. 

{b} Lip oblong, erose, bifid with strap- 
shaped slightly divergent obliquely 
truncate segments, sinus the 
whole lobe ; side lobes very small, 
rounded ... ... ... 3. 

(r) Lip obcordate with subrotund angular 
divergent lobes and a broad roun- 
ded sinus. Side lobes minute. 
Flowers spiral ly arranged ... 4 . 
(d) Lip oblong with 2 short narrow acute ' 
lobes, separated by a broad sinus ; 
side lobes small, lotmded or tooth- 
like. Flowers not verticillate ... 5. 
{e) Lip obcordate, quadrate, 2-lobulate at 
apex, with a narrow sinus, lobules 
oblong, dentate at apex ; side lobes 
small, rounded, dentate at apex ... 6. 

3. Bide lobes of lip large, orbicular ; midlobe 

obcordate, 2-lobuiate ... ... 7. 

IJ. Petals linear. Lip distinctly lobed. 

1. Scape adnate to the upper leaf. 

(iz) Lip orbicular with a 2-lobed apical 
auricle. Flowers sessile, densely 
imbricate ; lip with a. concave disk 8. 


not recorded from 

O, ver tic ilia til. 

O, lingmalemis. 

O, Bet Hi. 

O, spiralis. 

0. Falconcri. 

O. brachyphylla. 

O. recurva. 

O. Brunonianai 
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t/?| Lip with a short 2~3-lid micllobe; 

lateral lobes broad , roimdad , ...Flow-' ■ 
ers sessile, large (5 mm.'idi.ara.), 
densely imbricate .9 

i Lip without side lobes, midlobe ovate-' 
ronuul with 2 acute or acuminate.- \ 

I'iiirailel processes at the tip,, with a ' ■ 
more or less narrow and deep sinus 10 
2. Sciipc not adiiate to the upper leaf, . 

uL IMidU'he of lip much smaller than the ■ 
lateral lobes, broad. Lip broadly 
3-lobed, crenate, gland-dotted ... 11, 

|7)) iMidlobe of lip much longer than the 
' late.ral, narrow 

t Lateral lobes of lip very broad, ovate, 

obtuse ' ... ... . .. 12 

ft Latenil lobes of lip ligulate ... 13 

IL vScpals very unequal, dorsal ovate-lanceolate, 
lateral obliquely and broadly ovate-subro- 
tuiid ... ... . * ... .... 14 

1, Oberonia vertidllafa, Wight le. t. 1626; Lindb Fol. Orch. Oheron. 3 
iexc/, aliquibiis mr.) ; Hook. f. in F;B.I. vi, 678. 3Ia/axis i'erliciliata Reiehl). 
f. in Walp. Ann. vi, 211. 

This species is not mentioned by Cooke. We give first the description as we 
find it in the F.B.I. and Wight. 

Descripiioii : Scape 2’5-S cm,, terete. Leaves 5-10 cm. by 4-8 mm., narrow, 
ensiform, subfalcate, acute or acuminate. Racemes long, 10-15 cm. long, 
erect or decurved. Flowers whorled pedicelled, pale yellow (Hooker), 
2*5-3 mm. long. Bracts ovate-lanceolate, acute, erose on. the margin, about 
equalling the pedicels. Sepals short, broad, ovate, obtuse, pale green. Petals 
oblong (Hooker), subobovate (Wight), obtuse, longer than the sepals. Lip 
twice as long as the sepals, oblong, slightly cordate at base, 2-iobed at apex, 
lobes broad, roundish, spreading, slightly crenulate on the margin. Ovary pale 
green; Capsule pedicelled. 

We add the following details observed in fresh material : 

Scape channelled. Bracts right dow*n to the base amongst the leaves, all 
scarious. Flowers in whorls of 5, but not exactly at the same height, greenish 
orange, the base of lip deeper orange above. Column long ; anther posticous- 
terminal, cap green, oval. 

In the type the bracts are only as long as the pedicels. This is not the case 
in a specimen collected by l^eli, of which we make a variety : 

Var. iongibracteata Blatter & McCann var. nov.-Bractea fioribus acquit ongae. 

Locaiiiy : N. Kanara : Yeilapur, 1.500 ft, rainfall 100 in. (Bell 3908 f tvpe, 
217 I). 

F/ozc’c’rs : End of September and October. 

Disiribuikm of species : W. Ghats of Madras Presidency, Nilgiris, Pulneys, 
Salem Hills. 

2. Okfonia Imgmalcnsls ^ Blatter & McCann, sp. nov, 

\lncluditiir in sectionc Oberonki proprie dictce. Shnilis Oberonics verticillaiec 
Wight, a qua tamen di fieri scapo complanaio^ bracteis Hnearisubulaiis minivie 
erosis ei vance tongitudinis^ fioribus longe-pedicellatis^ petalis erosisf] 

Description: Scape a few mm. long, flattened, adnate to the side of a leaf, 
with a few hyaline subulate bracts. Leaves many, ensiform, acuminate, falcate 
or straight, in the same specimen, up to 7-9 cm. by 15 mm., thin. Raceme up to 
9 cm. long, 3-4 mrn. diam., very dense and uniformly thick throughout, decur- 
ved or straight ; rhachis slender, channelled. Fiow^e,rs long-pedicellecl, 
vertici 11 ate or subverticil late ; pedicels very slender, 2 mm. long including the 
ovary. Bracts linear-subulate, hyaline, entire, mostlyshorter than the pedicel, but 
also as long or longer than the pedicel, even as long as the whole flower. Lateral 


. fl. platycauion , 

. O. Sedgudclcii , 

. O. Liudieyana. 

O. Arnotfiaua. 
O, Udgh liana. 

O. umbo// aid. 


■* Lingmala is near the Yenna waterfall a few miles from Mahableshwar on 

the road to Panchgani. 
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brrKu'lly ovate, subacute or obtiise. Dorsal sepal much narrower, sub- 
acute. Petals (jbloug, sliglitly oblique, erose, slightly longer than the dorsal 
Sepal. Up ol'cordate, longer than the sepals, side lobes very minute, midlobe 
crosc, divided into 2 triangular-truiieate slightly diverging lobes, sinus sub- 
acme nr ob' use. Capsule 3-i mm. long, pedicelled, pedicel about 1‘5 mm. 
long, tluckeiied. 

Local By : ir.GAafs: Lingmala near Habableshwar, on trees (Blatter and 
Idallberg F 16S1 ! r.vpe, Sedgwick 7755!, 4626!); Kamel gad, below Fort 
fl'crnandez ; Thana forest (Bell 39731). — Ah Kanara : In 

hn’ests (BelKWB!). 

Fioroers: February 191S (N. Kanara) ; November 1918 (Liugmala) ; January 
1925 (Lingniala) : October 1920 (Lingmala). Fruit: January 1925 (Lingraala). 

3. Oberonla BcUii Hkitter McCann, 5/^. ?//:??/. 

{Periinct ad seciiouem Obef’tmiec proprie dicLc. Accedii ad Obn'oniam 
verfkiilaiam a i/ua la^nen recedif 7'hacheis S-suIratis, lauceo/atis 

fimbrhdis alh/uafitHtum y^emmis hmgioribm, floribus sessitidus pet at is ovafo- 
oblong is, labio obiongo lobo media bifida efX}So segment is tigutatis apice abiigue 
iruncatisl\ 

Description : Scape together with raceme almost twice as long as longest leaf. 
Leaves nam)w, ensiforra, falcate or subfalcate, acuminate, broad at base, up to 
10 by 1 cm. Riiachis fairly stout with 8 grooves and 8 rounded ridges between 
the grooves. Buds globose, apiculate. Flowers sessile, 2 ram. long, verticillate, 
one dower on each ridge, the ridge of one node being continued by a groove 
on the next. Internodes 2’5 mm. long. Bracts 2 mm, long, lanceolate, acute, 
membranous, broadest m the middle, fimbriate, slightly longer than the buds. 
Sepals ovate-acute, subequal. Petals nan'ower than the sepals, ovate-oblong. 
Lip oblong, longer than the sepals, erose, side lobes very small, rounded, ma1 
lolie bifid with strap-shaped, slightly divergent obliquely truncate 
sinus -’j of the whole lobe. Ovary 1 mm. long. Column merely a 
slui|jed low wall, covered by the nearly circular lowly convex gretn tiUouLi 
little cap. PoUinia extremely minute, orange-yellow, pear-shaped ; pou^t of 
attachment short and pointed (fixed to a minute surface at each end of horse- 
shoe rim of column). 

The poilinia fall out when the flower is ready, the cap raising itself for the 
purpose. The hollow in the front of the column is square (Bell). 

Description and illustration from Bell's MS. 

Locality : xV. Rafiara : Yellapur (T. R. Bell). 

Fiawet^s : March 1912. . 

4. Obfironia spifalis Blatter & McCann, Griff.). 

[Pertinens ad sect ionem Oberonitc Proprie dictcc accedit ad Oberoniam vei*‘ 
ticillatahi Wight, scd differt foiiis crassis, floribus interruptO'Spiraliter 
dis posit is, bracteis fimbfiaiis floribus ccgnilongis vel iis lofigioribus, labii lobo 
centraii bihba sinu iato rotundata intcrmissof] 

Description : Scape short, terete, lower '2 cm. ebracteate. Leaves few, 
fleshy, ensiform, .straight or subfalcate, 4-6 cm. by 5-8 mm., broad at base or 
getting slightly narrower, acute at apex. Raceme 13 cm. long, slender, terete. 
Flowers pedicelled, densely packed on a left-turning spiral, but the spiral 
regularly interrupted when the flowers have filled | of the circumference, wind- 
ings close to each other, 27 on 10 cm. of rhachis. Pedicels 1-2 mm. long, 
pedicels and flowers 3-4 mm. Bracts narrow lanceolate-acuminate, fimbriate, 
as long as or longer than the flowers. Sepals broad-ovate, unequal, subacute 
or obtuse. Petals not linear. Lip longer than the petals, obcordate, with 
siibrctund-ar.gular, divergent lobes and a broad rounded sinus between them ; 
side lobes minute, rounded. Fruit not seen. 

Amongst the * Indeterminable Species ' of Hook.f. (in P.B.L v, 

686) mentions (J. Gri if. NotuL iii, 275. As this species wants descrip- 

tion and ioeality and cannot, therefore, be determined, we take it for granted 
that the name is available. 

Locatiiy: N. Xariara : Vellapnr, rainfall 100 in. (T. R, Bell 219 ! type) 

Fiotvers : October. 

5. Okrom'a Faiconeri Hook, f, Ic. PL (1888) t. 1780 ; P.B.L v, 678 ; Cke. ii, 
676 ; Duthie Ann. Roy. Bot. Gard. Calc, ix, 2, t. 94. 
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Dcseripikm : Cke. I.c, ' ■. ■■ ■ ■ . . 

Ltmtiiiv : konkan (Law, Woodrow •) J Thaaa (Ryan 65!); Kalyan 
(Millard !L 

Diairiimii.m : Tropical Himalava, kumaoii* Nepal, DMira Dan, Kehar, 
Chota Nki^^p.ir, .Mysore Hills at 3,500 ft., Rampa Hills at 2,00D ft.j Vizagapatara 

Mills at 2,4i;0 ft. ' . ; 

b. Otoonla fir adiypliylla Blatter & McCann, 

[^Perihiei ad sec time m Obifumhr proprie dkiie. Accedit ad Oberoniam 
r tr u hmiW. $rd disiiptgHiiur foiiis tnaio obiongis acutis, non ghtndu!oSi> 
pimctaiiii ractmis Iim4kr;bn^ /axis, peialis abitmgis siibacuiis, labia gmwi 
sepaia muiia iv» glare iiiba media ^nadrata bifida incurimio^'l 

Baser! pi hm : A small plant,., li' cm. higli: to top of inflorescence. Scape 
short. Leaves short, 2*5 cm. .longv 1 cm... Broad, green, ovate-obloag, acute, 
nearly straight. Bracts very short, shorter than the pedicel, lanceolate, entire. 
Raceme up ti> 9‘S cm. long, lav, slender. , Bud ovate or globose. Flowers 
1*5 cm. across, long-stalkecL' 1*25 mm. long, not gland-dotted. Sepals broadly 
ovate, dorsal, one "obtuse, lateral acute. ' Petals oblo.ng, siibobtuse at apex, 
margin dentate. Lip niitch longer than the sepals ; side lobes small, rounded, 
dentate at apex : mullohe quadrate, obcordate,. .2-Iobulate, incurved with a., 
narrow sinus, lobules oblong, dentate at apex. .Fruit not seen. 

Description after detailed illustrations from -live specimens by Mr. T, R, 
Bell and Miss Bell. 

LoA?///)’ .* A'. Abciira (T. R. Bell). 

7. Oberonia reciirva Lindl. in Bot. Reg. (1839) Misc, no. 8; Hook. f. Ic. 
PL t. 1784 A; F.B.I. v, 680; King and Fantl. Ann. Roy. Bot. Gard. Calc, 
viii. t. 0; Cke. ii, 676.— D, setifera Lindl. 1. c. 3.— A/a/cmr seiifera et 

Reichb. f in Walp. Ann. vi, 210, 212, 

Description \ Cke. 1. c. 

Locality : Konkan (Law).— IF. Ghats : Lonavla (Gammie 126781, Hall berg 
26553!); Khandala (Law 39) ; Mahableshwar (Cooke!); Mababieshwar to 
Fratapgad (Agharkar 2 1 Herb. Calc.). 

Distribution: Konkan, W. (rhats, Travancore. 

8. Oberonia BrunDniafia Wight Ic. v (1852) 3, t. 1622; Lindl. Fol. Orch 
Oberon. 2; Hook. f. F.B.I. vi, 681; Cke. ii, Gil*— ‘Mat axis Brunoniana 
Reichb. f. in Walp. Ann. vi, 209. 

Description : Cke. 1. c. — According to Fischer, the sepals and lip are dark 
brownish, the petals pale yellowish , 

Locality: Konkan (Didzeh).— Ah Kanara : Kalanadi (Ritchie 14051; in 
forests (Bell 5403!). 

Dislribtiiion : Nilgiris, Puliieys, MaUbar, Travancore. 

9. Oberoflia plafycaulon Wight Ic. t, 1623; Hook. f. in F.B.I. v, 682; 
Gammie in Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. xvi (1906) 682. — Ma/aris platycau- 
A);/! Reichb. f. in Walp. Rep. vi, 239, 

Description : Scape very broad, flat, 5-20 ram. broad, very coriaceous, 
adnate to a leaf to the top. Loaves long, narrowly ensifurm, straight, subacute, 
15-25 cm, by 12-18 mm. Raceme 7-12 cm. long ; rachis stout. Flowers whitish 
or pale yeliow, large, densely imbricate, about 5 mra. across. Bracts broad, 
sheathing the sessile ovary, erose, acute. Sepals ovate, lanceolate, acute. 
Petals narrow, slightly shorter than the sepals ; lip broader than long ; lateral 
lobes broad, rounded, midlobe very short, bifid or 3-fid. Fruit sessile. 

Locality : Western Ghats from the Konkan southwards (ex Hook. f,). 

Distribution : Nilgiris, Pulney Hills, High Wavy Mountains* 

10. Oberoam SedjifwickJI Blatter & McCann, 5;^. 

[Pertinci ad seetionem Oberonue proprie dictec. Accedii ad Oberoniam 
cauiescentew lAndX, sed differi foiiis obiongis vel ovato-oblongis vet tanceotatis 
acutis nmtio brevioribus scapo in Parte inferiore bialato^ bracteis ovaiis, 
iloribus non subvert icittatis, tabiobasi minime lobatot] 

Description : A very small pendulous plant, 2’-6 cm. high to top of inflores- 
cence. Scape arising from the side of a central leaf, up to 12 mm. long, lower 
half 2-winged, upper half clothed with hyaline, ovate-acute, erose bracts. 
Racemes mostly straight, sometimes fiexuose, up to 4*5 cm. long, slender. 
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Fknven^ short- pedicelled, scattered, densely arranged. Bracts about the length 
of the pedicels. vSepais gland-dotted. Dorsal sepal broadly triangular-ovate, 
acute. Literal srpals obliquely and broadly ovate-acuminate. Petals linear. 
Up without side lobes, midlobe broader than lateral sepals, ovate-rotund, with 
2 acute or acuminate parallel processes at the tip with a more or less narrow 
and deep sinus between them. Capsules {perhaps not quite ripe) 3 mm. long ; 
pedicels half as long, stouter than the' flowering pedicel. 

LocAiiy : IV. Ghats: Castle Rock, 1,600 ft., rainfall 250 in, (Sedgwick’s 
collector 5615 I type, 5540 ! co-type). 

Flowers and Fruit : March 1919. 

11. Oberonia Undleyana Wight Ic. t, 1624; Hook. f. F.B.I. v, 681. — klalaxls 
Lindleyami Reichb. f. in Walp. Rep. vi, 210. 

Description : Scape compressed, stout, with raceme 10-18 cm. long. Leaves 
7-15 by 1*5-3 cm. very fleshy, ensiform, subfalcate, obtuse or subacute, broad 
at base. Raceme stout, drooping towards the apex, brick-red, densely covered 
with innumerable small, sessile,- densely imbricating flowers. Bracts broadly 
ovate-obtuse, subdenticulate on the margins. Petals narrow-linear, entire. Lip 
broad, rather longer than the sepals, cordate at base, crenate, broadly 3-lobed, 
midlobe broad, much smaller than the lateral ones, all gland-dotted. Capsule 
small, sessile on the thickened rachis. 

Regarding the colour of the flowens, Wight Lc. says : ‘ Flowers straw colour, 
lip dull orange.’ According to J. D. Hooker 1. c. the flowers are * pale with 
an orange (?) centre of lipP The label in Sedgwick*s herbarium bears this 
remark : ‘ Spike brick-red ’ .* Sedgwick very likely gave the general colour- 
impression of the spike. 

Wight points out that the very succulent leave.s and the long drooping raceme 
form^good marks by which this species can be distinguished. 

Locdiiiy: N. Ranara : Anmod, 1,200 ft., rainfall 200 in. (Sedgwick 3302 bis !) ; 
In forests, rainfall 100 in. (Bell 5402 ! ). 

Distridiiikm : N. Kanara, Nilgiris, Travaneore Hills. 

12. Oberoaia Arnotdana Wight Ic. ]62S.~r7. IVigktiana Liiidl. in Bot. Reg. 
(hS39) Misc. no. 9 (partim) ; Hook. f. F.B.I. v, 6S3 {partim) ; Fischer FL 
Madras pt. 8 (1928) 1407 

We separate this species from O. JViglitiana Lindl. and in F.B.I. 1. c. ' 
Hook. f. thinks that O.Armttiana isa looger-pedicelled variety of O, Wightiana. 
The two are certainly nearly allied, but we think that Wight was correct when 
he said that the ligulate lateral lobes of the lip of O. Wigkiiajia is peculiar and 
at once distinguishes it from O, Arnoitiana, This latter species can be 
recognized by long pedicels, by the rounded ovate-obtuse lateral lobes of the 
lip, by the racemes not drooping, ciliate bracts and acute sepals. 

Description : Leaves short, ensiform, subfalcate or straight, succulent, 
acute. Racemes erect or very slightly inclined towards the apex, scarcely or 
not at all drooping. Flowers alternate, longish pedicelled, pale green. 
Bracts ovate-acute, ciliate, somewhat sheathing at the base. Sepals ovate- 
acute. Petals narrow -linear, about the length of the sepals. Lip cordate at 
the base, 3-labed ; lateral lobes very broad, ovate, obtuse ; midlobe small, 
prolonged, divided at the apex. Capsules long-pedicelled. 

We have avoided giving measures because the specimen at our disposal is 
evidently a very small form. 

Locality: N, Kanara: Anmod, on trees, 2,000 ft., rainfall 200 in. 
(Sedgwick 3261!). 

Distribution: X. Kanara, Nilgiris, Pulneys. 

Flozvers and fruit : DQ(e^va\i^TVdll , 

13. Oberoaia Wightiana Lindl. in Bot. Reg. (1839) Misc. no. 9 [partim): 
Wight Ic. t. 1627 ; Hook. f. in F. B. I. v, 683 (MVz?;/) ; Fischer FL Madras pt. 

8 (1928) 140 (Mr//w). 

Description : Leaves broad, ensiform, acute, straight, rarely subfalcate, 2*5- 
10 cau by 4-8 mm. Scape and raceme together "7-15 cm. long, curved or 
decurved ; scape terete, naked or sparsely bracteate. Flowers pale green, 
scattered, short-pedicelled. Bracts broad, ovate or oblong, erose at the apex, 
longer or shorter than the pedicels. Sepals ovate-obtuse. Petals linear, obtuse! 
Lip 3-lobed ; lateral lobes strap-shaped, embracing the base of the column j 
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midlobe prolonged ending in 2 obovate Kpathulate spreading lobes, crentilate 
on the margins. 

iMcaiUy : X. Kmmrit : Yellaptir, hanging on underside of branches, 2,00i) 
ft., rainfall 100 in. (Sedgwick 248S !) ; Haliyal, 2,000 ft., rainfall 70 in. 
(Sedgwiik 2563 ! ). 

Dntribuikm : Kanara, NUgirls, Ptilneys.-. ■. 

M.ay 1917 (Yellapnr) ; August 1917 tHaiiyalJ. 

14. Oberonla ambonata Blatter & McCann, .5^. : 

\Pertmet ad sei'iionem .SVy//r^, Aeced/t ad Odenmiam Scyii^e lAndL, sad 
disrih\iriniMrnii'emis hnigissimis^ drarieis floridi^s irqaihmgis ve) iis umghribus, 
septdii dorsaii ozhiiadanceidaio, petalis obfengis, sepaiis iitieralibnii Mii/mz ei 
laie oraio-'SubndiiHdfs iimbimai?s, /abk) imuiio.} 

IJescripiwn : Stem almost 0. Leaves few,' up to 6 cm. by S mm.; straight or 
subfalcate, thin, linear-lanceolate, acute or acuminate. Scape about 1 cm . 
long, terete. Raceme up to 13 cm. long, terete, very slender, slightly bent in 
the upper third. Bracts narrowly lanceolate- subulate, entire (not arose) 
hyaline, as long as or longer than the flowers. Flowers pedlcelled, verticillate, 
densely arranged. Dorsal sepal ovate-lanceolate, subacute or acuminate, much 
longer than the lateral sepals, subcucullate. Lateral sepals obliquely and 
broadly ovate-subrotund, umbonate. Petals oblong, subtriangular and 
subobtuse at apex, narrower but longer than the lateral sepals. Lip very 
small, lunate, lateral lobes erect on each side of the column, lanceolate- 
subulate. Capsules pediceiied, pedicels as long as the capsule. 

Locality: N. Kamini : Siddhapur, on a tree, 1.400 ft., rainfall 100 in. 
(Bell & Sedgwick 7270 !). 

Flowers and young fruits mOctohet ^dll. 

2. Microstvlis Nutt. (Cke. ii, 677). 

Species 100. —Asia, America, 

We retain the one species mentioned by Cooke. 

1. Micfostylis versicolor Lindl. Gen. and Sp. Orchid. (1830) 21 (non W'ight). 
Fischer FI. Madras pt. viii ( 1928) 1408.— A/iVw/y/fx Rheedei Wight Ic. iii (1843- 
45) t. 902 ; Hook. f. F B.L v, Ic. PL t. ^Rheedei Heyne 

ex Wall. Cat. (1828) sub, no. 1939. 

Description: Cke. ii, 678. 

Locality: Rank an : (Law, Stocks); Hills W. of MuUund (McCann!); 
Matheran (Chibber !).— /F, G'/m/.j.* K handala (Cooke!, Hallberg!, Blatter & 
McCann 25836!, 25817!) ; Lonavla (Garade 11!) ; Mahableshwar (Cooke 1); 
in forest near Lake (McCann !); Koina Valley below Mahableshwar (Cooke !) ; 
Panchgani, Third Tableland (Blatter!); Castle Rock, 1,600 ft., rainfall 250 in. 
(Sedgwick 2810 bis !).— xV. Kanara : Guddehalli on edge of open spaces in the 
jungle, 1,000 ft., rainfall 120 in. (T. R. Bell 7869 bis!) ; without locality 
(Sedgwick 3181 bis !). 

A terrestrial herb growing under the shade of trees. Propagation is by tw'o 
ways, one by seed and the other by budding. The buds may be developed 
either at the side of the old one or upon the stem or sometimes upon the racliis 
of the inflorescence. During the dry season the leaves dry up leaving only a 
stump, but this is only true of plants growing in deciduous forests. Fruits are 
developed in early October. 

Distribution : W. Ghats of Madras Pres, from G,000 ft. upwards, Chota 

.■Nagpur,":'/';' ' ' ■ . ■ 

3. Liparis Rich. 

Species about 100.— Tropical and temperate region - 2 . 

So far, 1 .species was known from the i*residency. We add a new one. 

1. Lip 4 mra. long ... ... ... 1. A. nervosa. 

2, Lip 8 mm. long ... ... ... 2. A. flavo-z iridis. 

1. Liparis nervosa Lindl. Gen, and Sp, Orchid. (1830) 26; Cke. ii, 67S ; 

Fischer FL Madras pt. viii (1828) 1410.— A. paradoxa Reichb. f. in Walp, Ann! 
Vi (1861) 218; Hook. f. F.B.I. v, 697 and vi, 181; King in Ann. Roy, Bot. 
Gard. Calc, viii, 27, t. 34.— A. odorata Lindl, 1. c. 2^.^3Iaiaxis odorataVlWld. 
Sp. PI. iv (IS05) 91 ; Grab, Cat 202. --L. Dalzellii Hook. f. F.B.I. v, 698,— 
Liparis nervosa var. Dalzellii T, Cooke FL Bomb, ii, 679. 
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DcscripHon : Cke. 11,67. ■ 

Lotiillfy: Konkiin (Stocks.)— F. Ghats: Londa (Spooner!); Castle Rock, 
verv rare, 1.600 ft., rainfall 250 in. (Sedgwick 2792 1) .—iV. (Law) . 

DIsin'butkm : Kumaon, Nepal, Kbasia Hills, 4,000-6,000 ft., Bengal, Konkan, 
\V. Ghats, N. Kanara, Nilgiris, Anamalais at 3.000 ft-, Ceylon.— The species 
may expend further eastwards, but we are not sure. 

J. D. Hooker (F.B.I. vi, 181) has this note: ' Mr. Ridley, who finds this 
species [A. paradoxa] at Singapore, informs me that there are two forms, one 
with pure yellow fiowers, the other with the sepals and petals deep blackish 
purple, and the lip green with purple centre, which latter is the L, ?ien>osa Lindl. 
Gen. and Sp. Orchid. 24/ , It is Strange that Ridley does not mention 
Liparis nervosa in his Flora of the Malay Peninsula, 

2. Uparis flavo-viridls Blatter & McCann, sp. not ’. ; L. paradoxa ? Gammie 
in Jour. Bomb. Nat. Hist, Soc. svl, 565. 

[Orchidacea sectionis MoUifoliarum accedit ad Liparim nervosani Lindl. 
sed disthignitur foliis 5-7-nertmis, bracteis late lanceolatis acuminatis def lexis 
mimo sub anihesi, sepalis valde incvgualtbuSf sepaio dorsali anguste lineari- 
acaminatot lateralibus obomits convolidis apice incurvaliilis^ peialis convolutis 
sttrsum eurvatis ap par enter Unearibm t^el cylindrlcis, labia snbrotundo apice 
vtinutim denticulato emarglnato-apiculatOi prof unde concavo, fructu late cblongOt 
non clavatol] 

Description : Terrestrial herb. Pseudobulbs ovoid or oblong, 5-7 cm, 
below the surface. Stem thickened at the base and covered by several sheaths. 
Leaves 2-S, lying more or less flat on the ground, not erect, sessile, alternate, 
sheathing, up to 14 by 8 cm., ovate or eilipticdanceolate, subaciiminate or 
acurainate, subplicate ; main nerves 5-7, deeply depressed above, very promi- 
nent beneath. Scape together with raceme up to 20 cm. long, erect, slender, 
with scattered bracts. Bracts broadly lanceolate, acuminate, deflexed even at 
time of flowering, shorter than the somewhat twisted ovaiy. Buds ovate-oblong, 
obtuse at apex, not obliquely obovate. Scape, lateral sepals, petals and 
column light green, lip, anther and cap of column very dark green, floral 
bracts between the two in shade. Dorsal sepal up to 6 mm. long, narrow 
lanceolate-acuminate, generally reflexed, leaving the back of the column bare 
and lying along the ovary. Lateral sepals 5-6 mm. long, straight, convolute, 
obovate, acute, slightly incurved at apex. Petals slightly longer than the 
lateral sepals, strongly convolute, appearing linear or rather cylindrical, 
curved upwards, sticking out together with the lateral sepals under the lip, 
nearly touching its under- surface with their points. Bi^se of lip in its lower 
third lying close against and almost parallel to the column with 2 well-deve- 
loped calli at the very base, calli applied against base of column, of moderate 
length, conical, rounded at top, very shiny and rugose except at top ; limb 
large, almost orbicular 7 by 8 mm., bent at right angles to the narrowed base, 
minutely-toothed on the upper margin, emarginate at apex with a minute 
apiculns, deeply concave, the concavity widening from base of sepal forwards 
and very shiny along bottom for more than half-way, finely darker-veined, the 
veins running from the concavity towards the circumference all round, generally 
simple, sometimes forked. Ovary sessile with slightly winged and thin ridges. 
Column elongate, stout, indexed from half-way up, dilated at base. Cap 
somewhat convex with the hinder lateral slopes, a little flattened before it lifts 
for the emission of the pollinia, fringed with a thin narrow membrane and 
minutely rugose laterally. Pollinia 4, without caudicles, in pairs, golden yellow, 
each pair closely pressed together, the 2 pollinia of each pair of different 
length, the outer faces convex. Fruit broadly oblong, stalked, 2 cm. by 7 mm. 

In bud, the lip embraces the whole column. The pollinia fall out when 
the cap rises, which happens shortly after the flower opens. 

Locality : Mr. T. R. Bell found this orchid in August, 1912, in N. Kanara 
on the low margin of a tank oft* the high road from Yellapur to Karwar, on the 
left-hand side going out from Yellapur, just before the path goes off to. 
Kowdekeri. It was common locally. He found it again in August, 1918, at 
Dandeli, N. Kanara. It is from this plant that the above description is taken 
(BsII no. 4217 M. Country : Londa (several sheets by Spooner in Herb. 

Kcon, Bot. Poona). 

Flowers and fruit : August. 
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4. Dsndrobium Sw. 


Species about 750. Tropical Asia, Japan, Australia, Polynesia. 

Of the S species meiitioneO fay Cooke/). Mamtei Lincll, has to be trans- 
ferred to the genus Desmoirichum^ the name of Daidrubium chionips has been 
changed into /). Kraozi. Wcadd 2 other species not contained in 

Cooke : /). a^aeam Lind!, and I), tuimmnorfihnm Blatter k Hall berg. 

A\iie : The Dendp'obiuiMS have a definite vegetative period. During the mon- 
soons new shoots are formed from the bases of the old ones, full of leaves. At the 
end of the monsoons the ‘ new ’ stems reach matniity and are full of reserve 
material. After the monsoon the leaves are shed leaving the naked stem. The 
stem thus developed at the end of one monsoon flower during the cold season, and 
even into the hot weather. After flowering and fruiting these stems wither away 
and die. No stem flowers tw’ice. This we have found to be particularly true ot 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. It appears to us that Efendrobiums growing in evergreens some- 
times flower towards the end of the monsoon as we have observed with Ko. 7, 
which we found in flower on the Fitzgerald Ghat, on the 9th October (1930). In 
this case the superabundant food material probably caused the plants to flower 
and in such a case the same stem would probably flower again. Evergreen 
inhabiting plants may deviate somewhat from those found in deciduous forest. 


A. Pseudobulbs short, tufted, with 2 or 3 leaves ; 

or stems elongate and leafy. Flowers in slender 
terminal or lateral racemes, small or medium- 
sized ; lip often with a flat keel on the disk that 
ends in a truncate crenate callus on the 
midlobe, 

I. Stems simple or nearly so, often a small pseudo- 

bulb. 

1 . Small plants with crowded ovoid pseudobnlbs. 

Flowers small, in racemes from the top of 
the pseudobulb ; petals not broader than 
the dorsal sepal. Sepals and petals white. 

(a) Lip pink with dark -red veins ... ... 1. 

Lip yellow-green ... ... 2. 

2. Larger plants ; stems tufted. Flowers in 

terminal and lateral racemes ; petals 
broader than the dorsal sepal. 

(u) Flowers cream-coloured. Lateral sepals 

oblong; midlobe of lip subqiiadrate ... 3. 

(/>) Flowers white, mo.stly with a tinge of pink. 
Lateral sepals lanceolate, falcate ; mkF 
lobe of lip ovate, acute ... ... 4. 

II. Stems long, copiously branched ; flowers small. 5. 

B. Stems elongate, stout or slender, cylindric, clavate 

or nodose. Flowers in lateral pairs or fascicles 
or racemes, rarely solitary, usually large, white, 
yellow, purple or pink. 

L Men turn present. 

1. Men turn half as long as the dorsal sepal ; lip 

longer than broad (18 by 12 mm.) ... 6. 

2. Mentuni less than half as long as the dorsal 

sepal ; lip as broad as long {12 by 12 mm.). 7. 

3. Mentum very short, rotund. Lip much longer 

than broad (25 by 15 mm.) ... 8. 

II. Mentum absent ... ... ... 9. 


/). microbulbon, 
D, MabcitT. 


D. ovaium. 


D. barbatuhim. 
D. herbaceiim. 


D. macrosta- 
chyum, 

D, crepidainin. 

D. aqueiiuu 

D. actinomor- 
pkum. 


1. Deadfobium microbMiboa A. Rich, in Ann. Sc. Nat. ser. 2, xv (1841) 19, f. 
8; Lindl.inBot. Reg. (1844) 61; Dalz. k Gibs, Bomb. FI. 261; Hook. t. 
F.B.I.v, 716; Cke. fl, 681.— /). Wight Ic, (1852) t. crhpmn 

Dalz, in Hook, Journ. Hot, iv (1852) ill, 
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^Ilescripiwn': Gker .it, 'SSI. — Add.: ■ 

Pseudobulbs one on top of the other, often the whole 2-3-pointed, each pear- 
shaped and, of course, constricted at the junctions, one sheath generally 
reaching over 2 bulbs, 16 mm. long, longitudinally ribbed, light green 
coloured, embracing the whole bulb at base. Leaves often purple-spotted and 
marked above with irregularly impressed veins, longitudinally above and 
simply pointed below. Flowers 16 mm. long, 12 mm. broad. Bracts straw- 
coloured, longitudinally veined, up to 4 mm. long. Dorsal sepal 9 by 3 mm., 
lateral ones up to 8 mm. long, 3 mm. broad at middle. Petals 9 mm. or less, 
apiculate (Cooke has obtuse). Lip 6 mm. long, 4 mm. broad, broadest at end, 
6 mm. broad when spread out, often green with red veins and edges. Cap 
square, cordate, 0*5 mm. broad, Pollin'ia 0"2S mm. long (Beil MS.). 

Kranziin points out that in the lip of the live dower there are tender hyaline 
papilhe which disappear very soon and cannot be seen in dried specimens. 
When, however, the dry flower is boiled, the margin of the papillose lip 
appears to, be what we call * creniilate ^ 

Locality : Konkau : (Stocks) ; Thana forests (T. R. Bell 3842 \).— W. Ghats : 
M.ihableshwar, 4,500 ft. (Cooke!, Sedgwick 7324!, Ezekiel 26S68 !, Millard 
2S821 !, Clubber !, Fernandez !).~-w9, M> Country : Deciduous forests S.-W. of 
Dharwar, 1,800 ft., rainfall 40 in. (Sedgwick 3788 !) ; Amboli Ghats (Bell !). 
—iV. Ranara : (T. R. Bell 4359 !}. 

Distribution * Nilgiris, Anamalais. 

Flowers: January 1929 (AmboU Ghat); February 1918 (Thana); March 
1917, 1918 and 1920 (Mahableshwar) ; April 1918 (Mahableshwar) ; September 
1V18 (N, Kanara) ; December 1918 (Dharwar). 

2. Oeadrobiuin Mabel® Gammie in Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. xvi (1905) 
567 ; Cke. ii, 681 ; Kriiazl. in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 50, ii, B 21 (1910) 80. 

Description : Cke. l.e. — Add : Whole flower dead white except extremity of 
column outside with a green tip. Column like that of D. microbulbon, but 
stigma comparatively longer. Front of cap quite straight and long (Bell 1\IS.). 

Locality : IV. Ghats : Foot of Fitzgerald Ghat (Fernandez !) ; Castle Rock, on 
Phyllanihiis emblira, 1,60J ft., rainfall 250 in. (Sedgwick 2855!, 55111); 
Castle Rock (Bhiva I, Gammie 157821); Londa (Bhival); Belgaum Ghats 
(Gammie!); Panchgani (McCann,!).— *¥. Ranara : Anmod, on the smaller 
branches of trees (Sedgwick 3370 !)*; Tinai Ghat, on small trees, especially on 
Phyltanihiis cmblica, 1,890 ft., rainfall 150 in. (Sedgwick 3197!, Gammie 
15802!). 

Distribution : Apparently endemic. 

Flowered at Panchgani at end of vSeptember 1930. 

3. Deodrobiura ovatiim (Willd.) Kriinzl. in Eogl, Pflanzenr. iv, 50, ii, B 21 

(1910)71; Fischer FI. Madras pt. viii (1928) 1416. — D. chlorops Lindl. in 
Bot. Keg. (1844) Misc. 44 ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. FI. 261 ; Veitch Man. Dendr. 
27; WuUamsOrcb.Grow. Man. 7th ed. 329; Sander Orch. Guide 68; Hook, 
f. F.B.I. V, 719 ; Cke. ii, 682.— Z>. barbautulum Wight Ic, ili (1843) t. 910.— 
€y mbidiuni Qvatum Sp. PL iv, 1 (1805) 101.— Rheede Hort. Malab. 

xii. 1. 1, 

Description : Cke. ii, 682. — The flowers are very variable in size and colour. 
The midlobe of the lip is sometimes subacute or with a minute mucro in the 
same plant. The pubescent part in front of the ridge of the disk was green 
in Salsette specimens, the hairs at the very base of the lip on the sides of the 
ridge yellowish (Hall berg MS.). 

Locality : Ron/can: (Stocks); Thana forests, rainfall 150 in. (T. R. Bell 
3624!, 3047!); Salsette (Hallberg!); Tulsi Lake, Salsette (McCann!) ; 
Wandra forests (Ryan 65 !) ; Sagwan (Ryan 3591) ; Pea to Campoli, on trees 
(Gammiel60S7 !) ; Khardi (Ryan 556 I) ; Wada range (Ryan 528!); Bassein 
(Ryan 483!, 896!); Matheran (Birdwood) ; Thana District, on ruango trees 
(Kirtikar).— IF. Ghats: Khandala, rare (Blatter & Hallberg 264921); 
Mahableshwar (Cooke !} ; Phonda Ghat (Ritchie 1410). 

Distribution : W. Ghat.s and the W. coast of Madras Presidency from 
150-5,000 ft. ^ 

4. Dendfoblusn harbatakm LiodL in Wall. Cat. (1828) no, 2013, Gen. & Sp. 
Orch. (1830) 84; Paxt. FL Gard. iii, 113, fig. 2S5 ; Bot. Mag. t. 5918 {non 
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5444); Hook, f, F.B.I. v, 719; Veitch Man. Denclr, 21; Willlaiiis Orch. 
Grow. Man. 7t!i ed., 3?6 ; Cogu. Dxt. Icon. Orcji, Dendrob. t. 25 ; Cke. !i, 
6S2 ; Fischer FI. Madras pt. viii (1923) 1416 ; KraozL in Engl. Pffaozeiir. Iv, SO, 
ii, B 21 0910) 70.^ 

{ Cke. ii, 683. —Notes : Cooke sa\s that the raid lobe is bearded 
at the base with yellow hairs. It would be more accurate to say that the 
midlobe is bearded in front of the cliaiinelled ridge and at the base *of lip on 
the sides of the ridge (Hallberg MS.),' 

Locdiliy : A'/ia^des/i ^ {HaUberg : {Stocks, Law); Tliana 

forests, rainfall 150 in. (T* R* Bell 3637 bis !) ; T.haua-(Kirtikar) ; Kaiiari Ga'ves 
(McCann!); Dapoli, Ratnagiri District (ivirtikar) ; Ratnagiri (Kirtikar).— • 
ir. Gkais: Khandala (Hallberg 26539 !, Blatter 26540!, Blatter & Haliberg 
26537 ! ; McCann !) ; Kune, near Kbandala ^ Blatter & McCann 26491 1): Lonavla 
(McCann I) ; Sakarpatar (McCann I] ; Duke’s Nose (McCann !| ; Tiger’s Leap 
(McCann 1) ; near Campoli (McCann 1} ; Pea (McCann !} ; Kasani (McCann !); 
Igatpuri (McCann 26538 !) ; Panchgani ( Fernandez !) ; Hilar, 4 miles S.-W. 
of Panchgani (McCann !) ; on road from Panchgani to Mahableshwar (Blatter 
& Haliberg B 16S2 !) ; Mahableshwar, common (Cooke !, Ezekiel 26567 !, 
26559 !),—.V. Kanara : Tinai Ghat, 2,000 ft., rainfall 200 in. (Sedgwick 
3616!). 

Flowers from January to March. McCann has seen flowers of thus species 
as late as the 29th May (1931) at Khandala. 

Distribution : W. Ghats from Mysore to Travancore. 

5. Dendfobium herbaceum Lindl. in Bot. Reg. (1840) Misc. G9 ; Hook. f. F.B.L 
V, 719 ; Cke. ii, 682 ; Gamraie in Journ. Bora. Nat. Hist. Soc. xvii, 32 : Kranzl. 
in Engl. Pfianzenr. iv, 50, ii, B 21 (1910) 72 ; Fischer Fi. Madras pt. viii (1928) 
1416. — D. ramosissiniian Wight Ic. t. 1648 ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. Fh 261. 

Description : Cke. ii, 682. 

Locality : Konkan (DalzelL Gibson).— IB. Ghats : Mahableshwar (Woodrow !, 
Acland !) ; Koina Valley, below Mahableshwar (Cooke !) ; Wacla, below 
Mahableshwar (Cooke!).— Kanara: Anmod, 2,000 ft., rainfall 200 in. 
(Sedgwick 3437 1). 

Distribution : W. Ghats of Madras Pres,, from 2,000-4,000 ft., Godavari 
District, Parasnatb, Bengal. 

Fiozvers : October 1924 (Mahableshwar), 

Fruit : December 1917 (N. Kanara). 

6. Dendrobium macrostachyum Lindl. Gen. & Sp. Orchid. (1830) 78 r/ Rot. 
Reg, t. 1865 ; Wight Ic. t. 1647 ; Hook. f. F.B.I. v, 735 ; Cke. ii, 683 ; Kriinzl. 
in Engl. Pfianzenr, iv, 50, ii, B 21 (1910) 59 ; Sander Orch. Guide 72 ; Fischer 
Fi. Madras pt. viii (1928) 1416. 

Description : Cke. ii, 683. — Midlobe of lip embraces the whole column 
(Bell MS.). 

Locality: S, Konkan (Dalzell 451). — IF. Ghats: Koina Valley below 
Mahableshwar (Cooke 1) ; Belgaum Ghats (Gamraie). — N, Kanara: Forests 
(Herb. Econ, Hot. Poona) ; Yellapur, 2,000 ft,, common (Sedgwick 2469'L 
T. R. Bell 6067 1). 

Distribution : W. coast and W. Ghats of Madras Pres, ,up to 7,000 ft., 
Travancore, Ceylon, Maldives, Central Provinces, frequent, Chota Nagpur, 
very doubtfully in Burma. 

7. Dendrobium crepidatiitn Lindl. in Paxt. FI. Gard. i (1850- 5l) 63 ; i 

(1882) 53, fig. 40 ; Bot. Mag. t. 4993 £*/ t. 5011 ; Veitch Man. Deiidr. 33 ; Hook, 
f. F.B.I. V, 740 ; Grant Orch. Burmah 78 ; King & Pantl. in Ann. Bot. Gard. 
Calc, viii, 48, t. 66 ; Diet. Icon, Orch, Dendrob. t. 40 ; Cke. ii, 683 ; Kranzl. in 
Engl. Pfianzenr. iv, 50, ii, B 21 (1910) 39.— Z>. Lindl. in Journ. 

!dnn. Soc. iii (1859) 10 ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bom. FI. 261 ; Kranzl, 1. c. 297.— 
D. roseum Dalz. in Hook Kew Journ. (1852) 29L 

Kranzlin 1. c. 39 considers D, lazvanum Lindl. and D> fvsemn Dalz. as 
synonyms of /7. and has also included Law’s specimen (Low by 

mistake) collected in the Konkan. 

We don’t quite see why the same author (1. c. 297) mentions D. latvanum 
ns a distinct species under the heading ‘ Dendrobia adhw solummodo in statu 
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pelarioideo noial He also. B.Mmm D. rosemn Dalz. 'as a synonym and 
mentions the same specimen gathered by Law in the Konkan. Owing to an 
oversight, another mistake crept in in this place : The Konkan is put down as 
belonging to the botanical province of ihe tropica] Himalaya, 

Locaiity : Konkan (Law, Stocks) ; neat' Veugurla (Dalzell 33).— JF. Ghats ' 
Mahableshwar Hills (Cooke !) ; Lonavla (Gamnrie 16241 !) ; Koina Valley 
below Mahableshwar (Cooke !) ; Belgaum Ghats (Gammie !).— iV. Kanara : 
Anmod, 2,000 ft., rainfall 200 in. (Sedgwick 3319 !) ; Tinai Ghat iGammie 
15814 !). 

Disiribniion : Chota Nagpur, Sikkim, Assam, Kbasia Hills, Upper Burma 
{ Kranzlin mentions Malabar, but according to Fischer, FI. Madras, this species 
has not been found in the area of his Flora), 

8. Dendrobium aqueum Lindl. in Bot. Reg. (1843) Misc. 6, t. 54 ; Bot. Mag. t. 
4640 ; Vfcitch Man. Dendr. 18 ; Sander Orch. Guide 67 ; Hook. f. F. H.L v, 739 ; 
Kranzi. in Engl Ffianzenr. iv, 50, ii, H 21 (1910) 52, — D. aibum Wight Ic. PL 
(1852) 1. 1645 ; Williams Orch. Grow. Man. 7th ed. 324; Orch. Album t. 
407. 

Description : Stems fasciculate, decumbent, thickened from a thin base and 
slightly compressed, with many or several articulations, leafy, .30-45 cm. long, 
in the middle almost 1 cm. diara. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, acuminate ; the 
sheaths widened above ; lamina well-articulated, 8-12 cm. by 2-3 cm., striate, 
persistent during the flowering time. Racemes short, usually 2-fiowered, 
rarely S-flowered. Bracts very minute. Flowers white, suffused with green, 
lip suffused with pale yellow inside. Sepals and petals 3 cm. long, PS-l'S cm. 
broad. Sepals ovate, lateral ones ovate-triangular, subfalcate ; mentum very 
short, rotund. Petals obovate, equal in size, all acute. Lip 2*5 by 1*5 cm., 
siibrhomboid, ascending from the base to the middle, then dcflexed, acute in 
front, obscurely 3-lobed, rotund on both sides, in the middle of the disk slightly 
excavate, triangular in front, the whole disk puberulous, the margin of the 
midiobe dentieniate-ciliate, a raised line from the base of the disk to almost 
the middle. Ovary with pedicel 2*5 cm. long. 

Locality : Konkan (Stocks ex Kranzlin). — Sometimes grown in gardens of the 
Bombay Pres. 

Distribution : W. Ghats of the Madras Pres. 3,000-7,000 ft. 

9. Dendrobium acUnomorpiium Blatter & Hallberg in Journ. Ind. Bot. ii (1921) 
50, Fig, 4. 

Description : A pendulous epiphyte with numerous very slender matted 
roots. Flow’^ering stem reaching 25 cm., leafless, pointed, internodes thick, 
cylindrical, about 2 cm. long, slightly thickened below the nodes, fleshy, green, 
each internode completely enclosed in a scarious many- nerved sheath arising at 
the node and extending to about the middle of the next internode, tip of sheath 
1 cm. broad, deeply eiuarginate, nerves parallel, 9 prcminent ones alternating 
with 10 less conspicuous ones, prominent ones very stout and white. Last 
intemode very short and conical. Leafy shoots appearing after the flowering 
at the ba.se of the flowering stem. Leaves distichous ; lamina of young leaves 
about 10 cm. long, with 5 conspicuous and many inconspicuous nerves ; 
petiole amplexicaul, m any-nerved. Flowers in pairs or solitary arising from 
the nodes. Pedicels stout, 2‘5~3*S cm. long, pinkish in flow^er, clavate and green 
in fruit. Flowers subregnlar, 3 cm. across, shallowly cup-shaped; sepals and 
petals subequal in length, pinkish, sepals 15 mm. long, about 7-8 min. broad, 
oblong, subobtnse or mucronate. Petals and lip broadly ovate-oblong, 15-17 
mm. long, 10 mm. broad, rounded or retuse at tip. Colurnn very short, white, 
with 2 dark purple 'processes at the base, behind each of which there is a 
deep cavity (probably nectary). Anther terminal, flat on top, 2~celled. 
PoIiinia4, 2 in each cell, waxy, yellow, free in the cells, without caudicle or 
viscid appendage. Capsule about 2 cm. long, 1 cm. thick, pear-shaped, 
crowned by a cylindrical clavate process formed by the hardened column 
.slightly trigonous. 

Can be distinguished by the absence of the mentum. Otherwise agreeing 
in many points with D. crepidatum Lindl. 

Locality ; N, Kanara : Castle Rock (McCann 13768 !). 

Distribution : Apparently endemic, 

FI givers : March 1919. 
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5 . l>fis?kioTRiCHUM ; Blu me {emend, a Kratjz Iln ) . 

E pi p!iy tic herbs. Stems loagvpeiiduloits,c^f^thed with imbricating: cafaphylls, 
radical^ branching. Branches often thickened into fusiform or suhcylindrical 
bulbs which bear usually 1 leaf, rarely 2. Flowers fascicled, arising from the 
axil of the leaf, fugaceous. Bracts scarious, always much shorter than the 
thin pedicels, forming a capitnlnra. Dorsal sepal and smaller petals attached 
to the back and sides of the column ; lateral sepals adnate to the foot of -the 
column and forming with it a small mentum (spur) which is more or less closed 
in front. Kasai part of lip always narrow, rather elongate, prolonged in front 
into small lateral lobes ; midlobe dabellate or dilate, with the margin more or 
less pinnatifid or sinuate, always undulate or fimbriate or pilose" the 2 lines 
near the margin of the disk more or less undulate. Column as in DendrMum. 

Species about 30. — I ndo- Malayan. ■ . ■ 

The only species observed in the Presidency was usually known as 
Dendrobinm mAcraei Ymdl, 

I. Desmotrichum fimbriatum Blume Bijdr. (1825) 329; KranzL in Engl. 

Pfianzenr. iv, 50, ii, B 21 (1910) 354 ; Fischer FI. Madras pt. viii (1928) 1412;— 

Dendrobium {imbriatuni Lindl. Gen. & Sp. Orchid. (18.3) 76. {nec Hook. 

■nec Dalzeil Wallich). — D. Macraci Lindl. 1. c. 75 ; Dak. & Gibs. Bomb, 

FI. 260 ; Hook. f. F.B.l. v, 714 ; Grant Orch. Burinah 1C4 ; King and Prantl. 
in *4nn, Bot. Gard, Calc, viii, 61. t. 86; Cke. ii, 680; Gammie in Joiirn. 

Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. xvi (1905 ) 566. — D. plkaiile Lindl. Bot. Reg, (1840) 

Misc. 10. — D, bmJare Stend, Nomencl. ed. 2, i (1841) 490.— >/?. )wdosnm 
Dalzell in Hook. Kesv Journ, Bot. iv (1852) 292. — D. ilabeiium Reichb, f, in 
BonpL V (1857) 56 et Xen. Orch. ii, 75, 1. 118, fig. 7.—D, Binnendijkii Reichb. 
f. Xen. Orch. ii (1865) 74, t. 118, fig. 6,— -/>. Rabani Lindl. in Journ. Linn. 

Soc. iii (1859) 7. — D, pardalinum Reichb. f, in Gard. Chron. ii (1885) 

230, — D. rhipidilobum Schlecht. in Schum. ik. Lanterb. Naclitr. FI. Deutsch, 

Schutzgeb, (1905) 151.-/J, Kunstleri Hook, f. F.B.I. v, 714. 

Descripiion : Cke. ii, 680. 

LocaUiy : See Cke, 1. c. 681. 

Distribution : W. Ghats of Bombay and Madras Presiclendes, Ceylon, 

Sikkim, Khasia Hills, Burma, Malay Peninsula and Archipelago to the 
Philippines. 

6. BuLBornvLLUM Thouars. (Emend.). 

Hook. f. (in F.B.I, v, 772) says: * The species of Butbophyllmn and 
Cirrhopeialum are in many cases so allied by cross affinities that the two genera 
might be regarded as one. My keeping them apart is due to the consideration 
of convenience, and the fact that all ray attempts to commingle the species of 
both have resulted in a chaotic aggregate, with most unsatisfactory sectional 
characters.*' 

J. J. Smith in a paper entitled : BiilbophyUiim Thou. sect. Cirrhopeialum 
[Bull, Jard. Bot. Buitenz. ser. 2, vii (October 1912) 19-29] has tried to neglect 
the view of Flooker’s ‘ convenience ’ and to overcome his practical difficulties 
by transferring the species of Cirrhopeialum to the genus Bulbophyilum. We 
follow him. 

The diagnosis of the genus Bulbophyilum must include those characteristics 
by which Cirrhopeialum was distinguished before by Bindley and Hook, f., 
viz. by the more often and regularly whorled flowers and by the short dorsal 
sepal, rarely half the length of the almost invariably much longer lateral, and 
finally by the very small stipitate lip. 

Species about 550. — Tropical and subtropical, 

L Sepals green. Flowers in umbels ... 1. B, {imbriatuni, 

2. Sepals dull brownish yellow. Flowers in 

racemes ... ... ... 2. B, neilgherrense, 

1. Bulbophyilum fimbriatum Reichb, f, in Walp. Ann. vi, 260 . — Cirrhopeialum 
fimbriatum Lindl. in Bot. Reg. (1839) Misc. 72 ; Bot; Mag. t. 4391 ; Wight le. | 

1655 ; Gammie in Journ. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soc. xvii (1906) 34 ; Cke. ii, 686 ; j 

Puscher FI. Madras pt. viii (1928) 1420,— -C. U'allichii Grab. Cat. 205 [ngii ' 

Ivindley). i 
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Descripimi .* Cke. ii, 686 (under Cirrhopetalum fimbriatum) . 

I.ocality : Cke, l.c.—Add : W. Ghats: Mahableshwar (James iti Herb. 
Calc. 1, Hallberg'i); Tinai Ghat (Bbide 1 Kanara ; Very common at 

Astoli and towards Chandwadi, in flower and leafless at the end of March 1911 

(Bell !). 

DistributioH : Bombay Pres.: Konkan, Deccan, S. M. Country, W. Ghats, 
N. Kanara; Coorg» 



amvt. 




' ’toe 


Fig. 1. Bnlbophyllmn neUgh€rrcm€i^\%\i\, 

1. Lateral sepal. 6. Pollinia. 

2. Dorsal sepal, 7. Column (front view). 

3. Bud. 8. Petal. 

4. Column and lip. 9. Lip, 

5. Column (side view). 

2, Balbophj'Ilum neUgherrense Wight Ic. v (1852) 6, t. 1650 ; Bot. Mag. t. 5050 ; 
Gamie in Journ. Bomb. Nat. Mist. Soc. svii (1906) 33; Cke ii, 686; Fischer 
FI. Madras pt. viii (1928) 1418. 

Description : Cke. ii, 686. —The pollinia are in pairs, one of each pair smaller 
than the other, applied closely along the inner faces, the outer faces convex ; 
caudicle short, oblong, black. There are bulbs of all sizes bearing a single 
erect spike of flowers, densely packed, the larger bulbs bear larger spikes. 
Spikes catkin-shaped, flowering from below upwards. The flowers smell of 
highly rotten meat, and are chrome-yellow. Column white, the stigmatic 
hollow'' bordered thinly red, the foot also bordered red from stigma to end ; lip 
with side lobes bordered blackish ; cap yellow, greenish in front ; pollinia pure 
brightyeliow (RellMS,). 

Locality: IV, Ghats: Bel gaum Ghats (Gammie !).— A" Kanara: Ghats 
(Gammiel); Sampkhand (Woodrow); Yellapur, 2,000 ft., rainfall 100 in, 
(Sedgwick 2532 1) ; Kumbarwada (Bell!). 

pislribnthn : W. Ghats of Madras Pi’es, 
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7, Tixias* LindL 



Species 3. — Indo-Malayaii. 

1. Trias siocksii Hook. f. F.B.I. v ( 1890 1 781; Gararaie in Journ. Bomb. 
Nat. His. Soc. xvii (1906) 34 ; Cke. ii. 687. 

Description : Cke. ii, f387. 

Local it V : Ronkan (Law). —A’. Kanara : (Stocks 69) ; Chandawadi (Belli); 
Pavhol (Bell!). 


8. Pholidota, Licdi. 



Fig. 3. Pholidota imbricatUt Lindl. 

Species 30.— Indo-Malayan, China. 

1. Pholidota imbricata Lindl. in Hook. FL Exot. (1825) t. 138; Dak. & 
Gibs. 262; Wight Ic. t. 907; Lindl. Bot, Reg, t. 1213 et t. 3777 ; King Sc 
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Pantl. iti Ann, Roy. Hot. Gard, Calc, viii, 144, t. 201 ; Cke, ii, mS.-PHloc- 
nema vthrkaimn Don Prodr. m,—Cymbidium imbricaimn Roxb, FI, Ind. iii 

(1832) 460. 

Desi'ripiion : Cke ii, 688. 

Locality: Konkan : (Stocks); S. Konkan (Dalzell 51); near Ven^urla 
(Dalzeil & Gibson,),— iV. Kanara : Sampkhand, 1,600 it., rainfall 200 in. 
(Herb. S.X.C. 26516 b Sedgwick & Bell 6963 !). 

Distribution : Nepal, Cliota Nagpur, Konkan, N. Kanara, W, and E. Ghats 
of Madras PrCsS., 2,000-3,500 ft., Ceylon, Malay Peninsula, China, Malay Archi- 
pelago to the Philippines, Pacific Islands. 

Fiotvers : July 1895 (N. Kanara). 

Fruit : October 1919 (N. Kanara). 

9. JOSEPHIA, Wight. 

Species 2.— India, Ceylon. 

1. iosephia laaceolata Wight Ic. V (1852) 19, t. 1742 {folia tantum), flares in 
t, 1743 ; Hook. f. P.B.L v, 823 ; Cke. it, 688; Fischer in FL Madras pt. viii 
(1928) 1428. 

Description : Cke. ii, 688.— Sepals white tinged with yellow. Petals and lip 
white. Anthers opercular, yellow with a brown spot on connective. Stigmatie 
lobes just in front of tip of anther (Hallberg). 

Locality : N. Kanara (Stocks! in Herb. Calc.).— Has never been gathered 
in the Pres, since Stock’s time. 

Dhirihuimn : W, Ghats of Madras Pres., High Wavy Mountains. 

10. PoRPAx, Lindl. 

'Species 6— Indo- Malayan.'. 

Cooke 'mentions 2 species, we add .a new one. Cooke’s P, lichenora has to 
be changed into P. ierdoniana Reichb. 

1. Flowers dark purple or dull red -brown. 

1. Lip pandudform, creniilate ... 1. P. reticulata. 

2. Lip ligulate ... ... 2. P. papillosa 

IL Flowers j^eliow ... ... ... 3. P. jerdoniana, 

1. Perpax retfctilata Lindl. in Bot. Reg. xxxi (1845) Misc. 62 ; Cke. ii, 689; 
KranzL in Engl. Pflanzenr, iv,50, ii, B 21 (1911) \m.—Er la reticulata Benth. 
in Benth. and Hook. f. Gen. PL iii (1883} 509 ; Hook. f. F.B.L v (1890) 786.- 
Cryptochilus reticulaius Reichb, f, in Bot. Ztg. (1862) 214. — Aggeianthns 
marchantioides Wight';Ic. v (1852) 18, t. 1737 {Kriinzl, habei A. reticulatmn 
per errarem ) . 

Description : Cke. ii, 689.— Bell & Sedgwick’s specimen no. 6820 shows 
spathulate leaves. — Fruit globose, long-stalked, short- beaked, glabrous, about 
6 mm. long, stalk almost as long, as the fruit, dorsal ridges of carpels 
prominent. 

Locality : N. Kanara: Chandwar (Ritchie 1415) ; on rocks on the summit 
of Guddehalli Hill, 1,800 ft , rainfall 250 in. (Bell & Sedgwick 68201); with- 
out locality, 1,800 ft. , rainfall 100 in. (Bell 5979 !} ; Khumbawada, 1,500 ft. , rain- 
fall ISO in. (Bell 6040,1) ; Sirst, 1,600 ft,, rainfall 100 in. (Beil & Sedgwick 
7002 ! ] .—Cooke says throughout the W. Ghats. 

Distribution : N. Kanara, Madras Pres ; lyamalai Plills ; Donipoya in 
S. Malabar at 700 ft. 

Flowers : May, June and October 1919 {N. Kattara), 

2. Porpx papillosa Blatter & McCann, sp. nov, 

lAccedit ad P. retkulatam Lindl , $ed dhtinguitur foliis et sepalis mimitim 
papulosis, bracieis minoribus, petalis falcatis 3-nervosis, labello ligulato, non 
Panduriformi vel late ovato crenulaiof\ 

Description : Pseudobulbs button-like, 1*8 cm. diam. Sheaths membranous, 
margin crisped , papillose. Leaves at time of flowering 2, shorter than bract, 
minutely papillose on both surfaces* conspicuously" so on margin. Bract 
membranous, orbicular, retuse, apiculate. Flowers dull red- brown, brighter 
inside. Sepals united into a 3-lobed tube, densely minutely papillose with 
papilke in rows, 7 -nerved, the outermost nerves from 2 adjoining sepals conni- 
y^Qt downwards a little below the sinas, Petals 3-nerved, falcate-spathniate.- 
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Fig. 4. For pax papulosa^ Blatter & McCann, sp. flov. 

reaching the sinus in the calyx. Lip tongue-shaped, slightly papillose along 
margin, basal process prominent, elongate, narrowly triangular. Pollinia 8, 
anterior large, broad, pear-shaped, posterior smaller, narrow. Column with 2 
ridges along the back, stronger at the top. Stigma forming a deep depression. 

Locality : Prof. Hallberg found this species at Khahdala in the W. Ghats in 
June 1917. 




< i LIBRARY. 


Fig. 5. Porpax Jerdoniana^K^ioixh, 

3. Porpax Jerdoniana (Wight) Reichb. f. in Walp. Ann. vi (1861) 267 
KranzL in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 50, B 21 (1911) W^.—Eria lichemra Lindl 
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in Joiirn. Linn. Soc. iii (1859) 46 ; Hook. f. F.B.L v, 787 ; Cke. i\y 689. — 
Lithenora jerdoniami Wight Ic. v (1852) t. 1738. 

Description : Cke. ii, 6S9. —Cooke is' doubtful whether the dorsal sepal is 
free or connate with the Lateral ones. Wight in bis description says that the 
sepals are adherent at the base, though this fact is not shown in his ch'awing. 
KranzHii says in his key : ‘ Sepalum dorsak libetiimy cum laleralibns in iinum 
biapicidatim connatis basi tantum coalitiimd 

Localiiy : Konkan : {Stocks, Law).— Ghats : Belgjium Ghats (Spooner !). 
— A^. Kanara : Sampkhand (Herb. S, X. C, 26189!) ; Kadra, on trees, rainfall 
200 in. (T. R. Bell 42851); Anshi, 1,500 ft., rainfall 300 in. (T. R. Bell 
66061), 

Distribution: W. Ghats of Bombay Pres, to Malabar and Travancore, 
Bababudan Hills. 

11. Eria Lindl. 

Species about 330. Tropical Asia, 

Cooke has 4 species: E. rcticosay E, Dakelliy E. microchilos and E, 
mysorensis. We retain these, but E, mysorensis is being called E. polystachya. 
To these we add 2 species new to the Presidency : E, exiUs and E, pubescenSy 
and describe 2 new species : E* rnpestris and E. minima. 

A. Flowers solitary on slender scapes 

L Mentum bilobed ... ... ... 1 

IL Mentum not lo bed ... ... ... 2, 

B. Flowers in raceznes 

I. Small plants less than 10 cm. high. Leaves less 
than 7*5 cm. long. Scapes slender. 

1. Flow^ers secund. 

[a) Margin of sepals entire. Lip ovatedanceo- 

late ... ... ... ... 3. 

ib) Margin of sepals ciliate with minute gland- 

tipped hairs. Lip panduriform ... 4. 

2. Flowers not secund . 

(a) Scape bracteate ... ... ... 5. 

{^) Scape not biacteate ... ... ... 6. 

II. Larger plants exceeding 10 cm. high. Leaves 

10^20 cm. long. Scapes comparatively stout. ... 

1. Flowers 6-8 mm. long. Lip, entire, ovate- 

siibpanduriform, subacute ... ... 7. 

2. Flowers 12-18 mni, long. Lip ovate-subcordate, 

acute ... ... ... ... 8. 

1. Eria rupeslris Blatter & McCann, sp< nov. 

[Periinei ad sectmiem Conchidii. Persimilis Erice reticoscs Wighiy 
distinguitur iamen bracteis mucronatiSy vienio biloboy sepalo dorsali late 
dbhmgo non lanceoiaio, forma labeiti tobo medio rofundaio crenulatoy fructu 
oblongo vel paulum obconicofl 

Description : Frequently found growing* on perpendicular sides of rocks. 
Pseudobulbs disk-like, depressed, rounded or oblong, up to 2 cm. diam., 
covered with a fibrous net-work, one peduncle arising from the underside of the 
old pseudobulb. Leaves 2, contemporaneous with the flowers, when young 
ovate-acute or broadly oblong, mucronate, narrowed into a petiole 2 mm. long, 
the larger 3 cm. long, 12 mm. broad, dark green tinged with brown-purple, 
thin-fleshy, midrib depressed above, prominent below, margin densely beset 
with macroscopic crystalline hairs ; smaller leaf up to 2*5 cm. long, up to 8 mm. 
broad, otherwise like the larger one ; old leaves (at time of fruiting) 7 by 2*2 
cm. Bud boat-shaped, green at the lower end, dirty purplish in the upper part. 
Flowers solitary, comparatively large, reaching 25 mm., arising from between 
the leaves with sheaths. Sheaths cylindric, up to 13 mm. long, lower part 
green, upper dingy purple, mouth oblique. Scape 1-flowered, purplish, 
curved by the weight of the flower, 1 mm. diam., up to 3*5 cm. long, thickened 
just below the flower. Bract immediately below the flower, membranous, 
almost orbicular, cordvate, araplexicaul, pale brown-purple, mucronate at tip, 
with a dark midrib and 2 nerves. Sepals white or slightly suffused with pink ; 


E. rupestris, 
E. reticosa. 

E. Dahcliii. 

E. miCrochilos. 

E. minima, 

E, ex it is. 

E. polystachya. 
E. piibescens. 
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lateral ones elongate-triangular, falcate, mucronate, 2 cm. long, strongly 
7-nerved above, obscurely so below, adnate to the long-produced foot of the 
column ; dorsal sepal broadly oblong with the apex rounded or acute, more 
distinctly mucronate than the lateral ones, 2*2 cm. long. Mentum 4 mm. 
broad, biiobed. Petals broadly lanceolate, mucronate, obscurely 5-nerved, 
pure white, free, 18 mm. long, 6 mm. broad. Lip oblong-obovate. sessile on 
the foot of the column and incumbent, 19 ram. long, 9 mm. broad in the 
middle, white, 3-lobed ; midlobe 8 mm. long, 4 mm. broad, oblong, rounded 
and crenulate at tip ; lateral lobes short, narrow, resembling small ears, acute 
at apex, 2 pale yellow crests running from the base of the lip to a little beyond 
the lateral lobes, the tips of the lateral lobes and the area between them 
golden-yellow, the edge of the lip below the yellow area purple. Column short, 
at the top a small white hood, foot 10 mm. long, 3 mm. broad, edge purple, on 
the face many parallel purple lines which get fainter towards the end of the 
foot. PoUiniaS, obovoid, attached by fours to a short granular membrane. 
Fruiting scape up to 3-5 cm. long. Fruit oblong or slightly obconical, 
6-lobed with 6 strong ridges, sometimes 3 alternate ridges weaker, up to 12 
mm. long, 8 mm. diam. where broadest, truncate at apex. 

This species is nearly allied to E\ reticosa Wight, from which it can easiljT 
be distinguished by the biiobed mentum and by the shape of the lip. 

As to the biiobed mentum, we take it for granted that Kranzliu^s statement 
on this point is correct. He" distinguishes, e.g. his braccata from 
E. extinctoria by the large obtuse mentum, whilst E. extincioria has a long 
obtuse bipartite mentum. The fact that the new species has a biiobed 
mentum would be sufficient to mark it off as a species distinct from 
E, reticosa. 

Regarding the shape of the lip, Wight describes the one of his E. reticosa 
as ‘obscurely 3-lobed’ and ‘yellow’. Hooker f. (F.B.I. v, 787) says; ‘lip 
nearlj^ as long as the sep.als linear-oblong 3-lobed, side-lobes rounded terminal 
ovate, disk with 2 crested ridges.’ This description agrees fairly well with 
Wight’s Ic. 1637, which by the way, does not quite _ explain Wight’s 
description. Cooke, finally, gives this description : * Lip | in. long, 3 lobed ; 
side-lobes long, narrow, rounded, white-edged with a purple line; 
midlobe J-i in. long, ovate, acute, yellow at base and white towards the tip, 
the margins subcreuulate, disk with 2 crested ridges.’ 

The following points become clear from the above ; The lip of E. reticosa 
is 3-lobed, the side lobes are long, narrow, rounded and the midlobe is ovate, 
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act^te. In the new species the side lobes ate very short, and the midlobe is 
oblong and roiiinled at the tip. 

Locality : Panchgani, on perpendicular rocks of Tableland above Convent, 
also on rocks of h'econd Tableland, facing the incnsoon-current, always in 
exposed situations (May Langham 231! type, Blatter 227!, 228!, 2291 
co-types) ; Lingmala, on tree (McCann !), 

Flo:vered at the end of June 1925. Was also found flowering in other years 
about the middle of June, immediately after the breaking of the monsoon,* 
also at beginning of July, 

Fruit found on 1st September 1925. 

In September new pseudobulbs were formed of the size of the old bulbs, 
surrounded at the base by 3 scarioiis sheaths. Sheaths broadly ovate, strongly 
nerved, suddenly contracted-acuminate ; midrib very prominent below near the 
apex. 

This species forms large dense patches, sometimes 0*5-1 m. across. 

2, Eria reticcsa Wight Ic. (1852) t, 1637 ; Hook. f. P.B.I. v, 787 ; Cke, ii, 
690.-~i5. uniflora Dalz. in Hook. Kew Journ. Bot. iv (1852) 111.-— 
E. braccata Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. FK 262 {non LindL). — E. braccata Kranzl. in 
Engl. Pfianzenr. iv, 50, ii, B 2l (1911) 18, fig. 1, A-B. (partim) ; Fischer FI 
Madras pt. viii (1928) 1425 (partim). 

We cannot agree with Kranzlin and Fischer in uniting E. reticosa with 
E. braccata LindL liV’e put the differences between the two species side by 
side. 



E. reticosa 

* 

E. braccata 

Leaves 

lanceolate or elliptic-lanceolate 

oblanceolate 

Pseiidobtilbs 

netted 

not netted 

Sepals 

. acute , : 

obtuse 

Dorsal sepal 

linear-lanceolate 

oblong-lanceolate 

Lateral sepal 

falcate 

nearly straight 

Lip 

3-lobed, at least obscurely 

entire,'- , 


In our opinion, these differences are sufficient to keep the two species 
separate. 

Wight’s plate 1637 of £. reticosa is> though not perfect, on the whole correct, 
\nd Wight’s figure was drawn from the type specimen of E, reticosa. 

We do not know what to make of Kranzlin’s figure 1. Fig. 1 A is said to 
show the natural size. In the description the length of the sepals and petals is 
given as almost 3 cm. This size is reached not even in fig. 1 B which is said 
to be slightly enlarged. Then it is difficult to combine lip of fig. 1 B ^Yith its 
description * labelfum iigulatum vet oblongum, obiusmn, lobi laterales obsoleti 
vet plica insiliente formaii, vLv conspicuid Besides, the bract which is 
correctly drawn in Wight’s Ic, as touching the flower is removed a good distance 
from it in Kranziin’s fig. 1 A and still more so and quite without proportion in 
fig. 1 B. In the latter the shape, too, has been changed entirely. 

Now itjs possible that Kranzlin wmnted to draw a specimen approaching the 
type of E. braccata, but then we would say that the shape and position of the 
bract certainly forms another distinguishing character between E\ reticosa and 
£. braccata. 

Kranziin’s Nota at the end of his description does not improve matters. 
^ Reichenbachius^ he says, *opimw jure Eriam reticosam cum E. braccata 
conjuuxit,^ labellum enim quod ex Hookero in E. reticosa trilobum in E. 
braccata simplex describiturj re vera forniam praebet quae neqne stricio sensu 
simplex neque triloba judicanda est, subtrilobum s. psettdotrilobum, margine 
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lalerali hmlienle interyupioY We are afraid that the lip in his fig. 1 B is not 

even pseudo-trilobed. 

Description : Cke. ii, 691. —The column is very short, more or less parallel- 
sit led, straight. The anther terminal, surrounded along margin by a thin 
t-reet wall except wliere there is a membranous plate with upturned front-edge. 
Cap with 2 pockets, each holding 4 pear-shaped pollinia which are smooth and 

siiinv (Bell MS.). . 

Localitv : Konkan : (Woodrow ! Ghats: (Dalzell ! Herb. Calc.); 

Mahableshwar, on tree (Sedgwick 7916! ); Lingmala, on rocks, 4,000 ft. 
(Sedgwick 7899 on tree (Sedgwick 4625!}; Lonavla, very common (Gani- 
mie!); Castle Rock, 1,800 ft., rainfall 300 in. (T. R. Bell 4336 !}; Ramghat 
(Ritchie 707),. 

Distribution: W. Ghats from the Bababudan to the Nilgiri Hills at about 
6,000 ft,, High Wavy Mountains. 

.* June 1921 (Lingmala). 

Fruit; August 1921 (Mahableshw’ar); September 1918 (Castle Rock); 
No\ ember 1918 (Mahableslnvar), 

3. Eria DalzelUi Lindl. in Journ. Linn. Soc. iii (1858) 47 ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. 
Fi. 262 ; Gammie in Journ, Bomb. Nat. His. Soc, xvii (1906) 36 ; Cke. ii, 691 ; 
Kriuizh in Engler’s Pdanzenr, iv, 50, ii, B 21 (1911) 19, fig. [partim) 

E. filiformis Reichb. f. in Wolp. Ann, vi, 268 {partim). — Dendrobium 
filifonne Wight Ic. v (1852) 1. 1642 (central and top left-hand hgs.). 

Description: Cke. ii, 691. 

Locality : Konkan. (Stocks).— W* Chats: Khandala (Hallberg 26520 !, Blatter 
& McCann 25S39 ! , McCann 25834 !, Blatter 25840 1); Lonavla (Chibberl); 
Pancligani (Herb. Econ. Bot. Poona!); Lingmala (McCann !).-—A^, Kanara : 
Yellapur, 1,500 ft. rainfall 100 in. (T. R. Bell 3909!); near Karwar, on tree, 
sea-level, rainfall 120 in. (T. R. Bell 7873 1); Jog, on tree, 1,400 ft., rainfall 
200 in. (Sedgwick 7171 !); without locality (T. R. Bell 4265 !). 

Distribution : W. Ghats of Bombay and Madras Pres. 

Flowers : July 1916 (Khandala); August 1918 and 1920 (N. Kanara); October 
1919 (N. Kanara) September 1931 ; (Lingmala), 

4. Eria microchilos Lindl. in Journ. Linn. Soc, iii (1858) 47 ; Gammie in 
Journ, Bomb. Nat. His. Soc. xvii (1906) 36 ; Cke. ii, 691.— iS". DalzelUi var. 
fimbriaia Hook. f. F.BJ. v, 789. — Dendrobiiim fimbriatum DoX?., in Kew Journ. 
Bot. iv (1852) 292.— Z). microchilos Dalz. in Kew Journ. Bot. iii (1851) 345.— 
Eria DalzelUi Kranzl, in Engier’s Pfianzenr. iv, 50, ii, B 21 (1911) 19 
{partim). 

This species was united by Hook. f. with £. DalzelUi Lindl. and Kranzl. 
l.c. has followed him. Gammie and Cooke keep the two species distinct. We 
agree with them. Gammie has pointed out the following differences : 



E. DalzelUi 

E, microchilos 

Venation of pseudo- . 
bulbs. 

principal venation pinnate 

principal venation habel- 
late. 

Lip 

ovate-lanceolate with 2 
thickened ridges near 
base. 

fiddle-shaped, the almost 
obsolete ridges extending 
to the middle of the lip, 
where they join to form 
a single Une towards the 
apex. 

Colouration of lip ... 

green suffused with yellow 
on the basal half and 
white on the upper. 

yellow on lower half and 
white on the upper. 

Column ... 

green 

nearly white. 
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DesaipiioM : Cke. ii» 691. 

Lofdiiiy : AcwX’^r// (Stocks, Gammie ! ) ; Wari coiintr}% on mango trees 
(Dalzell & Gibson).— W. GMs: Khandala, on a boulder in a mountain stream, 
2,500 ft., rainfall 250 in. (Hall berg !, Sedgwick 2645 ! ) ; Mahableshwar (Cooke!). 

FIo:ver 2 : July 1917 (Khandala). 

5. Erla minima Blatter & McCann, 5;!^. 

[PeHimi ad seciionem Conchidii. Accedit ad Erutm exilem Hook. /. a qua 
iiV>ie?i disimgintur scapo dracieaio, dracteis late ovatis {non lanceolatis) ^ {loribus 
winoribus, sepalis csquilongis^ pede gynostenm longo et labello relative 
lon.giore.'l 

Description: A very small epiphyte, 1-3 cm. high. Pseudobulbs flat, 
irregularly orbicular or obovoid or broadly obovoid or rhomboid, adhering end 
to end like a chain, up to 12 mm. diam., grey or light olive-green when dry, 
with a membranous coat more or less reticulately veined, with a thickened 
margin. Leaves usually appearing after the flowers or with them, usually 2, 
sometimes 3, very variable in size and shape, obovate or oblong-obovate and 
tapering at base, or oblanceolate, or oblong, always rounded and apiculate at 
apex, always distinctly 7^or 9-nerved when dry, sheathing, very thin, light 
brown or olive when dry. Scape 1-3 cm. long, capillary, zig-zag, arising from 
between the leaves with a few minute sheaths at the base,"bracteate at every 
bend, of. the. axis (not nude as in E.exilis). Bracts broadly ovate-cordate, 
acute or ^apiculate or acuminate, hyaline, semi-amplexicaul, as long as the 
stalked dvary,:!*-!' 5 mm. long. Flowers minute, up to 6 in a raceme up to 
10 mm. long, ^1. at. every bend of the axis, about 1*5 mm. long; distance 
between 2 flowers 1-2 mm. Sepals obtuse or subacute, ail of the same length : 
dorsal oblong ; lateral, ones very broad at base, forming a stout saccate inentum 
almost as long as the' upturned tips of the sepals. Petals small, oblong, half 
the length of the sepals. Lip oblong-ligulate, sessile on the foot of the column 
. .and incumbent, curved, longer than the petals, but shorter than the sepals. 
Column with an elongate foot. Anther ovate. 

Locality: N. Kanara : Anmod, on trees 2,000 ft., rainfall 200 in. (Sedg- 
wick 32601 type, T. R. Bell 4443!); Siddhapur, 1,400 ft., rainfall 100 in. 
{Sedgwick 7269 1) ; Jog, on tree, 1,400ft., rainfall 200 in. (Sedgwick 7170 !). — 
W. Ghats: Mahableshwar (Blatter & Hallberg B 1683 !, Sedgwick 7631!, 
Ezekiel 26570!, McCann!). 

Flowers: October 1919 (Siddhapur, Jog) ; October 1920 (Mahableshwar) ; 
December 1907 (Anmod) ; February 1917 (Mahableshwar). 

6. Eria exilis Hook, f . F.B J. v. (1890) et Ic. PL xxi, t, 2074 ; Kranzl. in 
Engler's Pflanzenr. iv, 50, ii, B 21 (1911) 21 ; Fischer’s FI. Madras pt. viii 
(1928) 1425.— Schlechter in Fedde Repert. ii (1906) 170. 

Description : A delicate plant, up to 10 cm. high. Pseudobulbs well 
approximate, ellipsoid, 1-1*3 cm. diam., leafless at time of flowering. Leaves 
unknown. Scapes arising near the apex of the pseudobuibs, slender, with some 
hyaline little sheaths, naked, 4*5-6 cm. high. Spike few-flowered (6-15). 
Bracts ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, hyaline, shorter than the flowers. 
Flowers white. Sepals oblong, acute, scarcely 3 mm. long, connate for the 
lower lateral ones oblique. Petals obliquely lanceolate-elliptic, narrowed 
towards the base, slightly shorter than the sepals. Lip oblong-ligulate, obtuse, 
glabrous, arcuate, slightly shorter than the petals. Column short ; foot almost 
absent ; ciinandrium entire; rostellum wide, ascending, triangular, obtuse; 
another broadly ovate, obtusely apiculate in front, glabrous ; poUinia 8, pyriform* 
oblique; ovary short-pedicelled, glabrous, 2 mm. long. 

Locality : Mahableshwar (Cooke 1 in Herb. Calc.). 

Dislribuiion : Travancore, Ceylon, Siam. 

7. Erla polysfachya A. Rich, in Ann. Sc. Nat. 2 ser. xv (1841) 20, t. 9 ; Hook, 

f. F.B.L V, 792; Kranzl. in /Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 50, ii, B 21 (1911) 64; 
B'ischer FI. Madras pt. viii (1928) E. pubescens Wight Ic. t. 1635,— 

E.mysin^ensis'LvadX. in Journ. Linn. Soc. iii (1858) 54; Hook. f. F.B.L v, 
793; Gammie in Journ. Bomb. Nat Hist. Soc. xvii (1806) 37; Cke. ii 
692, 

Description : Cke. ii, 692; 
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Localiiy : Konkan : (Stocl^s) .— IF. Ghats * (GaiBmie !) ; Mabableshwar 
(Gammie!, James!, Herb. Calc. Woodrow. I)/; Koina. Valley below Mahablesli- 
war (Cooke !, Herb. S.X.C. 26521 Coimtry : Dharwar (Law). 

DisirididiOM : W. slopes of , the , Hilgiris/ Bababudan Hills, Malabar, 
Travancore, Maldives, Ceylon. 

8. Eria p'libesceas, Wight Ic. (1856) .1634, in tab, E. poly stachy a dicta ; Hook, 
f. F.B.L V, 793 ; .Kranzl. in Engler’s Pfianzenr, iv, 50, ii, .6^21 (1911) 64. 

Description : Pseudobnlbs short, ellipsoid, as thick as the tbtimb. Leaves 
pubescent, soon deciduous, up to IS cm. long, 2 cm. broad, lanceolate. 
Racemes arising f.rom am.ongst the leaves, slightly drooping, longer than the 
!ea%^es, sparingly puberulous. Flowers 1* 2-1*6 cm. long,. 2 ■ cm. dium., white, 
tipped, with pink. Sepals lanceolate,., acute, 5-7-nerved, white' with pale 
streaks, ' dorsal one longest, mentum. almost none. ^ Petals linear-lanceolate, 
acute, , S-nerved. . Lip entire, much broader than the ■■■sepals, ovate-ccrdate, 
acute, slightly sinuate on both sides, with purple blotches and yellow tip, 2 low 
short ridges in the lower third of the base of the disk ; column short, no 
stelidia. 

This species is very nearly related to E. polystachya but pan be 

readily distinguished by its pubescent leaves, its much larger leaves and5-7- 
nerved, white and, pale streaked sepals. 

/.niTu/f/y ; Mahableshwar (Hallberg !). 

Distribution ,.v, W. slopes of the Nilgiris. 


(lb be continued) 


THE LONG-TAILED MACAQUE MONKEYS (MACACA 
J^ADIATA AnD M.SINICA) OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
AND CEYLON. 

■ .BY ■ 

R. I, POCOCK, F,R,S., 

{Temporary Assisiani in the Zoological Dept, Nat, Hist,, Museum,) 

Examination of the Bonnet Monkeys collected in the Eastern 
Ghats and a comparison of them with the splendid series of skins 
and skulls previously collected by the Mammal Survey in various 
parts of South India yielded so many interesting results, never 
before recorded, that I was induced to take up the study of the 
Ceylon species as well. My observations and conclusions are 
set forth in the following pages. 

The Bonnet Macaque (Macaea radiata). 

The Colour^variaiions of the Bonnei Macaque, 

In view of the, evidence I have discovered for the existence oi 
more than one race of this monkey in India, it must be recalled that 
Geoffrey’s description of his example as ‘ brun-verdatre ’ fixes 
the colour of the typical sub-species or local race. I consequently 
assign to this race (M, radiata radiata) a number of specimens, 
obtained in several districts by the Survey, which exhibit various 
shades of olive-brown. 

A hasty inspection of the skins suggests at first the occurrence 
of local races of this type ; but the available evidence points to 
the conclusion that the marked differences in tint are due to 
seasonal change. Unfortunately it was not possible to collect 
throughout the year a series of examples attesting month by month 
the changes in colour and coat in one locality. When this is done 
for various districts, it may prove that more than one race is repre- 
sented by the olive-brown type. But at present there is not 
sufficient material to justify, in my opinion, that conclusion. 

The general tint of the winter coat on the dorsal area is deep 
brown or olive-brown with little, if any, pale ticking or speckling in 
the hair. The long radiating hairs on the bonnet and the short 
hairs diverging from the middle line of the forehead in front are 
greyish brown at the base, blackish distally. The outer sides of 
the arms are rather paler than the back, there being more grey in 
the hair ; and the legs and feet are greyer than the arms. The tail 
is black above in its basal half, turning to deep brown distally. 
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The under side and, iQuer side of the limbs are clothed mnth w.hitisli' 
grey hairs which show .tip conspicuously on the black plginented 
skin of the che.st.and.aMoiiien, 

In the spring' and early .summer the long hairs of the upper,, side 
fade through the greater ,part of:, their length to'a pale huiish ti,nt 
giving a decidedly pale' olive-grey or .huffy grey colour to the skins. 
The hair then . looks diiih lustre-less and shaggy and is deeidedly 
coarser, to the touch than the rich bro.wn coat of .mid-winter. 

.. The , following skins m.ay be" referred' to ■ in illustration of this., 
summary of the seasonal colour-cha.nges. ■ ■ 

...,' .;A.q adult male., and female ' shot on December 20 by Shortridge 
on the Haleri' Estate, N. Coorg, 3,555 ft, have the coat long, and 
soft,- deep brown in colour with scarcely a trace of pale, speckling 
in it. . Two, obtained by J. A. Graham, at the same place on January 
16, have the coat somewhat coarser and paler. 

All adult male from Ghatmatha, Satara (S. H. Prater), dated 
December 17, is also a deep olive-brown with inconspicnoiis 
ticking on the nape and shoulders. 

A male and three females from Dharwar, 2,300 ft., (G; C. Short- 
rklge), November 11, are very like the Satara specimen but a 
little paler. 

Six specimens, an adult male and five females, from Samasgi 
the Kanara Boundary, S.W. Dharwar, 2,000 ft., (G. C. Shortridge), 
on March 12th, have the coat on the average longer, shaggier and 
much paler owing to an extensive pale buffish-olive area on the 
hairs. 

A female from Karumbapatti, Salem, April 21st, and a male and 
two females from Malakondapenta in the Kurnool District, 
May 14th (N. A. Baptista), have the coat long and shaggy, consisting 
of dead hair extensively olive grey in colour. At a little distance 
these skins appear to represent a sub-species easily distinguishable 
from the one represented by the deep brown skins from Satara and 
the Haleri Estate in North Coorg; but the differences between 
them and the series from Samasgi in S. W. Dharwar are conipara- 
lively slight. 

The examples in the British Museum I assign to this race were 
collected in the following districts : — 

Satara (S. H. Prater). Dharwar 2,300', Kanara 2,000'^ ((J. C 
Shortrdge^y Kurnool (N.A. Baptista), Mysore, Devikop in S. Mahrata, 
N. Coorg 3,555', S. Coorg 2,000' (G. C S/iortridge), Shevaroy 
Hills 4.500' (A". A, Baptista), Nilgiri Hills (JP. Gms^, 

Kodaikanai 5,500' {C.McCann), Cochin 1,500' {R. O^Brien), Palni 
Hills 3,0U0'-4000' (R. CVBrien and C McCann). 

There are, however, a few specimens from other localities which 
deviate from them in certain particulars regarding colour. For 
i example, a full-grown male from Vijayanagar in Beilary 1500', 

obtained by Shortridge on August 12th, can be picked out at once 
by the distinct yellowish- speckling giving a greener aspect to the 
pelage, the bonnet and forehead and the base of the tail are not 
so dark and the legs below the knees are greyer. But a young male 
from the same place, shot on August. 4, is like the series from 

I? Dharwar. • ■ ■ • 
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Very similar greenish yellow /speckling may be seen in two 
examples obtained by J. Riley O’Brien on May 28th at Shernelly 
in Cochin 1,500C Superficially these examples are tolerably 
uniformly olive-brown in colour, the coat being dull and in process 
of moulting. But the speckling is revealed in the newly erupting 
hair when the old coat is parted. ' 

These markedly yellow-speckled specimens coming from widely 
separated districts may for the present be set aside as varieties. 

A pale example of a different type, an immature female 
from Cumbum in Madura obtained by S. H, Prater on May 17lh 
also looks suggestively different with its annulated hairs from the 
typical form. But that too must be set aside. 

Another specimen, a sub-adult female collected by G. C. 
Shortridge on May 27th at sea-level below the Gersoppa Falls in 
Kanara, differs from the typical form in exhibiting a decidedly 
reddish-brown tinge especially on the flanks, shoulders and sides of 
the neck, and to a lesser degree on the limbs and tail. As may be 
inferred from the date the pelage is lustre-less and no doubt faded. 
Probably the reddish tint would have been brighter five or six 
months earlier. A young one, collected with her, is, however, 
normally tinted. She measured in the flesh : head and body 1 ft. 
6-| Ins., tail 1 ft. 9| ias. ; total 3 ft. 4 ins,, and her weight was 9 lbs. 

Provisionally at all events I treat this example as an erythristic 
sport. It is, however, the only representative of this monkey taken 
at sea-level that I have seen; and the interest of the coloration lies 
in Its approximation to that of the Ceylonese Toque. Possibly the 
record of the Toque from India by Gray was due to his knowledge 
of similar reddish specimens of the Bonnet. The skin is quite as 
red on the back as some specimens of the Toque, but it does not 
show the redness of the thighs observable in the browmest examples 
of the Ceylonese species. 

Two specimens appear to represent a distinguishable local race, 
which may be described as follows: — 

Subsp. M, radiaia dihita nov. 

Differs from typical M. radiaia in being much paler in tint 
throughout. The hairs of the forehead are buff with darker tips, 
those of the ‘ cap ’ are a pale brownish buff without dark tips 
but grey at the base. The hairs of the neck and shoulders are 
long and, like those of the rest of the back, have long buff tips. 
The arms, legs and tail are correspondingly paler and huffier. 
The hairs of the belly and of the insides of the limbs instead of 
being whitish grey are creamy white, and the skin of the chest and 
abdomen is pallid, not dark blackish grey. 

Locality : Boothapaundy in Travancore. 

Two female examples, one nearly adult, the- other younger, 
obtained by R. S. Pillay on November 18. The skins are in good 
coat and differ noticeably in their paler coloration from examples 
of typical radiaia shot by Shortridge on November 14 at 2300' in 
Dharwar. They more nearly resemble the pallid, faded skins 
obtained on March 12 at Samasgi in St W, Dharwar and those from 
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Salem and Kitrnool obtained on April 21' and. May 14 respectively, 
but are not tlie same tint above and are- noticeably different from 
tbem and from all the skins of typical radiaia obtained at various 
months of the year by the ^ absence of dark pigment in the 
integument and by the creamy tint of the hairs, of the under side. 

The dimensions of the two skins, the adult measuring : head and 
body tail 1' 10|-", total 3' -31'', and the younger: head and 

body 1' tail 1' 9'', total 2' show that this monkey is as 

large as typical radiaia^ a conclusion borne out by the measurements 
of the skull of the type entered on the subjoined fable. 

The measurements and weights, taken in the flesh, of some of 
the examples of' /¥. radiaia^ collected by the Mammal Survey, are 
as follows ' 


Locality and Ses: 

Head & 
Body 

Tail 

Total 

Weight jRemarks 

Vijayanagar, Bellary, 

’ 

d'ad. 

1' 

nr 

2' 

3.. 

r 

2 i" 

191 lbs. 

Typical 

radiaia. 

Dharwar, 

cf ad. 

r 

lor 

2' 

or 

3 ' 

nr 


*1 

Haleri Estate, N. Coorg, 

6 

v 


r 

8'' 

3 ' 

sr 

13 lbs. 

j * 

Samasgi, Kanara, 

C? ad. 

v 

9 r 

r 

ior 

3 ' 

7 r 

I 4 i lbs. 

ft 

Gbatmatha, Satara, 

^ ad. 

r 

sr 

2' 

ir 

3 ' 

91 '' 

16 lbs. 

t* 

Dharwar, 

$ ad. 

V 

8i" 

V 

lor 

. 

S' 

71 " 

... 

ft 

Samasgi, Kanara, 

$3d. 

V 

7 '-'^ 

V 

sr 

S' 

4" 

Sk lbs. 

,. ■ 

Haleri Estate, N. Coorg, 

$ad. 

r 

6J" 

V 

sr 

2 ' 

11»" 

8^ lbs. 

1 

Wottekolle, S. Coorg, 

$ ad. 

1' 

6" 

v 

8r 

S' 

2r 


ft ,' 

Boothapaundy, Travanoore, 2 ad. 

1' 

ir 

y 


2 ' 

m" 

... 

Type of 






\ 




diiuta. 


With regard to general superiority in size of the males over the 
females, this table confirms the table giving weights and measures 
of the specimens collected in the Eastern Ghats. The two 
sexes do not always differ greatly in actual length, but males are 
always considerably heavier. The specimens enlisted above are the 
largest procured. Special attention may be drawn to the very big 
male shot by G. C. Sbortridge in Bellary and to the big female, 
as long as many males, obtained by him in Dharwar. The female 
from Samasgi is the largest of a series of six, the weights of the 
others being 8 lbs. The tail, it may be seen, is as a rule longer 
than the head and body. Where it is shorter, the great possibility 
of artificial abbreviation must be borne in mind. ^ ^ ^ 

The Skull of M. radiaia. ' | 

Blanford described the skull of this monkey as * long, flattened ; j 

over the brows with the orbits much broader than high and vertical,' 

^nd he gave the total lepgth and 2 ;ygomatic width of the skull of an 
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adult male as 4*8 xnclies (r=:120 mm^ and 3'5 inches (=87J mm.) 
respectively. Since all the skulls of adult males I have measured 
are much narrower across the cheek-bones and have the orbital 
sockets approximately circular and sometimes higher than wide, I 
have no cioubt thathe selected for measurement one of the several 
skulls, in the British Museum, of examples of this monkey that had 
been reared in captivity, probably in the Zoological Gardens, These 
may be distinguished at once by their low brows, imparting a 
peculiarly scowling aspect to the skull, as well as by other characters 
from the skulls of wild-killed specimensv Blanford's record is 
therefore valueless. • 

The following table gives some dimensions in millimeters of 
male and female skulls of the two races recorded above. The 
table shows the difference in cranial size between the males and 
females of M, radiala and also some of the individual differences 
between members of the same .sex 


Locality and Sex 

Total 

length 

Zygom 

Width 

Orbital 

Width 

Upper 

Molars 

Lower 

Jaw 

Remarks 

Coorg 

r> ad. 

121 

78 

61 

32 

87 

Typical 

race. 


i ad. 

119 

77 

. 57 

31 

S6 


Niigiri Hilln 

cT ad. 

117 

SO 

65 

30 

84 


Kotagiri, Niigiris 

cfad. 

316 

■77 

59 

31 

80 

» > 

Coiaibatore 

? ad . 

105 

67 

56 

29 

72 


Coorg 

? old. 

Tos 

72 

58 

29 

73 

•M 

i» , 

$ old. 

103 

68 

54 

30 

71 

! 

» > 

Kotagiri, Nilgiris 

% old. 

104 

69 

,55 

30 

■ 


Dharwar 

$ ad. 

102 

69 

55 

30 

73 

> > 

■ ■!»■: - 

¥ ad.... 

99 

63 

, 51 

28 

69 


Kataara (sea-Ievel) 

¥ young 

■" 100 ; 

- 1 

53 

- 1 


Reddish 

variety. 

Travancore 

¥ 

105 

1 

; 72 1 

56 

■ i 

m ' 

'i 

Type of 
diluta . 


Apart from size, the two adult male skulls from Coorg differ in 
the shape of the palate and of the orbits. In the larger example, the 
rows of cheek-teeth are approximately straight and parallel, and the 
orbital sockets are nearly circular, measuring 20 by 20 mm. In the 
smaller the rows of cheek-teeth are noticeably arcuate and the 
orbital sockets are -higher than wide, measuring 22 by 20 mm. 
Feinale skulls may, of course, be at once distinguished from male 
skulls by their small canine teeth, accompanied by a narrower and 
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shorter .mtizzle. Ie shape they resemble' the skulls of snb-adiilt 
males; but the cheek-teeth' are only slightly shorter than those of 
males, and the orbital sockets are' quite as large. 

The Toque Macaque sinkaX 

Examination of the specimens of the Bonnet j\Iacaqiie suggested 
a revision of the specimens in the British Museum, mostly obtained 
by the Mammal Survey, of its .Ceylonese ally the Toque Macaque 
(i'l/. sinka). The skins proved a puzzling series and perhaps the 
following remarks about them may prove of interest ■ 

Differences between ike Eim7tel ami the Toque Macaques^ 

The degree of kinship between these two monkeys has always 
been open to doubt. Most authors have treated them as distinct on 
account of the prevalent difference between them in colour and the 
alleged difference in size, the Ceylon form being redder and smaller 
than the Indian. Such characters, however, have only a sub-specific 
value in the case of the Crab-eating Macaque of Malaya and the 
Sunda Islands ; and Blanford, after describing the Bonnet and the 
Toque, said ‘ it is very doubtful if there is any constant difference, 
[between them]. For my own part, I doubt if the two are entitled 
to specific distinction.' Hinton and Wroughton, however, claimed 
that, apart from its red colour, the Toque may be distinguished by 
the forward growth of the hairs up to the eyebrows on the forehead, 
the corresponding hairs in the Bonnet diverging sideways from a 
median parting. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Comparison of the skins in the British Museum shows that none 
of these three characters is absolutely distinctive and constant. But 
there is one difference, hitherto unnoticed, which appears to admit 
of no exception. In the Bonnet Macaque, the hair on the cheek in 
front of the ear grows upwards from the throat and lower jaw to 
the level, or nearly so, of a line running from the eye to the summit 
of the ear where the tips meet those of the hairs of the crown which 
diverge transversely from the middle line. In the Toque Macaque, 
the hairs on the cheek in front of the ear slope obliquely downwards 
and backwards and meeting the upwardly growing hair from the 
throat and lower jaw form a distinct whorl on the cheek and often a 
definite crest below the ear. This whorl varies in size and 
distinctness, possibly due in part to the Vmake-iip ' and shrinkage of 
the skins; but it is always detectable. 

Variations in the Toque Macaque. 

The available skins of this inonkey are not sufficient to supply a 
full explanation of the variations in general colour and in the growth 
of the hair on the forehead. 

A series of five collected by , Major B. W. Mayor between 
September 24th and October 4tb at Mankeni on the coast of the 
Eastern Province, may be selected as a basis for compansop. 
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Two adult males, weigiiing 12 lbs. and 10 lbs. respectively, have 
the fore part of the back reddish brown ; this tint increases in 
brightness on the hind back and loins and is especially bright, 
almost orange, on the outside of the thighs and shoulders but 
becomes duller and dies away distally on the limbs, the arms being 
brighter than the legs. The tail is greyish brown to blackish above, 
speckled with orange at the base. On the head the ‘cap’ consists 
of long radiating hairs, greyish below and yellowish buff at the tip, 
which overlie and mostly conceal laterally and in front a fringe of 
shorter hairs rendered conspicuous by a bright orange band preced- 
ing the black tip. The hairs of this fringe, which narrows in front, 
grow forwards up to the eye-brows. The cap is set off by greyish 
hairs on the cheek and over the ear. The under side of the body 
and tail and the inner sides of the limbs are clothed with whitish 
grey hairs. 

A half-grown male, weighing 6 lbs , resembles the adults in 
colour ; but the fringe does not cover the forehead, a short area 
behind the eye-brow being covered with hairs growing backwards and 
outwards. 

A female, unmeasured and undated, has the brow as in the 
young male ; but the pelage is less brightly coloured than in the 

.'■males.'"' - 

A very young male, weighing only 2 lbs., is well coloured, but 
has the long hairs of the cap much shorter and not overlapping the 
forehead which is covered to the brow with short hairs directed 
forwards and outwards, there being no definite orange-edged fringe. 

Compared with this series an adult female from Tellula 300,’ in 
Ura, shot in April, and an adult female from Wellawaya in Ura, shot 
in July, are as richly coloured as the adult males from Mankeni 
and have the forehead similarly covered to the brow by the orange- 
edged fringe. The coat in the female from Wellawaya is, however, 
a little longer. A young one killed with her is also very like the 
young one from Mankeni. 

In north western Ceylon Major Mayor also secured some interest- 
ing specimens. An adult male shot at Cheddikulam on November, 
llth has the forehead covered to the brows as in the adult males 
from Mankeni; but the margin of the fringe is dull buffy yellow, 
not bright, and the general colour of the head, shoulders, back and 
arms is yellowish olive without a trace of red. The only red 
present in the pelage is on the outer side of the thigh, which is 
orange but not so bright as in Mankeni specimens. 

A younger male, three-quarters grown, from the same place and 
shot on November 26th, is dark brown in hue, also without any 
bright yellow or orange in the pelage, but a note on the label states 
that the coat was discoloured by the firing of a lamp in the drying 
shed. It may be noted, however, that the normal grey of the under 
side is unaltered. In this younger specimen the area behind the 
eyebrows is uncovered by the cap, its hairs being directed outwards 
and backwards. 

This specimen closely resembles in its brownish tint a young 
male shot at Kala Oya, N.C.P., in May ; and here also the fore part 
of the forehead is urncoyered hy the cap. The forehead is similarly 
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titicoYered in siib-adiilt female, weighing 6| lbs*, shotatTam- 
manewa in May ,; but this specmien is as brightly coloured as the 
Mankeni series* ■ 

■ " The specimens so far described carry no conYincing evidence 
of seasonal colour-change, bright typically coloured reddish- 
orange tinted specimens being met with in April, May, July, 
the end of September and the beginning of October, But such 
evidence is supplied by two examples obtained at Maha Oya in 
the Eastern Province in August, A sub-adult male, weighing 9 lbs. 
shot on August 12, has a good deal of the typical orange hue on 
the thigh, but the coat on the back is short and coarse and dark olive- 
brown in hue. Beneath it, however, the new coat, with characteristic 
orange speckling, may be seen sprouting. A younger male, shot 
on August 17 at the same place, shows the same phenomenon 
but is redder on the loins and thighs. The cap and fringe on the 
head in these examples are respectively very similar to those of 
the adult males and the baby from Mankeni. 

Passing reference may here be made to an immature female from 
Hambantota on the coast of the Southern Province, received many 
years ago from the Colombo Museum. It is a dark coloured 
monkey recalling in colour and the uncovered brow the example 
from Cheddikulam at the northern end of the island. In the toler- 
ably uniform dusky tint of the long radiating hairs of the ‘cap% 
this Hambantota example resembles those described above from 
the northern and eastern parts of the island ; but two other 
specimens from the Southern Province differ considerably from it 
in that respect and from each other in other particulars. 

An adult, or sub-adult, female from Ranna, collected on May 17, 
has a large area of the forehead behind the eyebrows covered with 
short backwardly directed hairs of a yellowish grey hue, and the 
long radiating hairs of the anterior half of the cap are huffy 
throughout, a little paler at the tips, and contrasted with the duskier 
radiating hairs of the hinder half of the cap. The hairs of the neck, 
shoulders and arms are, moreover, paler than usual, being golden 
buff rather than orange or red, and these areas are brighter in tint, 
not duller, than the hinder part of the back. 

A young half-grown male, weighing lbs., from Kottawa on 
the coast of the Southern Province, is very different from the 
example from Ranna and in general colour recalls the specimens 
from Mankeni, but is more brightly tinted, the orange red being 
everywhere much in evidence in the long coat, and the bases of the 
hairs are blackish grey. The forehead too is covered to the eye- 
brows by a fringe of forwardly directed hairs as in the full-grown 
male examples from Mankeni. But the hairs of this fringe are 
bright orange throughout ; and the long cap of radiating hairs is 
markedly two-coloured, the hairs of the anterior half being bright 
orange buff throughout, whereas those of the posterior hall are 
greyish with buff tips and contrast markedly in tint with the hairs 
of the fore-part, an exaggeration of the same feature exhibited by 
the Ranna specimen. 

An adult female collected by W. W. Phillips on January IS 
^t Anasigalla Matugama in the Western Province, also has the 
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anterior part of the cap all buff as in the Raima and Kottawa speci- 
mens, The coat is long as in the Kottawa specimen, but it is only 
conspicuously red on the loins and thighs, the fore part of the 
back and the neck being dull brownish, much darker than in typical 

forms. 

Finally, the flat skin of an adult male obtained by Major E< W. 
Mayor at Roygam Korali, in the Western Province, resembles the 
example from Kottawa in all essential particulars, i.e*, the colour of 
the cap, the intensification of the orange redness everywhere and of 
the deep bluish black of the basal part of the hairs. Unfortunately 
it is undated and unmeasured, 

I have described these specimens at some length to fflustrate the 
great variability of the species in colour and in the growth of the 
hair on the top of the head, two features by which it has been 
claimed that M, smka may be distinguished from M, radiata. The 
specimens show that the general hue of the body may be almost 
identical with that of the Indian species, and that the forehead 
behind the eyebrows may resemble that of radiaia in the direction 
of growth of the hairs. 

All that can be said of the differences between the two species so 
far as these features are concerned is that in M* sznzm, there always 
seems to be a certain amount of orange-red on the thighs, and that 
the short-haired area between the eyebrows and the ‘ cap ' is at all 
events on the average smaller than in J/. radiaia and seldom 
exhibits so conspicuous a median parting. 

The following table shows the weights and measurements, taken 
in the flesh, of some adult or almost adult examples of M, sinica : — 


Locality and Sex 

Head & 
Body 

Tail 

Total 

Weight 

Cheddikiilam, rf ad. 

1' 61'^ 

r 

101" 

3' 4f" 

lOi lbs. 

Mankeni, cf ad. 

r 7J" 

r 

111" 

3' 6f" 

12 lbs. 

Mankeni, A ^ ' ' ■ ••• 

1' Sf" 

1' 

9i" 

3' 31" 

10 lbs. 

Kala Oya, A ■••• ' 

V SI” 

1' 

8" 

3' If" 

9 lbs. 

Welldwaya, 5' ... ■ 

r 4|" 

1' 

10" 

3' 2|" 

**’ . 

■Ranna, J : 

1' 4i" 

r 

71" 

2M1|" 


Matugama, 5 

1' i" 

r 

10" 

3' 2" 

... 


Although the available skins of adult examples of this species is 
small, this table, when compared with the table on p. 279, bears out 
the claim put forward by Kelaart that the Ceylonese species is 
smaller at least on the average than its Indian ally. 

I agree with Blanford that there is no character by which the 
skulls of M, shika can be distinguished from those of M. radiaia. 
In both species, the skulls are liable to a good deal of individual 
yariation, ‘ 
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The following table gives a few of the dimensions in miiliiiietres 
of some of those that I have examined'.:'— 


, .Locality and Sex 

Total 

Length 

Zygom, 

Width 

Orbital 

Width 

Upper 

Molars 

Lower 

,'Ja.w . 

Koliyagalla, d ••• 

117 

. 

78 

67 

so' 

S3 

Manfeeni, d" ad. 

112 

... 

... 

27 

i ' ! 

SI 

. .. .„ d* ad. 

no 

■ . 79 

1 

1 . . 62 ; 

!' 31 ^ 

i. -1 

■ 82 

Tellula, $ ad. ... .... 

96 

64 

' 52 

I .27 

■ 6S' 

Matugama, 2 ad. 

i 95 i 

i i 

i ... 1 

... 

I : 
1 



These skulls bear out the evidence supplied by the skins that the 
average size of M. smica is less than of M. radiaia. 

The two skulls from Mankeni differ considerably when viewed 
from the front. In the smaller the orbits are circular, measuring 
21 by 21 mm., and the orifice of the nostrils is 11 mm., whereas in 
the larger the orbits are noticeably wider than high, being 21 by 17 
mm., and the aperture of the nostrils is 14 mm* 

Revising the facts, set forth above, relating to the coloration of 
examples of this species obtained in various parts of Ceylon, it 
must be admitted that many of the variations must be set aside as 
unexplained until more specimens come to hand. 

The evidence, however, supports three conclusions : — 

(1) The two specimens from Maha Oya show that the moult 

begins in August and is accompanied by a marked change 
in colour when the old brown coat is replaced by new hair 
with conspicuous orange annulation yielding the red tinge 
characteristic of typical 

(2) There is a general increase in the redness of the pelage 

from north to south, the difference in colour between the 
adult males from Cheddiknlam and Roygam Korali being 
very striking. 

(3) It also seems that examples from the south-western part of 

the island differ from those from the northern and eastern 
parts by the tint of the radiating hairs of the cap, a feature 
particularly noticeable in the very rich red specimen from 
Roygam Korali, in which the hairs of the anterior half 
of the cap are noticeably reddish from base to tip. 

These facts I think supply evidence for the existence of three 
distinguishable local races of nnica^ a conclusion enforcing a 
decision regarding the coloration of the cap and coat in typical 
sinica for which unfortunately no locality was known. Reliance 
must in consequence rest upon the descriptions of the Macaque 
monkey Buffon described as * Le Bonnet Chinois ’ to which Linnaius 
gave the name Smica under the mistaken belief that it came from 
China. By both Schreber (Die Sailgth. I, p. 108, 1775) and 
Audebert {Hist, NaL Singes, Fbhh. 4, sect* II, p, 17, 1799), this 
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monkey was described as red ; but neither their descriptions nor 
their coloured plates indicate that the cap, or bonnet, of radiating 
hairs was anything but uniformly coloured throughout. I propose, 
therefore, to restrict sznica as a subspecific term to the red examples 
with uniformly tinted bonnets with dusky bufif-tipped hairs. The 
examples above described from Mankeni and elsewhere farther 
south in the eastern part of the island may be taken as representa- 
.five of this race. , . 

The two new races I propose to admit may be named and de- 
scribed as follows : — 

Subsp. inaurea nov. 

Resembling the typical form smica in having the hairs of the 
anterior and posterior halves of the bonnet alike in colour, but 
distinguishable by the absence of red from the pelage, apart from 
the outside of the thighs, the general hue of the head, shoulders, 
’back and arms being yellowish olive, the hairs being merely 
annulated with greyish buff. 

Locality and history of type: Cheddikulam (N. P.), north of 
Adams Bridge. An adult male collected by Major E. W. Mayor. 

Since this example was killed in November, just after the August- 
September moult, the absence of yellow or orange annulation in 
the hairs cannot be assigned to fading. A second, younger 
example, also killed in November at Cheddikulam, similarly lacks 
the red speckling, but is browner than the type. The skin, however, 
is said to have been artificially discoloured. A still younger 
specimen shot in May at Kala Oya to the south of Cheddikulam is 
also brown without red speckling ; but at Tammanewa, near Kala 
Oya, the red race occurs. 

The likeness in colour between this northern race of sinica and 
the Indian M» radiafa is interesting. 

Subsp. aurlfrons nov. 

Resembling typical smica in the redness of the pelage but 
brighter coloured, the hairs long, almost purplish black at the base 
with bright orange-red tips, the arms comparatively brightly 
speckled to the hands, the outside of the thighs and lower leg 
almost fiery red, the feet yellow. Hairs of the bonnet very long, 
those of its anterior half reddish from the base to the tip, of the 
posterior half dusky greyish at the base, reddish at the tips. 

Locality and history of type: ^ Roygam Korali (W. P.) Flat skin 
of an adult male sent by Major B. W. Mayor, but undated and 
unmeasured. 

A young male from Kottawa (S. P.) agrees very closely with the 
type in its long coat of bright red and deep black hairs, and it has 
a frontal fringe wholly golden red throughout. This fringe is 
concealed in the flat skin from Roygam Korali. 

Examples from Ranna and Anasigalla Matugama also have the 
hairs of the fore half of the bonnet of a uniform colour, Without 
dusky bases, thus differing from the hairs of the hinder part ; but 
they show none of the vivid coloration of the two specimens 
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assigned to aurifrmis and cannot at present be certainly included in 

the sub-species. . 

Summary. 

The followiog analytical key setting forth the distinctive charac- 
ters of the different kinds of long-tailed Macaques from South 
India and Ceylon will serve as a summary to this paper. 

A. Hairs on the cheek growing upwards 

from the throat and lower jaw to 
the level of the top of the ear, or 
nearly so, not forming a whorl on 
the cheek ; typically a larger 
short-haired area between the 
bonnet and the brows ; red usually 
absent from the pelage, never 
specially in evidence on the out- 
side of the thighs ; size on the 
average larger ... ... Macca radiata. 

(a j) General colour of the winter 
coat brown or olive-brown, at 
most faintly speckled, fading 
to buffy or greyish brown 
before the summer moult ,* 
hairs on under side whitish 
grey ; skin of belly blackish. Subsp. radiata, 

(^2) colour of the winter 

(Nov.) coat much paler, 
markedly buffy throughout; 
hairs of under side pale 
cream; skin of belly pallid, 
without dark pigment ... Subsp* dilida, 

B. Hairs on cheek in front of ear 

growing downwards and back- , 

wards and forming a distinct 

whorl on the cheek where they 

meet the upgrowing hairs from 

the throat and lower jaw; hairs 

on the forehead very variable but 

typically a shorter area of short 

hairs between the bonnet and the 

brows ; pelage usually ticked with 

yellow or red, always so on the 

outer side of the thigh; size on 

the average smaller... ... Macaca sinica, 

{bi) General colour brownish 
olive, annulation of hair yel- 
lowish brown, not bright; 
hairs of the bonnet alike 
throughout ... Subsp. inaurea. 
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(b^) General colour much brigh-^ ’ 
tei'j annnlation of hairoraiige, 
yellow or red, altogether 
more vivid 

(^i) Long radiating hairs of the 
bonnet all alike, greyish 
at base with huffish tips ; 
hairs of the back not so 
black at the base or red at 
the tips ... ... Subsp. sznlca. ' 

(£■ 2 ) Hairs of the anterior half 
of the bonnef uniformly 
reddish from base to tip, 
strongly contrasted with 
those of the posterior half ; 
hairs of the back redder and 
blacker ... Subsp. auriirons. 
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(IViik ite>a loimemi pidiks, i/in'e diaek anditf/iik plates and T liidgramsS : 
d Con finned from page 65 of this vein me S 
Tbb Java. C.assia, 

Popn far .names : Java Cassia, Javanese Cassia (Engl.); Diilang. 

Cassia javaaica Linn. vSp. .PI. (1753) 379. . 

Df script io'n : Roxburgh describes this Cassia as the most beaiititul 
he has ever seen. It is a medium sized tree. Its 
1? straight trunk, covered with smooth, dark L'rown 

bark, siiyjports a spreading- crown of: stiuxB’, 
horizontal branches and numerous, drooping 
t'eathery-leafed branchlets* The leaves are from 
^ inches in length. At the base of the leaf- 
stalk is a crescent-shaped stipule. Its lower half 
is narrow, the upper half is broader with a spur 
in a notch at its apex. A large leaf Is composed 
ot from 8 to li pairs of leaflets ; on the smaller 
leaves growing on the lateral dower-bearing 
branchlets there may be no more than 2 to 4 
pairs. These leaflets are 1 to 2 inches in length 
f about half that in breadth. They are all very 

.short-stalked, oblong-oval in shape and rounded 
f // or blunt at the tips. There is much variation in 

the shape of the leaflets, mostly they are blunt at 
f // the apex but in some this character is less 

(/yO, pronounced. In texture they are smooth and 

silky, the under surface being covered with a 
mat of downy hairs. They are quite glossles.s. 
Leaf fall commences in December, some of the 
leaves turn a bright yellow ; by February most 
of the branches are bare — their only ornament is 
the blackened seed pods. The soft tender green 
leaves come out in May together with chisters of 
deep pink buds. The buds are grouped in whorls 
(/ J at the end of short, lateral branchlets. These 

^ presently opening form lovely bunches of rose- 

pink flowers. In its crown of tender green leaves and flower laden 
branches the Java Cassia is indescribably beautiful. The distinct 
clusters of dowers intermingled with the foliage is a character which 
distinguishes the flowering of this Cassia from the Pink Cassia 
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flowering branches are leafless. 
Except for a few leaves at 
the extremity .they a,re cover* 
ed with a 'flow of pink and 
white blooms in which the 
individual clusters are not 
readily discernible. In Cassm 
javanka each cluster of 
flowers contains about 10 
blooms growing on long, slen- 
der stalks. At the base of 
each stalk is a leafy, dull- 
red heart-shaped bract. The 
calyx has 5 deep red sepals. The oblong petals are of 
a lively rose-pink, veined in deeper pink. They fade to 
wliite. The red bracts and sepals, the deep pink buds, 
the pink and white of the petals give the clusters a lively, 
variegated appearance. There are 10 bright yellow stamens. The 3 
lower stamens are long and prominent. They project in a double 
curve, swell out markedly in the middle and then bend inward s. They 
are crowned with large brown anthers. The anthers on the smaller 
stamens are yellow. All of them are fertile. The style is green. 

The pods grow from 15-24 inches in length ; externally they differ 
in no way from those of the Indian Laburnum {Cassia fistula). The 
only distinguishing feature is the soft sweet pulp of C, fistula. In a 
pod of the Java Cassia the space between the partitions — there are 
70 to 80 of them— is filled with a spongy mass in which there is a 
roomy cell for a flattened seed, the size of a pea, smooth and of a 
shiny brown colour. 

Flowering season : The tree flowers in May and by mid June the 
height of the flowering season is past and the ground below the tree 
is strewn with fallen petals. The seed pods ripen about Februaiy. 
This is another of the beautiful trees which, during the hot weather, 
brighten the roadsides and gardens of Bombay where it was 
introduced about the year 1910. Mr. Kemball was prominent in 
introducing it. Unfortunately the tree has not a long life. 

DisfribuHon : A native of Sumatra and Java. Planted in the 
Peninsula, in Calcutta and Bombay, very likely elsewhere. 


The Busxjk-Busuk. 

Popular names : Busuk-Biisuk, Turucop Biimi, Sibsuk (Malay 
Peninsula); Gnoo-thein (Bunn.). 

Cassia nodosa Ham. in Roxb. Hort. Beng. (1814) 31. 

The term riodosa means a node. It alludes to a character in the 
3 longer stamens of the flowers of this tree which are spherically 
thickened in the middle. The character is present in the flowers of 
some other species of the genus. 

As this Cassia, in common with the Java Cassia, is frequently 
planted on road.sides and in gardens, we give here a description 
which emphasises the points of distinction between these two trees 
which are very similar in general habit. 
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The Java Cassia (Cassia Javaniea) trees in flower at the Royal Bombay Yacht Club, 
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, Some :SEAUTiFUL IN.BUiSf\m£ES 

Cassia fiodosa grows to a larger size.- than the Java Cassia, Like 
the Java Cassia, it has a crown of spreading .branches with numerous 
drooping feathery-leaf ed branchlets. ■ The leaf is about' from 6 inches 

to a foot in- length..' ' It ..is composed or 
from 6 to 13 pairs of leaflets without an 
odd terminal ■ leaflet.- The base of the 
leaflet is o\nl but towards the apex it . 
narrows and beco.oies , almost lance-' 
shaped. The leaflets of the Java Cassia 
are blunt or rounded at the tips. .Another , 
point of distinction is the texture of the 
leaflets. Those.. of. the Java Cassia are 
glossless, slightly downy below. They 
have a silky feel. The leaflets of C. 
nodosa, when full grown, are smooth and 
leathery in texture with, a glossy iippei- 
surface. Like the Java Cassia, the 
flowers come out in big distinct 'clusters. 
These clusters, grouped along the branch- 
es in pairs or solitary, grow from the 
axils of the leaves or more usually above 
the scars of the fallen ones. The flowers 
and buds are of the same bright pink 
colour and display the same tendency to 
fade white. They are set in whcvrls at 
the end of a short branchlet. The points 
of distinction are ; The flower of C 
has a velvety calyx with green 
sepals, in C fammca the calyx Is smooth 
and the under surface of the sepals is 
deep red ; the petals of the former are 
more sharply pointed at the tips than in 
the Java Cassia; finally the leafy bracts 
at the base of the flower stalks are dis- 
tinctly heart-shaped in (T. while in nodosa they are narrow 

and lance-shaped. The flowers have 10 very unequal stamens. The 
low'er 3 are the longest, each with a distinctive globular swelling in 
the middle. These nodes in the middle of the stamens give the tree its 
name, but this chai'acter is also present in the flower's of C fa-van ka 
and in other Cassias. The pods are similar in both trees. Those 
of the Java Cassia are said to grewv longer, reaching from 18 to 24 
inches while the pods of C nodosa are from 12 to 18 inches in length. 
Floicering soason : May and June. 

Disfnbniwn : Burma, Chittagong, Malay Peninsula, Chma, 

Sumatra, Borneo. 

The Rei^ Cassia, 

Popular names : Red Cassia ; Vakal (Tam.) ; Kada komia ( Mai), 
Cassia mafginata Roxh. Hort. Beng, ( 1811) 31.---- C. Roxburfrhn DC. 
Descripiion : A rather small, round-shaped tree, growing about 
from 15 to 20 feet in height with slender, downward curving branches. 
Less robust in appearance than the Cassias previously described, the 
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Red Cassia is uncomra only beautiful at all times, particularly when in 
lull liowen The leaf is composed of from 10 to 20 pairs of leaflets . 
They are leathery, smooth above and blunt at the tips. The flowers 
appear in small single clusters growing from the axils of the leaves, 
on the young twigs of the year. There is a 
great profusion of them covering the upper 
surfaces of the drooping branches. The petals 
of the flowers are terra cotta red with fine green 
veins, deeper in tone on the under surfaces. 
The older blooms are very bright pink. The 
2 lower petals of the flower are usually the 
largest, though the flower itself is small, the 
petals not being more than half an inch in 
length. All the stamens bear anthers. The 3 
upper-most are the longest, they protrude and 
curve inwards and are crowned with dark red 
anthers. They have no swelling in the middle 
as with the stamens of C. nodosa and some of the 
other species. In the centre there are 4 much 
smaller stamens with bright red anthers and 2 lower stamens. These 
2 are the smallest. They bear yellow anthers. The sepals are salmon 
pink. There are pale green bracts af the base of the flower stalks. 
The pods are cylindrical, 8-12 inches long with transverse partitions. 

Flowering season The Red Cassia commences to flower in May 
though the height of the flowering season' is 
June when the trees are smothered with their 
little red flowers. The seed pods are ripe in 
March and April. 

Disiribuiion : The Red Cassia is a native of 
Ceylon. It was introduced in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Calcutta in 1802. It is a common 
tree in Soutli India from South Arcot to Tra- 
vancorc and in the forests of Mysore and the 
Carnatic. It is not uncommon in Bombay 
gardens. There are a number of fine specimens 
in the grounds of St. George’s Hospital 
originally planted by Lt.-Col. Dimmock. 

The Horse Cassia. 

Popular names : Horse Cassia, Pink Show- er 

Cassia grandis Linn. f. Suppl. 230. 

Descrip I ion : The Horse Cassia is common 
in Bombay. It is a small tree with deep green 
foliage. The terminal leaflets on the younger 
leaves have a coppery tinge which is very 
distinctive. 'Fhe leaves are velvety to the touch 
as they are finely hairy above and below. ■ A 
leaf contains from 10 to 20 oblong leaflets 
abruptly rounded at both ends. The flowers 
arc rose coloured ; they grow in the axils of the 
leaves in drooping racemes., There are no 
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bracts at the. base^^ of.the flower .staiks, ■'■The .pod is. 3 inches or less 
in length, compressed, .cylindrical,, smooth, and 'trans\-erse.ly w.rink1ed. 

.Ftowermg Mason : ; The ■ Horse Cassia ■ flowers In Febniary .and 
March when 'it hasl.ost its; .foliage.'- ' ■ 

^.yDisirikdion : A native of Tropical America; grown in many 
tropical countries. ^ 

Cassia muitijuga Rich. 

This is a small South American Cassia which was introduced into 
Bombay from Peradeniya, Ceylon, Its leaves contain from 20 to 25 
pairs of oblong-elliptic leaflets, hence the mtdiij a ga which 

means many pinnae or leaflets. The leaflets are a bright green above 
and very pale, almost white below. The tree bears masses of bright 
yellow flowers during August and September when it is in full leaf. 
This is the latest flo wearing Cassia. The cycle commences with the 
flowering of the Horse Cassias in February and ends with this 
species in September. 

We append here a key which will help in distinguishing the various 
species of Cassias we have described. 

A. Bracts very small falling off long before the 
flowers appear. 

1. Leaflets few, large, smooth, in distant pairs. C. fisiula, 

2. Leaflets many, hairy, in closely approximate 

pairs ... ... ... C. grandis, 

IT Bracts conspicuous persisting till the flowers 
open. 

a. Leaflets 6-14 pairs. Racemes lateral : 

1. Leaflets pointed at the tips ; smooth ... C, nodosa- 

2. Leaflets rounded at the tips, hairy belowu C. javanica. 

b. Leaflets 8~20 pairs. Racemes growing 

from the scars of the fallen leaves ... C renigera, 

c. Leaflets 10-20 pairs. Racemes growing 

in the axils of the leaves on the young 

twigs of the year ... ... C.7narginaia, 

d. Leaflets 20-25 pairs ... ... C. multi jtiga. 

The Sacred Barna. 

Popular na^nes : Barna, Barun, Bilasi, Bila, Biliana (Hind.) , Barun, 
Tikto-shak (Beng.): TailudipBunhoronda (Mechi) ; Purbong (Lepcha) ; 
Barna, Barnahi (Pb., Raj.) ; Bela, Bel (C.P.); Vayavarna, Bhatavarna, 
Hadavarna, Kumla, Waruna, Kar van (Bomb.) ; Kumla, Karwan (Mar.); 
Maralingam, Marvilinga, Narvala (Tam.) ; Nirvala, Vitusi (Kan., 
Mai.) ; Uskia, Usiki Manu, Ulimidi, Telia ulimidi, 

Tellavule (Tel.) ; Nirujani (Coorg) ; Kadet, Katat (Biirm.); Vanina, 
Asmarighna (Sans.); Roxburgh says that it is the Tikta-shaka of 
Sanskrit writers. 

Crataeva Nurvala Ham. in Trans. Linn. Soc. XV (1827) 121. — C. 
rdigiosa ^ Forst. var, Nurvala Hook. f. & Th. in Hook. f. FI. Brit. 

^ Our plant has bten known under the name of C.religiosaiQx 
time. This, however, is a Polynesian tree and totally different from the Indc- 
Malayan plant which has to be called C. Nurvala Ham. 
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India I, 172. {Capparida£em or Caper, family). {Cratmm after 
Cratevas, an obscure writer on medicinal plants, not at the time of 
Hippocrates, but at the beginning of the first century b.g., since he 
named a plant after Mithridates. Nnrvala is an Indian vernacular 

"name.)';,' ■ ' 

: The Sacred Barna is a small tree with a much 
branched head of glossy foliage ; its leaves clustering mainly towards 
* . the ends of the branches. The tree sheds its leaves 

^ during the cold weather. The leaf is trifoliate. 
It is composed of 3 leaflets growing on a long 
j slender stalk which may be from an inch and a 
half to 3 inches in length. The leaflets are 
from 2-6'' long. Their shape varies from oval to 
\\ lance-shaped or they taper to a fine point. They are 
covered with a net work of veins, 
smooth on both surfaces, glossy 
above and pale, almost white 
below. The yoiing leaves appear 
/XA with or sometimes before the 

/\\\'\ \ flowers. The tree is very hand« 

' / /U' / some when profuse in bloom. The 

1 /\l \\\ flowers grow in dense greenish- 

y ] 1 \ i Ml \ M white clusters at the ends of the 

/j\ f / \'W\ k ' branches. Each cluster is borne 

J ' upon a sturdy stalk. The sepals 

/A y \ f \\ flower are small, oval and 

-/•/ ' * pointed at the apex. They are 

i/x ^ \ ^ green when young ; fading to pale 

]p \ yellow. The white petals 

also fade to yellow. They measure 
1 by g inch. There is a very narrow A 

claw petal -J inch in length. A bunch 'h 

of long, thread-like spreading stamens \ 

protrude from the flower. They are 1 

much longer than the petals and purple n ^ 

or white when young, lilac when old. / \ \ t 

The Sacred Barna is one of a class of \ / / //^ 

plants which is called gynophoroiis, 
which means that it bears its ovary at jj 
the end of a long stalk. The gynophore I 
in the tDresent species appears like a jl 
lilac thread 2 inches long with the swol- ll 
len ovary at the tip. When the petals 

fall away the thread-like gynophore \\ | A 

remains ; it thickens and bears a glo- | ^ M 

bular woody fruit which contains 
numerous brown, nearly smooth seeds. 

Distribution : Throughout most parts / 7 \\ 

of India and Burma, wild or cultivated. 11 \|\ 

Often found along streams, but some- Q i 

times occurs almost gregariously on 
dry, deep boulder formations . in the 
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sub-Himalayan tract from , the ■ Ravi eastwards. A favourite tree 
near temples and tombs. It is a common tree in Bombay where 
it is known as the ‘ Wai-waniab 

LeaNsJieddm^. Fio^vering md Fr^ The tree- is' leafless in 

the cold season, the new leaves appearing in February and March. 
The handsome lax-clustered flowers, white, turning yellowish or pale 
pink, having numerous prominent stamens with purple filaments, 
appear in March-May (December- April in southern India ?), and the 
fruit, a hard-rinded many seeded berry, 1-2 inches in diameter, 
ripens in the rains (about August in northern India). The seeds are 
about I inch in diameter, somewhat compressed, helicoid-renifonn 
or irregularly circular, dark brown ; testa hard but splitting readily 
along a suture round the seed. 

Garde7img : Although often found in moist shady places the tree is 
more a light demand er than a shade-bearer. It is partial to loose deep 
alluvial soil near streams, while its long taproot enables it to grow 
on deep boulder formations where water is at some depth. It is 
sensitive to frost, at all events in its early stages. It produces 
root-suckers freely. 

Two conditions favourable for natural reproduction are bare 
ground and sufficient moisture. Seed scattered in grass or among 
weeds both on moist and on dry ground, or in dry situations on bare 
soil, persistently failed to germinate, while if scattered on moist bare 
ground it germinated both in the open and under dense shade, 
though in the latter case the shade soon killed off the seedlings. 

vSeed should be sown at the time of ripening, in the rains, on deep 
loose soil kept sufficiently watered, or in deep pots or boxes, and 
transplanted during the following rains. The seed may not germin- 
ate, even if kept regularly watered, until about May or June of the 
year after sowing, in which case the plants will be ready for 
transplanting about August or early September; they are then 
ordinarily about 3-6 inches high. Owing to the long taproot care is 
necessary in transplanting. 

Uses: Wood yellowish white, when old, turning light brown, 
moderately hard, even-grained. Used for drums, models, writing- 
boards, combs, and in turnery. In Trichinopoly it is also used for 
making planks and as firewood. 

Medical uses: The bark is demulcent, antipyretic, sedative, 
alterative, and tonic ; and the fresh leaves and root-bark are rube- 
facient. 

The bark is useful in some cases of urinary complaints and fever, 
and in some mild forms of skin diseases in which sarsaparilla is 
generally resorted to. It also relieves vomiting and other symptoms 
of gastric irritation. The fresh leaves and root-bark, particularly the 
former, are very efficacious in all the affections in which mustard 
poultice is indicated. 

“ Bruised well with a little vinegar, lime-juice or hot water and 
applied to the skin in the form of a poultice or paste, the fresh leaves 
of C. religiosa {C. Nurvaia) act as a rubefacient and vesicant so 
efficiently that I do not hesitate in saying that they are not only much 
superior to the mustard seeds in this country, but also quite equal, if 
not superior, to the flour of that drug imported from Europe. From 
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5 to 10 or 15 minutes is the time' required for them. to produce their 
full effect as a ruhefacient, and if kept longer than this in contact 
with the skin they begin to act as a vesicant. The existence of one 
or two plants of C. reiigma {CY in each Hospital and 

Dispensary will certainly save them from the cost of the supply of 
.Europe .mustard for external use. 

“ The fresh root-bark of this plant is also a very good rubefacient 
and vesicant, but it is rather too dear and not procurable in large 
quantities. The bark of the stem is very thick (from 1 to 2 inches 
when fresh, and from | to 1 inch when dry), greenish brown on the 
outer side, and grey or pale white internally and on the inner side, 
and almost tasteless and odourless. It is one of those barks which 
can easily be reduced to a coarse powder immediately after its 
removal from the stem ’k (Moodeen Sheriff). 

The bark of the stem and root of this plant constitute the principal 
medicine of the Hindoo Pharmacopoeia for calculus affections. It is 
said to promote the appetite, decrease the secretion of the bile, act 
as laxative and remove disorders of the urinary organs. 

In Bombay, the leaves are used as a remedy for swelling of the 
feet, and a burning sensation in the soles of the feet. The leaf-juice 
is given in rheumatism in the Konkan, in doses of | to 3 tolas, 
mixed with coconut juice and Ghi, In caries of the bones of the 
nose, the leaf is smoked and the smoke exhaled through the nose. 
The bark and the leaf pounded and tied in a cloth are used as a 
fomentation in rheumatism. 



THE PIG-TAILED MACAQUES {MAC AC A NEMESTRINA). 


BY 

R. 1 . POCOCK, F.R.S. 

Temporary Assistatit in the Zoological Department 
of the British Museum, 

In his volume on the Mammalia of British rndia, pp. 18-21, 
Blanford described two species of these Macaques as members of 
the Fauna, the first, Macacus leoninus] inhabiting Arakan and 
Upper Burma, the second, M. nemesirinus , Tenasserim. But owing, 
in a measure, to lack of material, he seems to have had no first- 
hand knowledge of these monkeys and his descriptions of them 
contain many errors due to a variety of causes into which it is 
needless to inquireP 

The typical Pig-tailed Macaque (M. nemestrina)^ which is common 
in the animal trade and is a familiar exhibit in most menageries, 
is found in Borneo, Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, but does 
not extend so far north as Tenasserim; arid since it is not known 
to occur in any part of British India, it is only incidentally con- 
cerned in the subject-matter of this paper. Great diversity of 
opinion exists with regard to the Pig-tails which replace it in 
1 'enasserim, Siam and Burma; and much confusion over their names 
and characters has arisen mainly from erroneous identifications 
made more than half a century ago. These arc explained in the 
I'ollowing attempt to straighten the synonymy and define the races 
which appear to me to be distinguishable. 

By way of preface it must be stated that I agree with Mr. Boden 
Kloss in thinking that all the different kinds of Pig-tails, ranging 
from Upper Burma to Borneo, that have been named and described, 
belong to one species, Macaca nemestrina, a name given by 
l^inmeus in ? to an example from Sumatra. 

Of the British Burmese Pig-tails the first to be described and 
named was leonhius. This name w'as given by Blyth in 1863 to 
an adult male sent to him with a young specimen from Northern 


' 'Fhe skull, alleged by Blanford to be that of a very old 9 of A/, nemestrina, 
obtained by Bingham on the Thoungyeen River, Tenasserim, is the skull of a 
very old d the Stump-tailed Monkey, M, speciosa, which Blanford called 
arctoides ; and the skull from Mergui, presented by Dr. Oldham to the British 
Museum, which Blanford also assigned to M, nemestrina, is the skull of an 
adult d of the Crab-eating Monkey, M, if us, which Blanford called cynomolgus. 


1 

! 
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Arakan by Sir A. P. Pha3Te. The name 

inadmissible because it had been previously and very appropriate!} 
applied to the Travancore species, the so-called Waiideroo, M. 
silenus. Yi ever thcAess, I eoriiniis was used for this monkey by all 
writers on the Indian fauna until 1912, when Elliot set it aside and 
rig-htly substituted the inapplicable name andamanensis. 

This name, andamanensis, was gfiven in 1869 to a female Pig-tail 
received at the Zoological Gardens and stated to have come from 
Port Blair in the Andamans, its author, Bartlett, not unnaturally 
supposing the Andamans to be its natural home. But in the follow- 
ing year {Proc. ZooL Soc. 1870, p. 220), Capt. F. Hamilton wrote 
to say that there are no indigenous monkeys in those islands and 
that the specimen had been imported, with several others, some 
years previously from the adjoining mainland of Burma. He did 
not say whether it came from the northern or eastern mainland. P 
It might have come from either. 

In 1906 two new names for British Burmese Pig-tails were intro- 
duced by Miller. One^ Macaca adiista, was given to some speci- 
mens from Champang and Red Point in Tenasserim; the other, 
M. insulmia, to examples from Chance Island in the Mergui Archi- 
pelago. To Miller belongs the credit of being the first author to 
show that the Tenasserim Pig-tail is quite distinct from the more 
southern ionn nemestrina.'^ But curiously enough his paper con- 
tains no reference to the extensive literature relating to leoninus. 

Finally, in 1919 Boden Kloss gave the name indochinerisis to some 
specimens from Klong Menao and Lat Bua Kao in Eastern Siam. 
In the same paper he stated that he had seen from Trang, in 
Peninsular Siam, two male specimens of the Pig*-tail, of which one 
had all the characters of typical nemestrina, found at Selangore, 
Perak and other places in the Malay Peninsula, whereas the other 
approached in colour the Tenasserim form named a-dusta by Miller. 
From this he inferred that Trang indicated roughly the latitude 
where the northern and southern types of this monkey blend. 
Furthermore, he summarised his conclusions® regarding the races 
of Pig-tailed Macaques, based partly on Miller’s paper and partly 
on his own observations, in a tabular key setting forth thefr 
differences. This I venture to abridge. 

1. Muzzle elongated; back blackened ... nemestrina. 

2. Muzzle modified, tapering; back only 

slightly blackened in the middle line; 
annulations of hair conspicuous and 
markedly present over a larger area 
of the body. 


' He spoke of the island of which Port Blair is the capital as “Ross Island”. 
I cannot ascertain the authority for this, Ross Island being one of the Mergui 
group, where these monkeys are probably indigenous. His information regarding 
the monkey was extracted from a private letter and there has perhaps been 
sorne confusion about the locality of the specimen. 

“It may be noted that the characters Stanford ascribed to the Tenasserim 
monkey were derived from this southern type. 

Mt is significant that he omitted to consider the form from Chance Island, 
Mergui, named insulana by Miller, 
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a, vShouldcrs bright russet [ex 

Miller] ,, adusta^ 

h. Shoulders ting'ed with dull rus- 
set ... ... ... ... ... mdochinetm 

3. Muzzle much reduced and shortened, 
face more vertical ; more annulations 
in the fur; mid-line of back scarcely 
blackened ... ... ... ... andamanensis 

i^ — leonina). 

Setting aside neinestrina which is distinguished by its compara- 
tively immense jaws, browner general colour, with a blackish back, 
and typically less conspicuously annulated hair, Kioss’s analysis 
shows that the differences in coloration between adust a, indochi- 
nensis and andamanensis are comparatively trivial. For reasons 
given below, I consider them to be inconstant and of no systematic 
value. As regards the skull-characters by which Kloss separated 
andamanensis from adiista and mdochinensis , they too have no 
value because they were derived from figures, published by Ander- 
son, of a skull taken from a Pig-tailed Macaque, which, as stated 
below% is quite distinct in colouring from andamanensis as repre- 
sented by Bartlett’s type of that monkey and by Blyth’s type of 
leonina. It was from an examination of the skin of the latter, in 
tile Calcutta Museum, that Kloss drew up his description of the 
colours of andamanensis. This specimen was also seen and 
described by Anderson in 1881 and by Elliot in 1912. It is, indeed, 
abundantly clear from Blyth’s original description of leonina that 
this male from Northern Arakan*closely resembled the Tenasserim 
and Siamese forms described later as adusta, insulana and 
indochinensis. 

The British Museum contains a good number of specimens of 
these British Burmese and Siamese Pig-tails, including the type of 
andamanensis, a co-type of indochinensis, iis wo\\ as others from 
Eastern Siam, several from Tenasserim and the Mergui Islands, 
whence the types of adusta and insulana, came, and one from Upper 
Burma. No two of the skins are alike, even from the same locality, 
as the following account of them shows. 

The type of andamanensis , which has never been properly 
described, is uniformly annulated from the crown, which is not 
darkened, over the shoulders to the middle of the back with 
ochraceous buif and blackish grey, giving a yellowish olive hue, 
rather brighter and yellower on the shoulders, where the hair is 
long and .somewhat mane-like. On the hind-back and loins the 
annulations become more obscure, the pelage here being darker 
olive, a little intensified in the middle line. The upper side of 
the tail is black and contrasted with the back. The arms are 
olive grey outside and annulated to the hands. The legs outside 
are very much the same hue but without annulations. The sides 
of the forehead and cheeks are grey, with the tips of the full 
whiskers duskier and annulated. The under side of body and 
the inside of arms and legs are greyish white. 

This specimen, as recorded above, came from Port Blair in the 
Andamans. But there is nothing in its coloration to preclude 
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the idea that it is ilic iVaiiale of the form described as leonhius^ by 
Blyth. It is net, iimvever, cjLiite like the male which Biyth described 
as” havini>' the crown inruscale, the general colour grizzled l.)rown, 
the hairs being annulated dusky and fulvous, with the long mane 
on the, sh(ud(iers strongly tinged'with golden ferruginous, the middle 
of the. back behind the shoulders darker and the tail black above 
with a reddish tip. This description was taken from the specimen 
when fresh; and since the type of andamanensis was presented to 
the Britisli Museum in 1871 and not unstuffed and removed front 
the gallery till 1909, it is no doubt somewhat faded and duller in 
colour than when it was alive, 

Anderson described an adult $ he shot just to the south, of 
Bliamo in Upper Burma as resembling Blyth ’s type but without any 
darkening of the crown and with the tail yellowish brown. The 
only example I have seen from Upper Burma is a very old ? 
collected for the Mammal Survey by G. C. Shortridge at Hkamti 
in Upper Chindwnn, 500^ on July 26. It is very different from 
the female described by Anderson, being much redder, although 
the two localities are alike in the valley of the Irawady and less 
than 250 miles apart. The general colour is a uniform huffish 
brown, redder in patches; the head is obscurely annulated but the 
rest of the pelage lacks the annulation characteristic of these 
Macaques. The coat, however, is long and shabby, suggesting 
the imminence of the moult which probably occurs in July, as it does 
in the common Rhesus Monkey (M. nndatta). This may account 
for the absence of annulation on the hairs of the body and their 
faintness on the head. 

From Tenasserim, whence the specimens of ad us fa came, the 
British Museum has an adult d , shot in November, an adult 9 
and her young one, shot on December 29, and a half grown female, 
shot on December 13, all collected at Bankachon for the Survey by 
G. C. Shortridge. 

In the adult male the crown is only slightly darker than the 
nape. The hairs of the upper side are everywhere annulated with 
yellowish huff and brown, their bases being yellowish on the shoul- 
ders, where they are longer, grey on the back. I'hc general tint 
'is rather rich yellowish brown on the fore part, greyer and more 
olive behind, with the middle line of the back darker and tinged 
with greyish black, passing into the blackness of the upper side 
of the tail. The buttocks are markedly grey and sharply contrasted 
with the. duskier hue of the back. The arms outside are much 
greyer than the shoulders, with the hairs annulated with huffish 
grey to the hands. The leg is greyish brown and indistinctly 
annulated. The cheeks and temples are mostly grey, with the hairs 
of the whiskers apically annulated with fuscous^ The throat, 
chest and inside of the limbs are also grey, but the fore part of the 
abdomen and the lower arm are speckled with annulations. 

This specimen differs apparently from the type of adusta in lack- 
ing the bright russet hue of the neck, shoulders and fore-back, 
the blackness of the crown and the light ochraceoiis buff of the 
buttocks. But I regard these merely as individual differences; and 
this view is supported by the colour of the adult female from Banka- 
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<'hon, the hairs ol' which are annulated orange and grey, the orange 
predominating, the whole dorsal area, except the hind-back and 
loins, which are duller and darkened in the middle line, being very 
brightl)- coloured, russet. The arms below the elbows are greyer 
than the shoulders i)Ut annulated; the legs outside are greyish 
brown and only indistinctly annulated. 

I'he hair grown female from Bankachon is not nearly so "‘russet” 
as the adult, the annulations being yellower; but the arms are as 
bright aiid as afuiulated as the shoulders. The still younger speci- 
men is tolerably well coloured, annulated huffish yellow and brown. 
The youngest of all, newly born, is pallid huffish grey, without 
annulations. 

If we set aside the youngest specimen, which has not moulted 
its “baby” coat, the rest of the specimens from Bankachon attest 
considerable individual variation in colour in the same locality, 

.\ sLibaduIt d from Sullivan’s Island, Mergui Archipelago, col- 
kH't.ed for the Survey on February 31 by C. Primrose, is darker on 
the crown than the adult male from Bankachon and browner, not so 
bright on the itape and shoulders, but the buttocks are yellower 
.and tlie arms exhibit brightish yellow annulation, almost lemon on 
the hands ; the legs, both outside and inside are darker, and there 
is no annulation on the abdomen. 

Before these Bankachon and Sullivan Island specimens are set 
aside, their likeness, or otherwise, to the specimens Miller described 
from localities near at hand in Tenasserim and the Mergui Archi- 
pelago, giving them full specific status as Macaca adust a and Macaca 
msidana respectively, must be considered. About cidusta from 
Champang something has already been said; and since it must be 
presumed that the Bankachon specimens are representatives of the 
same race, their considerable variability in colour, both general and 
in detail, shows that no great reliance can be placed upon such 
characters as the difference between red yellow and buff or black, 
brown and dark annulations in the hairs, or even between the 
presence and absence of annulations in certain parts. The Chance 
Island specimens, according to Miller, differ from adiista, the main- 
land form, in having the hair on the shoulders noticeably longer 
than on the back, the chest and belly more heavily grizzled and the 
hands and the feet noticeably darker than the arms and legs. 
But since the male from Bankachon has the hair on the shoulders 
noticeably longer than on the back, this feature is not distinctive 
of the insular form. The example described above from Sullivan’s 
Island differs in details from those from Chance Island and from 
the specimens from Champang and Bankachon on the mainland ; 
but it does not difl'er more from the Bankachon specimens than they 
differ from each other. I cannot, indeed, find a single .reliable 
character to distinguish these Tenasserim and Mergui Pig-tails 
from Blyth’s Arakan specimen. By describing the shoulders of 
this specimen as “golden ferruginous’", Blyth, I imagine, intended 
to convey the idea that they were the same colour that Miller 
assigned to adusta, namely “russet”. 

Precisely similar individual variations in colour are exhibited by 
the Siamese specimens in the British Museum. 
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An adult $ shot at Klong Meiiao in, S.-E. Siam, in January, 
and assig-ned bv C. B. Kloss to mdochinensis , is greyish olive brown 
in general hue, with no bright yellow or red tint anywhere, the 
unnulations, although traceable, being indistinct; the middle line 
of the back is slightly darkened and the hair below the buttocks is 
whitish. ' ; 

Another aduU $ to Klong* Tundai, Tongha, December 21, is 
much brigliler. The annulations are not sharply defined but the 
shoulders" are bright ochraceous buff, there is more black pigment on 
the lumbar area, the whiskers are yellower, not so grey, the hair 
on the buttocks is buffy and the hands and fore-arm are clearly 
annulated pale greyish yellow. This specimen approaches in bright- 
ness of colour the adult $ from Bankachon but is not quite so 
russet and in poorer coat. Its coloration also recalls that of the 
$ tom Hkamti in Upper Ghindwin. 

A female from Pak Jong in Eastern Siam (December 4), also 
assigned by Kloss to indochinensis, is brighter in tint than the 
female from Klong Menao, the shoulders and nape being compara- 
tively rich ruddy yellowish buff with better defined annulations ; 
the lumbar region and loins are darker, especially in the middle 
line, much as in the adult male from Bankachon and the buttocks 
are buffy. It is nearly intermediate in tint between the Klong 
Menao and Tongha specimens. 

Finally, an adult male from Selok Poh in Panjang (January 22) is 
very like the Bankachon male but with more vivid annulations and 
more reddish yellow, “russet”, on the shoulders, the lumbar region 
a little paler, the buttocks not so grey, more buffy, the whiskers 
whiter, with the tips of the hairs less pigmented. 

Reference to Kloss' s key to the races oi nemestrina quoted above 
shows that he distinguished indochinensis horn adusta by being 
duller russet on the shoulders ; but, as the available specimens .show, 
this difference of tint is of no systematic importance. 

I have described these Burmese and Siamese Pig-tails in some 
detail to show the impossibility of dividing them into races by the 
characters employed by Miller and Kloss. If these characters are 
to be trusted the male and female from Bankachon are distinguish- 
able forms. It is unnecessary to add anything further in justifica- 
tion of the following synonymy which embraces the names that 
have been applied to the Pig-tails ranging from Arakan and Upper 
Burma to Tenasserim and the adjoining districts of Siam. 

The Pig-t ailed Macaque of British Burma 
Subsp. andamanensis , Bartlett. 

Iniiu's nemestrinus (?) Blyth, Journ, As. Soc. Bengal, xiii, 
p. 473, 1844. Adult male (type) and young from North Arakan. 

Inuus arctoides{?) Blyth, journ. Ts. Soc. Bengal, xvi, p. 731, 
1847. Alternative identification of the same specimen. 

Macactis leonhms, Blyth, Cat. Mamm. Miis. Asiat. Soc., p. 7, 
1863. New name, but preoccupied, for, the same specimens. 
Blyth, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, xHv, p. 2, 1875 {Inuus). Anderson, 
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Cat, Mamui. Ind, Mas., Calc, ly p. i88i. Description of 

Blyth's type. 

Macaciis andamaneusisy Bartlett,; and Water, viii, p. 57, 

1869. Sclater, Froc, ZooL 5oc. 18^, p. 467 (woodcut $). Elliot, 
Rev. Primates, n, p. 2oSy 1912 {Pitheciis). Description of Blyth’s 
type of /eon/// a.*?. KIoss, /onm. Nat, Hist. Soc. Siam, iiiy pp. 343’- 
344, 1919. Description of Blyth’s type of 

Maca.ca- adusta. Miller, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., xxix, p. 559, 1906. 
Specimens from Tenasserim. Elliot, Primates, ii, p. 206, 1912 
{Pithecus). Description of Miller’s type. 

Macaca ms ulan^^ Miller, Proc. U.S. Nat, Mus., xxix, p. 560, 
1906. Specimens from Chance Island, Mergui Archipelago. Elliot, 
Rev. Primates, li, p. 207, 1912 {Pitheciis). Description of Miller’s 
type. 

Macaca nemestrina indochinensis , KlosSy Joimi. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
.Siam, iii, p. 343, 1919. Specimens from Eastern Siam. 

Locality of type : Port Blair, introduced from Burma. 

Distribution: Arakan and Upper Burma to Tenasserim, includ- 
ing the Mergui Archipelago, and the adjoining districts of Siam. 

Description: General colour comparatively pale with an indi- 
vidual tendency to erythrism, ranging from greyish olive to huffy 
yellow, russet or golden ferruginous, these tints being especially 
noticeable on the long hairs of the shoulders which are brighter 
than the back, the lumbar and sacral regions being duskier especially 
in the middle line but never so black as the upper side of the tail, 
the blackness of which is sharply contrasted. The hairs of the 
upper side typically profusely annulated with alternating pale 
bands of buff or yellow or russet and dark bands of brown or 
black, but their distinctness varies. The annulation is less con- 
spicuous on the back and hind legs than on the shoulders and arms 
and may be quite inconspicuous, especially in the old coat. Crown 
the same colour as the neck or darker. Cheeks greyish or buffy, 
the hairs of the long fringe apically annulate to a varying degree. 
Under side greyish white with some darker annulations sometimes 
on the abdomen and inside of the limbs. Buttocks grey or bully, 
sometimes indistinctly annulated, sometimes sharply contrasted with 
the back. Usually there is a whitish fringe projecting from the 
lower side of the base of the tail on each side. 

This race differs from typical nemestrina in being paler and less 
brown in hue, in the absence of blackish brown unannulated hairs 
over the greater part of the lumbar and sacral regions which are 
noticeably paler than the upper side of the tail in the more profuse 
and widely distributed annulations of the hairs of the dorsal area 
and the paler crown. 

The skull also differs in having weaker, less produced jaws, the 
elongation of the jaws and their greater expansion anteriorly in 
nemestrina being correlated with the larger size of the canine teeth 
of the males. 

The weights and measurements of some specimens of this race 
of macaques and some dimensions of their skulls are included in 
the tables at the end of this paper. 
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i)Ksi RiinioN OF A New Race of Piotailed Macaque. 

Froiii ilu* sviu>n\niv of the race just described I have excluded 
references to a l^i^-tailed Macaque which since 1870 has been cited 
as ieiniifnis or undanuincusis and regarded as belonging to the same 
type uf monkey as the male from Arakan Blyth described as 
liunuHus. Bivth was partly responsible for this. When he visited 
the London ’Zoological Gardens in 1870, Sclater showed him a 
magnificent full grown male Pig-tail which had recently been received 
through the animal trade. Its locality was unknown ; but Blyth 
at once pronounced it to be leouinus ; and under that name it was 
entered. Sclater published a , coloured plate of it by Wolf in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society, and declared it to be the 
male of the female Pig-tail which had been received the year before 
from Port Blair and named iindanianensis by Bartlett. BlytlPs and 
Sclater's identifications luive been unreservedly accepted, although 
Blyth ’s hasty opinion was given without the possibility of close 
examination of tlu‘ specimen or of comparison of it with his type 
of leoidnus in Calcutta, and Sclaterks view involved tlie conclusion 
that the sexes of this Macaque dilfer profoundly in colour, although 
in other species of the genus the males and females are alike in 
that respect. In addition to the figure of the very dark male above 
referred to, in the foreground, Wolf depicted the comparatively pale 
type of (uidaniauetisis in the background. Blanford reproduced, as 
a woodcut, the figure of the male to represent Macacus leoninus ; 
and Elliot reproduced the whole plate in colour to illustrate the 
vhiivactcrs his PitliecHs andamanerisis. 

Neither of the monkeys in question lived more than a year or 
two in the Zoological Gardens and both when they died were luckily 
sent to the British Museum where they were examined independently 
by Anderson and Blanford. They are strikingly different; and the 
male differs equally strikingly from the Arakan male described by 
Blyth. 

So far as I am aware, Anderson was the only author who saw 
and described as Uoninus both these males; but he did not state 
that his de.scription of 1898 was taken from the Zoological Society’s 
specimen; nor when he described Blyth’s type in 1881 did he com- 
ment on the marked differences, which can hardly have escaped 
him, between the two. No author but Kloss seems to have been 
puzzled by the discrepancies contained in Anderson’s two accounts. 

Needless to say, there is no evidence that the Zoological Society’s 
specimen came from Arakan, although the skin is thus labelled. 
It may have done so; but it may equally well have come, as I 
susptxn, from some other part of northern Burma or from north- 
eastcu-n India, At all events no specimen like it has been met with 
in Siam, the Malay Peninsula or the Sunda Islands where tolerably 
extensive collections of monkeys have been made. Only one other 
specimen resembling it has been described, namely, one stated by 
Elliot to have been living in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens at 
the time when he was compiling subject-matter for his Review of 
the Primates. It is a pity he did not ascertain on the spot the 
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locality and history of this specimen; but he g-ave a description of 
it wiiich a})piies very closely to the example recorded above. 

The name I propose to give to this monkey and the bibliography 
relating to it are as follows: — 

vStibsp. h/y/ 7 n’d nov. 

Mlicucus leonhiiis, Sclater, Proc. ZooL Soc. , 1870, p. 663, pi. 
xxxv. Adult male, from unknown locality, exhibited in the Zoolo- 
gical (iardens, London, and identified by Blyth as his leoninns. 
Anderson, Zoo/. Res, Yiinnan., 1878, p. 52. Description of skin 
and skull of Zoological Society’s specimen, which was sent to 
British Museum in 1872, Blanford, Faun, Brit, India, Marnm., 
1891, p. 1 8. Male specimen with fig*, copied from Sclater. Not 
leanhiHs Blyth, 1863. 

Piiheciis audanninensis, EWioty Rev. Primates, ii, 1912, p. 208, 
In part only, pi. of d, copied from Sclater and description of 
living* specimen, from unstated locality, exhibited in Zoological 
(hardens, Calcutta. 

Macaca ncmestrina andamanensis, Kloss, ]ourn. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
Siam, hi, 1919, p. 344. Skull only, its characters taken from 
Anderson’s fig*, of skull of Zoological Society’s specimen. Not 
audamanensis Bartlett, 1869. 

Type. — The adult d figured by Sclater in 1870, B.M. No. (?) 

Distribution. — Unknown. 

Description of type: General colour very dark, the hairs dis- 
tinctly annulated everywhere except on the lumbar and sacral areas 
and parts of the lower side and of the limbs. 

Crown mostly black, its hairs dark reddish browm at the base, 
broadly black at the tip. Hairs of the nape and shoulders long, 
especially of the shoulders and fore back, conspicuously annulated 
with orange red and black. On the lumbar and sacral regions the 
anriLilations disappear, the distal part of the hairs being black and 
their bases dark brown, at least over the lumbar region, towards 
the rump the bases become greyish white, but wdicn the hairs are 
not disarranged these areas are mainly black, showing no contrast 
with the black tint of the tail. At the root of the tail on each 
side is a tuft of white hairs continuous with the shorter white hairs 
of its under side ; the buttocks beneath the callosities are also white. 
Arms externally paler than the shoulders, the hairs conspicuously 
annulated black and buif to the hands; internally the hairs arc pale 
])rownish to the elbow, but annulated from the elbow to the wrist. 
Legs darkish olive externally, the hairs annulated yellowish and 
deep greyish brown; foot blackish brown, the hairs not annulated; 
inside of hind legs brownish on the thigh, dark greyish brown and 
indistinctly annulated below the knee. Cheeks mostly dusky grey, 
annulated with greyish bujf, but the crest in front of" the ear dark, 
the apical annulations black. Throat grey, the hairs with paler and 
darker -annulations. Chest and fore part of abdomen conspicuously 
annulated with yellowish and dark grey; hinder part of abdomen 

^ Named in honour of the distinguished zoologist, Edward Blyth, to whom 
so much of our knowledge of Indian Mammals was due. 
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l)ro\vni.sh not aiinulatcd, like the inner side of the thigfhs and upper 

arm. 

In the blackish colouring of the crown and of the lumbar and 
sacral regions, the absence of annulations on the latter areas and 
the identity in tint between them and the upper side of the tail, 
this skin resembles typical rieniestrina; but differs in the more pro- 
fuse and conspicuous annulation of the nape and shoulders, the 
whiteness of the buttocks and of the fringe at the base of the tail, 
the grey hue and annulation of the hairs of the throat and chest 
and the generally darker under side. 

It is strikingly different in its dark coloration from all the examples 
I assign to andam a nen^if 5/ although resembling typical examples of 
that race in the annulation of the hairs of the shoulders, the white 
or whitish fringe at the base of the tail and a few other points. 

Anderson figured and described the skull of this specimen and 
published many measurements of it in 1878; but did not give its 
history. The information he supplied regarding it was used by 
Kloss, in conjunction with the colour-characters of Blyth’s type of 
leonimis, to differentiate andamanensis from adusta and indochinen- 
sis. 

The skull is that of an exceedingly well developed and oldish 
specimen. It differs strikingly from adult skulls of typical nemtev- 
trina in the shortness of its jaws, comparatively small canine teeth, 
elevated, massive, wide brow-ridges, nearly vertical orbits, wide 
iiygomata and mastoids, the coalescence of the temporal ridges over 
the parietals and uptilted occiput., 

It is clearly more like the skulls of andamanensis , especially in 
the shortness of its jaws. I have only seen two male skulls of this 
race, one from Selok Poh in Eastern Siam, the other from Sullivan’s 
Island, Mergui, Neither is quite fully developed ; but both show 
certain likenesses to the skull oi hlythu. For example, in the Selok 
Poh skull the temporal ridges noticeably converge on the parietals 
where they are only 7 mm. apart as compared with 20 mm. on the 
frontals ; but this skull has the depressed occipital plane, back- 
wardly inclined orbits and low brow-ridges of typical nemestrina. 
The Sullivan Island skull, on the contrary, which is a little younger, 
has the orbits less inclined backwards and the occiput more uptilted. 
This skull, I imagine, might have acquired all the peculiarities of 
the skull of hlythii, if the animal had lived another ten years or so 
under conditions favourable to its development. There is one other 
point. In the lower jaw of the skull of hlythii the coronoid process 
and condyle are separated by a much narrower space than in any 
skulls of nemestrina or andamanensis I have seen. And it is 
necessary perhaps to add that the skull and skeleton of this monkey 
show no evidence of deterioration from .captivity. The animal was 
evidently captured when full-grown, and it lived only a very short 
time in the London Gardens. 

In the following table are recorded the weights and principal 
dimensions of examples of typical nemestrina and of andamanensis 
taken in the ffesh. The only known example of hlythii was not 
measured in the ffesh; but Ander'son, who probably measured the 
skeleton, gave the following dimensions: head and body i ft. ii ins,, 
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tall 8 itLs. ; total 2 ft. 7 IiiSm practically the same as the male 
from Bankachoo hi the following table. 


, Locality and Sex ’ ' 

Head and 
Body 

^ Tail 

Total 

Weight 
in lbs. 

Name 

Sarawak, Borneo, 


2' 


91 " 

2' 9A" 

|. 

nemesirina. 

Tarussan Bay, Sumatra,;^ ad. 

i' 

fir 

8^" 

2' 81" 

I" 30 

, ' j j 

'Kateman River, ,, 

c? dd. 

, r 

91" 

71" 

2' Sf" 

.27 „ 


Perak, Malay Pen., 


T' 

lOf" 

9" 

2' 7|" 


> » 

Selangor, ,, ,, 

dad. 

r 

10" 

y-y 

2' SJ" 

25 


Pahang, ,, , 

Ead 

1 ' 

G" 


2' 61" 


,, ■ 

Lat Bua Kao, B. Siam, ad 

r 

9" 

10 " 

r 7" 


andmnanensis 

Selok Poh, Panjang, , 

, , d ad. 

r 

IQd" 

6i" 

r 5i" 



Champang, 

Tenasserim, 

>)» d ^d 

V 

my 

9r 

2' 7f" 


> r '■ 

Bankachon, ,, , 

f.?ad. 

r 

11" 


2' 61" 

18 

> > 

Chance Island, Mergui, J ad. 



■■ " i 

1 

r 4|" 


■■ 

Sullivan’s Island, ,, , 

subad. 

Tarussan Bay, Sumatra, $ ad 

y 

y 

9" 

7r 

;■■ ■ 

7" 

8r' 

2' 4" 
2' 4" 

16 

nemesirina. 

Tampanula River, ,, 

.?ad. 

y 


8 §" 

V 3f 

lOi 

J » 

Tongha, E. Siam, 

2 ad. 

y 

sr 

71 " 

V 1" 


andamanensis 

Bankachon, Tenasserim, 5 ad. 

y 

w 

5f " 

2' 0 §" 

m. 

ii 

Hkamti, Upper 

Chindwin, § old 

y 


7r 

2' 1" 


" 


NotesS on the table . — The adult male nemestrina from 
Sarawak was collected by the late H. C. Robinson at 
Sarabas. The examples from Sumatra were recorded by 
Miller and those from the Malay Peninsula and E. Siam by 
Messrs. Robinson and Kloss. The male from Lat Bua Kao is the 
type of indochiuerisis ; those from Champang Tenasserim and 
Chance Island, Mergui, are respectively Miller’s types of adusta and 
insuhuia. The other specimens were collected and measured for 
the Mammal Survey by G. C. Shortridge. 

I have omitted from the table the dimensions of two females from 
Klong Menao and Pak Jong in Eastern Siam, assigned by Kloss to 
indochinensis, because the measurements on the labels, given in 
millimetres, indicate a size in excess of that of all the males recorded 
in the table. There was clearly some accidental error which I 
cannot explain. * 
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I’hc table shows close agreement in size between the two raceSj 
and that the tail is subject to greater variation than the head and 
body. Large females are not very much shorter than small males; 
but there is considerable dilTerence in their respective weigiits. 


vSome skulLmeavSurenients of Pig-tailed Macaques : — 


Lccality and Sex 

Total Length 

\ ‘ 

Zygom. 

Width 

Orb. Width 

Max. Width 

Upper Molars 

1st Upper 
Molar 

Upper Canine 

o ^ 
d 

5 9 

p c 


Sarawak, 

£? ad. 

161 

100 

821 

51 

38 

9x8 

12 

115 

iiemcstrina. 

> > 

c? yng* 

133 

82 

Gsi 

1 

4^ 

37 

9x9 

10 

92 

.. 

Paha a g, 

cf ad. 

151 

100 

83l 

1 

55 

40 

10x9 

lb] 

no 


Selangore, 

efad. 

151 

92 

' 78| 

48 

38 

9x9 

11 

no 


Perak, 

^ ad. 

144 

90 

. 72j 

48 

37 

9x8 

101 

103 

t > 

Lat. Btia Kao, 

(5* ad. 

138 

95 


... 



10 

98 

andamanen- 

sis. 

Selok Poh, 

C? ad. 

130 

90 

72 

43 

33 

8x8 

9- 

93 


Champang, 

c? ad 

136 

94 

... 


— 


... 

100 

> > 

»j ' ■ > ■ 

d . 

130 

88 


... 

... 

*** 


94 


Chance Island, 

c? ad. 

133 

... 

... 

... 




93 

ti 

1 » . ■ ,» >, ■ » 

d ad. 

128 

... 



... 

... 


97 

: J'> 

Sullivan’s Island. 

rT siibad. 

122 

84 

69 

41 

32 

8x8 

9 

91 

it ■ 

Loc. ? 

c? ad. 

136 

102 

85 

47 

35 

9x0 

9! 102 

■ 

■ 

blyihii 

(type). 

Sumatra, 

? ad. 

1344- 

84- 



... 

... 


93 ^ 

nemestrina 

“India”, 

5 ad. 

131 

85 

72 


36 

... 



) 3 


£ad. 

134 -t 

84- 

••• 





93 + 

3, 

Penang, 

? juv. 

no 

73 

63 

... ■ 

... 



76 

3, 

Klong Menao, 

§ad. 

117 

76 

64 

39 

32 

8x7 



andauianen- 

iis. 

E. Siam, 

$ ad. 

116 

76 

64 

39 

■ 32 

: 8x71 


80 

j > 

“Port Blair”, 

$ad. 

115 

7e 

64 

39 

> 34 

. 8x8 


80 

!» 

Pak Jong, 

$ad. 

114 

76 

64 

4C 

> 3^ 

; 8x8 


81 

33.: 

Bankachon, 

$ ad. 

109 

7f 

59 

Zi 

) 3- 

1 8x8 


,'"■80 

« ? 

Hkamti, 

$old. 

';,1C4^': 


t 58 

3^ 

5 3' 

5 7x8 


76 

’ 33 


■Notes on the skull measurements . — The skulls have been arranged 
in approximately the same order as the skins to which they belong, 
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the Sarawak specimen which heads the two tables being the largest 
Pig-tail known to me. I have inserted the dimensions of a young 
skull, with the last molars only just through the bone for comparison 
with the adult skulls of andamanensis whic^ closely resembles in 
length, although, be it noted, decidedly narrower. The canine tooth 
is not fully erupted. 

Some measurements given by Miller of Sumatran specimens agree 
very closely with those from Pahang and Selangore, one being a 
littfe longer, namely, 154 mm. The measurements show that the 
skulls of adult nivnestrina are on the average considerably longer 
and have larger teeth than those oi andamanensis ; but in details 
they vary a good deal from each other, as attested by the differences 
in width, especially of the muzzle, between the examples from 
Pahang and Selangore. 

I am able, unfortunately, to give very few complete measurements 
of male skulls of andamajiensis , and one of them from Sullivan 
Island, is not quite full sized. It may be noted that there is a 
complete overlap in size between the Champang and Chance 
Island specimens regarded by Miller as distinct species. 

The measurements of the skull of hlythii bear out what was 
said above with regard to some of its peculiarities. In total 
length it is exactly 25 mm., one inch, less than the adult male 
from Sarawak, but it is actually a little broader across the cheek- 
bones (zygomata), the orbits and, it may be added, across the 
mastoids (the back of the skull behind the ears). It is almost 
exactly the same length as the skull from Champang in Tenasserim, 
the type of adiisia Miller. 

With regard to the female skulls very few measurements of 
typical nemestrina are available. Miller gives the length and 
breadth of two from Sumatra. The larger of these has been entered 
in the table; the other is a little smaller, namely, 130 by 82J mm. 
The only adult female I have seen is ticketed “India”. These 
three specimens show that females of this race are noticeably larger 
than females of andamanensis. This is borne out by the measure- 
ments of the young specimen from Penang, in which the first 
upper molar is only just through the bone, the second being still 
buried. Yet this example is about the size of the adult female from 
Rankachon. It is important to note that the dimensions of the 
skull of the type of andamanensis, labelled “Port Blair” in the 
table, are in almost punctilious agreement with Siamese skulls 
named indochinensis. 

The only other skull which calls for comment is the small one 
from Hknmti in Upper Chindwin. This is a very old individual 
with the molars worn fiat, the incisors dropped out and the jaws 
shrunken in length. 


Summary. 

The^ views above .stated regarding the distinguishable races of 
Pig-tailed Macaques [Macaca neynestrina) may be epitomised in the 
following analytical key: — 
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a. The back behind the shoulders at 

most slightly darkened, not nearly 
so dark as the top of the tail which ' 
oilers a strong* contrast ; general 
colour much paler ; jaws short ... midaiuanensis. 
a\ The back behind the shoulders, 
and the crown, deep blackish 
brown, the same tint as the top 
of the tail which is not contrast- 
ed ; general colour much darker. 

b. Hair generally, except on the. back, 

profusely annulated; colour not so 
brown; white tuft on base of tail 
and buttocks white, contrasted with , 
the loins; jaws short; brow-ridge 
massive, orbits nearly vertical, occi- 
put uptilted ... ... ... hlythn, 

h\ Hair generally comparatively in- 
conspicuously annulated ; colour 
browner, base of tail and but- 
tocks not white and strongly 

contrasted w^ith loins; jaws 
long, brow'-ridge low, orbits 
sloping, occiput depressed ... fiemestrina. 

A specimen of the Pig-tailed Macaque, which must for the present 
be regarded merely as a variety, or mutant of M. neaiesirina nenies- 
trina, was captured, it was alleged, many years ago at Long Salai 
on the Baram River, E. Sarawak, and after living in captivity for 
about five years was given by the Rajah to Major F. Day who 

brought it alive to England where it died in 1893. Its skin was 

exhibited to the Zoological Society {P.Z.S.^ 1^93) P- 3^S)> by 
Mr. Sclater and was presented to the British Museum by Major 
F. Day. 

Its general colour, to which Mr. Sclater drew attention, is a 
golden brown on the upper side, rather darker in the middle of the 
’back, the liairs being uniformly tinted and without annulations. 
Nowhere is there any black. But the skin exhibits a variation, 
unnoticed by Sclater, which is unique in M. nemestrina. The hair 
on the middle of the top of the head grows straight backwards 
from just behind the brow where there is a short fringe of erect 
hairs. The head thus lacks the definite cap of hair radiating from 
a whorl near the centre of the crown which is found in 
M. rieniesinna. The hairs on the cheek, however, are directed 
upwards to the sides of the crown as in that monkey. The hair- 
growth on the head, indeed, partakes of the characters of the two 
species ,/¥. midaita and M. nemestrina; and despite the story of 
the capture of the specimen .. as a wild animal, I am inclined to 
regard it as a menagerie-bred hybrid between those species, an 
opinion supported by the colour. At all events examples of M. 
nemestrina, from the Sarawak district, which I have seen are per- 
fectly normal in colour and hair-growth on the . crown. Hence the 
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coincidence of two ‘‘mulattine’’ characters, namely j erythrism and 
backward hair-sweep on the crown, would be surprising in a wild 
specimen. Nevertheless, the skull, which is just adult, does not, 1 
admit, look like the skull of a monkey reared from birth to maturity 
in captivity, unless, of course, more favourable conditions are sup- 
plied in Borneo than England. It only shows a little of the charac- 
teristic menagerie scowl and prognathism. 


..THE STUDY OF.. INDIAN BIRDS.; , , 

. . ■■ BY ...... 

HiKiH Whistler.,': f,.z..s., /m.b.o.u, : ' 

Part VIII. 

{With a plate). 

{("oiiiiiiueL] from page ID j of this volume.) 

THE REPRODUCTIGN OF BIRDS. 

The Nest. 

However ignorant people may be of Nature and her ways there 
is practically no one who is ignorant of the fact that birds make 
nests. It is one of the most coiispiGUGUs and \videly known of all 
the attributes of bird life. Just as the egg is one of the salient 
characteristics of a bird, knowm alike to savage and civihaed man, 
sf) too is the construction of a nest to hold that egg, a corollary 
whii'h is known to all. In this chapter therefore I propose to discuss 
some of the facts connected with birds’ nests and some of the 
angles from which they may be considered. 

We have already seen that the egg is one of the reptilian features 
which a bird retains from its ancestral heritage. The nest, on the 
other hand, may be regarded perhaps as one of the mile-stones that 
mark the rise of the bird above its ancestry. 

On broad lines most of us are familiar with the reptile’s treatment 
of its eggs. The snake deposits the grape-like cluster in a rotting 
manure-heap or in any secret hole or corner. The lizard’s eggs 
are found within a crevice in a wall. The crocodile and turtle 
bury their eggs in holes in the sand. The actual site in all cases 
Is doubtless determined largely by chance, influenced by the fairly 
obvious if unconscious idea of concealment. Occasionally the site 
may add slightly to the process of incubation. The natural genera- 
tion of heat in decaying vegetation or the sun scorching the sands 
must have some influence on the buried eggs. In rare cases the 
parent guards the eggs, her presence doubtless retarding the loss 
of heat even if it does not serve to generate it. 

But in every class of reptile the care for the egg Is almost the 
minimum, probably much as it was amongst the great reptiles of 
the primeval world whom we may picture as depositing their egg's 
in the decaying bogs and Icafniould of their sweltering world and 
then and there forgetting them. 

But, with the slow development of the bird from the reptile, this 
treatment grew Inadequate. As the temperature of the bird rose 
and it became warm-blooded, the egg must have become less auto- 
matic in its development. A higher temperature was required for the 
maturing of its vital germ. The call on the parent was greater 
and as the parent responded to the call methods, obvious and 
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instinctive in their beginning but with the seeds of rapid improve- 
ment within them, soon suggested themselves by which the parent 
could help in inciib'aiion and, in the process, add to its own safety, 
comfort, and ease. To pull a little rubbish into a hole is an 
instinctive matter but it contained the germ of an idea capable of 
much improvement. And as the bird became gradually an arboreal 
creature, pavi passu with its grotving wings, it gradually shunned 
the dangers of the ground and the hole in which it might so easily 
he trapped by its non-flying relatives and enemies. The hollow 
and the hole on the tree trunk or the clilT face was more favoured 
than the ground, and the provision of the artificial hollow naturally 
followed. 

'Fo-da}’ we may still see in actual use all the stages between 
the most primitive methods of bestowing the eggs in or under 
the surface of the earth side by side with the most wonderful forms 
of artificial nest and I propose to make a brief review of all these 
stages. Rut there is one proviso of which to warn the reader 
in advance. The line of development has not been cither conti- 
nuous or in equal measure with the evolution of the dilTerent orders 
of birds. 'Fhe same ideas have originated in different classes. 
They ha\'e advanced sometimes on the same lines, sometimes on 
different lines. There, have been sudden steps and limitations, due 
to the chances of environment or fate; and sometimes no doubt 
there have been retrogressions, sudden returns to primitive methods. 
The result is that the stages w^e shall observe have no connection 
with the degrees of the physical development of the birds that 
employ them. The fallacy must be avoided of comparing the 
sketchy dove’s nest with the crow’s far better structure and drawing 
from the evolution of the nest a guide to the evolution of the 
families. The furthest that it is safe to go in this respect, is to 
state that Passerine birds, as an order the most highly developed 
of all birds, reach the highest levels of nest architecture; or we 
may see and note the evolution of a particular type of nest, such 
as the saliva-gummed nest of the Swufts, running through the family, 
and reaching its highest point of success in particular species, so 
long as we do not attempt to correlate it with the evolution of the 
various members of the family. 

The primary purpose of a nest is to be a receptacle for the eggs. 
It is in its essence and construction nothing more. Without the 
eggs it is meaningless to the bird. In practice it often serves to 
hold the young after they have left the egg. In practice it may add 
a little to the process of incubation, to the comfort of the incubating 
bird. Occasionally it is used as a shelter, and very occasionallv 
dummy or extra nests are built as part of the normal routine of 
a bird’s reproductive circle. But viewed in wide terms, the sole 
aim and function of a nest is to contain the eg'g. 

One is tempted to believe that the most primitive nest in the 
world is that of the Megapodes, of which one species Mega pod ins 
nicohariensis is found in the Andamans and Nicobars. Although in 
a sense — viewed from the standpoint of human intelligence — the 
nesting arrangements of this bird appear somewhat elaborate, I 
regard it as primitive in its resemblance to that of many reptiles. 
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The megapode of our area lives and nests just within the dense 
tropical jungle that clothes the island shores at spring tide high 
water mark. Here in the jungle the birds collect great mounds 
of decaying vegetation and sandy soil. These mounds vary in size. 
A small one may be three feet high and twelve or fourteen feet 
in circumference; an average one five feet high and thirty feet in 
cin'umferencc. An exceptionally large one is recorded as eight feet 
high and sixty in circumference. Hume’s account is w^orth quot- 
ing: — Ht appears to me that the birds first collected a heap of leaves, 
coconuts and other vegetable matter, and then scraped together 
sand which they threw over the heap, so as not only to fill up 
all interstices, but to cover everything with about a foot of pure 
sand. I say ^and, but this term is calculated to mislead, because 
it does not contain much silex, but consists mainly of triturated coral 
and shells. After a certain period, whether yearly or not I cannot 
of course say, the birds scrape away the covering sandlayer from 
about the upper three-fourths of the mound, cover the wfiole of it 
over again with vegetable matter, and then cover it over again 
with the sand.’ 'Fhc general effect is much that of a leafmould 
heap as prepared by any gardener. In such a heap, the bird or 
birds — for there is some doubt as to the number of females which 
use a given mound, place their eggs which hatch therein without 
any assistaitce apparently from the female. It is generally assumed 
that the heat generated by the decaying vegetation causes incuba- 
tion. The young arc hatched in a very advanced stage, feathered 
and able to fly, apparently extricating themselves unaided from the 
mound. 

The similarity of this system to that of many reptiles is self- 
evident, except in so far as the formation of the mound is concerned. 
Davison indeed tells us that reptiles often use the megapode mounds 
and that he himself from one mound besides megapode eggs dug 
a dozen eggs of some large lizard. 

It would be interesting to know the blood temperature of megr- 
podes as compared with other birds. For the eggs are evidently 
hatched by the mere retention of the body heat with which they 
are laid, conserved by the superincumbent sand and vegetation ; 
and one might hazard a guess that the megapode has still an 
approach to the lower reptilian temperature which finds such con- 
ditions all that is necessary for incubation. The eggs are reported 
to be abnormally tough in constitution. St. John records how some 
eggs taken were put away and forgotten, left exposed to the open 
air and rain and still about half of them hatched. But it must be 
remembered that in tropical climates air-heat is sufficient to com- 
plete the incubation of well-advanced eggs of widely differing 
species. All egg-collectors in India have had the experience of 
hard-set eggs hatching on their tables, sometimes several days 
after taking. In the hot, moist, primeval jungles incubation must 
have been far more of a spontaneous development than it is in 
the cooling world of to-day. 

Incubation by the parent bird must have been a process long in 
development, marking slowly the rise of the bird from its reptilian, 
cold-blooded ancestry and the slow dessication and cooling of its sur- 
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roundings. Parental interest in the egg meant parental presence in 
the nest. The act of laying insensibly merged into the act of in- 
cubation. Increase the importance of an object and more attention 
is ])aid to its receptacle. The cared-for and carefully-tended egg 
was provided with a nest. It was one of the mile-stones to mark 
th.e f)rogress of the evolution from the reptile to the bird. 

Originally, one may presume, all eggas were placed in holes in 
the ground or amongst stones and rocks. White-— -under which 
term I include all dingy varieties of that colour — is the colour of all 
reptile's eggs, which have reached the stage of a hard shell. It is 
therefore doubtless the original colour and we find it to-day still 
amongst llte vast majority of birds which lay their eggs in holes. 
In a iiole hidden from the gaze of passing creatures the conspicuous 
nature of white is of no importance. Evolution has not needed to 
work Lipori it and the primitive condition remains. Eggs which are 
laid on the ground in the open, on the other hand, are usually 
well-coloured, often in patterns and colours that tend to obliterate 
them amongst their surroundings. The variety and the success of 
such patterns makes it evident that evolution has been at w'ork in 
their case. For this reason one decides that the placing of the egg 
in a hole is a far more primitive condition than the placing of an 
egg on the ground. 

To my mind the nesting* of the Storm Petrel [Procellaria pelagica) 
is very instructive as an illustration of the supposed ancestral 
method of nesting. It is fresh in my mind as 1 saw it recently in 
the Mediterranean. 

We landed on a tiny islet, little more than an outcrop of stone 
on which time and wind had collected a mixture of soil and stones 
with a few creeping plants. A Herring Gull standing on a' rock 
was the only living thing in sight, save for a few scuttling lizards 
and the familiar snails of the Mediterranean seaboard. The gull had 
no nest and there was nothing else apparently to breed there. I 
walked round about the .island and could see nothing of interest. 
Then I tried the sense of smell, like any other mammal. I sniffed 
round the crannies of rock and the piled-up heaps of stones until 
a sickly oily smell rewarded my search, the unmistakable smell of 
Petrel. Had I been a fox or a jackal, my search would still have 
availed me nothing. The rough stones would have foiled my digging- 
paws. But human hands can go where other mammals fall. I lifted 
out a number of large stones until finally in a crevice a Storm Petrel 
was visible brooding the solitary egg. There proved to be a large 
colony of the birds packed into the crevices of the stones and rock, 
some brooding eggs, others waiting for the eggs to come, all 
drowsing away the hours of daylight. 

On that islet, man was probably the only enemy that ever could 
rob the colony. With altered details the scene was typical of the 
nesting habits of many of the Petrel family and it is evident that 
I he isolation of the sea has preserved amongst them a picture of the 
original method of the nesting of birds before evolution changed 
their habits. 

There must have been variations on this habit of nesting under 
stones and amongst a chaos of fallen rocks. P'or such sites are 
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not found everywhere, and in the great primevai swamps and 
forests they must have been often lacking. So parallel with such 
sites we may consider a habit of pushing in amongst herbage, fresh 
or decayed, for concealment and the scraping of hollows in sand 
or loose deposits. I'he nesting on the ground amongst herbage is 
such an obvious method that we need not labour it here. The habit 
has continued amongst innumerable species and we find it at the 
present day practised still by birds with nests in every degree of 
evolution. 

But the scraping of holes merits rather more attention. Here 
again we may find it profitable to consider first the case of islet 
nesting species. 

In this connection British Ornithologists would immediately think 
of the case of the Puffin [Fraterciila arctica) whose burrows honey- 
comb the soil in all directions so that, on the islands where they 
breed it is almost impossible to walk across the turf without 
breaking through the crust. But for Indian Ornithologists the most 
handy illustration is found in the case of the Crab-Plover [Dromas 
anieola). 

To quote Mr. Stuart Baker:—- ‘Sir Percy Cox and Major Cheese- 
man found immense colonies of these curious birds breeding on 
some of the islands in the north of the Persian Gulf, those on 
Buna Island consisting of severaP hundreds of birds. The eggs are 
either laid at the bottom of burrows in the sandy soil— -1n some 
cases apparently dug out by the birds themselves — or they are laid 
in hollows amongst the loose boulders and rocks. It undoubtedly, 
however, prefers burrows wherever the soil is sandy and loose 
enough for these to be made. They are of no great depth, being 
anything between a foot and four feet, the extremity where the 
nest is being rather larger than the entrance. Only one egg is laid 
but that one is enormous in size compared to the bird. In colour 
it is a pure white, with a very smooth close texture, but not 
particularly hard or glossy, whilst in shape it is a long oval, 
slightly pointed at the smaller end . . . the birds are said to sit 
very dose and have in some cases to be pulled out of the hollows 
which they refuse to quit.’ 

When we remember that the Crab-Plover is so primitive a species 
that systematists have difficulty in fixing its true affinities and 
position, when we regard its curious egg, I feel sure that we are 
entitled to regard this picture of its nesting as typical of very 
primitive conditions. 

1'he principal of the burrow in the ground or in the face of a 
bank is not capable of much development, other than that of 
mere length. For some reason or other — possibly the fact that 
burrows are easily discovered by snakes and small predaceous mam- 
mals and that discovery often implies the entrapping of the bird 
upon her eggs — this mode of nesting is comparatively rare except 
amongst island-nesting seabirds; and those species that adopt it are 
often colonial in their habits. 

India lias a large share of the comparatively uncommon burrow 
nests. The Pied Kingfisher (Ceryle rudis leiicotnelanura) will im- 
mediately occur as an example of the isolated burrow. Whilst 
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some of the various Ike-eaters the Sandmartins (Riparia 

rip<iria) and the Ihmk Mynahs {Acridothe res ghiguiianiis) lurnish 
famiiiar isvstances of colonies of burrows. The iong'est burrows are 
}>nsha!>ly those of the Blue-tailed Bee-eaters (i\/c’ro/>.v javajiiciis) ; in 
these 7 feet is no unusual length. The Bank Mynah colonies are 
re;narkai>le for the amount of inter-communication often found 
l)etween various burrows. Although burrows of these types are 
usually driven into bank faces, some of the Bee-eaters burrow into 
the ground. The labour involved is shown by the wearing down of 
the i}eaks of Kingfishers and Bee-eaters and this renders all the 
more remarkabk the burrowing of the Sandmartins whose tiny 
beaks are ill adapted to the task. It will be noted that in such 
instances the building of definite nests within the burrows is con- 
fined to Passerine birds as a rule. 

Starting with the assumption that the hole is the obvious form of 
nest, one is prepared to believe that becoming arboreal the bird 
readily adopted the chance of nesting in the natural holes and 
hollows that growth and decay soon provide in any tree. In such 
holes the ancestral white of the eggs would still be retained without 
modification. There is some significance doubtless in the fact that 
the birds whicli lay white eggs in holes with little or no nest mostly 
belong to the more ancient orders. When Passerine birds breed in 
holes, one generally finds that the hole contains a more or less 
definite nest and that the eggs follow the general colour-pattern of 
tlicir group. This would seem to indicate that hole-nesting 
amongst the Passercs is not an original but a reyersional trait. 

The habit of nesting in a hole in a tree lends itself to two lines 
of development, obvious and circumscribed though they may be. 
The first is excavation. The second is masonry. 

Suitable holes are not always numerous, especially in young and 
healthy trees. The would-be tenant, therefore, disappointed of the 
perfect hole of his desires, naturally falls into the way of clearing 
out the rotted wood which has not yet quite decomposed ; he gnaws 
the entrance hole a little larger; he attacks even the circumscribing 
sound wood. Finally we reach the stage of the Woodpecker which 
drives a perfect burrow into hard wood, just as the Bee-eater drives 
it into earth. But the harder material implies more drastic 
specialization of structure, and that the Woodpecker family exhibits. 

The opposite line of development is far rarer. Only a few 
species have attained the mason’s craft which obviously means 
something- more like reasoning power. Two outstanding Indian 
examples of this immediately occur to the mind, the cases of the 
Nuthatches (Sittidcc) and of the Hornbills [Bucerotidee). As is 
well known, both of these families are accustomed to plaster up the 
entrance holes of their nest, thoug'h on somewhat different lines. 

The simpler case is that of the Nuthatches. They adopt any 
hole in a tree, or occasionally wall, and as the entrance is usually 
rather larger than their requrements, they build it up with earth 
and clay, which dries to the consistency of plaster, leaving only a 
small hole just sufficient to allow of their passage. It is, however, 
to be remembered that a certain number of the family, usually 
known as the Rock Nuthatches, represented in Baluchistan, are 
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ai,.cusu)nic<l to build a complete oven-shaped nest of mud on. the 
face of clilfs, and it is possible that the nesting liabits of the tree- 
building Nuthatches are really a retrogression, the plastering up 
of the holes being a relic of former habits, it is often manifestly 
unnecessary. 

'File case of the Hornbills is far more interesting. Hornbills are 
lai'ge birds, some of them very large, 'rhey nest in large holes in 
trunks and f)ranches and the females arc imprisoned in the holes, 
built in with a hard wall which leaves merely a wide vertical slit 
through which the sitting bird’s beak can pass to receive food from 
the iiiale who fends entirely for her during her captivity. The 
plaster in this case is apparently provided by the female’s own 
excrement and she is believed to build it up herself from within. 
Here the motive appears to be solely defence and one must surmise 
that the habit has been rendered necessary by tho. large size of the 
birds and the consequent size of the entrance hole needed. This 
must render the bird - vulnerable to the attacks of the lai'ger 
arboreal mammals, monkeys and large squirrels, which, while able 
to attack the sitting bird in a large unprotected hole, must surely 
hesitate to tear at a small loophole defended easily by the Hornbill’s 
great beak. 

Hitherto we have dealt with developments of nests in which the 
site was all important. Such nest holes arc really independent of 
any constructional skill. The presence or absence of any material 
in the nest is really negligible. With the abandonment of the hole 
the full scope of evolution begins. 

A complete book might be written on the subject of Indian nests 
alone. Here I must be content with simply recording a few of the 
interesting developments which occur when once the nest is freed 
from the trammels of the ancestral hole. 

For the moment we will concentrate on the arboreal nest. 

It is easy to see how the arboreal nest originated. There must 
have come a point in the evolution of the arboreal lizard-bird where 
the supply of nest holes up in trees did not equal the demand. Fail- 
ing in her search for a suitable hole the breeding female was 
compelled — under the urgent, unconscious knowledge that her eggs 
were ready for laying — to accept the best substitute available, the 
crown of a treefern or the hollow between the branches of a tree 
at the spot where they leave the trunk. In such a spot to-day one 
may find the nest of a Tree-Duck {Dendrocygna) which has been 
disappointed of a hollow bough. Some such hollows are very 
suitable, others are uneven or incomplete but with the piling in of 
a little material can be made to serve. In such hollows rubbish 
accumulates, and the very dullest instinct can soon learn to shuffle 
the rubbish into convenient positions and add a little to it to make 
things more satisfactory. 

I saw an example of such a case not long ago. A pair of Wood- 
Owls (Sirix) were living in a tract of wooded country where careful 
forestry had removed all dead and dying trees. There was literally 
no hole in the place which provided their usual requirements. They 
had in consequence perforce nested in a junction of the boughs of 
a large tree, where a small hollow, 'eked out with a few roughly- 
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phiccd slicks ailorded a nesting place for the eggs, dlic eggs 
were safe but when the young hatched and began to move about, 
their number dwindled, as eh ick after chick fell overboard. 

Such must iiave been the position. Safety was lor those with 
the greatest skill in adapting the available hollows and fencing in 
their sides with material to save the young from falling out. The 
young of the successful builders survived and evolution worked to 
perfect their skill With advancing skill the choice of sites in- 
creased. Materials piled into a fork of a bough prepared a site, 
where had been none. 

We can see this process at work any day. The ordinary cup- 
nest of the open Babbler-type is started by the haphazard piling 
of a collection of sticks, roots, fibres and grass into a convenient 
fork or tangle of twigs. The material is brought and dumped with 
no particular arrangement. Some falls to the ground. The rest 
catches in the twigs and accumulates, each successful piece making 
it progressively easy for the next piece to rest there. When there 
is a little pile the bird stands on it, shuffles it about, pokes ends 
in here and there, smoothes and rounds it by squatting down and 
turning about. In a short time there is the semblance of a nest. 
Finer materials are brought to line the cup, piled in haphazard and 
then smoothed into place and the structure is complete. The history 
of such a nest is the history of the evolution of the nest. 

If a census could be taken of all the nests of all the species in 
the world it would certainly be found that the overwhelming majority 
are of this type — an open cup in which the foundations are of 
coarser material, growing progressively finer to the surface on which 
rest the eggs. 

With this universal type as a starting point there are a number 
of modifications which for the most part, however beautiful and 
diverse their special characteristics, fall into well-defined types. 
The impelling purpose behind these modifications is always the 
same, the attempt to secure the maximum of safety for the eggs, 
'riiough there may be in addition, occasionally, the purpose of 
allowing a species to colonise a peculiar type of habitat which would 
otherwise not be available to it. 

We must first of all in our consideration of these points avoid 
the common error of estimating* all modifications in the light of 
their success as a protection against human enemies. It is so easy 
to say that the nest of a minivet {Pericrocotns) mimics an excre- 
scence of the bough on which it is placed or that the nest of a 
White-browed Fantail-Flycatcher (Rhipiduva aureola) looks like that 
of a hornet. These effects may be only in human eyes, viewed from 
the . standpoint of the ground. Yet, as I emphasised under the 
question of protective colouration, the human enemy is under the 
normal conditions of Nature the most negligible of all. The various 
nest types were fixed long before man counted as an enemy. Now 
it is true man and his civilisation is a serious enemy but his 
influence works in other ways, without affecting established patterns. 

This is no doubt the reason why birds appear so seldom to 
utilise protective sites other than holes. One is tempted to think 
that all wise birds would nest in the centre of cactus hedges, or 
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Inds u( ncttic's, on liK‘ tips of EupliGrbia^^ p or at maximum 

iu:iglus in trues, ibrgx'ttmg that although these sites are deterrent 
lo huimm beings they avail nothing against the real enemies of 
eggs and young. I'here are exceptions of course. The little nest 
of the Rufous-fronled WrcnAXarhlQt {FmnkUnm^^^^ no doubt 

benefits from its habitual site in the matted thorns of the wild caper 
bush and the woodpeckers of the genus Micropteriim, which nest 
in the centre of ant colonies, no doubt arc protected by their involun- 
tar\- hosts. But as a general rule protection of this type is value- 
less as the enemy can attack by the same road used by the owner 
of the nest. 

Leaving aside the most destructive of all enemies — the elements, 
birds chiefly require to protect their eggs against two classes of 
enemy, other birds and mammals and reptiles. Against birds the 
best protection is concealment; ag'ainst mammals and reptiles this 
can be reinforced by difficulty of access. 

dlie egg and chick-eating bird, of which the Indian Tree-Pie 
[Defidrocitta vagahund a) is a most familiar example, hunts entirely 
by sight. It probably has not even the reasoning power to watch 
deliberately a pair of birds to their nest. It wanders casually 
through the trees and bushes collectings^, miscellany of food, finding 
what its keen eye lights upon.-^*iyl*pLii.rb*^6^ it may or 

may not recognise a nest — bciL.G.ertaht^^^^ most in danger 

at the angles from which, they are visible. IhvLsi-bih^y is clearly the 
best protection and in the . absence, of^ tjie . sitting%ifd this is best 
attained either by the doming oyer 'bf- fhe' nest or by .{he obliterative 
colouration of the eg'gs.-. 

Colouration and pattern arc certainly far more of a protection for 
eg’gs and young than they arc for adult birds. In ground-nesting 
species this is self-evident. In other cases one must not expect the 
eggs to match the nest when viewed in the open at close quarters. 
'The elTect to be appreciated is that of the nest and eggs viewed 
through a vista of boughs and leaves and glancing lights and 
shades. From such an aspect even the white eggs of a dove, on 
their sketchy light-admitting platform, fade away in the patterns 
of Nature. 

I'he climbing mammal and reptile can be more easily foiled by 
placing the nest in situations where they are less likely to reach. 
Such an effect is attained by the Orioles [Oyialus) and the King 
Crows [Dicrurus] which build at the ends of the side-boughs of 
trees and the Shrike-Tits {Pieruthius crythronoius) which build on 
the topmost twigs- of high trees. But such situations in turn 
render the eggs more liable to damage from the wind and the nests 
arc therefore modified into the well-known hammock-type to give 
safety as the boughs sway. A similar safety from the wind is 
attained by the depth of tke cup-nest of the Great Reed-Warbler 
{Acrocephaliis stcntorcus hrunnescens)^ slung amongst the stems of 
the reedbeds which bend over at an angle of 45 degrees when the 
wind blows. Though here the situation of the nest is chosen not 
so much as a protection from enemies as to allow the birds to 
colonise a habitat for which there is little competition. 

Protection from climbing enemies is also attained by the method 
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The Pendant Nest of the Thick-billed PIowec-pecker-Pii,moma s^ualidvm 
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uf suspcnaing the nest beneath a bough and most effectively from 
the tip of it. To secure the, .effect,- •of ."suspension , a considerable 
niodiiicaiion of structure is necessary and is attained by starting 
the nr-st in the form of a pendant loop of material, gradually filled 
in from ilie sides. This postulates considerable skill even for 
species like the common Purple Honey sucker (Cdnnyris asiatica) 
wfiich onh* use ordinary building materials. It does not seem 
surprising therefore that species which have attained the art of 
suspending their nests have also special skill in the use of unusuai 
materials. This development reaches its apogee in the wonderful 
felt nests of the Flower-peckers and the strong grass- 

woven nests of the Weavers (PZc>cea,s'). One can hardly envisage 
a more wonderful nest than that of the Baya [Ploceiis philippiniis) ; 
it is suspended by a cord from the tip of a palm leaf or thorny 
bough, and the inaccessibility of the site is reinforced by the close 
weaving of the tough grass strips (torn specially by the bird to 
suit its rec|uirements), the long pendant entrance tube and the 
peculiar position of the egg chamber. 

The reality of the protection aiforded by these modifications of 
site is shown by their prevalence in tropical countries and. their 
rarity in temperate countries where the enemies that inspire them 
are scarcer. 

Compared with such nests, the far-more famous and advertised 
nests of the Tailor-birds {Orthotomus) and of certain Wren- 
Warblers (Prinia S-nd FmnkUnia) are less wonderful. One or more 
leaves are linked together with threads and, in the cavity so formed, 
an ordinary cup-nest is suspended. The so-called ‘sewing’ of 
the leaves has attracted popular notice but the constructive skill 
involved is really far less than in numberless other nests. 

This point — appeal to the imaginative faculties of the human 
mind- — must be given its proper value in assessing the comparative 
development of dift'erent types of nest. The use of a given type 
of material may necessarily lead to a certain type of treatment with 
the result that a nest is produced which appeals to the human 
imagination, though it may be far less developed or wonderfiii in 
reality than structures which we accept without comment. 

A case in point is that of the mud-nest of the Flamingoes 
(Plianncoptenis). This is a very simple structure, a little mound 
of mud moulded roughly in the shape of a cup-nest and baked by 
the action of the sun. It is the sort of nest which forms a simple 
solution of the difficulty of breeding on half-submerged mud-flats 
where alterations in the w'ater level are apt to occur. Scrape up 
a heap of mud In such a place and pat it well into shape and 
firmness and immediately a little island is formed. The solution 
and the nest are amongst the simplest. Yet such a nest has been 
unduly advertised first of all because of a prevalent belief at one 
time that the long legs of the Flamingo could only be accommodated 
by a high clay cone which the bird straddled as if on a saddle, 
and secondly because, in 1912, a libel action was fought in the 
King’s Bench Division, connected with Abel Chapman’s and Col. 
Willoughby Verner’s writings on the subject. 

It is customary to consider the laying of eggs on the open 
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gToiind as a primitive arrangement* With this I am quite unable 
to agree. I started by showing the primitive treatment of the 
eggs is undoubtedly that of concealment within the ground, w^hether 
in a mass of decaying matter like reptiles and megapodes or in 
crevices and burrows. The nest and egg only emerged into the 
open with development And here we must keep in mind two 
separate lines of development. The nest and eggs of certain of 
the Willow-Warblers [Phyllos copus) are placed on the ground merely 
as a variant of the tree and bush sites adopted by others of the 
family. They have undergone no separate modification in connec- 
tion with their ground building. The eggs and nests agree with 
those of the non-ground building forms, taking with them the 
same chances of concealment and discovery. In some species indeed 
the ground site and the bush or tree site are alternative. In some 
families such as the Wagtails and Pipits {MotacilUdm) the ground 
feeding habits of the species have made the ground nest almost 
universal, but neither nests nor eggs show any modifications which 
necessarily limit them to a site on the ground. 

In birds like the Ylovcr s {Chamdriidce) on the other hand the 
ground site is accompanied by the most substantial modifications 
and developments which cut them off entirely from the first case. 
Take the case of that familiar Indian bird, Jerdon’s Little Ringed 
Plover [Chamdrius diihiiis jerdoni). The three or four eggs are 
laid on a bed of shingle or sand and so closely resemble the stones 
around them that they are discovered by the eye — human or avian— 
with the utmost difficulty. The nest is a natural hollow in the 
shingle or a scrape in the sand, and if any material at all is used 
in its construction, the material chosen is small pebbles and pieces 
of dry clay which further the plan of concealment. It is useless 
to contend — as is sometimes done — that this is the primitive nest, 
the scrape in the ground from which all other nests have started. 
As much development has taken place between the white reptile 
egg in its hidden site and the Little Ringed Plover’s egg on the 
shingle as betw’ecn the original starting point and the elaborate 
structure of the Baya [Ploceus philippinus)y — other needs, other 
modifications. Safety has been obtained on the one hand by ela- 
borate construction and difficulty of access, on the other hand by 
increasing the difficulties of search. The Kentish Plover {Chavadrius 
alexandrlniis) indeed goes a step further than the Little Ringed 
Plover in concealment. Its eggs and nesting habits are similar 
except that it usually nests on sand, and this sand it heaps up 
over the eggs until they are almost buried from sight. 

It is in the eggs and young of these ground-breeding species 
that the most acceptable examples of protective colouration may be 
found; and their importance is enhanced by the fact that totally 
unrelated forms have reached independently the same degree of 
development. The perfection of the Little Ringed Plover’s nesting 
habits is paralleled by the case of the Sandgrouse [Pterocletes] and 
the Nightjars {Caprimidgidcc), totally unrelated forms and it is 
obvious that all have attained the same result by independent pro- 
gress on a parallel line as the result of identical needs. 

And here I may emphasise once more the fact that development 
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oi' nesting habits has no Gonnection with physical evolution. Ihe 
Nightjars have no connection with the Sandgrouse though both 
lay eggs, similar in peculiar shape . and colouration ; while both 
rely for protection on the blending of the eggs, with the ground on 
which they are laid without a nest. Whilst amongst the Nightjar’s 
nearest relatives are the Humming birds (TrocMl/dts), \vhich con- 
struct ordinary cup-nests of the prevalent type, and the Swifts 
[Micropes) which make most specialised nests. There is no need 
for me to describe the nesting of the Swifts here, as I have recently 
in the Journal (xxxiv, 772-777) discussed some of their peculiar 
methods. But I may emphasise that in the Swifts we find a very 
unusual degree of special development. 

In all the types of nest whicli have been described above, and 
indeed practically in all nests, the materials used are collected by 
the birds from extraneous sources. The Swifts have the peculiarit}^ 
that in the breeding season their salivary glands are enlarged to 
provide a glutinous substance, hardening with contact of the air, 
Avhich is used largely in the construction of the nests. In the 
genus Collocallia the nest is made entirely of this saliva. 

There is one other way in which birds provide their own nesting 
material. This is by plucking feathers and down from their own 
plumage. It is not common and is chiefly confined to the family 
of the ducks and geese (Anatido}) amongst which it is general. 

But though we may find down and feathers used in the construc- 
tion of innumerable nests we will practically always find that the 
feathers were not provided from its own body by the owner of the 
nest. They were picked Up loose and derelict, part of the World’s 
rubbish like most of the materials of most nests. 

There is no need for me to give a catalogue of the types of 
nest or a description of various very remarkable nests which are 
to be found in India. Such details may be taken from various 
books which describe the nesting of Indian birds, or culled from 
the bird-nesting experience of the reader. My aim has been merely 
to suggest the lines of evolution to which are probably due the 
infinite variety of form and fashion. But before closing the chapter 
I must add a few words on a question that sooner or later occurs 
to all — ^how does a bird learn to make its nest? 

Now one thing is definitely certain that the architecture of a 
bird’s nest is specific. A Little Ringed Plover breeding in one part 
of India will build the same nest as another Little Ringed Plover in 
a different part of India, perhaps a thousand miles away. A common 
Babbler’s nest in the Punjab is exactly the same as a nest of the 
same species in Salem District. There will be a small limit of 
variation of course both in materials and cons( ruction; there will 
be the occasional freak nest; while occasionally we notice a species 
for which two or three types of nest are specific. The Ashy-Wren- 
Warbler (Prinia socialis) for instance may build a circular domed 
nest in a bush, or it may sew two leaves together and build a 
cup-nest within the resulting cavity, either type being normal for 
the .species, if not perhaps for the same individual. 

But within this reasonable amount of latitude we can lay it down 
as an established law that all birds’ nests remain true to their 
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specific type. Tills fact defeats all explanations as to how a bird 
learns to make its nest. A pair of birds start to breed in their 
first season. There is no hesitation how to set about the matter ; 
there is no doubt of success, except from other factors; there is 
no system of trial and error resulting* occasionally in the building 
of a nest proper to some other species. But the young pair im- 
mediately set to and build the nest of their species complete in all 
essentials, with no one teaching them how to do it. So far no 
one has been able to explain this ability. Various suggestions 
have been put forward, that the birds, remember the nest within 
which they were born and therefore reproduce the same details; 
that young birds see the older individuals of their species building 
and copy their activities; that birds act from an inherited instinct 
which orders their work without their volition ; or that nest- 
building is as much a psychological response to the physiological 
aspects of the breeding season as is the act of coition. There are 
objections to each theory. At present we can no more explain how 
a bird learns to build its own particular type of nest than say why 
the Indian Rohm {Saxicolo ides /aZicaf a) invariably finishes olT its 
nest with a piece of Snake’s slough. 
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Fig. 1. oi Piatysticta deccanensiSih^iA. 

Genus : Platysticta Selys (1860). 

Platysiicta Selys, Bull. Acad. Belg. (2), x. p. 436 (1860) ; Id. (Subgenus 
1st group) Mem. Cour. xxxviil, p. 150 (1886) ; Id. 
Syu. Agr, sep. pp. 5, 6, 8 and 9 (1860) ; Kirby, Cat. Odon. p. 132 
(1890) ; Laid. Rec. Ind, Mus. vol. xiii, pp. 339, 340 (1917) ; Id. 
Spolia Zeylanica, vol. xii, p. 360 (1924) j Fraser, Legion 
Platysticta, Rec. Ind. Mus. vol. xxvi, p. 498 (1924) ; Laid. 
Journ. Malay branch, Roy. Asia. Soc. vii, pp. 303-304 (1924). 

Dragonflies of slender build with the characteristics of the sub-family, of 
rather larger stature than the Protostictas but resembling them closely other- 
wise. Body-colouring non-metalUc, blaeh, brown or bright brick-red maiked 
with azure blue. Wings closed when at rest, long narrow, falcate at apex, with 
a long petiole, hyaline or opaque at apices ; discoidal cell elongate, costal 
border about four times as long as the proximal and slightly longer than the 
posterior ; sectors of arc arising at lower part of arc bid diverging form origin ; 
an accessory basalpostcostal nervure always present near base of wing in 
addition to the uorvure which is situated about midway between the" two 
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aotenoda! nerviires ; Ah always present but incoinplete, meeting at or well 
away from the posterior margin of wing and extending to the posterior side of 
discoidal cell which it meets at a point near its middle ,* lA absent ; Cuii of 
about 6 to 9 cells in length ; MA and IRni zigzagged almost from origins ; 

+ arising a short distance proximad to the oblique nervure descending 
from the subnode, IXm slightly proximad to the level of the subnode ; 
pterostigma subquadrate, costal side shorter than posterior which is somewhat 
convex, inner border oblique, unbraced, outer straight ; cells of wings mainly 
pentagonal. 

Head, thorax and abdomen similar to Protosikta but the latter less than 
double the length of wings*, anal appendages variable, superiors forcipate, 
spatiilate at apices; inferiors usually shorter than superiors, broad at base, 
tapering to the apex which is acute or obtuse, directed straight back or curled 
inwards towards its fellow. Genitalia,— hamules broad quadrate plates, penis 
with apex curled strongly over dorsum and its branches long, curled and 
embracing the stem of organ ; a crest or ruft* on the dorsum which simulates a 
spine as viewed in profile ; lobe flask -shaped. Vulvar scales very robust, 
minutely spined below, usually extending beyond end of abdomen. Larvm 
unknown. Bennij^e.-^Platystictantaculata Sely^. 

histribution.-^Sonth. India and Ceylon only. Three species only are 
included in this genus from within our limits and it is doubtful if other species 
outside of this area can be strictly cLassed as congeneric to P. maculata. Two 
species are from Ceylon, the third from Cochin in South India. The genus as 
defined here includes only those species which fall within the Selysian subgenus 
PlaiysUctu, gxoxe^ l. Like Protosiicia, species of the genus are to be found 
along the banks of moi^tane streams clinging to mosses and ferns overhanging 
.shady spots. ^ ‘ .R-Uf 

Key to the species of genus 


- ( Wings of male tipped .with- black ..., .. . ... P. apicalis Kirby. 

I Wings hyaline throCighout ^ ... ’ ... 2. 

n j Thorax uniform brick-red^^^^^^^^^ ' ^ ... P. deccanensis haid. 

\ Thorax black marked with blue ... ' ... P, maculata Selys. 

The authorship of species P. maculata and C. hilaris has been shown as 
Selys, since Hagen’s papers published in the Verhandlungen der k.-k. zool-bot 
Gesellschaft Wien, vols. viii and ix of 1858 and 1859 respectively gave only a 
list of names without descriptions. The desciiptions of these two species were 
published later by Selys who adopted Dr. Hagen’s names. It is even possible 
that the descriptions were communicated to Selys by Hagen as in the case of 
many others. 


Platysticta maculata Selys. 

Disparoneura maculata Hagen, Verhandl. zool.-bott-Gesell. Wien. vol. ix 
p.206 (1959). ' 

Platysticta maculata Selys, Bull. Acad. Belg. (2) x. p. 437 (1860) ; Id. Rev. 

Syu. Agr. sep. p. 151 (1886) ; Kirby. Cat. Odon. p. 132 (1890) ; 
Id. Journ, Linn. Soc. (Zool) xxiv, p. 561 (1893) : Laid. Rec. Ind. 
Hus. vol. xiii, p 341 (1917) ; Id. ibid, vol. xi, p. 387 (1915) : 
Id. Spolia Zeylanica,vo\. xii, p. 361 (1924). 

Platysticta greeni Kirby, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. p. 204, pi. xx. fies 3, 3a 
(1891). V ^ ^ ’ 

Male. Abdomen 47-48 mm. Hindwing 31-33 mm. 

. Head velvety black; labium brown paling to dirty white at base ; labrum 
glossy black, pale azure blue for its basal half ; anteclypeus pale azure blue as 
also bases of mandibles adjacent to it ; postclypeus and rest of head unmarked • 
eyes black above, dark olivaceous brown below. ’ 

Prothorax black, its sides low down palest blue. 

Thorax velvety black on dorsum as far lateral as the anterior border of 
metepimeron and traversed on each side midway between the humeral and 
postero- lateral sutures by a narrow pale blue oblique stripe. The hinder three- 
fourths of metepimeron palest blue changing to creamy white beneath thorax 
Legs brown, trochanters and cox^e creamy white, the base and flexor surface 
of femora pale, spines pale golden yellow. 





Plate L 

An^ appendages of CeylanosUcta tropica 

The same, dorsal view. 

The deccanensi. 

The same of Drepanosticta annandalei Fr 
Anal ^appendages of PlaiysUcta apicalh 

The same, dorsal view. 

Anal^appendages of />/«, deccanensis.l.^e.., seen fro.n the ri. 
nl SS:.1o';fal"rf the right side. 


s Laid., dorsal view, 

IS., seen from the right side. 
Kirby, seen from the right 
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Wings hyaline palely tint^^ with yellow ; pterostigma subquadrate but 
slightly longer than broad, inner border very oblique, outer slightly convex, 
costal border four-fifths the length of posterior, dark reddish brown framed 
finely in yellow and enclosed in thick black nervures ; 20-25 postnodal nervures 
in forewings, 19 in the hind ; ac and meeting the posterior border of wing at 
a common point, ab meeting discoidal cell nearer its base than outer end. 

Abdomen black above, yellow along the ventral border and below, the sides 
of segments 1 and 2 and base of 3 pale yellow, this colour forming basal 
annules interrupted on the dorsum on segments 3 to 7. Segments 8 to 10 
azure blue on dorsum, this colour broad at apical end of segments and tapering 
to a fine point on the middorsum just short of the base of segment ; segment 
10 black at sides. 

Anal appendages black, paler at apices ; superiors nearly twice the length of 
segment 10 which is very short ; seen from above these appendages are forci- 
pated curling gently in’wards at apices, broad at base then tapered at the 
middle, again abruptly dilated on the inner side, from which point as far as 
apex they are of even width and spatulate (The whole appendage viewed from 
above resembles a Krop razor with its blade nearly fully opened) . Inferior 
appendages rather more than half the length the superiors, very broad at base, 
tapering rapidly to an obtuse point, the apical fourth angulated inward ; a 
small subbasal tubercle on the inner side. 

Female. Abdomen 36 mm. Hindwing 29 mm. 

Closely similar to the male save for sexual characters. Prothorax with two 
curious bOvSses on the dorsum of middle lobe ; segments 8 and 9 blackish brown 
on dorsum, unmarked with blue ; segment 10 with a large spot of blue on the 
middorsum, its apical border ridged. Vulvar scales robust, extending beyond 
end of abdomen, minutely spined below; anal appendages short, pointed at 
apex, conical, as long as segment 10. 

Distribution — Confined to the hilly tracts of Ceylon at elevations of 3,000 to 
4,000 ft. Rhambodda, Pimduloya, Urugalla during April and May. 

In the British Museum collection there are no less than three species included 
under the head of P, maculata but I do not think that there is much doubt as 
to which of these is the actual species under discussion. The description given 
here is from specimens collected by Col. F. Wall at Urugalla and compares so 
closely with the original description that there can be no doubt as to the 
correct identification of Col. Wall’s specimens. 

Platysticfa apicalis Kirby. 

Platysticta apicalis Kirby, Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool). xxiv. pp. 561, 562 PI. 

xlii, fig. 1. (1893); Laid. Rec. Ind. Mus. vol. xiii, p. 341 

(1917) ; Id. Ibid. vol. xi p. 387 (1915) ; Id. SpoHa zeylanica. 
vol. xii. p 261 (1924). 

Male. Abdomen 48 mm. Hind wing 34 mm. 

Head velvety black with a steely blue reflex ; labium, pale brown ; labrum, 
bases of mandibles, ante-and post-clypeus azure bine, rest of head unmarked. 
Eyes black above, dark brown below. 

Prothorax azure blue, posterior lobe black. 

Thorax steely black with a blue reflex, marked on each side with a narrow 
oblique azure blue stripe on the mesepimeron. Beneath and along lower 
border of metepimeron pale 3 ^ellow. 

Legs black, coxae, trochanters and bases of all femora pale yellow. 
Wings hyaline with the apices of all blackish brown as far proximad as the 
inner end of pterostigma which structure is twice as long as broad, inner end 
oblique, outer end angulated or convex, covering one or two cells, dark blackish 
browm ; 19 postnodal nervures in forewings, 18 in the hind ; ac very oblique 
and meeting very near the posterior margin of wings; other features of 
venation as for the genus. 

Abdomen black on dorsum, yellow low down on the sides and beneath 
except for the last few segments. Segments 8 to 10 azure blue on dorsum, but 
the base of the former segment narrowly black which projects Into the blue 
along the middorsal Carina as a tapering point. 

Anal appendages black.; superiors two and a half times as long as segment 
10 which is very short, broad at base, then tapered as far as the middle where 
it again dilates as a compressed spatulate apex somewhat squared at the end. 
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Seeain profile, the appendage is convex dorsally and rather '.strongly ctirved at 
its middle. Inferiors about four-fifths the length of superiors, very broad at 
base, then tapered as far as apex which ends in an acute abruptly turned-up 
point ; a very robust spine projecting back from the dorsum near its base. 

Female. Abdomen 42 mm. Hindwmg36mm, 

Closely similar to the male except for sexual characters, differing only by its 
wings which are tipped with yellow instead of blackish brown, and by the 
terminal abdominai segments the 8th being entirely black, 9 with a small 
greenish blue or yellow spot on each side and 10 with its dorsum greenish blue 
or yellow. Anal appendages conical, pointed at apex, as long as segment 10. 
Vulvar scales robust, extending to end of abdomen. 

Distribution.— Ceylon only, confined to the montane tracts. Belihul-Oya 
during June, and Madulsima where Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher took a few 
specimens during August. It is probably on the wing from June to August or 
September. The species is probably very local and has only been taken in the 
years 1892 and 1908 ; it should not be difficult for Ceylon entomologists to 
rediscover this beautiful insect and givens some account of its habits. 

Platystictadeccanensis Laldlaw. 

Platysticiadeccanensh Laid. Rec. Ind. Mus. vol. xi, p. 388, text-fig-1, (1915) ; 
Id. ibid. vol. xiii, pp. 340, 341, PI. xv, fig. 4. (1917); Fras. Id. vol. xxvi. 
pp. 498, 499 (1924). 

Male. Abdomen 45-47 mm. Hindwing 31-32 mm. 

Head.— Labium yellowish; labrum and anteclypeus azure blue, the former 
narrowly bordered with black ; postclypeus azure blue bordered above with 
black ; rest of head matt black ; 3rd joint of antennae brownish at its distal 
end ; eyes black above, olivaceous brown below : 

Prothorax dark reddish brown above paling to light red at the side and 
yellowish beneath. 

Thorax bright brick-red changing to golden yellow low down on the sides 
and pale yellow beneath. Middorsal carina and antealar sinus narrowly 
marked out in black. 

Legs reddish brown, femora at proximal ends and coxm and trochanters 
golden yellow. 

Wings palely en fumed, hyaline ; pterostigma dark red framed finely in light 
yellow and heavy black nervures, not quite twice as long as broad, inner end 
pointed, outer border straight, costal border shorter than posterior, covering 
1 to 2 cells ; ac meeting at the posterior margin of wing or a short stalk 
intervening, ab short and often sinuous ; 17 to 21 postnodal nervures to fore- 
wings, 17“19 in the hind. 

Abdomen dark reddish brown paling to golden yellow beneath at 
bases of segments 2 to 6 ; segments 8 to 9 azure blue but segment 
8 has a narrow black basal annule and both it and 9 are bordered below with 
black ; segment 10 blackish brown, very narrow. 

Anal appendages black, subforcipate as seen from above ; superiors broad at 
base constricted at about the middle where a robust obtuse spine is seen on the 
inner side, then broadened and somewhat spatulate for the apical half which is 
curled down and in and hollowed out ; inferiors nearly as long as superiors, 
broad at base thea tapered as far as apex which ends in an obtuse point turned 
slightly inward. 

Female. Abdomen 36-40 mm. Hind wing 28-29 mm. 

Differs rather widely from the male, far more so than is usual in the 
subfamily ; head similar to male; prothorax coloured similarly, the posterior 
lobe very broad, rounded. 

Thorax brick-red, the middorsal carina and antealar sinus mapped out in 
black, the dorsum and anterior half of mesepimeron black but the ground 
colour showing as a fine line against the middorsal carina and upper humeral 
region, the humeral suture being finely delineated in reddish and the upper and 
lower part of mesepimeron more broadly so. Traversing the black of dorsum 
is a narrow antehumeral pale blue stripe convex inwards and not extending to 
upper part of thorax: bordering the black area of mesepimeron, another 
similar blue stripe (a beautiful ensemble of colours) ; beneath as for male. 

Legs and abdomen similar to male but segment 1 bright brick -red at the 
sides, segment 8 unmarked with blue, segment 9 with a large oval pale blue 




Plate 11. 

Anal appendages of Plaiysticta maculata Selys, dorsal view. 

The same, seen from the right side. 

Anal appendages of Drepanosticta carmichaeli Laid., seen from the 
right side. 

The same, dorso-lateral view. 

Anal appendages of Ceylonosticta hilaris (Selys.) , seen from the right 
side. 

The same, dorsal view. 

Anal appendages of Ceylonosticta nietneri sp. nov., dorsal view. 

The same, seen from the right side. 

Anal appendages of Drepanosticta viridis (Eras), dorsal view. 

The same, seen from the right side. 

Ceylonosticta lankanensis sp. nov., anal appendages dorsal view. 

The same, seen from the right side. 

Camera liicida studies, all drawn to the same scale. 
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lateral fSpot. Segments 7 to 10 are blacker than in the male, segment s only 
about one-fourth the length of seven, segment 9 nearly twice the length of 8, 
and segment 10 very short as in the male. 

Anal appendages short, not longer than segment 10, reddish brown, pointed, 
conical. Vulvar scale very long and robust, extending well beyond end of 
abdomen and with a robust spine above the end. 

Wings usually more deeply enfumed than in the male, pterostigma of 
similar shape but more blackish than reddish brown ; 20 postnodal nervures in 
forewings, 17 in the hind. 

Distribution, — Confined so far as known to Cochin, South India. The 
type is in the Indian Museum and was taken at Kavalai, Cochin State on 
24-27. ix. 14. Wishing to obtain more of these interesting and beautiful insects 
and to Study their habits, I revisited Kavalai in September, 1928, and took 
17 males and 4 females at the same stream as the types came from. Most were 
found resting on maidenhair fern in dark shady spots, a number being seen in a 
culvert running beneath the forest railway. The red thorax and the blue iden- 
tification marks, especially the latter, were very conspicuous. The flight of the 
insect is short and weak. Although very local, it was by no means uncommon 
and I suspect this to be the case with P, apicatis near relation. The 
colouring, of the female with its blue striped thorax is nothing less than 
remarkable and without parallel in an order where, if the female differs from 
the male, it is usually on the side of duller and less conspicuous colouring. It 
would suggest a more primitive insect in which both sexes were black with blue 
antehurneral and lateral stripes as is the case with Indoneuras, the male 
having subsequently lost these mai'kings in favour of heliochromatic tints. 


CeylonOvSticta gen nov. 

PlatysHcta 2ine groupe Selys, Syn. Agr. Derniere Legion, sep. p. 9 (1S60). 

Dragonflies of smaller size than the last genus but with similar habits and 
characters. Body-colouring black and brown with blue markings. Wings 
closed when at rest, long, narrow, falcate at apex, with a long petiole, hyaline, 
never opaque ; discoidal cell shaped as in Plaiysticta \ sectors of arc arising 
from lower part of arc but fused for a short distance from origin ; an accessory 
basal postcostal nervure present near the base of wings in addition to the 
nervure Ac which is situated rather nearer the distal antenodal nervure ; 

always present but incomplete, meeting Ac a.t or a little away from the 
posterior margin of wing and extending to the posterior side of the discoidal 
cell which it meets at a point near its proximal end; lA absent; Cuii of 
about 6 to 8 cells in length; and IRiii not zigzagged at origins ; Riv + v 
arising a short distance proximad to, at or slightly disiad of the oblique nervure 
descending from the subnode, IRiii at or slightly distad the level of subnode ; 
pterostigma similar to genus Platysticta ; cells of wings mainly quadrangular. 

Head, thorax and abdomen similar to Protosticta but the latter less than 
double the length of wings ; anal appendages variable, superiors usually 
somewhat forcipate and spatulate at apices ; inferiors tapering from base to 
apex or more widely variable in the species. Genitalia of both sexes very 
^im\\Q.v to genm Platysticta, 

Larvae unknown. Qonotypo, --Ceylonosticta hilaris (vSelys). 

Distribution.—Qonfinodi to Ceylon in montane and submontane tracts. 
Habits similar to those of Platysticta so far as known. The original descrip- 
tions are poor so that without the actual types before one, it has been difficult 
or impossible to accurately determine the available material. Four species 
were originally described by Selys but a fifth has been described since by Dr. 
Laidlaw under the heading of Drepanosticta sp . which he surmises however, 
and I think with good reason, may be conspecific with P, hilarts 
Another pair, also described sls Drepanosticta sp,, but presumably differing 
from the above, was said by the same author, to be too damaged to identify. 
I have also found some difficulty in determining some material before me, 
collected by CoL F. Wall, I, M.S., several species of which do not compare 
exactly with the Selysian descriptions. Thus it is certain that more species 
remain to be described and three of such have been named below. Further 
material is greatly to be desired and it is hoped that Ceylon entomologists will 
assist us in elucidating this problem. 
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Key to species of genus Ceylonosticta. 

{ Moderately large species with abdomen more than 

40 mm. in length ... ... ... , 2 

Smaiier species with abdomen less than 40 mm, in 

length ... ... ... 4 

{Anterior lobe of prothorax prolonged forward as 
2. 1 two stalked process ... ... C. tropica 

I Anterior lobe of prothorax simple ... ... 3 

( Inferior anal appendages acutely pointed; labrum 
« ) bordered with black ... ,. C. hilaris 

Inferior anal appendages obtuse at apex ; labrum 
l, not bordered with black ... ... C. montana ,, 

' Inferior anal appendages viewed dorsally squared 
at apex and with a very robust subapical spine 
, directed inwards to meet its fellow across the 

middleline ... ... ... ,»^C.digna ,, 

Inferior anal appendages simple, without subapical 
■ spine' ... ... ... ... 5 

/ Ver^^ small species with abdomen less than 30 mm. 
in length; labrum finely bordered with black : 
inferior anal appendages acuminate at apex ; C. lankanensis 
posterior lobe of prothorax simple ... ... sp. nov. 

Very small species with abdomen less than 30 mm . 

5* in length ; labrum broadly bordered with black ; 
posterior lobe of prothorax prolonged into a long 
tapering point ... ... ... ... C. nov. 

Larger species with abdomen more than 30 mm 
in length ; inferior anal appendages trilobate at 
^ apex ... ... ... ... C. nietneri ,, 

Ceylonosticta hilarls (Selys). 

Agrion hilare Hagen, Verhand. zool-bot-Gesell. Wien, vol. viii, p. 479 
( 1858) . Name only given. 

Disparoneura hilaris Id. ibid. vol. ix, p. 206 (1859) . Name only given, 
Plaiysticta /if/am Selys, Bull. Acad. Belg. (2) x. p. 438 (1860) ; Id. Syn, 
Agr. sep. pp. 11 and 12 (1860) ; Id. Rev. Syn. Agr. sep. p. 151 
(1886) ; Id. Mem. Cour. xxxviii, p. 152 (1886) ; Kirby, Cat. 
Odon. p, 132 (1890) ; Id. Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool. vol. xxiv, p. 
562 (1893) ; Laid. Rec. Ind. Mus. vol. xi, p. 387 (1915). 
Drepanosiicta hilaris Laid. SpoUa Zeylanica, Vol. xii. pp. 362, 364 (1924). 
DrePanosticta sp. Laid. 1, c. Vol. xii, pp. 362-364 (1924). 

Male. Abdomen 42 mm. Hindwlng 25 ram. 

Head. —Labium brown ; labrum pale turquoise blue narrowly bordered with 
glossy black ; bases of mandibles glossy black, the extreme base only blue ; 
auteclypeus turquoise blue ; postclypeus glossy back, rest of head bronzed 
black \?ith a large patch of obscure reddish brown partially encircling the 
ocelli behind' and on each side ; eyes black above, olivaceous brown beneath ; 
occiput with a projecting scale like ledge pointed at either end overlapping 
anterior lobe of prothorax. 

Prothorax bronzed brown on dorsum, paler brown laterally ; anterior lobe 
sloping forward encircling the neck like a stiff collar ; middle lobe with a deep 
central pit situated between two prominent rounded bosses ; posterior lobe 
simple rounded, the posterior border straight or very shallowly concave. 

Thorax bronzed black or deep coppery brown on dorsum changing to reddish 
brown and then ochreous on the sides and beneath. A narrow oblique azure 
blue stripe on each side traversing the centre of mesepimeron, after which is a 
thin black line on the postero-lateral suture. (In the original description the 
blue stripe is omitted probably because decomposition had obscured it.) 

Wings hyaline, enfumed and tinted palely with yellow ; pterostigma reddish 
brown finely framed in yellow and thick brown nervures, rather longer than 
broad, inner side a little oblique, outer nearly straight ;• 15-16 postnodal ner- 
vures in forewings, 14-15 in the hind; Riv^v arising slightly distad or in 
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continuation of the oblique nervnre descending from the subnode ; ab meeting 
near the hinder border of wings. 

Legs yellow or olivaceous, outer surfaces of femora and articulations 
blackish. 

Abdomen dark reddish brown deepening to bronzed black at ends of seg- 
ments ; sides of segments 1 and 2 paler ; segments 3 to 7 with moderately broad 
basal annul es ; segment 8 with its apical border broadly and the whole of 
segments 9 and 10 azure blue, reddish brown below and along ventral 
borders. 

Anal appendages blackish brown ; superiors more than twice the length of 
segment 10, broad at base then tapering and curving down in the apical half 
which is broadened out, excavated on its inner side and squared at the apex. 

A small dorsal spine situated at the point where the appendage begins to 
broaden out. Inferior appendage slightly shorter than superiors, very broad 
at base where is situated a robust dorsal spine, then slender and tapering to 
an acute point at apex. 

Female. Abdomen 36-37 mm. Hind wing 26-27 mm. 

Closely similar to the male in colouring and markings,— differs as follows 
border of labrum less broadly bordered with black and the black border itself 
bordered with reddish brown ; legs yellow, articulations only blackish. Wings 
more deeply enfumed ; 15-17 post-nodal nervures to forewings, 14-15 in the 
hind ; 4 z/ arising proximal to the -oblique nervure descending from the 

subnode. Abdomen similar but the basal annules pale blue in old specimens, 
yellow in others and tenerals ; segment 8 unmarked with blue, 9 with only a 
small subdorsal oval spot near the apical border of each side of segment, 10 
with a large dorsal spot. 

Anal appendages reddish brown, conical, pointed at apex, barely as long as 
segment 10 ; vulvar scale robust, extending well beyond end of abdomen. 

Distribution, —Ceylon only. Rhambodda Ghat, Kandy and other montane 
areas from May to September, The figure given of the anal appendages by 
Dr. Laidlaw for his Drepanosticta sp., is sufficient proof that this species 
is C. hilaris as he surmised. Post-mortem decomposition accounts for the 
differences to be noted between the above and the Selysian description. From 
C. digna, this species is easily distinguished by the shape of its inferior appen- 
dages; from C. tropica by the simple collar-like anterior lobe of prothorax ; 
from C, montana by the labrum bordered with black and by the inferior 
appendages ending in an acute point ; from the remaining species by its much 
larger size and more numerous postnodal nervures. 

Ceyloflosticta mootana (Selys.) 

Plaiysticta montana Selys, Bull. Acad. Belg. (2) x. p.438 (1860) ; Id. Syn. 

Agr. sep. pp. 10-11 (1860) ; Id. Mem Cour. Rev. Syn. Agr. p. 
151 (1886) ; Kirby. Cat. Odon. p. 132 (1890) ; Id. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. Zool. voi. xxiv, p. 363 (1893) ; Laid, Rec. Ind. Mus. vol. 
xi, p. 387 (1915). 

Drepanosticto» montana Laid. Spolia zeylanica, vol. xii, p. 362 (1924). 

Male. Abdomen 43 mm. Hindwing 28 mm. 

Head— Labium dark brown ; labrum turquoise blue narrowly bordered with 
reddish brown; bases of mandibles and anteclypeiis turquoise blue; post- 
clypeus glossy black, rest of head bronzed black with a broad patch of reddish 
brown encircling the ocelli on either side and behind ; eyes black above, 
olivaceous brown beneath. 

Prothorax bronzed brown on dorsum, paler reddish brown laterally ; anterior 
lobe collar-like ; posterior lobe simple, rounded. 

Thorax bronzed black on dorsum changing to reddish brown on the sides 
and yellowish beneath. (Probably an oblique blue stripe on the middle of 
mesepimeron but obscured by decomposition in the type.) 

Legs yellowish, the outer surface of femora and articulations blackish. 

Wings hyaline, palely enfumed ; pterostigma slightly longer than broad, 
similar in shape to that of C, hilaris \ 16-18 postnodal nervures in forewings, 
15-16 in the hind ; Riv^v arising a little distad of the oblique nervure de- 
scending from the subnode. 

Abdomen bronzed brown on dorsum deepening to black at the distal ends 
of segments ; segments 3 to 7 with moderately broad basal annules ; segment 
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8 unmarked (so far as can be seen in the type, but probably its apical border 
bluish during life); segments 9 and 10 azure blue on the dorsum. (In the 
type, segment 9 brown from decomposition.) , 

Anal appendages blackish brown, superiors more than twice the length of 
segment 10, broad at base then tapered as far as the middle, at which point 
they are dilated iaternaliy and curved rather strongly downward and furnished 
with a small obtuse spine at the point of the angulation on the upper inner 
border of appendages ; the dilated part of even width, excavate on the inner 
side and ending in "a squared apex directed somewhat inward and downward, 
inferiors slightly shorter than superiors, broad at base, then tapered and slim 
as far as apex which iis again broadened and curved inward towards its fellow ; 
a robust tooth on the upper inner border near the base. 

Female. Abdomen 37 mm. Hindwing 26 mm. 

Closely similar to the male, difiPering only in sexual characters and by the 
markings on the terminal segments of abdomen. A small subdorsal subapical 
spot of blue on each side of segment 9, and a broad dorsal spot of the same 
colour on segment 10. Anal appendages as long as segment 10 which is very 
short and without an apical notch, conical, pointed at apex, brown. Vulvar 
scale very robust, extending well bejmnd end of abdomen. 

HisiridiBion. -^Ceylon only, in montane tracts, Rhambodda Ghat and 
Kandy. Differs from C tropica by the simple shape of the lobes of prothorax ; 
from C, hilaris^ to which it is very closely related, by the tumid end of inferior 
appendages and by the labrum unbordered with black ; from C digna by the 
absence of a middle inner spine on inferior appendages. From the remaining 
species by its much larger size. v 

Ceylonosticta tropica (Selys.) 

Platysticia tropica Selys. Bull. Acad. Belg. (2). x. p. 438 (1860) ; Id. Syn 
. Agr. sep. p, 10 (1860) ; Id. Mem. Cour, Rev. Syn. Agr, p. 151 
(1886) ; Kirby, Cat. Odon. p. 132 (1890) ,* Id. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
Zool. vol. xxiv. p, 562 (1898) ; Laid. Rec. Ind. Mus. vol. xi. 
p. 387 (1915) ; Id. Ibid. vol. xiii. p. 341 (1917). 

Drepanosticia tropica Laid. Spolia Zeylanica. vol. xii. p. 362 (1914). 

Male Abdomen 41 mm. Hindwing 26 mm. 

Head — Labium pale brown ; labrum, bases of mandibles and anteclypeus 
pale turquoise blue, the former narrowly bordered with brown ; postclypeus 
bronzed brown above, rest of head bronzed black with a small obscure yellow 
oval spot on the outer side of each outer ocellus ; eyes black above, olivaceous 
brown beneath ; 2nd and 3rd segments of antennae pale yellowish. 

Prothorax pale olivaceous brown, the middle lobe possibly bluish during 
life; posterior lobe bronzed black, arched, rounded; anterior lobe with k 
deep and wide cleft at its middle, the lobe on each side of this prolonged into 
a curious stalked scale resembling those seen on the posterior lobe of some of 
the Caconeura group ; between these two scales the lobe prolonged forward as 
a short blunt process. 

Thorax dark bronzed brown or cupreous black on dorsum, the lower part of 
sides paling to reddish brown and then yellow beneath thorax ; a moderately 
broad oblique azure blue stripe on each side traversing the centre of mesepi- 
meron from above down. 

Legs olivaceous, the external and extensor surfaces of femora and the 
articulations mottled with black. 

Wings hyaline palely enfiimed ; pterostigma blackish brown finely framed 
in creamy white and again by thick black nervures, half as long again as 
broad, costal border shorter than posterior, distal border straightj" proximal 
very oblique, braced; Riv^v arising slightly before the oblique nervure 
descending from the subnode ; 16-17 postnodal nervures to forewings. 14-16 in 
the hind ; ab meeting ac at a short distance from posterior margin of wing. 

Abdomen bronzed brown deepening to black at apical ends of segments and 
with narrow basal annules on segments 3 to 7 ; segment 1 yellow laterally; 
segments 2 to 4 yellow along the ventral borders ; segments 9 and 10 azure 
blue on the dorsum, the latter narrowly black at the apex. 

Anal appendages blackish brown ; superiors more than twice as long as 
segment 10 ; seen from above curving gently inward towards one another ; 
broad at base then tapered to apex which is obtuse, the apical half presenting 
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a spatulate-iike dilation on the inner border which is hollowed oiit on its inner 
aspect. Inferior appendages rather more than half as long as superiors, very 
broad at base where is seen an inner tubercle which, viewed from above, 
is broad and coated with numerous stijBf bristles. The apical three-fourths 
slim, sloping up and back and ending in an obtuse shallowly-notched apex as 
viewed in profile, or as an acutely-pointed, inwardly directed spine as viewed 
from above. 

Female. Abdomen 40 mm. Hindwing 29 mm. 

Closely similar to the male in colour and markings but rather more robustly 
built. Labium dark brown; labrtim entirely blue; prothorax with similar 
scale-like processes on anterior lobe ; wings more deeply enftimed ; 16 to 17 
postnodal nervures to forewings, 16 in the hind; other details of venation 
similar to the male. No trace of blue to be seen on the terminal abdominal 
segments but these may be obvScured by post-mortem decomposition, and 
during life are probably present as subdorsal spot on the sides of segment 
9 and a large dorsal spot on segment 10, Anal appendages short, barely as 
long as segment 10, conical pointed, brown ; segment 9 about one-third longer 
than 8 and more than twice the length of 10. Vulvar scales moderately robust, 
not extending to end of abdomen » 

Disiribtdion.-'Qonfmt^ to the montane tracts of Ceylon . Passara, Haycock 
Hill, May to August. Hakgala, March and April. The description of the 
female which has not hitherto l3een published, is from a specimen in the 
author’s collection from Hakgala. 

There is no possibility of confusing this species with any other as the curious 
prothoracic processes are unique in the genus and are sufficient to determine 
the species at a glance. It is of interest to note that these accessory sexual 
appendages are found in both sexes, ‘ 

Ceylonosticta digna (Selys.) 

Agrioft digna Hagen t Verhandl. Zool-bot. GeselL Wien, vol. viii. p. 479. 
(1858). 

Disparoneura digria^ Hagen, Ibid, vol. ix. p. 207 (1859). Name only. 

Platysticta digna^ Selys, Bull. Acad. Belg, (2) vol. x. p, 440 (1860) ; Id. 

Syn. Agr. sep. p. 12 (1860) ; Id Mem, Cour, Rev. Syn. Agr 
xxxviii. p. 151 (1886); Kirby. Cat. Odon. p. 132 (1890); 
Id. Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool. voL xxiv. p. 362 (1893) ; Laid. 
Rec. lud. Mus. vol. xi. p. 387 (1915). 

Drepanosticta digna, Laid. Spolia Zeyianica, vol. xii. pp. 361, 362, text- 
figure 9 (1924), 

Male. Abdomen 35 mm. Hindwing 23 mm. 

Head, — Labium pale brown ; labrum, bases of mandibles and anteclypus pale 
turquoise blue; postclypeus glossy black, rest of head blackish brown ; eyes 
black above, olivaceous brown beneath ; 3rd joint of antennae palest brown. 
Occiput with the usual scale- like ledge posteriorly. 

Prothorax ochreous, possibly blue on the dorsum during life ; anterior 
lobe arched, sloping forward, collar-like ; posterior lobe simple, rounded, dark 
bronzed browm. 

Thorax dark bronzed brown oh dorsum paling to reddish brown laterally 
and yellowish beneath ; middorsal carina finely blue and an oblique stripe of 
the same colour traversing the length of mesepimeron midway between the 
two lateral sutures. 

Legs ochreous, outer surface of femora and all articulations blackish brown. 

Wings hyaline palely enfumed in adults ; pterostigma blackish brown finely 
framed in yellow and an outer frame of thick black nervures shaped similarly 
to that of C. hilaru ; 15-16 postnodal nervures to forewings, 14 in the hind ; 
Riv-\-v arising in prolongation of the oblique nervure descending from the sub- 
node ; ac and ab meeting at a common point on the posterior margin of wing 
or a short stalk intervening at the junction. 

Abdomen blackish brown, segments 2 and 3 at the sides and the bases of 2 to 
7 with basal annules yellow ; segment 8 black ; segments 9 and 10 azure blue 
above, black along the ventral borders. 

Anal appendages blackish brown ; superiors more than twice the length of 
segment 10, broad at base, then tapering somewhat to apex which is obtuse, 
slightly curved in and down as viewed from above, and the apical half which is 
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appendages 

broad at base, outer border sibS r t ^ irregular shape, very 

shaUo; uTchTth: fnadian « fiaal 

unknown. i:apers rapidly to an obtuse point Female 

H.5^amf W%°?o The a“bo “ambodda Ghat and 

from a specimen in the Bridsh^tuseiim description was made 

ss.‘’' ■'" •pp&a.ii' Typ.!?:rsf,S" 

Ceylonosticta oletneri sp. nov. 

Male. Abdomen 31-32 mm. Hind wing 20-21 mm 
Head.— Labium pale brown : labrum j-i., 

pale turquoise blue ; postclypeus criosqv mandibles and anteclypeus 

3rd joint of antenn* ^ eLs -• 

beneath ; occiput with a similar scale as seen ^n C hUarh' 

Prothorax pale ochreous • oodff^ri nr 

whole of the dorsum of middle lobe nale^bbtf* border and the 

posterior rounded, simple. blue, anterior lobe collar-like, 

ThorasbrightreddishochreouswithacTinrpmicr..fl..,. 

oblique pale blue stripe on each side reflex on dorsum and a broad 

paleochreous beneath, between the two lateral sutures ; 

framed in creamy white and toick black brown finely 

longer than broad, distal side convex slightly 

nodal nervures in forewings, 13-14 in^the^^Iri braced ; 14-16 post- 
distance from the posterior margin of win^ ^ meeting at a short 

proximal end of discoidal cell , -^origin ending very near the 

oblique nervure descending from^hf subn^J ^ slightly distad of the 
Abdomen yellow beneath and nn £ 

olivaceous on dorsum and sides deepenins- to Want 1, dark enfumed 

and on the whole of segment 7 and mol of s segments, 

with incomplete basal annule which extend aLafl of®®® °/ 3 to 4 or S 
segments ; segment 8 blackish brown LwSd .?or=!?i“®’ borders of 

of azure blue which extends variablv dorsally with an apical triangle 

one-fourth to half the segmen^rsegmS anf Vl 

the ventral borders black. '■“Scents 9 and 10 entirely blue on dorsum, 

Anal appendages blackish brown anicf^c, nf i r 

twice the length of segment 10, simpk archld uranH^th^” 5’'°^“ ■ ®"Periors 
depressed at base, then, at the midd e twistid on 

the outer half broadened compressed and on the long axis of appendage, 
spines ; inferior appendages of the same ^ not bearing any 

back or a little obliquely upward S^ven strlight 

which is expanded into three angles like the as apex 

basal spine, ^ ^ webbed foot of a duck ; zvithoui a 

Female. Abdomen 30-31 mm. Hind^xn-rtr. oq 
C losely similar to the male but of stom^r hlMd k.. 
robust. Differs as follows,— ProtLrax mnr^^^^’ abdomen more especially 
middle and posterior lobes, the latteJ veiTs^*mnl^“^^^^d^ J blue on 

very narrow and of even width ^ the scale-like border 

Wings with 14 postnodal nervure«; f-n • 
exactly similar to those of male, but Ti^V+^lwalf’ “ ‘i’® “‘berwise 

nervure descending from the subnode ™ ^ ^ *:be oblique 

Abdomen dark reddish brown, seirmenfs t,. v -.v, u 
annules interrupted on the middorLm on thpioZ basal azure blue 

reddish brown, theapical articnlatio™ oily b1u6*-^®= segment ; segment 8 dark 
azure blue on dorsum, reddish brown oLowerla^f ® broadlv 

Anal appendages shorter than ^egmenf ^ 

b«,wn. RHij.’R-”' 
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Distribution.— Oeylon only, Kandy, 2,000 ft. Three males and a single 
female taken at the latter place by Col. F. Wall, I.M.S., 14. x. 24, 

This species and the two following — C. lankmensis and C. walli are the three 
smallest species known in the subfamily, not excepting P, hearseyi and may be 
distinguished from all other species at a glance by reason of this feature. The 
curious shape of the apex of the inferior anal appendages, shaped like a duck’s 
foot, will serve to distinguish it from the other two species mentioned of the 
same size as itself. The female is to be distinguished by the arched rounded 
shape of its prothorax, this being produced and strongly angulated in C. 
whilst the female of is unknown, 

Ceylooosticta lankanensis sp. nov. 

Platysiicta mont ana Kirby, Jotirn. Linn, Soc. Zool. voL xxiv, p. 562 
(1893). 

Male. Abdomen 29 mtn. Hindwing 20 mm. 

Head. — Labium whitish brown : labrum, bases of mandibles and anteclypeus 
pale turquoise blue, the former very narrowly bordered with black, rest of head 
blackish brown ; eyes dark brown above, olivaceous brown beneath. 

Thorax dark reddish ochreous on dorsum and sides but paling to ochreoiis 
on metepimeron and yellowish beneath. A broad oblique pale blue stripe on 
each side lying parallel with and midway between the lateral sutures, contrast- 
ing strikingly with the adjacent reddish brown. 

Legs olivaceous marked with dark brown on the outer sides of femora and all 
articulations. 

Wings hyaline, palely enfumed ; pterostigma blackish brown, finely framed 
in white and thick black nerviires, similar in shape to that of C. nieineri^ 
12-13 postnodal nervures in forewings, 11 to 12 in the hind ; Piv. + v arising in 
continuation with the oblique nervtire descending from the subnode ; 
meeting ac near the posterior margin of wings. 

. Abdomen reddish brown deepening to black at apical ends of segments ; 
segment 1 yellow laterally ; segments 3 to 7 with narrow basal yellow annules ; 
segment 8 with a small apical triangular bordering of blue ; segments 9 and 10 
azure blue dorsally, black along the ventral borders. 

Anal appendages blackish brown, superiors more than twice the length of 
segment 10, broad at base then tapering as far as the middle, at which point 
they are dilated, compressed and rotated on their long axis, the apex broad 
and squared ; seen from above these appendages are curved gently towards 
one another, of almost even breadth throughout and .slightly clubbed at apex ; 
inferiors of about twoThirds the length of superiors, very broad at base, then 
abruptly slim and cylindrical, curved gently in, the extreme apices more abrupt- 
ly so and ending in a fine point. 

Female unknown. Type in the British Museum. 

Disiribtdion,— Ceylon only, confined probably to montane districts. The 
type is labelled— ‘ Kottawa, 19. iv. 92,’ and is incorrectly determined by the late 
Mr. Kirby as P. viontana. This specimen is undoubtedly Col, Yerbury’s 
referred to by Kirby as P.montana ‘ with some doubt’ in the J.L.S.l.c. 
Its small size, the smallest species of the genus, is sufficient to determine 
it ivom P, moniana Siad several other differential points may be made out 
with ease. The acutely pointed inferior appendages are sufficient to 
determine it from C* which has them broad and clubbed at the 

apices and as long as the superiors. It is possible that the next species described 
below, is the female of this but the curious shape of the hinder margin of the 
prothorax in the latter and the extensive black bordering of the labrum appear 
to place it as an entirely distinct species. 

Ceylonostkta walli sp. nov. 

Female. Abdomen 31 mm. Hindwing 22 mm. (Male unknown.) 

Head.— Labium blackish brown ; labrum pale turquoise blue broadly bordered 
with glossy black ; bases of m an diblesi black with a spot of blue at the extreme 
base; anteclypeus pale turquoise blue, postclypeus and rest of head black 
bronzed ; eyes black above, olivaceous brown beneath : distal end of 3rd seg- 
ment of antennse pale brown. 

Prothorax with middle lobe pale blue, anterior and posterior lobes reddish 
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brown, llie former collar- shaped, the latter with the medial portion of its 
thinned-ont border prolonged into a long tapering point. 

Thorax redclisli ocbreous deepening to dark bronzed brown on dorsum, 
paling on lower part of inetepimeron and beneath ; a moderately broad azure 
blue krtpe traversing the whole length of mesepimeron mid w^ay between the 
lateral sutures. 

Legs olivaceous, articulations blackish, outer surfaces of femora and whole 
of tibim ehfiinred brown. 

Wings hyaline, palely enfumed; pterostigma nearly quadrate especially in 
the forewings, inner end slightly oblique, outer slightly convex, dark reddish 
brown franied finely in white and thick black nervures ; IS postnodal nervures 
in forewings, 14 in the hind ; Riv + v opposite or a little distad of the oblique 
nervure* descending from the subirode ; ac and ab arising from dififerent points 
on the posterior border of wings (in the type the nervure ab is absent in 
the right pair of wings). 

Abdomen reddish brown changing to blackish brbwn at distal ends of 
segments; segments 2 to 7 with azure blue basal annul es, very narrow on 
segment 2, broad on 4 to 6 ; segment 8 unmarked ; segments 9 and 10 with the 
dorsum azure bine, the ventral borders dark blackish brown. 

Anal appendages reddish brown, slightly longer than segment 10, conical, 
acute at apex ; vulvar scale robust, extending beyond end of abdomen. 

Dtsiribulion,— Ceylon only, confined to montane tracts. Type, a female, in 
the author’s collection, taken at Randy, 2,000 ft., 13. ix, 24 by Col. P. Wail, 
I.M.S. Differs from the female of C neitneri by the posterior lobe of prothorax 
which is prolonged into a long tongue-like point and also by the labrum 
broadly bordered with black, by the higher nodal index, etc. From the male 
of C, lankanensis it also differs by the shape of the posterior lobe of prothorax, 
by the labrum broadly bordered with black, by the broader basal blue annules 
of the abdomen and by the different origin of ab, etc. 

Genus: Drepanosticta Laidlaw (1917). 

Plaiysticta Selys. Bull. Acad. Belg. (2) x. p. 436 (1860) ; Id. Mem, 
Cour. xxxviii, p. 150 (1886) ; Kirby, Cat. Odon. p. 132 (.1890) ; 
Laid. Rec. Ind, Mus, Vol. xi, pp. 378, 379 (1915). 

Drepanosticia Laid. ibid. vol. xiii, pp. 339, 341 (1917) ; Id. Journ. Malay 
branch Roy. Asia. Soc. voL ii, pp. 304-306 (1924). 

Dragonflies of the same small size as the last genus and with similar habits 
and characteristics. Body-colouring usually black, but in one species at 
least, reddish brown marked with blue. Wings closed when at rest, long,' 
narrow, falcate at apex, with along petiole, hyaline ; discoidal cell shaped as 
in Plaiysticta ; sectors of arc arising from lower part of 2 ^x 0 , but fused for a 
short distance from origin ; 2 x 1 accessory basal postcostal nervure present 
near base of all wings in addition to the nervure ac, which is situated rather 
nearer distal antenodal nervure , usually present btd sometimes absent 
and, when present, always incomplete, meeting ac at or near the hinder 
margin of wing or arising from that margin at some point more or less 
distad of ac and extending to the posterior border of discoidal cell near its 
proximal end ; I A absent ; Cuii of variable length, usually 6 to 8 cells in length ; 
31 A and IRiii not zigzagged at origins y Riv + v arising slightly before, at or 
slightly distad the oblique nervure descending from the subnode ; IRiii at or a 
little distad of that nervure; pterostigma subquadrate, costal side slightly 
shorter than the posterior, inner end oblique, unbraced, outer slightly convex. 
Cells of wings mainly quadrangular. 

Head, thorax and abdomen similar to Protosiicta but the abdomen less than 
twice the length of wings except in D. viridis. ; anal appendages variable, 
superiors subforcipate, spatulate in the apical half which is curved down and 
usually carries a robust dorsal spine at the middle ; inferiors variable, with or 
without a long inner narrow spine ; genitalia similar to that of Protosticta, penis 
ivithout a dorsal ruff or spine. Larvae unknown, Drepanosticia 

carmichaeli (Laid.) 

Distrihvtion.—13. E. India, Burma, Indo-Cbina, Malaya to New Guinea. 
The habits of species of the genus are unknown save for D. carmichaeli which 
resemble those of Protosticta. Dark shaded retreats are the localities in which 
to seek these insects, where clinging to ferns, etc. they may be beaten up and 
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driven into the open. Four or five species are known from within Indian 
limits, one of which is from Bengal, two or possibly three from Burma and a 
fifth from the Andamans. 


Key to species of genus Drepanosticta* 


Length of abdomen twice that of hindwing ... 

Length of abdomen considerably less than 
twice that of hindwing ... 

Species coloured black marked with white and 
pale blue ... 

Species coloured reddish brown marked with 
blue 

Pterostigma slightly longer than broad ; thorax 
with ill-defined blue stripes, blackish brown 
beneath 

Pterostigma squared ; thorax with well-defined 
blue stripes, beneath pale yellow... 


D, viridi. 



Li--- ■ 


U8RARY_ 


D. carmichaeli Laid. 


'Anal appendages complex, furnished with 
spines 

, Anal appendages simple, without any spines ... 


D. guadrata Belys, 
D. aiinandalei Fras. 


i-. ] 2 < 

hj\ 


D. polychroviatica sp. 


Drepanosficta carmichaeli Laid. 

Protosticta carmichaeli Laid. Rec. Ind. Mus. vol. xi, p. 390, fig. 1 (1915), 

Drepanosiicta carmichaeli Laid. ibid. vol. xiii. pp. 341, 342, pi. xv. fig, 5 
(1917) ; Id. Journ, Malay branch Roy. Asia, Soc. vol. ii,"pp. 
304-306 (1924). 

Male. Abdomen 36-37 mm. Hindwing 23-24 mm. 

Head. — Labium brown ; labrum turquoise blue narrowly bordered with dark 
brown ; genae, bases of mandibles and anteclypeus turquoise blue ; post- 
clypeus, frons and vertex as far back as the level of posterior ocelli blackish 
brown, behind which an irregular broad band of pale blue extending fiom eye 
to eve ; occiput behind black, presenting a vestigial ridge behind as seen in 
Plaiysticta ; 2nd joint of antennm pale blue ; eyes blue above, paler below and 
marked with a dark equatorial band of grey. 

Prothorax with anterior lobe projecting forward collar like; posterior lobe 
simple rounded ; middorsum olivaceous, the rounded bosses on each side of 
middle lobe azure blue ; posterior lobe reddish ochreous, blue at either side ; 
middle lobe dark chocolate brown on each side and beneath. 

Thorax olivaceous on dorsum changing to golden brown laterally and then 
dark chocolate brown ventrad and feneatb. An ill-defined pale blue ante- 
humeral stripe on each side of dorsum confluent with the blue on posterior lobe 
of prothorax * laterally a broad, slightly oblique pale blue stripe traversing 
the whole length of mesepimeron. 

Legs pale ochreous, hind femora with a small distal point of black on 
extensor surface. 

Wings palely enfumed, hyaline; pterostigma rather longer than broad, 
costal side slightly shorter than posterior, proximal side very oblique, distal 
side slighty convex, covering 1 cell, unbraced, brown framed finely in creamy 
white and thick black nervures ; 15-16 pOstnodal nervures in forewing.s, 14 in 
the hind ; + arising distad the oblique nervure descending froni the 

subnode ) ac, midway between the two antenodal nervures or nearer the distal 
one; ab arising from the posterior border of wing well distad oi ac, very 
oblique, meeting the discoidal cell near its proximal end, hardly longer than 

; D/zV 8-9 cells long in forewings, 12 in the hind. 

Abdomen dark golden brown deepening to blackish brown at apical ends of 
segments and on the whole of segments 7 to 10 ; segment 1 with an apical blue 
annule ; 2 with the middorsum narrowiy turquoise blue from base nearly to 
apex ; segments 3 to 7 with bright blue basal cordate spots ; 8, 9 and 10 pale 
azure blue on dorsum, the lower parts of sides, especially of 10, black. 

Anal appendages blackish brown, apices of superiors paler browm. Superiors 
broad at base, then tapering strongly till about the middle, the apical half 
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expanded and curved strongly downward ; apes falcate r a very obtuse spine on 
dorsum at the site of angulation ; equal to more than twice the length of 
segment 10 ; inferiors equal in length to superiors, very broad at base, then 
tapered, cylindrical and ending in a fine point which is curved inward ; a large 
robust acutely pointed spine situated at the base, directed inward and upward. 
Female. Abdomen 34 mm. Hindwing 23 mm. 

Almost exactly similar to the male but the abdomen shorter and 
stouter. Segments 8 and 10 unmarked with blue ; basal blue spots 
on segments 4 to 6 larger and more conspicuous ; wings similar to 
those of mole hut jRiv-vv arising rather more distad the subnode ; 16 
postnodal nervures to forewings, 15 in the hind. Anal appendages short 
conical pointed, brown; vulvars scales robust but not extending beyond 
end of abdomen* - 

Disiribtition. ‘-’-Sikkim, Kalimpong, 4,000 ft., Pashoke 3.000 ft., from April to 
July, in similar situations to those frequented by Frotosticia, The beautiful 
colour complex of this insect will serve to distinguish it from all others of the 
genus save its near relative D. polychromatic a from which it is distinguished by 
its larger size, different character of the thoracic markings, different shape of 
pterostigma, distal origin of Riv 4- v and longer Cuii. 

Drepanosticfa p<)Iychromatica sp. nov. 

Male. Abdomen 32 mm. Hindwing 21 mm. (Female unknown.) 
Head.—Labinm pale brown ; labrum, genae, bases of mandibles and ante- 
clypeus palest blue, the former narrowly bordered with brown ; rest of head 
blackish brown as far back as the level of posterior ocelli, at which point is a 
moderately broad blue transverse band which falls well short of the eyes save 
for a minute point anteriorly. 

Prothorax with dorsum chocolate brown, laterally blackish brown marked on 
the centre of middle lobe with a narrow yellow line, and on the sides by a broad 
band of blue extending from anterior to posterior lobe, the latter ochreous on 
the middorsum and shaped as in D, carmichaeli. 

Thorax black on dorsum, dark chocolate brown laterally, the former 
marked with a well-defined narrow blue antehumeral stripe, broad 
anteriorly where it is confluent with the blue on prothorax, narrowing and 
tapering to a fine point near the antealar sinus posteriorly. Laterally a sharply- 
defined oblique moderately broad blue stripe lying just anterior to the postero- 
lateral suture, followed by an equally broad stripe of the ground colour ; lower 
part of raetepimeron and beneath thorax pale yellow. 

Legs pale ochreous, unmarked. Wings hyaline, palely enfumed ; pterostigma 
almost quadrate, costal side only a shade shorter than posterior, the proximal 
side but slightly oblique, dark brown finely framed in creamy white 
and thick black nervures ; 1 5 postnodal nervures to forewings, 14 in the hind ; 
Riv-Y"^ arising in continuation of the oblique nervure descending from the 
subnode ; Czdi only 7 cells long in forewings, 10 in the hind ; ac lying midway 
between the two antenodal nervures; arising from ac or more usually from 
the posterior margin of wing a little distad of and longer and more oblique 
than in D. carmichaeli. 

Abdomen yellow at the sides and beneath, enfumed on dorsum and deepening 
to blackish brown at apical ends of segments 3 to 6 to form rather sharply 
defined apical annnles ; segment 2 with a narrosv middorsal streak of blue not 
quite extending to apical border ; segment 3 with a pale blue dorsal basal 
spot, segments 6 to 7 with narrow pale blue complete basal annules ; dorsum 
and sides of segments 8 and 9 broadly pale azure bine; segment 10 
black, unmarked. 

Anal appendages black, paler at apices, shaped similarly to those of 
D, carmichaeli but the inferiors stouter and the basal spine less pronounced. 

Duiribution.-~Yt 2 a:)^€im% district, Gopaldhara, May to July. Type in the 
author^s collection. Distinguished from all other species of the genus by its 
colouring and from D. carmichaeli by the points enumerated under the descrip- 
tion of that species. The sharply defined blue and dark brown stripes on the 
sides form the best medium for separating these two closely-allied species but 
in addition it is to be noted that whilst the thorax of D. carmichaeli is lighter 
than that of D, polychromatica, the abdomen is strikingly darker ; the 10th 
abdominal segment is blue in the former, unmarked in the latter. 
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Drepanosticta Viridis Fraser. : 

Drepanosiicta viridis Fras. Mem. Ptisa, Dept. Agric. Ind. (Ent.) voL vii- 
No. 7. pp; 39, 40 (1922). 

Male. Abdomen 50 mm. Hindwing 25 mm. 

Head.-— Labium palest brown ; labrum, bases of mandibles and anteclypeus 
palest blue, the former bordered narrowly with glossy black ; postclypeus 
glossy black, rest of head steely blue black; eyes pale yellow, capped above 
with puce ; occiput ridged behind as in 

Prothorax dirty yellow ; posterior lobe dark bronzed brown, broadly arched, 
simple ; anterior lobe collar-like. 

Thorax dark metallic green or blue on dorsum changing to reddish brown at 
humeral region and pale brownish yellow laterally. Lateral sutures mapped 
out obscurely in pale brown, the anterior suture bordered broadly and diffusely 
with black- Beneath yellow. 

Legs yellow with black spines; extensor surfaces of femora blackish brown, 
tibiae olivaceous. 

Wings hyaline ; pterostigma reddish brown, very small almost quadrate, 
costal border but slightly shorter than posterior, distal border convex, proximal 
but slightly oblique; 14 to 15 postnodal nervures to forewings, 14 in 
the hind ; ac lying much nearer the level of distal antenodal nervure ; ab 
arising from posterior margin of wing well distad of ac, very short, hardly 
longer than ac ; Riv + v arising well distad of the oblique nervure descending 
from the subnode. 

Abdomen of great length, very slim, resembling species of Protosticta more 
closely than any other species of the genus. Segments 1 to 7 brownish black, 
this colour deepening at apices of segments 2 to 7 but falling short of bases of 
segments where are seen narrow white basal annules; segment 8 with the 
basal half azure blue on dorsum, black laterally and mid dorsal ly so that the 
blue of apex presents two points directed basad subdorsally ; segment 9 entirely 
pale azure blue on dorsum, segment 10 black, emarginate and with a deep 
depression on dorsum extending nearly as far as its base. 

Anal appendages black ; superiors twice the length of segment 10, . bent at a 
right angle at their middle, downwards and a little inwards, broad at base, 
presenting a needle-like dorsal spine at the point of angulation ; apex 
expanded, bevelled at end. Inferiors nearly as long as superiors, broad at 
base, then flattened, twisted spirally on their long axis at the middle of 
appendages, apical half angulated sharply upwards to meet and overlap apices 
of superiors; a small needle-like spine on the inner border, directed inwards 
near the middle of appendages. 

Female. Abdomen 37 mm. Hindwing 25 mm. 

Closely similar to the male in colour and markings but shorter and more 
robustly built. Segments 8 and 9 without blue markings; segments 1 to 6 
with well-defined basal white annules, 7 without, otherwise all details, inclu- 
ding venational ones similar to those of male. 

Distribution. — King Island, Mergui, Lower Burma. Found beside marshes 
and small irrigation channels and streams in rubber plantations. Distinguished 
from all other species of the genus by the extreme length and attenuation of its 
abdomen which is exactly double the length of the wings as in species of 
Protosticta. The armature of the anal appendages recalls that of P, hima- 
laica. 

Drepanosticta Quadrata (Selys.). 

Plaiysticta quadrata. Selys, Bull. Acad. Belg. (2) x. p. 441 (1860); Id. 

Syn. Agr. Derniere Legion, sep. p. 13 (I860); Id. Ann. Mus. 

Civ. Giv. Genov. (2) x. xxxii. pp, 507, 508 (1891) ; Kirby, Cat. 

Odon. p. 133 (1890); Laid. Fascic. Malay. Zool. Pt. iv. p. 11. fig. 

1 (1907). 

Drepanosticta quadrata. Laid. Rec., Ind. Mus. vol. xiii. p. 343 (1917); 

Id. Journ. Malay. Roy. Asia. Soc, vol. ii. pp. 304-306 (1924). 

Male, Abdomen 35 mm. Hindwing 21 mm. 

Head. — Labrum, bases of mandibles and anteclypeus palest blue, the former 
broadly bordered with glossy black ; postclypeus and rest of head black. 

Prothorax creamy white ; posterior lobe black, simple. 
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Thorax broaaed black on dorsum, pale bluish laterally, pale yel-tow beneath. 
Laterally an oblique black stripe traversing- the length of mesepimeron. 

• Legs pale, the extensor surfaces of femora and articulations black. 

Wings hyaline ; pterostigma subquadrate, black, finely framed in white and 
thick black nervures; arising slightly distad the oblique nervtire 

descending from the subnode; 11-12 postnodal nervures in forewings, 10-11 
in the' hind. 

Abdomen blackish brown, segments 2 to 7 with a narrow yellow basal 
annuie, the black expanding at apical ends of each segment to form bioad 
apical annules ; segment 8 with the apical half and 9 with the whole of dorsum 
pale blue ; segment 10 black. 

Anal appendages black, superiors twice as long as segment 10, slightly 
curved towards each other and downwards, a robust spine on the upper border 
of middle of appendage, apex slightly flattened and dilated. Inferior appen- 
dages of similar length, pale at base which is broad and presents an inner 
upper obtuse spine or tubercle, then tapering, subcylindrical, apex curved in , 
notched and preceded by a long inner spine. 

Female. Abdomen 31 mm. Hindwing 18 mm. 

Head.— Labrum dirty white ; anteclypeus pale yellow ; postclypeus and front 
of f tons traversed by an obscure band ; rest of head black. 

Prothorax pale yellow; posterior lobe emarginate at middle, yellow w-ith 
obscure greyish fascia. 

Thorax bronzed black on dorsum as far lateral as the antero- lateral suture, 
the middorsum greyish yellow. Laterally and beneath pale yellow.with a 
broad oblique brown stripe traversing the mesepimeron. Legs pale yellow, 
articulations obscure. 

Wings similar to the male hxit Eiu+v arising in continuation with the 
oblique nervure descending from the subnode. 

Abdomen brownish black, segments 2 to 7 marked similarly to the male ; 
segment 9 yellow on dorsum, 10 black. 

Anal appendages short, conical, black. Vulvar scale robust. 

Distriduiion. ’--The type comes from Singapore but it is by no 
means certain that the allotype female from Burma (Teneral and in 
poor condition) belongs to it, the probability being otherwise. The 
female, taken on Mt. Karenin May, has the paler yellow markings probably 
pale blue in the adult stage. 

Drepanosticfa Anaandalei Fraser. 

Drepanosticta annandalei Fras. Rec. Ind. Mus. Vol. xxvi. pp. 412, 413 (1924). 

Male. Abdomen 32 mm. Hindwing 22 ram. 

Head.— Labium brown ; labrum, bases of mandibles and adjacent part of 
anteclypeus palest blue, the former narrowly bordered with glossy black ; 
postclypeus and rest of head matt black ; basal and 2nd segments of antennae 
white ; eyes olivaceous brown above, paler beneath. 

Prothorax brownish white with a large black spot on each side ; posterior 
lobe simple, rounded. 

Thorax blackish brown on dorsum with the middorsal carina and upper part 
of humeral suture paler. Laterally white with a diffuse brown fascia traversing 
the sides obliquely as far as metepimeron. 

Legs creamy white ; femora on extensor surfaces stippled with black ; tibio- 
femoral joints black. 

Wings hyaline; pterostigma blackish brown, shaped similarly to that of 
D. carmichaeli\ 16 postnodal nervures to forewings, 14 in the hind ; Riv^-v 
arising in continuation with the oblique nervure descending from the subnode ; 
ab very oblique, arising from posterior border of wing somewhat distad of ac. ’ 

Abdomen creamy white laterally and beneath, black on dorsum, the black 
not extending to extreme base of segments but expanding apicad to form broad 
annules ; segment 8 white or pale blue for its basal two thirds but the black of 
the apical third extending finely along the middorsal carina as far as base of 
segment ; segments 9 and 10 black, unmarked with , blue. 

Anal appendages black, slightly longer than segment 10, the inferiors 
slightly shorter than superiors. Superiors broad at base, rotated on their long 
axis at the middle at which point they curve somewhat in waids and strongly 
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downwards ; apices obtuse and slightly bevelled. Inferiors broad at base, then 
tapering^ cylindrical, ending in an acute point. 

Female. Abdomen 25 mm. Hindwing 20 mm. 

Very similar to the male but abdominal segment 8 black for its apical half ; 
segment 9 with the basal two-thirds white (or blue) apical third black. Anal 
appendages short, conical, pointed, pale ; vulvar scale robust, not extending 
beyond end of abdomen. 

Distribiition.—Kn^?a^ only. Type in the Indian Museum from Mt. 
Harriet, 800 ft. South Andamans, taken in deep jungle at edge of a stream in 
December. Its simple black colour with white and blue markings serves to 
determine it from D. carmichaeli and D, polychromatica whilst the compara- 
tively short abdomen will separate it from D. viridis. Its extremely simple 
anal appendages will distinguish it from /?. quadrata as well as from otlher 
Malayan species of the genus. 

In the original description I compared this species with D, from 

Burma, whereas jD, was of course intended. 


{ To be continued. ) 
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The Blepharoeeridis or Net-veined Midges are of special interest 
to a student of Animal i\.daptations and Evolution. These insects 
comprise an ar-chaic family of Nemocerous Diptera whose affinities 
are still a matter of conjecture. They are highly specialized for 
life in swift currents during all stages of their development. In 
the course of my work on torrential populations^ I became greatly 
interested in the larvae and pup^ of the Blepharoceridse and have 
made a representative collection of the group at Dumpep and 
Shillong in the Khasi Hills, in the Teesta-Valley below the Darjiling 
Himalayas and at Dalhousie and Chamba in the Western Hima- 
layas. ^ Dr. A. L. Tonnoir^ has worked out this collection and 
has come to the conclusion that the Blepharocerid fauna of India 
‘*is certainly the richest of the world in the number of Genera”. 
He has described two new- remarkable genera— Horafa and Eidh 
poneura. Dr. Tonnoir has expressed a hope that his paper “will 
stimulate the collectors in the Indian region to pay more attention 
to those interesting flies”. It may be pointed out here that the 
Blepharoceridae seem to be fairly well represented throughout India, 
for, a few specimens have been brought back by the Zoological 
vSurvcy parties from the Nilgiris, the Simla Hills and Burma, No 
systematic collection has, however, been made in any part of India, 
except in the three regions mentioned above. 

'Fhe object of this short note is to bring to the notice of 
likely collectors the general form and habitat of these interesting 
Hies. 

Of all the animals that inhabit the torrential streams of India 
the larvae of the Blepharoceridae are the best adapted to hang on 
to bare rocks in the most tumultuous situations. They “like the 
lip of a fall, the rocks of cascades, and the sides of a pot-hole 
in which the water is ever whirling and boiling”. They always 


^ Hora, S. L., PhiJ. Trans. Roy. Soc, London, Series B, CCXVIII, pp. 171-282 
(1930). 

® Tonnoir, A. L., Rec. Tnd. Mus., XXXII, pp. 161-2x4 (1930). 

® Kellog, V. L., “Diptera. Fam. Blepharoceridae’’, “Genera hmeiorum’*, 
Fasc. LVl, p. 3 (1907). 
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live on bare rocks (not overgrowii with slimy but naturally 

the habitat of the different species is 
different. Some live on stones and rocks 
forming- the bed of a torrent, others 
prefer lips of falls, while there are 
some that live on rocks at the base of 
falls over which water falls with a tre- 
mendous crash. Usually the larvas live 
in large number in one place and form 
black patches on the rocks. Each larva 
is a small animal only a few millimetres 
in length, oval in outline with the body 
slightly depressed. By virtue of half a 
dozen ventral suckers, each of which is 
capable of powerful and independent attach- 
ment to the stones, these larvas manage to 
live in the swiftest part of the current. The 
suckers have become so Important that the 
body has become segmented secondarily , so 
that the major divisions of the body conform 
to the suckers and not to the original body 
segments. In some forms (fig. i) the body 
is constricted between these divisions and 
the lateral appendages are well-marked, 
Fig. I. while in others a regular limpet-shaped form 

Larva H. (after Tonnoir). is attained (fig. 2). 



o/. b 


Fig. 2. Dorsal (a) and ventral (b) views of Larva Ri, of Horaia (after Tonnoir). 
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A pupa (fig. 3 ) of the Blepharoceridse is roughly oval in outline, 
is strong'lv convex on the dorsal surface and fiat on its ventral 
surface hv which it adheres. Xtach pupa is fastened to the rocks 
by six pads, three on each lateral margin of the ventral aspect 



Oy. b. 

Fig. 3. t)nrs;»l {a) and ventral (/p views of Pupa I of Eulipotieuni horai 
Tonnoir (after Tonnoir). 

of the abdomen. The pupte, like the larvte, are found closely 
clustered together with the head pointing downstream. According 
to most writers pupje live in similar situations as the larvcC but 
Hubault' has observed them actually preferring swifter currents 
than those in which the larvte live. My observations are different. 
About the time of pupation the larvae seek comparatively sheltered 
places and generally pupate in such situations where they arc kept 
moist either by the dribbling of the water or by the spray of a fall. 

I have collected pupte from the under side of the rock forming 
the lip of a fall and from the face of a cascade behind the column 
of falling water. In a small stream flowing through the Teesta 
Bazaar, Mr. Hodgart, the field-collector of the Zoological Survey, 
obtained pupte from the exposed surfaces of rocks and stones 
living in similar situations as the larvae. 

Dr. Tonnoir has sent me the following valuable information 
regarding the habitat of the Blepharocerid pupae studied by him 
under natural conditions: have always found Edward sina pupec 

under the water, N eocimipira and Peritheates pupte can live right 
under the water as evidenced by breeding them in aquarium ; but 
the latter are found sometimes out of the water. The same applies 
to Paracimipira; Apistomyia were found mostly out of the water 
but in New Zealand and Tasmania the level of the mountain creeks 
is varying so much even in summer (especially on the west coasts) 
that the pupfe may be from one day to the other completely sub- 


AHubault, E., liulL Biol France _ Belgique, Supp.,, IX, p. 304 (1927). 
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nierg'ed or well above the water level and somctinies not even 
kept moist by the spray”. 

It is clear from the above that a collector must look for the 
pupae in all kinds of possible “niches” in close proximity to the 
falls where the larvae live. 

I have not been very successful in collecting the adult flies 
of this family. “The imagines have very long, slender hind legs, 
and cling to the wet rocks with ail six legs spread widely out. 
Their wings are held out at right angles to the body and in line 
with one another; this habit enables the collector at once to distin- 
guish a Blepharocerid froxn various forms of Tipulidae which frequent 
similar situations, but which- always rest with the wings folded 
down the abdomen” k Another character, by which a collector 
can distinguish flies of this family, is the secondary net-veining 



^ Tillyard, R. J., Australian Zoologist, 11 , p. 159 (1922) 
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and the petiolate condition of the wingf. According' to lillyard 
the flies are very tame and “can be easily caught either with a 
lorceps or with the fingers, though they should be approached 
without unnecessarily irregular movements”. I collected two speci- 
mens of dprs-towyia, drifting up stream in the evening alone- the 
rapids above the falls of the Punj-pul stream at Dalhousil. A 
iew nies-^Blepharocera, Homia a^nd Eulip one ur a (fig. 4)~~were 
coHected by overhanging plants near waterfalls 

in tne, Jvnasi, Hills.,' , 

experience goes these interesting insects can be 
collected in India at all times of the year, but spring is believed 
to be the most favourable time. 


ExPLANATrON OF PlaTE ^ ^ 

Fig. A^ Jall in the course of a small stream below Shillong-’ 
Cherrapunji Road ^ mile beyond Dunipep; Khasi HUls, Assam. 

oorS’Tif^^ laiwae were found in great abundance on such 
portions of the vertical rock over which the water fell. Punse 
du.stered together on slightly raised portions of the rock si^h 
asAhe one indicated by the position of the small net in the photo- 
i fcw were kept moist by a spray from the waterfell 

A few flies were netted by sweeping among the overhanging bushes.' 

Fig. 2.~Stream helow Umdong fall near Dnmpep, Khasi Hills, 

Assam. 

Blepharocerid larvae were very common on sides of rocl-q wh:^i 
tormed rapids and lins of r-i ^ r ^ocks which 

above the level of wSer o„ thi Jte of 
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The Trend of Evolution under Natural Conditions 

The theory of evolution is based on one proved fact and one 
assumption, namely (i) that living matter exhibits definite variations, 
whether these be of the nature of small and gradual alterations or 
of larger and more obvious changes that may be inherited and are 
termed mutations ; and (2) that nature has exercised and presumably 
still exercises a selective choice among living organisms as a result 
of changing conditions of time and space combined with competi- 
tion. I do not propose to discuss here the causes of these vari- 
ations and mutations but it seems to me that such departures from 
the normal must ultimately be the result of external conditions 
that act on the organism, and, further, we must bear in mind 
that the primary cause may have acted on the immature or larval 
stage of an animal and not on the adult, and that the effect may 
not become visible until the next or possibly even the 2nd generation. 
Garstang^ claims as examples of this early action .that the Order 
Gastropoda in the Mollusca originated by a change, to wit, the 
torsion of the body, that first arose in the free-swimming larval 
stage of development; and that the differentiation of such genera 
as Emarginula and Fissurella were equally brought about by a 
larval mutation, these changes being handed on to the adult. 
Willey^ has also emphasised the view that ‘‘Larvm arc the vehicles 
of the future rather than the relics of the past”. In any case 
varieties or mutations arise from the parent stock and according 
to the Darwinian theory their survival will depend on the value 
or otherwise of the alteration; if the variation is an advantage to 
the species then it will be preserved. Darwin*^ himself remarks, 
“It is, as I can see now, probable that all organic beings, includ- 
ing man, possess peculiarities of structure, which neither are 
now, nor were formerly, of any service to them, and which, 

* Garstang, W., 1928. ^^Origin and Evolution of Larval forms.” British 
Association, vSection D, Zoology. Glasgow. 

“ Willey, A., 1911. Convergence in Evolution, p. 41. London. 

’ Darwin, Charles, Descent of Man, pp, 61, 6z. and Edition, 1896. 
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\hvriikn\\ arc of no physiological importance/ not what 

produces the luimberless slight between the individuals 

of each species ... ; but each peculiarity must have had its 

cdlicient cause. If these causes, whatever they may be, were to act 
more uniformly and energetically during a lengthened period, the 
result would probably be not a mere slight individual difference 
but a well-marked and constant modification though one oi: no 
physiological importance.” Twice in thirteen lines Darwin asserts 
that these changes may be of no physiological importance ; but 
can any change, accompanied as it must be by other changes in 
the complete' organism, be of no importance, physiologically or 
otherwise? The advocates of the Darwinian theory of Evolution 
and those of the Mutation theory appear at first sight to be in 
the main in complete opposition in their views regarding the effect 
of environment on the race. According to Darwin, animals are 
always tending to vary and if the variation is beneficial then 
external surroundings will by selection perpetuate and even inten- 
sify such modification, till we ultimately get a new species 
established. The Mutationists, however, hold the view that the 
change of structure or function is inherent in the egg and the 
effect of environment on a favourable mutation will be to fix it 
and eliminate all those other forms that tend to vary from the 
mean. These views regarding the effect of the surroundings on 
the individual are, however, not so diametrically opposed as at 
first sight they appear to be; but neither view formulates any 
ultimate cause for the variation or mutation, or, in other words 
for the actual evolution of new forms. 

Evolution, as I understand it, is the response of the living 
organism to the outside influences that constitute its environment 
and this response may be in one of two directions. In the early 
stages of evolution or in the early stages of development in those 
animals in which evolution has already advanced to a considerable 
degree and which we in consequence term higher animals, the 
actual external conditions themselves appear to have acted upon 
the^ organism, producing changes in the genital cells and thus 
giving rise to forms that differed from their parents and, if those 
influences affected the chromosomes of the nucleus of the germ 
cells, the change in bodily form was inherited and we get what 
is termed a mutation. Bather^ in his address to the Geological 
Society in 1928 asks “Why do mutants so often assume the same 
characters as the adaptive modification? Does the influence that 
produces the modification also induce a change in the germ, and, 
if so,^^why is that change in the same direction as the modifica- 
tion?” He suggests that there is some physico-chemical factor in 
the body that will be found to be capable of producing the same 
effect on the germ cells as on the body itself; but without actually 
adopting this view, though it is, I think, extremely probable, we 
must not overlook the fact that while changed surroundingsmay 
produce mutations in a number of different directions, it is only 


^ Bather, K A., 1928. *‘The Fo.ssil and its Environment.’^ 
to the Geological Society, Ivondon. ... 
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those that are of direct utility to the animal or, in other words, 
those that approximate to the modification that will be able to 
survive and thus become known to us either by their presence in 
animals in the living state, or by their presence as fossils in the 
various strata in sufficiently large numbers to have ensured their 
subsequent discovery and thus to afford the proof that at one time 
they did survive the changes in their surroundings. Whatever the 
actual process may be, there can be but little doubt that there is a 
close connection between the surroundings and the bodily 
characters. As Baker^ remarks, “Some Zoologists— especially 
Ecologists — may affirm that the environment, in directing evolution, 
does in fact cause the change, as for example, when a normal 
river or creek species is forced to inhabit a lake, and in a sense 
this may be true, the changed environment compelling the organism 
to change its structure so that it may be in harmony with the 
changed conditions.” My colleague, Dr. Hora^, has made a special 
study of the similarity of structure in those animals that inhabit 
torrential streams, and the same close resemblance can be seen 
in those animals that have respectively adopted an arboreal exist- 
ence, a borrowing form of life, or an aquatic habitat, etc. A 
comparatively short change of environment may be sufficient to 
produce a similar change in different animals. During the last 
year Le SoueP has given a very interesting account of the changes 
that have taken place during the last 6o years in certain species 
of Wallaby that were introduced from Australia into Kawan Island, 
near Auckland, New Zealand; four species were introduced and in 
three of these exactly the same evolutionary changes have now 
taken place; the fur has become longer and more silky, the colour- 
ation is darker and the markings have become more pronounced. 
The fourth species is, as yet, unchanged. Exactly similar changes 
have occurred in Opossums that were introduced into New Zealand ; 
here also the fur is longer, more silky and less dense and these 
changes are so marked that New Zealand skins can be distinguished 
among thousands of others that are offered for sale. We have 
here a very clear instance of identical changes being caused in 
certain characters of species belonging to different Sub-orders of 
the Marsupialia as a result of introduction into the same conditions 
of life. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is not, however, always 
possible to correlate similar variations in different species with 
similar changes in the environment; as an example k may cite the 
change from a distomc form to a monostome in some of the larvae 
of the Digcnetic Trematodes.‘ In every case these larval forms 


' Baker, F. C., 1928. “Influencfi of a changed environment in the forma- 
tion of new species and varieties.” Ecology, yo\. ix, No. 3, p. 271. 

" Hora, S. L., 1930. “Ecology, Bionomics and Evolution of the Torrential 
fauna, with special reference to the organs of attachment.” Phil. Trans. 
Royal Soc. London. Series, B. Vol. 218, pp. 171-282. 

•'* Le Souef, 1930. Aniitralian Zoologist/ Vo]. \% p. 111. (T have not been 
able to refer to this paper. R.B.S..S.) 

Sewell, R. B. S., 1930. “The Evolution of the Excretory System in 
certain groups of the Furcocercous Cercariae.” Rec. Ind. Mus., Vol. xxxii (in 
the Press). 
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pass through a stage; known as the Cercaria, in which leave 

thJir first host, a Moliusc, and take to a free-swimming life. So 
fur as one can judge, there can be but little difference in their 
surrounding's and vet in five or .six instances there has occurred, 
quite independently*^ a suppression of the posterior or ventral sucker. 
A somewhat similar phenomenon, met with in certain other groups 
of the animal kingdom, is the progressive variation, or the waxing 
and waning of what Metcalfe^ terms “trends.” These trends may 
arise in certain families and are not, apparently, directly connected 
with the external surroundings though their inception must, I think, 
have some ultimate external cause. The examples that Metcalfe 
quotes are certain planktonic organisms or intestinal parasites, 
both of which live under conditions as stable as one is likely to 
find anywhere in nature. These trends are tendencies to vary in a 
particular direction and may possibly be the result of a physiological 
mutation, but even so they appear to have periodic fluctuations, 
rising to a maximum and then waning again ; and they may for a 
time even be suppressed altogether but only to appear again later. 
Such trends act and behave like other characters of the body; 
and, like many other characters, they tend to appear in subsequent 
stages of evolution at an ever earlier stage of development and in 
some instances may, as a result of this, actually become harmful 
to the race. 

Within recent years it has been shown that changes in environ- 
ment may be accompanied by and in all probability themselves 
produce physiological alterations in the body without causing any 
corresponding morphological change, except possibly, one of bodily 
size; in such cases even a detailed and careful examination fails to 
reveal any diiference in the structure of the various parts of the 
organism, even the proportional sizes of the various parts remain- 
ing the same. We thus get the formation of physiological or, 
as they have been termed, Biplogical races within the limits of 
the same single morphological species. Such races may be induced 
by a variety of causes, such, for instance, as: 

(1) changes in the external temperature conditions. 

Individuals of a species may become acclimatised to either 
high or to low temperatures and yet be unable to stand any 
sudden change. In such cases individuals adapted to higher 
temperatures are unable to inter-breed with those living 
at a lower temperature. Exactly similar changes may be 
induced by 

(2) changes in the pH concentration of the surrounding medium, 

or, 

(3) changes in Salinity. 

Again, we may get changes in the physiological conditions of 
the animal itself, as for instance — 

(4) diff'erences in the time of ripening of the genital organs, or 

differences in habits during the breeding season, or, 


^ Metcalfe, M. M 1928. ‘^Trends in Evolution: A discussion of data bearing 
upon Orthogenesis’ ]onm. of Morphology and Physiology, Vol. xlv, p. i. 
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(5) ill the nature of the food and the resulting differences in the 
vitamine supply that may cause a difference in the bodily 
' '.size. 

Any of the above causes may prevent the fertilisation of the 
females of one race by the males of another, and we should thus 
get a physioiogicai isolation, the effect of which will be quite 
comparable, so far as the production of new species is concerned, 
to that produced by spatial isolation. 

There is also a growing mass of evidence that, quite apart from 
any possible effect that it may have on the germ cells, an alteration 
in the environment, using this term in its widest sense, may 
produce an effect on the body as a whole and also on certain 
groups of cells or organs within the body and may thus affect the 
future structural and physiological condition of the organism. In 
this connection it is interesting to note the very small limits of 
the physical conditions within which life is possible. The known 
range of the thermometer extends from -273^ G to the upper extreme 
that lies far beyond the condition known as white heat, approxi- 
mately 2000^ C ; yet living organisms can only exist between the 
ranges of o*^ and 100^ C. As Coleman^ has pointed out, liquid 
water is essential for the continuance of life. In some of the 
lower organisms the individual can withstand being frozen for a 
short time, and in the higher or warm-blooded animals their bodies 
can for varying periods wdthstand an exposure below o^ C, but only 
because the body retains its own temperature and thus prevents 
the water in the system from freezing; water as a gas and water 
as a solid will not serve the purpose of life, it must be in a liquid 
condition. Doubtless changes in the external conditions can be 
met by living organisms in a variety of ways and in my Presidential 
address to the Indian Science Congress last month I put forward 
evidence to show that either external conditions, using the term 
in its widest sense, or the internal conditions of the parent may 
so affect the developing animal as to cause the appearance of new 
characters. Many of these changes are small and of but little 
concern to the animal; yet, by the summation of such characters 
brought about by natural selection, we may ultimately produce a 
very marked change, Sewertzoff^ has classified the evolutionary 
changes that occur in the animal kingdom into four groups: 

(1) Aromorphoses, or changes of both the structure and function 

of organs or progressive evolution ; 

(2) Idio-adaptations, or specialised adaptations to changing sur- 

roundings ; 

(3) Coenogenesis or embryonal adaptations; and 

(4) Degeneration. 

These two latter groups of changes are of a somewhat specialised 
kind and I do not propose to consider them further; the other 
two seem to me to differ from each other in degree rather than in 
kind. In both cases they are the responses of the body to altered 
environment and in the case of the Aromorphoses, that led to the 


^ Coleman, A. P.. 1926. Ice Ages. Recent and Ancient. New York. 

^ Sewertzoff, H. N., 1929. “Directions of Evolution.” Acta Zoologica, 

Vol. X, p. 59. 
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origiii of the g'reat g'roups : of the animal kingdom , occurred for 
the^ most purt, if not entirely, at those periods of the world’s 
history when the earth itself was ' undergoing profound changes in 
its physical condition. There is among some zoologists and espe- 
cially among those who have attempted to study the Psychology of 
the lower animals a growing .tendency to regard the animars own 
initiative as one of the most important factors in the evolution of 
the race, though some appear, to me to press the argument too far. 

One cannot but admit that a change of function in an organ, 
such as Sewertzoff postulates in the “aromorphoses”, must in many 
cases have been due to a large extent to the animal’s own activities. 
The change from a simple branchial skeleton supporting the gill 
arches in the primitive chordate to a definite mechanism for captur- 
ing prey, with its upper and lower jaws, must very largely have 
depended on the efforts of the animal and its use of the anterior 
arches as a prehensile mechanism ; again, in the torrent-inhabiting 
forms, the development of a flattened body or prehensile claws, 
that enable the animal to lie close agai list . the surface of, or to 
cling to, a rock and thus allow . t 4 ielrush of yv'ater to pass harmlessly 
by, could only have possessed-, survival * vakte animal had 

adopted a rock-frecfuenting h-abit, and it is possi‘bl4^ -that in a dim 
and smaller degree the saine’ initiative active irCthe production 
of new forms among th|j -ipwest aifimall.''" ’ * .y- 

Bidder has recently tpmhted out that a smalt change in the 
animaTs structure or phy^idlogy, that under normal conditions may 
be neither useful nor harhifur, ' "may, during the occurrence of a 
“cataclasm”, become the deciding factor whether the possessor 
shall survive or not; and if these cataclasms are repeated, even 
if only at intervals of such immense length as 50,000 years, they 
will have a great effect on the preservation and in determining the 
character of the surviving fauna. Such cataclasms or rather cata- 
ciasmic periods seem to have occurred in the earth’s history on 
five different occasions, in most cases associated with a definite 
Glacial Period, and at or closely following each successive cata- 
clasmic period there was a considerable development and evolution 
of animal forms. In the accompanying chart I have attempted to 
show graphically the time in the history of the earth at which 
the great g'roups of the animal kingdom came into existence and 
you will at once notice how early many of these great groups made 
their appearance. flhe figure is based on a chart recently 
published by Matthew^, showing the probable Geological period 
in which each of the main phyla arose, modified in places 
in accordance with the views of Chamberlin and Salisbury^, 
while on the left hand side, the wavy line, showing the periods of 
instability of the earth’s crust is taken from Dudley-StampT Life 
probably began on the earth at some stage of the Eozoic or possibly 
even in the Azoic Era, though up to the present time the earliest 

' Matthew, W. D,, ig3o. “The Pattern of Evolution”. Scientific American, 
Sept., p. 192. ^ 

^ Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geology ; Earth History, London. 

I>udley, 1923. An Introduction to Stratigraphy, Fig. 4, p. ig. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVOLUTIOH 

fossils that have been discovered are from the Proterozoic Era. 
In the Fluronian period of the Proterozoic Era we get the first 
great period of instability and glaciation, and immediately following 
this we find that by the end of the Proterozoic period evolution 
had advanced so far that the Protozoa, Sponges, Coelenterates, 
Echinoids, Annelid worms, Crustacea, Pteropods, and Molluscoides 
had all definitely made their appearance. At the close of the 
Proterozoic Era in the Precambrian period there was a second 
Glacial Epoch and immediately following this in the Cambrian we 
get evidence of the existence of Gastropod and Lammellibranch 
Molluscs, while in the periods that follow we find the existence 
of Cephalopods, Chordata, and Vertebrates in the form of Fish ; 
while at the close of the Silurian period there is evidence of another 
period of instability of the earth’s crust, though in this case 
unaccompanied by any glacial epoch, and we now find the remains 
of Crinoids, Reef-forming Corals, Arachnids (Scorpions, Spiders) 
and in the Devonian Period of Insecta and Amphibia. Following 
on the Carboniferous (Pennsylvanian) Period of the Palaeozoic 
came the third great glacial epoch again accompanied by a period 
of instability of the earth’s crust and this is followed in the 
Permian by the appearance of Reptiles, while the Triassic and 
Jurassic Periods of the Mesozoic saw the commencement of the 
Birds and Mammals. From this stage there has been no new appear- 
ance of Classes or Orders and for the most part evolution has been 
limited to the appearance of new genera or species. The effects 
on the animal population of the globe of this Carboniferous glacial 
epoch are summed up by Coleman^ in the following words: “The 
Palaeozoic, the time of ancient life, ends with the Permian, when 
most of the formerly dominant types of living beings disappear or 
lose their importance, leaving the way open for new types to take 
their place. This is true of land and sea and air. It was too 
serious an ordeal for many creatures adjusted to warm waters, and 
we find that Trilobities vanish, Corals and Brachiopqds diminish 
greatly and few of the many primitive sharks of the Palaeozoic 
seas survive. The antiquated Ganoid fish with bony scales or 
plates almost disappear. In their place come the more modern 
and adaptable molluscs. Ammonites, bony fish, and great marine 
reptiles. On the land the giant spore-bearing plants, horse-tails, 
ground pines and tree ferns lose their supremacy and give place 
to Conifers and Cycads, the forerunners of Mesozoic forests. 
Among the Cryptogamic trees, there were many strange insects, 
including forms like dragon-flies with a two-foot spread of wings. 
The climax in size of the lower forms of plant and animal life, the 
spore plants and the insects, passed with the long winter of the 
Permocarboniferous Ice Age, leaving the way clear for the flowering 
plants and flying vertebrates, such as the Pterodactyls and the 
birds with teeth of the Mesozoic. On the land the small reptiles 
which survived the cold rapidly multiplied and expanded into the 
dinosaurs, which ruled the renovated continents after the Ice Age 
disappeared.” 


^ Coleman, A. P., 1926. Ice Ages, Recent and Ancient* New A^'ork. 
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Matthew^ reiiiarks “the period was a most important and critical 
one in the evolution of land ^ for it witnessed the first great 

expansion of land vertebrates and the origin, probably, of mammals, 
birds, and the principal orders of reptiles, including dinosaurs.” 

The huge dinosaurs were, again, in their turn, destroyed by or, 
at any rate, at about the time of the Glacial Epoch in Eocene times 
and finally it was the Glacial Epoch in Pleistocene times that gave 
Man his opportunity and led to the evolution of Homo sapiens 
from some primitive ancestor, such as Homo heidelhergensis or 
Homo neanderthalensis. 

I would remind you that the date assigned to the first appearance 
of these great groups of the animal kingdom is dependent on the 
discovery of fossil forms in the various strata and it may be that 
future researches by geologists will throw the origin of some of 
these groups even further back. All that we can definitely state 
at the present time is that each of the groups are known to have 
been in existence at the period indicated. In this connection I may 
refer again to the recent publication by Matthew^ who believes 
that nearly all the great groups originated at about the same time 
in the Precambrian era; Austin Ciark^ has recently suggested that 
the main evolutionary divisions took place at an even earlier stage. 
He postulates that “from the single cell life, at its very first begin- 
nings, developed simultaneously and at once in every possible 
direction. All of the phyla or major groups seems to be a simul- 
taneous development. From each one of them a separate evolution- 
ary tree arose, growing upwards through the ages.” He maintains 
that so far back as Cambrian Times, at least, the major groups of 
animals bore the same relationships to each other that they do 
to-day and moreover that this Cambrian era is much nearer to the 
present epoch than it was to the far distant time when life on earth 
began. Dr. Hans Przibram^ throws the great changes in evolu- 
tion even further back, and suggests that every species of Metazoan 
has been derived, independently of all others, from a distinct species 
of Protozoan. Whichever of these views be right there seems but 
little doubt that each successive Glacial Epoch or period of instabi- 
lity of the earth’s crust has been responsible for less and less 
advance in the evolutionary scale. No great group has appeared 
since the Jurassic and Triassic Epochs, when the Mammals and 
Birds first arose from the Reptiles, and by attaining to the condition 
of Homoiothermy or warm-bloodedness were able to dominate all 
the other groups of the animal kingdom. 

As Langdon Brown"^ has recently pointed out, “the most striking 
thing about protoplasm is its incessant urge to assert itself as 
strongly as its environment will permit. This is the real struggle 
for existence. . . The whole story of the multicellular organisms 


^ Matthew, W. D., 1923. ‘‘Recent Progress and Trends in Vertebrate 
Palaeontology.’’ Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer., Vol. xxxiv, p. 404. 

" Austin H. Clark, 1930. “Zoogenesis” Scientific American, Aug., p, 104. 

® Przibram, H., Rev. Gen. Set., Vol. xi, No. 10, p. 293. (I have not been 
able to refer to this paper. R.B.S.S.) 

^ Langdon Brown, W., 1930. “On Clinical Psychology” St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital Journal, Vol. xxxvii, No. 10. , 
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is one of mutual adjustments between the different tissues, each 
trying to do the best for itself within the limits of those adjust- 
ments. And, similarly, the individual composed of such tissues 
struggles to achieve the best it can within its environment, or to 
change into a more favourable one. The dipnoid fish, gasping for 
breath on the mud-flats and struggling with its spiky fins to reach 
the land, was, no doubt, actuated by the need to escape from the 
competition of life in the sea towards the abundant food-supply 
on the land. From that successful struggle all the land Vertebrates 
and ultimately man himself arose.” A study of the changes that 
have been carried out in this process of evolution indicates that 
protoplasm and the animal can react in one of two ways ,* the first of 
these ways, and probably at the outset of evolution the only way, 
was for the animal to react to and with its surroundings. In the 
very early stages of life on the earth the temperature of living orga- 
nisms was the same or nearly the same as that of the surrounding 
medium; similarly the fluids of the body originally possessed the 
same specific gravity as that of the surrounding fluid, and if, as 
we believe, life originated in the sea these early animals were 
exposed to an almost definite and constant salinity and to only 
slight changes of temperature and gas content, while owing to the 
permeability of the outer wall or ectoderm any changes in the 
surrounding medium were rapidly compensated by changes in the 
animal itself. But as evolution progressed, we find that this adapt- 
ability was given up and the animal began to react against its 
environment or perhaps one should say to insulate itself against 
environmental changes. Attention to this type of evolutionary pro- 
cess has been drawn recently by Wardlawh As he points out, 
if the environment becomes too dry, the animal will surround itself 
with an impermeable wall and will encyst. At a later stage with 
the formation of a body, the body fluids at first possessed the 
salinity of the medium in which the arlimal lived, namely, that of 
the sea in which they originated, and doubtless fluctuated in accord- 
ance with the slight variations in the external conditions, but 
with the development of an ectoderm, that prevented the diffusioh 
of the body salts into the surrounding medium, any subsequent 
change in the condition of the outer medium was without effect. 
The osmotic pressure of the body fluids such as the blood is in 
lower animals the same or very nearly the same is that of the 
surrounding medium. In Elasmobranchs the osmotic pressure of 
the. two fluids is practically identical. In the Teleosts we get, 
however, the commencement of a controlling mechanism, for in the 
Plaice the osmotic pressure of the sea-water may vary 74 per cent 
while the osmotic pressure of the blood varies by only 20 per cent 
whereas in the cod the osmotic pressure of the sea may vary in 
different localities by 69 per cent but that of the cod’s blood only 
3 cent. One result of this stabilisation of the characters 
of the body fluids was to render it possible for marine animals to 
migrate into fresh water. Still later came the power of preventing 


^ Wardlaw, H. S. Halero, 1930. “Some Aspects of the Adaptation of Living 
Organisms to their Environment.” Presidential Address, Proc. Linn. Soc, 
N.S. Wales, Vol. Iv. P. I, p. viii. 
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the outer surface from drying up and the ability to absorb oxygen 
from the air, and in consequence animals were able to leave a 
watery inediiim and take to dry land. 

This land migration was not limited to any one group of the 
animal kingdom. It has taken place independently in at least 
three of the great groups or Phyla. In the Mollusca the Pelecyppda 
have been able to invade fresh water, but up to the present time 
have not succeeded in populating the land. The Gastropoda, on 
the other hand, have been able to do so, and we now find numerous 
representatives that pass their whole existence out of water and 
are able to protect themselves in time of drought by closing the 
opening of their shell. The Cephalopoda, which are regarded as 
being the most highly evolved of the Mollusca, have throughout 
maintained their marine habitat. Again in the Arthropoda a num- 
ber of Crustacea have taken to fresh water and some even to a 
terrestrial existence, though most still have to return to water for 
breeding purposes; the second and third great classes, the Insecta 
and Arachnida, are nearly all terrestrial and breathe air, though 
here again some have to pass through their early stages in water. 
It is in the Vertebrata that the greatest and most complete change 
of habitat has taken place. In -the lowest class the fish are still 
essentially aquatic, though a few have developed accessory respi- 
ratory organs that enable them to breathe air. The Amphibia, as 
their name implies, frequent both a watery and a dry habitat, 
though here again their early life-stages arc passed in water. 
The Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals are essentially land dwellers, 
though a few have again returned to an aquatic habitat. 

Finally we get the stabilisation of the temperature of the body 
in both the Birds and Mammals, or the condition known as ‘*Homoi- 
othermy’’; formerly the body temperature varied with that of the 
outer air or water but its stabilisation in the warm-blooded animals 
not only rendered them comparatively impervious to the changes 
of the outer medium - but, being stabilised at a moderately high 
temperature, enabled them to perform all the functions of the body 
at a much more rapid rate- than could be done in animals 
whose temperature not only fluctuated but was- frequently consider- 
ably lowered in conformity with that of the outer air or water. 
They thus have a distinct advantage over the cold-blooded animals. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the mechanism of 
heat control is not so efficient in the lower mammals, Monotremes 
and Marsupials, as it is in the higher forms, and also is not so 
efficient in the young of these higher forms as it is in the adult; 
in Echidna a variation in the temperature^ of 30^ C results in a 
change of lo^ C in the body temperature. In some of the higher 
vertebrates the warm-blooded condition is, however, not permanent, 
but is replaced by a cold-blooded state of ‘‘poikilothermy’’ during 
hibernation. 

In the highest group of animals the Vertebrates and even in 
some of the Invertebrates this tendency on the part of the animal 
to cut itself off from its external surroundings has been carried even 


^ Pearse and Hall, 1928. Homoiothermism* p- 91, New York, 
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further and has been supplemented by various devices that especially 
protect the individual in the very early stages of its development. 
In the lowest organisms eggs were and are laid in water and 
possess only a thin and delicate membrane around them, so that 
they are directly affected by changes in the external surroundings. 
Exposure to air would cause their drying up and the consequent 
death of the embryo, while changes in temperature would alter 
the rate or character of development. Then came the stage when 
the eggs wer^ surrounded by a thicker covering, chitinous in some 
cases or with a lime shell in others. Such a shell prevents eva- 
poration, so that the eggs can now be laid on land and develop- 
ment be expedited by the effect of the sun’s rays, while the 
calcareous shell still further serves to protect the embryo from 
such influences as ultraviolet rays^. Finally, animals tend to become 
viviparous and development occurs in utero, where the embryo is 
maintained in equable surroundings, completely protected from 
changes in temperature, salinity or other changes in the external 
conditions, since those of the parent remain constant. These 
changes, however, did not take place simultaneously with the alter- 
ation of the habit of the parent but followed, usually, at a later 
period, though in some cases it has taken place in animals that 
still inhabit their old ancestral environment, the sea. In the 
Elasmobranch fishes, for instance, the eggs are usually enclosed 
in tough chitinous egg-capsules, but in a few cases the process of 
intra-uterine gestation has been attained. In the Amphibia, while 
the lower forms still respire by gills,, the higher are able to breathe 
air when adult, but they nearly all still lay their eggs, surrounded 
by a thin capsule and enclosed in a gelatinous matrix, in water, 
though some, such as the Java tree-frog, lay their eggs in a nest 
made of a rolled leaf. The Reptiles, however, acquired the method 
of enclosing their eggs in a thick chitinous shell, and were thus 
able to deposit them on land ; and in certain cases the chitin of the 
shell is still further strengthened by the addition of calcium salts. 
The Birds enclose their eggs in a shell impregnated with calcium 
carbonate and have adopted the process of incubation, thus protect- 
ing the developing offspring from variations in temperature, and in. 
all these cases, in addition to this provision of a protecting shell, 
the egg is supplied with a large amount of nutrient material or 
yolk, that enables the dev^lopii^gr young to pass a considerable time 
within this protection and to reach a comparatively advanced stage 
of development before it has to become exposed to the varying 
character of the external surroundings. Finally, the Mammals have 
evolved the method of intra-uterine gestation, though here again 
the process was somewhat delayed, for the most primitive mammals, 
the Monotremata, still lay eggs, while in the Marsupials intra- 
uterine gestation is extremely short, the young embryos being trans- 
ferred to the Marsupial pouch. The result of this is that there 
has throughout been a steadily progressive protection of the develop- 
ing embryo from its external surroundings, so that environmental 


^ Hinrechs, Marie A., 1927. Modification of development on the basis of 
4ifferential susceptibilities to radiation,** Jourfi. Exper, Zool.^ Vol. xlvii, p. 309. 
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changes can no longer reach the embryo at that stage of its existence 
in which it is most, if not only, susceptible to such influences. 

. In a simliar manner the introduction into the body of any sub- 
stance is, if the introduction does not prove fatal, immediately 
counteracted by the production in the body of a substance that can 
neutralise the effect of the foreign materials ; thus the introduction 
of an acid causes the production of an alkali, a toxin is met by 
the production of an anti-toxin, etc. In a number of cases, if not 
in all, the body overdoes the process, so that not only is the 
toxin neutralised but a superfluity of the anti-toxin is produced 
so that subsequent poisoning by the same toxin becomes more 
difficult or impossible, and this effect appears in some degree to be 
transmitted to the offspring. 

It thus appears that throughout the later stages of evolution the 
animal has been steadily cutting off both itself and its offspring 
from its external surroundings and thus has equally throughout its 
whole life been cutting itself off from just those influences that in 
times past were responsible for the origin and gradual development 
of new forms and higher races. Wardlaw^ concludes his address 
as follows: “We have in man, then, the most perfect adaptation 
to environment shown by any form of life. So great is his power 
of modifying his surroundings, and so rapidly is this power increas- 
ing that it would seem that further adaptation of his physical 
structures has become unnecessary.’* I would, on the other hand, be 
inclined to postulate that man has, or in the very near future will 
have, rendered himself so independent of his environment that this 
will no longer be able to affect his physical characters and that if 
there is to be any further evolution, this must be the result of his 
own mental processes. 



^ Wardlaw, H. S. Halero, 1930. “Some Aspects of the Adaptation of 
Living Organisms to their Environment.” Presidential Address, ?roc, Linn. 
Soc. NS. Wales, Vol, Iv, Pt. I, p. viii. 
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BILLIGIRIRANGAN HILLS (S. INDIA). 
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D. D. MUKERJI, M. SC., 

Zoological Suruey of India^ CalctiUa. 

(Published with the permission of the Director, Zoological Survey of 

India.) 

This note deals with a small collection of fish made by Mr. R. C. Morris in 
the . various streams in the Billigirirangan Hills on the Mysore-Coimbatore 
border in South India at altitudes varying from 2,500 to 5,000 feet. The 
collection was made at the request of Dr. S. L. Hora through the courtesy of 
the Bombay Natural History Society and recently sent to the Zoological Survey 
of India for identification. I am thankful to Dr. Hora for the opportunity of 
studying these fishes. 

The collection comprises eight different species belonging to the families 
Cobitidse, Cyprinidse and Ophicephalidae. All the species are known to 
occur in South India, and, except for a few on which notes are given below, do 
not call for special remarks. Mention must, however, be made of the excellent 
state of preservation of the material as a result of which the natural colouration 
of the different species is admirably preserved. 

The details of localities, Kanarese local names, etc., are quoted verbatim from 
the original notes of Mr. Morris. The local names, however, are not meant to 
be absolutely correct, for, the collector himself remarked that he cannot 
vouch for the correctness of the names.” 

Lepidocephalichthys thermalis (Cuv. Val.) . 

1846. Cobiiis ihermalis^ Cuvier et Valenciennes, Nat. Hist. Poisson^ XVIII, 

■ p.78. ■ ■ ■ , '■ ■ , 

1878. Lepidocephalichthys thermalis, Day, Fish. Indian 610, pi. Iv. 

' fig.; 3. ■ ' ■ 

1927. Lepidocephalichthys thermalliSy Rao Seshachar, Half-yearly Jour n. 

Mysore Univ.y I, No. 2, p. 10. * 

The height of the body is contained from 6 to 6| times in the length of the 
body excluding the caudal fin. The origin of the ventrals is vertically below 
the first or the second branched ray of the dorsal fin. 

The upper portion of the body is clouded with irregular black spots and 
blotches. In fairly grown-up specimens there are from 9 to 10 blackish bands 
along the back. Along the lateral line, there is a series of squarish black 
marks. The lower portion of the body is devoid of pigmentation. The fins, 
except the dorsal and the caudal, are diaphanous. Both the dorsal and the 
caudal fins have from 4 to 5 black curved bands. In some cases, these bands 
are broken up into irregular dots. A deep black spot at the base of the upper 
lobe of the caudal fin is prcvsent in all the specimens. 

The species is known to inhabit the bottom mud or sand of rivers and ponds 
where it usually lies buried. Sundara Raj ^ has obsei'ved how this fish dives 
into the sand at the bottom of an aquarium. He further remarked that the 
“ branchial respiration appears to be insufficient in this loach. In an aquarium, 
it grows restless at various intervals and rises to the surface to take air, which 
is apparently swallowed, consequently it lives for a long time out of water.” 


^ Sundara Raj, B.— “ Notes on Fresh -water Ffsh of Madras.” Ref . hid. Mas. 
XII, pp. 261-262, (1916). ■ 
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■ Nine specimens varying, from. 30 to 45 mm. in length were .collected.,: : The 
species is “ found in all streams, in evergreen sholas and deciduous jungle and 
bamboo scrub, below all elevations.’*; 

. is the local Kanarese name of this loach. 

Nemacliiliis sfr ia(«s Day. 

1S67. Nemachilus striatus, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. London, p. 347. 

1878 Nemachilus striatus, Day, Fish. India, p. 617, pi. cliii, fig. 8. 

This species was originally described by Day from Wynaad at 3,000 ft. eleva- 
tion, but his description of the species is so inadequate, and the Indian species 
of the genus are in such a state of confusion at present that it is 

difficult to be certain about the specific identity of this fish. As Dr. S. L. 
Hora is already tackling the problem with a view to definitely define the specific 
limits and characters of the different species, I refrain from giving a detailed 
description oi N. siriaius, but provisionally refer the South Indian specimens to 
this species. 

There are 10 to 12 vertical black bands along the sides. The dorsal fin is of 
an orange colour with two black bands. The characteristic black band at the 
base of the caudal fin is present in all the specimens. 

The fish is represented in the collection by three specimens varying from 
32 to 37 mm. in length. It is “ found in all streams at eastern foot of hills 
(elev. 3,000 ft.), place— Mavatur, name of stream— Bellaji Halla, Stream heavily 
shaded.” 

The Kanarese call this loach “ 

Nemachilus evezardi Day. 

1878. Nemachilus Bvezardif Dsiy, Fish. India, p. 613, pi. cliii, fig. 11, 

1927. Neniachilus evezardi, Rao & Seshachar, Half-yearly Journ. Mysore 
I, No. 2, p.ll. 

The length of the head is contained from 5 to 5^ and the height of the body 
from 6 to 6| in the length of the body excluding the caudal fin. The eyes are 
small and are about two diameters from the tip of the snout. The width of the 
inter-orbital space is almost equal to the length of the snout. The pectoral fins 
are shorter than the head. The nasal barbels are longer than the diameter of 
the orbit and almost reach the anterior fourth of the eyes. 

The colouration is a faint olivaceous green with a number of vertical black 
bars and blotches irregularly distributed. % , , 

The species is represented in the collection by six well-preserved specimens 
varying from 35 to 42 mm. in length. They are** found in rocky streams at 
eastern foot of hills (elev. 3,000 ft.), place — Mavatur, name of stream — Bellaji 
Halla. Stream heavily shaded.** 

The Kanarese do not apparently distinguish this species from N. striahts as 
both the species are locally known as *‘ Kull-koorchi **. 

Oarra sp. 

There is a single specimen about 30 mm. long which appears to agree in all 
essential characters with G. lamia (Ham. Buch.), but since all immature forms 
of Garra show a wide range of variability in respect to specific characters, I 
refrain from referring it to any definite species. 

The specimen was found with the two species of Nemachilm referred to above 
and collected in the ** rocky stream at eastern foot of hills (elev. 3,000 ft.) place— 
Mavatur, name of stream— Bellaji Halla. Stream heavily shaded,*’ 

Barbus dorsalis (Jerdon), 

1849. Sysiomus dorsalis, Jerdon, Madras Journ. Lit, & Set.. XV, p. 314, 

1878. Barbus dorsalis, Day, Fish, India, p. 573, pi. cxlii, fig. 2. 

1916. Barbus dorsalis, Sundara Raj, Rec. Ind. Mus., XII, p. 255. 

The species is represented in the collection by a single young specimen about 
45 mm. long excluding the caudal fin. The dorsal fin is inserted slightly in 
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advance of the ventrals and is situated nearer to the tip of the snout than to the 
base of the caudal fin. There are two prominent black spots, one each at the 
base of the dorsal and caudal fins. These spots are often absent in adult indivi- 
duals. The upper portion of the body is dusky, and the bases of the scales are 
blackish. The belly is yellowish white. 

The species is common “ in all small streams (elev. 3,000 to 5.000 ft.) in shola, 
deciduous and scrub jungles.*’ 

“ ” is the local Kanarese name of this fish. 


Rasboradaniconiiis (Ham. Buch.), 

1822. Cyprinus daniconius & anjana^ Hamilton Buchanan, Fish. Ganges ^ 
pp. 327-329, 391, pi. XV, fig. 89. 

1878. Rasbora daniconius ^ Day, Fish. India ^ p 584, pi. cxlvi, fig, 2*. 

1929. Rasbora daniconius Rec. Ind. Mus, XXXI, p. 203. 

The diameter of the eyes is contained from 4 to 4| times in the length of the 
head ; they are to If diameters apart. The snout is almost equal to or 
slightly longer than the diameter of the eyes. 

The dorsum is dusky. There is a black streak running along the median 
dorsal line from occiput to the insertion of the caudal fin. * A very prominent 
transverse broad black band runs along the middle of the body from the snout 
to the base of the caudal fin. In some specimens, the scales of the upper 
portion of the body have dark edges. The fins are diaphanous. 

The species is represented in the collection by eight specimens, the largest 
being 85 mm. in length. It is found in a big stream at Punjur (western foot 
of hills) elev. 2500 ft. Partially shaded, rocky and sandy.” 

** Sessillu ” is the local Kanarese name of the species. 

BariUus gafensis (Cuv. ei Val.). 

1844, Leticiscus gaiensis, Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poisson, XSfll, 
p. 309, pi. 503, 

1878. Barilius gatensis, "Dsuy, Fish.’ India, p. •ph cxW's., fig, 2. 

1931. Barilius gatensist yivk&cyi, Journ. Bombay. Nat. Hist. XXXV, 
p. 169. 

Very thin maxillary barbels are present in all the specimens. The number 
of vertical black bars along the sides varies from 9 to 13. The dorsal fin has 
a triangular white outer area. The anal fin has a dark base. A bright pink 
band and a white outer streak run parallel to it. The pectorals and ventrals 
have similar pink bands. The cheek and the belly are of a light pink 
colour. 

Seven well-preserved specimens were collected. The largest of the series is 
88 mm. long. The species was found in (i) rocky stream at eastern foot of 
hills (elev. 3,000 ft.), place— Marealut, name of stream — Bellajl Halla. Streana 
heavily shaded ”, and (ii) ** in a big stream at Punjur (western foot of hills), 
elev. 2,500 ft. Partially shaded, rocky and sandy 

” is the local Kanarese name of this fish. 

Ophicephalusgachua (Ham. Buch.). 

1822. Ophiocephalus gachua, Hamilton Buchanan, Fish, Ganges y pp. QS, M7t 
pi. xxi, fig. 21. 

1878. Ophiocephalus gachua. Day, Fish. India, p. 367. 

1929. Ophiocephalus gachua, Prashad, Sc Mukeicjl, Rec. Ind. Mus., XXXI, p. 
215. 

Two half-grown specimens were “ found in a big stream at Punjur (western 
foot of hills) elev. 2,500 ft. Partially shaded, rocky and sandy.” 

“ Kworamin ” is the. local Kanarese name of the species, 
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The Hawkmoths belong to the Natural Order Lepidoptera, or 
scale- winged insects. This Order is divided into the Butterflies 
(Rhopalocerd), which have the antennae ending in a club, and the 
moths (Hete?vcera\ which have the antennae of various forms other 
than clubbed at the ends. The moths are divided into Groups, and 
the Groups into Faniilies, the Hawkmoths ox Sphingid(Z being one 
of the Families. The scientific name is derived from ‘ sphinx the 
designation used by Reaumur for the English Privet Hawkmoth, on 
account.of the fancied Sphinx-like attitude adopted by the cater- 
pillar when it is alarmed, and the name was later adopted by 
Linnaeus for the w^hole Family. 

Distribution and Food-Plants. 

There are but 17 species of Hawkmoths known to occur in the 
British Isles, and some of them are only rare visitors. In the Indian 
Empire about 180 species are known to occur, out of a total of about 
850 species known throughout the world. Some of the Indian 
species are very common, others so rare that only one or two 
individuals have so far been obtained. Some of the species are 
widely spread, others very local in their occurrence. A few of the 
species which are found in England are found also in India. These 
are the Convolvulus, Broad-bordered Bee, Oleander, Humming-bird, 
Spurge, Bedstraw, Striped and Silver-striped Hawkmoths. Two 
species of Death’s-head Hawkmoths are found in India, but they are 
not the same as the English species. These are the only species 
which have been given ‘ common ’ names. The rest are known only 
by their scientific names. 

Certain parts of India are more rich in species than other parts. 
Areas with a heavy rainfall and a large variety of trees and plants 
produce the largest number, and dry areas with poor vegetation the 
smallest number, though individuals of certain species may occur in 
vast numbers in both wet and dry areas, becoming serious pests on 
crops and other plants. Probably many new species remain to be 
discovered, but of those now known 58 species occur in the west 
Himalaya (west of Nepal), 128 species in the east Himalaya (east of 
Nepal, and including Assam), 73 species in the South of India and 40 
in Burma, Many more species must occur in Burma, but very little 
collecting has been done there. The North Kanara district of 
Southern India is very rich, having over 45 species in an area of 
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I. Oxyamhulyx sericeipennis, Butl. J 2. Rhagastis albomarginatas, R o t h s c . 
3. Marumha sperchms, Menetries. c? 4. Theretra nessus, Drury. 5. Rhopalopsyche 
nycteris, Kollar. One of the Humming-Bird Hawkmotlis. 6 . Langia zenzeroides, 
Moore. 7. Clanis phalaris, Huebner 
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3,600 sq. miles. The distribution of the species overlaps, some of 
them occurring in more than one of the areas mentioned. The 
plains area of Northern India has no special Hawkmoth fauna of its 
own, but receives contributions from the surrounding areas. The 
information on this subject is very scanty and it is worth recording 
the locality where any Hawkmoth is obtained. 

The distribution of the moths is dependent to a great extent on 
that of the food-plants on which the caterpillars feed, though the 
moths are such fast fliers that they may be found a long way away 
from the nearest food-plant. Some species feed on a wide range of 
food-plants, others confine themselves to one or more. The food- 
plant on which any Hawkmoth caterpillar is found feeding should 
also be recorded. Plants belonging to the botanical Order Rubiace^By 
to which Randia^ Gardenia, Madder, Bedstraw and other shrubs, 
herbs and creepers belong, is the most popular food-plant, about 30 
species feeding on plants of this Order. Vines (Grape vine, Virginia 
creeper, Leea) and Arums (Garden arum, Caladinm, Cuckoo-pint, 
Snake plant) are the next most popular, with about 16 species each. 
Leguminous trees and plants (Indian Beech, Shisham, Indian 
Laburnum, Shiras, Gram, Pulse) come next, followed by Balsams 
and Spurge. Altogether about 50 Orders of plants are represented 
in the list of Hawkmoth food-plants known up to the present, 
ranging from the largest trees to the most insignificant herbs, and 
including even grasses. 

The Hawkmoth. 

I have often heard the questions asked ‘ What is a Hawkmoth ? 
How can one tell a Hawkmoth from any other kind of moth ?' 

In order to do so with certainty, it is necessary to make a minute 
examination of the veins of the wings and of the organs of the body, 
but for all practical purposes something more simple will suffice. 
Hawkmoths can usually* be recognised by their characteristic 
appearance and habits. The fore-wing is long, narrow and sharply 
pointed ; the hind-wing short and rounded ; the eyes large ; the chest 
or thorax heo^VY ; the body or abdomen shaped like a cigar, or like 
the pointed end of a cigar. This last character is sometimes 
obscured by lateral tufts of hairs giving the impression of a broad 
tail, such as occurs in the Humming-bird Hawkmoths and a few 
other genera (Plate I, fig. 5) ; but the other characters are present, and 
also the clean-cut, high-bred appearance common to all Hawkmoths 
(Plate I). Finally, if when strolling in your garden in the evening 
you notice a moth, poised almost motionless except for its rapidly 
vibrating wings in front of a flower, suddenly darting away and as 
suddenly re-appearing, and never settling, you may be sure you are 
observing a Hawkmoth, since no other kind of moth is known to 
feed in this manner. If you look more closely , you will see that 
when poised before the flower, the moth unrolls a long tongue or 
proboscis, and probes the flower for honey. All Hawkmoths which 
have been seen feeding, with the single exception of the Death’s- 
head Hawkmoths, have this habit of feeding when on the wing. 
The Death’s-head moths are known to enter bee-hives to steal the 
honey. The vibration of the wings makes a deep humming note 
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wiien the motli Is flying, and some species produce a similar note 
wlienatrestj'.iftlieyaredisturbed*',' 

The Ha wkrnoth caterpillar can be recognised by the hard, 
chitinous horn on segment 12, though a few caterpillars of other 
families have a somewhat similar^ but soft fleshy horn. 

The Egg. 

The eggs of Hawkmoths are round or oval, and are most 
commonly of a green colour with a translucent appearance, like a 
tiny, green grape, but they may be almost white or pale yellow, or 
more rarely brown or orange, in different species. The egg-shell 
is either smooth and shiny, or dull, and no sculpturing is visible to 
the naked eye. The eggs of different species vary a good deal in 
size, the smallest being about 1 mm. in length, and the largest about 
3 mm. The average size is about that of a pin’s head. 



Fig. 1. A Hawkmoth caterpillar, showing segments. 1 (the head) to 14 
(the anal segment). 

a, the antenna ; the true legs ; c, a spiracle, or breathing hole ; the 
prolegs ;<?, the anal clasper ;/■, the horn. 

The Caterpillar or Larva (Fig. 1). 

^ The Hawkmoth caterpillar, like other insects, has a head and 
thirteen other segments. There are different ways of numbering 
these segments, but we haye adopted the ipethod shown in figure 1, 
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I. Acherontia Styx, Westw. One of the Death’s-Head Hawkmoths. Note the twice 
curved horn and oblique stripes. 2. Psilogramma menephron, Crammer. Note the wart- 
like tubercles and oblique stripes. 3. Cephonodes hylas, Linn. ; in Sphinx-like attitude. 
Note the tubercles on segment 2 and horn, and the spiracles. 4. Pseudodolbina fo, Wlk. 
Note the wart-like tubercles and oblique stripes. 5. Marumba sper chins, Menetries, 
Note the tubercles all over, and the oblique stripes. 6. Clanis phalaris, Huebner. 
Note the very small horn, tubercles and oblique stripes. 7. Rhagastis alhomarginatus, 
Rothc. Note the conical ocelli, and oblique stripes. 
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counting the head as segment 1, the segment next to the head as 
segment 2, and so 0 |i. The body of the caterpillar is usually round 
in section, and is more or less cylindrical in some species (PI. 1 1, 
figs. 1 to 6), and in other species increases rapidly in diameter from 
the head to segment 5, and then becomes cylindrical to segment 12 
(PL II, fig. 7 ; PL III, figs. 1, 2). Segment 2,3 and 4 each bear a 
pair of true legs. These are hard and shiny, have three joints and a 
claw for gripping at the tip (fig. 1. b). They are called ‘ true legs ’ 
as they occur on the same segments as they do in the moth. 
Segments 5 and 6 are without legs. Segments 7 to 10 each have a 
pair of pro4egs or false legs (fig. 1 d). These legs are not present at 
all in the moth. They are fleshy and soft, with a circular pad set all 
round with curved booklets, which enable the caterpillar to obtain a 
firm grip on any surface. Segments 11 to 13 are again without legs, 
but segment 14 bears the anal claspers (fig, 1 e). The anal claspers 
are similar to the pro-legs but have a still larger gripping surface. 
So tightly does the caterpillar cling to any rough surface that if it is 
pulled away, the ends of the pro-legs and claspers are sometimes torn 
off. Segments 2 and 5 to 12 each have a pair of spiracles or breath- 
ing holes (fig. 1 c). These, with the air-tubes or tracheae which start 
from them and spread through the tissues of the body, supplying 
them with oxygen, take the place of the breathing apparatus in 
mammals, birds and reptiles. The spiracles are oval in shape and 
have a centraL slit or opening down the long axis. They are of 
different colours in different species. Those on segments 2 and 5 to 
11 are placed vertically in about the middle of the segments, and 
that on segment 12 obliquely. Segment 12 bears the horn which is 
so characteristic of Ha wkmoth caterpillars (fig. 1 f). Segment 13 is 
narrow and rather difficult to make out sometimes, as it is wedged 
between segments 12 and 14. Just above the anal claspers on 



segment 14 is the anal flap^ a fleshy 
triangular flap which covers the anus. 
The head (fig. 2) is made up of 
separate chitinous plates fused to- 
gether into one piece. The front 
part of the head is called the {ace. 
This is made up of a triangular 
plate called the clypeus (fig, 2, a) and 
the frontal portion of the two lobes 
(fig, 2, b). The sides of the head are 
called the cheeks. Projecting from 
the lower part of each cheek are the 
anie7ince (fig. 1, a and fig, 2, c). These 
have three joints, and two bristles, a 
long and a short one, at the tips of 
the end joint. The bases fit into 
sockets in the cheek, and the whole 
organ is moveable. The function 
of the antennae is not known with 


certainty. Between the antennae are the powerful jaw'S or ma^idibles 
(fig. 2, d) with their bases also set in sockets in the cheeks. They 
are wedge-shaped, curved near the tips, with bevilled edges working 
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against each otlier and are used to cut pieces from the 

leaf when feeding. Behind the mandibles are nM)iith-parts called the 
iabrMm {fLg. 2 e) and the iigula (fig. 2 f) which come into play when 
the catterpillar is feeding. Above the base of each antenna is a 
group of five eyes directed forwards, and a sixth eye is near the 
base of the antenna but directed downwards (fig. 2 g). These are 
very small, hardly visible to the naked eye, but under a magnifying 
glass appear as circular, convex, black dots. It is doubtful if the 
caterpillar can see more than a few' inches with these eyes. Behind 
and below the mandibles is a small cone with a perforated tip, which 
is the sphmerei from which a thread of silk can be spun at wdll. 

Pupa or Chrysalis (fig. 3, 4 and 5). 

The Hawkmoth pupa has a shell or casing of hard chitinous 
material, inside which the moth forms. The pupa has the same 
number of segments as the caterpillar. The head (segment 1), the 
thorax (segments 2 to 4) and segments 5 to 8 of the abdomen are 
all fused together so that they are immoveable, but the remaining 
segments of the abdomen are jointed and moveable (fig. 3). The 

A B 




Pig. 3, Pupa or Chrysalis of a Hawkmoth, 

A. Ventral view ; a, the head ; b, foreleg ; c, midleg ; d, antenna ; e, tongue ; 

/, a spiracle ; g, cremaster ; h, wings. , " 

B. ^ Lateral view.—a:, head; b, eye; c, antenna; d, foreleg midleg ; 
/, spiracle ; g, cremaster ; h, wings. 
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head is it sti ally round and blunt, the abdomen pointed as in the moth, 
the body being thickest in the middle. The case is so moulded that 
the position of the head, eye, tongue, fore and middle legs, the 
antennae, folded-up wings and the body of the future moth can be 
seen (fig. 3). The tongue runs down the middle of the ventral 
surface, and may or may not reach the end of the wing-cases. On 
either side of it are the lower part of the fore legs, then the middle 
legs and then the antenna. The hind legs are concealed under the 
edge of the wing-cases, which start near the antennas and reach about 
half way down the ventral surface of the pupa. At the end of 
segment 14 is the cremaster (fig. 3, g). This is an organ of hard 
chitinous substance, which is either triangular or spike-shaped, and 
usually branches into tw^o points. These points may again divide 
into two, and there may be one or more pairs of small hooks. The 
shape of the cremaster and the arrangement of the booklets provide 
a valuable means of identifying different species in the pupal 
stage. The cremaster does not appear to perform any function 
except when provided wdth booklets. When these are present they 
are used to fix the tip of the abdomen to a pad of silk woven by the 
caterpillar at the end of the cocoon. Spiracles are present on 
segments 2 and 5 to 12 as in the caterpillar, though that on segment 
5 is concealed by the edge of the wing-case. 

In some species of Hawkmoth the tongue is very long, and it 
cannot be accommodated in a pupal case shaped as in figure 3. It is 
then housed (to use a mechanical term) in a special hollow casing 
which projectvS in front of the head of the pupa (fig. 4). The Convol- 



Fig. 4. Chrysalis of Hawkmoth with tongue case. 

vulus Havrkmoth (and a few other species) has such an excessively 
long tongue that it cannot be accommodated even in this manner, 
and it is then housed in a Iree tongue-case (fig. 5). The tongue 



Fig. 5. Chrysalis of Hawkmoth with free tongue case. 

starts from the front of the head, runs along the case to its bulbous 
end where it turns back on itself and re-joins the head casing, then 
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nms bctvveen the wmg:-cases of the latter. This free 

tongue-case looks like the handle of a 

In colonr the pupa is chestnut or dark-brown in the case of those 
species which pupate underground, and of various colours, with 
dark or pale dots, stripes or patches in the case of those which 
pupate on the surface. The surface of the pupal case, may be 
smooth and shiny, or dull, and is sometimes sbagreened or covered 
with small tubercles, and sculpturing is sometimes present on 
segment 4 or near the spiracles and head. 

Moth or imago 

The general appearance of the Hawkmoth has been already 
described. Those who wish to study the structure are referred to 
Rothschild and Jordon's great work on the Hawkmoths, The 
Revision of the Sphingidce, vsx Novitatds Zoologicc^ YoY IX, Supple- 
ment (1903). 

Life History and Habits 

The Hawkmoths, with very few exceptions, lay their eggs singly, 
usually on the undersides of the leaves of the food-plant or plants 
on which their caterpillars feed. Each egg is stuck firmly to the leaf 
or twig with some sort of gum secreted by the moth. The opera- 
tion of egg laying has not been observed in natural conditions in 
the vast majority of Hawkmoths, as it is usually carried out after 
dark, but a few day-dying species have been seen laying their 
eggs, and they have done it on the wing, without settling. While 
poised delicately over a leaf or a young shoot, the tip of the 
abdomen is turned up or down and an egg quickly deposited. The 
moth then darts away to repeat the operation elsewhere. When a 
large number of females of any species are engaged in egg laying, 
several eggs may be found on a single leaf or plant but they are- 
almost certainly laid singly at different times by the same or different 
females. Most butterflies, and a few moths also lay their eggs 
singly, but the eggs of butterflies can usually be distinguished from 
those of Hawkmoths by being of various shapes, and by the shells 
being sculptured into patterns visible to the naked eye. The eggs 
of some of the swallow-tail butterflies are very similar to Hawkmoth 
eggs, and one might be taken in by the resemblance until the 
young caterpillars hatch out. All doubt is then dispelled by the 
presence or absence of the horn which is the distinguishing mark of 
the Hawkmoth. 

^ The egg usually becomes paler in colour a few days after being 
laid, owing to the transparent shell allowing the colour of the 
caterpillar which is forming inside to be seen. If the egg is 
examined under a fairly strong magnifying glass just before the 
young caterpillar is due to emerge, the head and some parts of the 
body may be made out. 

The young caterpillar or egg-caterpillar comes out in 5 to 10 days 
after the egg is laid, the larger species usually taking a longer time 
to hatch than the smaller species. The egg-caterpillar eats a hole in 
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the side of the egg-shell, and makes its way out in a minute or so. 
Most commonly it is of a pale yellow colour, including the horn, 
the horn soon becomes black. The body is covered with hairs which 
are visible to the naked eye in some species. The caterpillar eats 
more or less of the egg-shell for its first meal and after resting for 
a time along the midrib or a vein of the leaf, starts to eat the leaf 
itself. It often eats small holes in the middle of the leaf at first, 
and tackles it from the edge when it grows a bit bigger. After 
feeding for a few days the body becomes too big, not for its boots, 
but for its head and legs, which are unable to stretch like the skin 
of the body does. The caterpillar then settles dowm to change its 
skin and acquire a larger head. It lies motionless along a midrib 
or vein for some hours, and then the new larger head may be seen 
forming under the skin behind the old head. The old head is 
pushed forward till the skin breaks round the neck. Then by an 
undulating movement of the body the old skin is worked back, 
until, with a waggle of the claspers it is cast off, and the old head is 
also got rid of. Some species eat the cast-off skin. After resting 
for a time the caterpillar starts feeding again, and when the body 
becomes too large for the head it changes its skin again. In most 
species there are four such changes of skin before the caterpillar 
reaches the final or mature stage (each stage being called an instar\ 
and there is some change of colouring or form or both at each 
moult. The ocelli or other markings gradually develop, and the 
shape of the body and of the horn may differ in each successive 
moult. The caterpillar feeds more and more voraciously as it 
nears maturity, then suddenly stops feeding and remains motionless 
for about 24 hours. During this period of rest it often; becomes of 
a darker colour in preparation for its descent to the earth, green 
caterpillars assuming a pink or brown suffusion along the back, and 
dark-coloured caterpillars becoming still darker. 

■ Suddenly leaving the food-plant the caterpillar begins to look for 
a suitable place to pupate. Those species which pupate under- 
ground get very agitated and hurry along the ground with a quick 
undulating motion, and if touched, lash their bodies wildly from side 
to side. Their pro-legs and claspers gradually lose their power of 
gripping, and the caterpillar falls over lumps of earth and other 
obstructions^in its anxiety to get safely underground. When it finds 
a soft place, it immediately starts digging with its head, and very 
soon disappears under the surface. It may dig down to a depth of 
6 or 8 inches, and there makes a large oval cell in which it turns to 
a pupa. 

The species which pupate on the surface (these are the larger 
number) do not have to travel so far to find a suitable spot, and are 
more leisurely in their movements. They crawl under dead leaves 
and vegetation, and make a rough cocoon by joining leaves, earth 
and rubbish together with a few strands of silk from the spinneret. 

The change to a pupa takes place from two to ten days after 
going underground or starting the cocoon, but in one or tw’o species, 
may not take place for several months. The change to the pupa is 
not carried out in the same way as the moults in the caterpillar. 
When ready to pupate, the head of the caterpillar splits down the 
9 
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front, and tlie liead of the pupa is pushed through the slit. The 
skin of the caterpillar, with the head attached to it in two halves, is 
then worked back over the body of the pupa. The pupa is at first 
soft and shapeless, and the sheaths or cases which wili later 
on contain the antennse, legs, wings and tongue are separate from 
the body, but they soon fall into their final positions and become 
firmly fused to the body. The pupal case hardens and assumes 
its final form and colouring. After lying nearly motionless for a 
period of from a fortnight to several months, according to the species 
and the time of year and other factors, the pupal shell splits open 
along the dorsal line of the thorax, the head and tongue case breaking 
away together, and the moth emerges and dries its wings, and darts 
away to feed and find a mate. After mating, the male dies, the 
female lays her eggs to .start a fresh brood and then she also dies. 

This is a short outline of the life history of the Hawkmoth. 
There are many variations, some common to whole subfamilies or 
genera, others peculiar to certain species, but it is not possible to 
give more than a general account in these notes. 

Colour AND Markings. 

When first hatched, the Hawkmoth caterpillar is usually some 
shade of pale yellow or yellow-green, and is without markings. In 
a few cases only the colour is brown or black. After feeding for a 
time the green colour of the food sometimes shows through the body, 
giving it a green tinge. In the second and third instars, that is, 
after the first and second changes of skin, the colour is usually 
green, and the oblique stripes and other markings begin to appear. 
Where the mature caterpillar has the eye-like markings called ocelli^ 
these first show as round spots of a uniform colour, and develop 
with each change of skin till they reach their final form. In the 
greater number of species the colour remains green in the fourth 
and fifth instars (the fifth usually being the final instar before the 
caterpillar pupates), but there is in some cases a startling change in 
the fifth instar, the ground colour of the head and body changing 
from green to brown, black or purple. The oblique stripes and 
other markings may remain unchanged or may be greatly modified. 
Even in the case of those species in which the colour is normally 
green till maturity, individual caterpillars may assume this dark form 
of colouring in the final or in earlier instars, and in a few species 
there are three or more differently coloured forms. The various 
forms are so unlike each other in colour and sometimes in markings 
as well, that one would not believe them to be the same species, 
but the moths bred from the different forms are identical. There 
are other cases where the change to a dark form is not complete, 
certain individuals developing dark patches which do not cover the 
whole body. In the few cases where the egg-caterpillar is black, 
the colouring may remain black (or dark) throughout, or there may 
be both dark and green forms. The different cases may be 
summarised as follows, in the order of their occurrence in nature : — 
{a) The caterpillar is always green in the earlier instars, later 
has both a green and a dark form, or three or more different 
forms. ^ 
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(^) The caterpillar is always green from birth to maturity. 

(r) The caterpillar is always green in the earlier instars, later 
has a green form with or without dark patches. 

{d) The caterpillar is always green until the last instar, always 
dark in the last instar. 

{e) The caterpillar is dark in the earlier imstars and later has 
only a dark form, or both dark and green forms. 

The occurrence of two or more differently coloured forms in the 
caterpillar, with no corresponding change in the moth, is very 
curious. It cannot be accounted for by any difference in food, 
since the different forms are found feeding on the same plants. The 
green form is usually the most common in nature, or at least the 
form most commonly found, but when specimens are bred from an 
early stage in a dark tin or box, a far larger proportion of them 
assume the dark form. This seems to show that absence of light 
is a factor in influencing the colouration. On the other hand, dark- 
coloured specimens are found in nature in the same situations as 
the green forms, both forms being exposed to the same amount of 
light. Also, where there is only a dark form at maturity, the dark, 
mature caterpillars are often found during day-light in the same 
situations as green forms of other species. I had a curious ex- 
perience with caterpillars of the Convolvulus Hawkmoth at Sheikh 
Othman, near Aden. There were large numbers of them in the 
earlier green stages on a certain creeper, but no mature caterpillars 
could be found. Someone suggested keeping the small caterpillars 
in more or less natural conditions in a large box. On doing so it 
was found that all specimens turned to a dark form at maturity, and 
that during the day they left the food-plant and hid among dead 
leaves and even buried themselves in the earth to avoid the light. 
This experience does not lead us to any conclusion, since it may be 
argued either way— that the caterpillars hid themselves because they 
had assumed the dark form, or that they assumed the dark form 
because they had developed the habit of hiding during the day. 
Further evidence on this question is required to enable the problem 
to be solved. 

In addition to the general colouring, Hawkmoth caterpillars 
have various markings, the most common style of markings being 
longitudinal stripes, oblique stripes and ocelli. Longitudinal stripes 
may be present in combination with either oblique stripes or ocelli, 
or all three types of markings may appear together. The longi- 
tudinal stripes may be present along the back {dorsal\ high up on 
the side (dorsodaterat)^ through the spiracles (spiracular) or below 
the spiracles {suh-^piracular). The oblique stripes are usually seven 
in number, on segments 5 to 11 : that on 11 extending upwards and 
backwards over segment 12 to the base of the horn. (PI. II). The 
ocelli occur in one pair on segment 5, or two pairs on segments 
5 and 6 or in seven pairs on segments 5 to 11. In one species there 
is an extra pair on segment 4. The ocelli are round or oval, and 
usually have a dark centre surrounded by a paler colour and 
then a dark ring (PL III, Figs. 1, 3, 5, 6). In some cases they are 
convex in section and shiny in appearance, and then the resem- 
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biance to a real eye is increased (PL II, Fig. 7). The ocelli usually 
lie on the dorso-lateral line, but in a few cases the spiracle on 
segment 5 is ringed with colour, so that it resembles an oceiliis. 

At each change of skin, the shape of the head, body and horn 
may change, as well as the colouring. In the egg-caterpillar the 
head is always round, and it may remain round to maturity, or it 
may become triangular or pointed in the second instar (PL III, Fig. 
4). In a few cases the head of the egg-caterpillar is round, it then 
becomes triangular or pointed, and at maturity again becomes 
round. The body is nearly cylindrical at birth, and remains so to 
niaturity in some species, v/hile in other species the fourth and fifth 
segments become tumid or swollen. The horn of the egg-cater- 
pillar is always straight, slightly tapering, and biUd, or with two 
points, and each point bears a hair or seta. The double point is 
usually lost in the later instars, but in some cases persists to 
maturity. The horn may remain straight, or it may become curved 
downwards, more rarely upwardvS, and in a few cases it is twice 
curved, first down and then up, as in the Death’s-head Hawkmoths. 
The shape, thickness and relative length varies greatly in different 
species, and in some of the %mxys Clanis may be so small ns to be 
overlooked (Plate II, Fig. 6). 

In the egg-caterpillar the horn can be moved at will in a vertical 
plane and this limited powrer of movement is retained in a few species, 
where the horn is very thin up to maturity, but in most species all 
power of movement is lost in the later instars, and the function of 
the horn, if any, is unknown. In some Hawkmoth caterpillars from 
South America the horn is very long and whip-like and can be moved 
freely over the back of the caterpillar like the filaments of the Puss- 
inoth caterpillar. In these species it may serve to drive away para- 
sites, but it is not long or mobile enough to be of any use for his 
purpose in any Indian species. 

The surface of the head, body- and horn, is usually dull, and 
either smooth or tuberculate. The tubercles may cover the whole 
surface, or may be present on certain parts only. Sometimes only 
the horn is tuberculate, or the tubercles may run along the back or 
along the line of the oblique stripes. In one species they have 
developed into long fleshy spines, and in others into wart-like pro- 
minences. Hairs are always present, but except for a few on the 
head, legs, pro-legs and anal flap, are too small to be seen without a 
lens. (Plates II and III). 

Means of defence and enemies. 

The Hawkmoth caterpillar is a most defenceless creature. Hav- 
ing no long hairs or poisonous spines such as many other kinds of 
caterpillars have, it falls an easy victim to many other creatures. 
Its only hope of escaping from its enemies is to avoid detection, and 
for this purpose its habits and colouring are admirably adapted. It 
habitually lives on the underside of the leaves of the food-plant, and 
grasps the midrib or a vein with its pro-legs or claspers, its head 
directed towards the point of the leaf. When resting it is entirely 
hidden from above by the leaf, and when feeding only the head and 
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one or more pairs of legs are visible. When young, the pale colour- 
ing matches that of the midrib, and later, when the green colour 
and the oblique side stripes have developed, the latter lie parallel to 
the side veins, and the whole creature appears to melt into the leaf. 
Some species have irregular spots which look- like dead patches in 
the leaf . When once discovered and attacked, the caterpillar can only 
defend itself by raising the front part of the body and hitting side- 
ways with the head. The Death’s-head 
caterpillars increase the effect by mak- 
ing a clicking noise with their ja ws, and 
those of Langia ^enzeroides and other 
species make a loud squeak at each 
stroke by expelling air forcibly through 
the spiracles. Those caterpillars which 
have ocelli draw in the head and anterior 
segments into segments 4 and 5, at the 
same time puffing out these tw'o seg- 
ments as to expand the ocelli to their 
Ml extent (PL III, Fig. 1). This gives 
them a somewhat snake-like appearance, 
and the effect is enhanced by their rais- 
ing the fore-part of the body and waving 
it from side to side. The Spurge 
Hawkmoth caterpillars have a more 
effective me.ans of defence. They live 
gregariously on the Spurge, a dozen or 
more perhaps on a plant. When distur- 
bed, they throw back the head and 
fore-part of the body and eject drops of 
clear green fluid (fig. 6). The effect of 
their simultaneous action is most start- 
ling, and probably serves to drive away 
small enemies. Their striking appear- 
ance, lack of concealment and the poison- 
ous nature of their food-plant point to their being unpalatable to birds. 

The enemies of the Hawkmoth caterpillar are many and varied. 
The wolf-spiders jump on them when they are small, and suck their 
juices. Ants of most kinds consider them fair game and attack them 
regardless of size. It is reasonable to assume that birds and lizards 
eat them when they can find them, and that hunting wasps carry 
them off to their burrows or cells, though I have never actually seen 
them doing so. Judging from the gusto with which some Slender 
Loris I once kept devoured the huge caterpillars of Clmiis phalaris, 
such insectivorous mammals mnst take their toll, They would seize 
the caterpillar in both hands, and having first scrunched up the head 
would work steadily down the still squirming body, the green juices 
dribbling down them the vrhile — a horrid proceeding. But the really 
insiduous foes, which probably cause more destruction than all the 
rest put together, are the parasitic wasps and flies. Gne minute 
species of wasp lays its eggs in or on the eggs of the Flawkmoths, 
probably when the latter are freshly laid and still soft. Small grubs 
hatch out and eat the substance of the egg. The eggs which have 
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been attacked turn first grey, and then mottled with black and white, 
the white patches being the pupae of the waspo If kept under 
observation a tiny wasp will be seen to come out of a small round 
hole which it has bitten through the shell of the egg, and the rest of 
the brood will scramble out after the first at short intervals. / 

The caterpillars themselves are attacked by several kinds of 
parasitic wasps and flies, from the time they are about half-grown to 
maturity. The method of attack is the same as in the case of the 
egg, but the parasites are much larger. The grubs feed on the 
tissues of the living caterpillar, w-hich carries on as usual till one dav- 
it is seen to be covered with small cocoons like ants ‘ eggs which 
stick out 'all over its body like almonds in a pudding. The maggots, 
being full fed, have made their way out through the skin of the 
caterpillar and formed their cocoons there. If brushed off, each 
cocoon leaves a black spot on the skin, and the caterpillar presently 
dies. Other species of maggots carry on their fell work unseen till 
the caterpillar is found, wStill holding on by its claspers and one or 
more pairs of pro-legs, but the upper part of its body hanging down 
limp and empty except for the squirming maggots. These when 
full fed form hard cocoons inside the empty skin, from which the 
perfect insects emerge in due course. Sometimes the caterpillar 
succeeds in pupating. The maggots continue their horrid feast, and 
form their cocoons inside the pupal shell. Then, instead of the 
beautiful moth we had expected, half a dozen nasty-looking flies or 
a wasp or tw^o come out. Some species seem to be far more often 
attacked by parasites than others, and to suffer more in some years 
than in others. 

It is not known what enemies the pupae have in nature, since 
they are so seldom found, but when kept in artificial conditions they 
are attacked by the small black fly mentioned under ‘ breeding 

The moths are so swift on the wing, and hide so skilfully when 
resting, that they probably have few enemies, but bats certainly 
catch them. A friend once told me that he used to find the wings of 
Hawkmoths in his verandah every morning, under a hook where a 
bat used to hang while it devoured their bodies. All observations on 
the subject of enemies and means of defence would be of interest. 

Breeding and collecting. 

The breeding of Hawkmoths, though a somewhat exacting hobby 
if undertaken on a large scale, is very fascinating and of great 
scientific value, as so little is known about the early stages and 
habits. It is the only method by which perfect specimens of the 
moths can be obtained, and many of the more rare species cannot be 
obtained at all in any other way, except by chance. 

' First catch your hare.' Choose some likely-looking spot where 
there is plenty of vegetation, and search systematically by turning 
over leaves and branches and pulling up strands of creepers, so that 
the undersides of the leaves are exposed. Keep a sharp lookout for 
leaves which have been eaten, and along roads, paths, stream-beds 
and similar places look on the ground for droppings, or frassy which 
give away the presence of caterpillars feeding somewhere above. 
At first one will not have much success, but the eye soon learns to 
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glance from leaf to leaf and to pick out an egg or caterpillar. The 
caterpillars found will not always be those of Hawkmoths, and beet- 
les also feed on leaves; but beetles are ragged and untidy feeders. 
In the hills and other places where it gets cold in the winter, eggs and 
caterpillars will be found from about April to November, but where 
it does not get cold, may be found at any time. 

It is best not to touch the eggs or caterpillars, but to pick the 
leaves or twigs on which they are found, and put them in a tin with 
small holes punched in the lid or in a vrooded box. Eggs take about 
a week to ten days to hatch, and the young caterpillars should be 
supplied at once with fresh leaves of the plant on which they were 
discovered. After eating more or less of the egg-shell they may 
start feeding on the leaf, or they may wander about aimlessly with- 
out feeding. If they will not start feeding it is either because they 
have not been given the proper food-plant, or else, especially in a dry 
climate, that they require water. Sprinkle a few small drops of 
water on the leaves. When the caterpillar comes across a drop it 
will cock up its tail once or twice, and then suck it up and look for 
more. Don’t overdo the water. • The little beast may drown itself 
in a large drop or the leaves may become affected with mildew if the 
air is damp, and kill it* Fresh leaves should be given every day, 
and the tin or box kept clean. The best way of doing this is to turn 
out the contents on to a sheet of paper, and clean out the frass or 
droppings ; put fresh leaves in and sprinkle them with water; snip 
off the bits of leaf on which there are unbatched eggs or young 
caterpillars, and put them back in the tin, throwing away the rest. 
As the caterpillars grow transfer them to larger tins or to wooden 
boxes. Keep them supplied with fresh leaves and turn out the old 
leaves and droppings daily, otherwise mildew will start and kill the 
caterpillars. Any caterpillars which die should be removed for the 
same reason. The food-plant can be kept fresh by putting it in water 
but care must be taken to prevent the caterpillars from drowning 
themselves by stuffing leaves or moss into the mouth of the bottle 
or vase, round the stems of the plant. Another method is to park 
out caterpillars on a bush or a bough of the food-plant, covering them 
with a bag of muslin or fine cloth. A rag soaked in kerosine must 
be wrapped round the stem or bough to prevent ants from getting 
at the caterpillars. 

In spite of all precautions, caterpillars often die from having 
been attacked by parasites before they were found. The 
changes of skin, or moults, are also the cause of many casualties, 
especially when the caterpillars have not been given enough 
moisture. Changing skin is a tricky operation, and things may go 
wrong. Sometimes the old head remains fixed over the mouth-parts 
of the newly-formed head, and the caterpillar cannot feed. Some- 
times the skin gets so dry that it will not split properly, and 
unbroken strands constrict the swelling body. A little assistance, if 
given in time, may save the caterpillar, I have often operated success- 
fully with a paint brush dipped in water, and fine forceps or a pin! 

As the caterpillar nears maturity it feeds more and more greedily, 
till suddenly, being full fed, it stops eating and rests motionless for 
a day or so. It is about to pupate, and it is time to prepare a place 
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-Tin cone 


-Soldei* to wire here 


where it may do so comfortably. Some Hawkmotli caterpillars 
pupate underground, but the larger number do so on the surface. 
For the former it is best to have a wooden box with 4 or 5 inches of 
soft earth, and for the latter a box half Mi of dry leaves or torn-up 
newspaper. If in doubt, put the leaves or paper on top of the 
earth. Those that wish to go underground will do so, and the others 
will make their cocoons on the surface. Leave them undisturbed 
for ten days or a fortnight, and then carefully break open the cells or 

cocoons and put them in 
O another box on damp moss 

Y which has previously been 

baked in the sun to kill 
various creatures which may 
attack the pupae. This box 
should be of a good depth so 
that the moths may have room 
TsT ~ ^ “ V ■ to open their wings properly 

\ Fill with napfhdine balls / . when they come out^ and the 

\ » / sides and lid should be rough 

\ ^ / t; n ■■ j enough to enable them to 

\ \ / climb up and get a foothold. 

V ^ / It is best to remove the pupse 

V k / from the earth, first to make 

\l/ V room for fresh caterpillars to 

IQ wire here pupate, and secondly because 
it is difficult to keep the earth 
at the proper degree of mois- 
ture. If it is allowed to get 
too dry, the moth may find it 
difficult or impossible to make 
) its way out, and if kept too 

/ damp, the pupae may be killed 

^ by mildew. Also we wish to 

Fig. 7. An ant-proof guard. the different pupa;, 

and to spot from which pupa 
any species of moth has come out, if more than one kind is kept in 
the one box. In most places it is essential to protect the caterpillars 
and pupae from ants, or one day we will find half of them eaten. 
The various tins and boxes can be kept on a table with the legs in 
tins of vrater, or better still in tins filled with naphthaline balls. 
Water may evaporate, or the dog may drink it. Another way is to 
have hanging shelves with ant-proof guards, as in figure 7. 

The pupal stage may last from a fortnight to several months, 
according to the species and the time of year. If the pup^e are 
found in June or July, the moths will probably come out in the 
autumn, but if formed late in the year, they will not come out till the 
following spring, or later. Even those pupae which have not been 
attacked by parasites in the caterpillar stage are not safe from 
further attacks. There is a small black fly which attacks healthy 
pupae, especially in the Hills. This active little brute gets through 
the smallest cracks in the box, and lays its eggs on the pupa. Small 
maggots hatch out and eat the inside of the pupa, leaving only the 
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empty shellt and having finished one will often crawl to the next one 
and attack it too. In order to protect the pupae from this pest, the 
box in which they are kept should be well made, withont cracks, and 
a piece of muslin should be fastened in some way tinder the lid, 
with a good overlap. If cracks appear through the w^arping of the 
wood, paste muslin over them. 

Water should be sprinkled over the moss occasionally to keep it 
slightly damp and any dead pupae or empty pupal shells should be 
removed. When the moth is about to emerge, the pupal shell 
becomes soft, and in some species transparent, so that the moth can 
be seen through it and the pupa becomes very lively, squirming 
vigorously even before it is touched. The shell suddenly splits, and 
the moth pushes out its head, withdraws its legs, wings, antennae and 
tongue from their sheaths, and finally its body from the pupal case. 
Its body is now soft and flabby and the folded-up wings are limp, 
useless appendages. The tongue is in two halves, looking like a 
long tube which has been split longitudinally from end to end, but 
after a short time the two halves fuse together, forming the tube 
which is used for sucking honey from flowers. 

The moth’s one idea is to climb to some position where it can 
hang by its fore-legs with space below to allow the wings to expand. 
The wings first hang down back to back, and expand to their full 
length before they are turned forwards into the normal position, 
which is either in the same plane as the body or sloping downwards. 
The moths usually come out after dark, and if left undisturbed, 
remain motionless, drying and hardening their body and wings, till 
after dark on the following night. They then start a rapid quivering 
motion of the wings before darting off in their first flight They 
should therefore be put into a killing bottle some time before dark 
on the evening after they com*e out, or they will quickly batter their 
wings to pieces. They should be kept in the killing bottle for some 
hours before being set or put into envelopes, otherwise they may 
recover. 

Collectors may be employed to bring in eggs and caterpillars. 
The average plainsman is quite useless at this game, but hillmen, 
such as the Khasis and the Lepchas are very clever at it. Sometimes 
they are too clever. Towards the end of one season, when eggs of 
all but the commonest species, and consequently backsheesh, were 
getting scarce, one of my Khasi collectors started bringing in eggs 
on exciting new plants, and was duly rewarded. To my disappoint- 
ment the young caterpillars would not feed, and one after another died 
off. Then I noticed that this particular collector’s eggs had a funny 
w^ay of dropping off the food-plant unless carefully handled, and a 
close examination revealed that Nature had triumphed over Art, and 
that the gum used by the Khasi for sticking on common eggs was 
not as efficient as that used by the moth. 

In order to get the full value from breeding, it is necessary to 
keep a careful record and notes. The best way is to give each batch 
of eggs or caterpillars found on each food-plant a number (I started 
giving letters, but soon got to Z and had to take to numbers). Note 
the date and locality where eggs or caterpillars were found, when 
the eggs hatched, wffien each change of skin was inade and so on. 
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Note the colour, shape and size of the egg, and make descriptions of 
each stage of the caterpillar, and of the pupa. The moth can be 
preserved, and it is not necessary to describe it, but there is no 
satisfactory way of preserving the caterpillar or the pupa in its- 
natural colours. There is a method of ‘ ' the caterpillars, 

but it is messy and laborious, and the colours fade. They can be 
preserved in spirit (see appendix below), but again the colours fade. If 
we have not the time or the knowledge necessary to make detailed 
descriptions, the best way is to make a note of the colours, or careful 
paintings, and then put the specimens into spirit. If these are sent 
to the Society, complete descriptions can be made later. Photographs 
are very valuable, and if printed lightly on paper with a matt surface, 
can be coloured up with water colours. Pupae can also be preserved 
in spirit, the colours being recorded separately. 

Keep any empty egg-shells, and the cast heads of the caterpillars 
in glass tubes, with a slip of paper on which their number is written. 
The empty pupal cases and dried droppings can be kept in match 
boxes with the number written on them. The moths should be 
labelled with their number, locality and date of emergence or capture. 
The food-plants can be pressed, and labelled with their number. If 
we now send the moths and other specimens to the Society to be 
named, and also get the food-plants named, we have a complete 
record. Any parasites which come out can also be kept and labelled 
with the number of their host. The habits of the caterpillar in its 
different stages, and also of the pupa and moth should be recorded. 
In the case of the caterpillar, does it eat the egg-shell ; any pecu- 
liarities in feeding ; in what position does it rest ; how does it try to 
defend itself when alarmed ; does it change colour before pupating ; 
does it make a cocoon on the surface or go underground to pupate. 
Many peculiar habits will be noticed in different species. 

In the pupae note whether the abdominal segments are stiff or 
flexible ; are they lively or sluggish ; do they make any noise ; is 
the cremaster free or hooked into the silk of the cocoon. 

In the moths note the angle at which the wings are held ; do they 
make any noise; are they active or sluggish; fly by day or by night ; 
do they mate in captivity ; any other special habits. The method of 
keeping a record is shown in the appendix. 

Some species of Hawkmoths may be caught when feeding at 
and after dusk. They are very fond of tubular flow’^ers such as 
Petmiia, Tobacco, Railway-creeper and Plumbago, and many other 
garden and wild flowers, and also bushes like Laniana and Duranta, 
Some of the day-flying species may be caught feeding in the 
morning or evening. Some Hawkmoths are attracted by light, and 
may be caught round lamps. ^ Sugaring ’ does not often attract 
Hawkmoths, but males may sometimes be caught by putting out a 
female. A large series of moths may sometimes be bred by a 
captive female mating with a wild male, or by inducing a pair to 
mate in captivity when a male and female happen to come out more 
or less at the same time. The two sexes are usually very much 
alike,- but the female is bigger and has thinner antennae. It is 
always worth experimenting with a deformed female to see if she 
will attract a mate. 
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The moths, however obtained, may either be set or else kept in 
envelopes of smooth paper, folded as shown in the appendix. Set 
specimens take np a lot of room, and in this country are difficult to 
protect from mould and insects, and are also easily broken when 
travelling or when sent by post. It is best to set a pair or two of each 
species for reference, and to put the rest in envelopes to be set 
later/' ' 


Literature. 


Very little has up to now been published on the life histories 
of Indian Hawkinoths. In Moore’s Lepidopiera oi Ceylo^iy NcIiy II 
(1882-3) there are short descriptions and somewhat crude, coloured 
pictures of some Hawkmoth caterpillars from Ceylon, most of which 
are also found in India. In the series, Moths, 

Vol. I by Sir George Hampson (1892) there are a few text figures of 
; caterpillars. Both Moore^s and Hampsoffis books are very much out 

I of date, the names given to species and the classification having 

j been changed by later writers. In Biologie mid Systemaiik der 

sndehinesuclmi Sphingiden, by Rudolph Mell (1922) there are good 
coloured illustrations and photos of many caterpillars and larvae 
[ from South China, some of which also occur in India, and also 

i; detailed descriptions of the early stages ; a few species have been 

I described and figured in various Natural history Journals ; and finally 

I the early stages of species common to England and India have been 

I figured and described by many writers (Richard South, Lucas etc.). 

Rothschild and Jordon, in their great monograph on the Hawkmoths 
' of the world (Novitates Zoologicae, Vol. IX, Supplement (1903), 

" i/ie Revision of the Sphingidae) hardly touch on the early stages. 

The Macrolepidopiera of the World, by Adalbert Seitz, is now under 
publication in English. In this huge work there are good coloured 
pictures of many Hawkmoths, but none of the early stages, though 
there are short descriptions of some of the latter. If all the infor- 
mation contained in the above books be extracted, and the 
descriptions of the early stages of nearly one hundred species bred 
by a friend and myself (not yet published) be added, there still remain 
about 60 species of the early stages and habits of which nothing 
whatever is known. There is thus a wide field open to anyone who 
takes up the breeding of Indian Hawkmoths. The Society or the 
writer will be glad to receive any information regarding the occur- 
rence, food-plants and habits of any species, and to give those who 
are interested any help they can. There are certain species of which 
only one or two moths have been obtained ; others of which the cater- 
pillars have been obtained, but have died without producing moths, 
and which therefore cannot be identified. Information regarding 
localities near Shillong, Mussorie, Dehra Dun and Bangalore with 
details of food-plants, etc., will be given to members of the Society 
who are willing to try their hand at breeding, in return for some of 
the specimens bred. (Address :-Lieut. -Colonel F. B. Scott, i.a., 
U.S. Club, Simla). 
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Appendix 
Paper envelopes. 

pieces of smooth paper of oblong shape and different sizes. 
Fold across as shown in Fig. 8 and then turn the ends over to make 
triangular envelopes. Take a moth from the killing bottle and 
choosing an envelope of suitable size, put the moth into it in the 
position shown in Fig. 9, 
with the antennae folded 
back to protect them 
from injury. Write the 
number of the moth, 
locality and d a t e of 
emergence or capture on 
the flap, and pack the 
envelopes fairly tightly 
into a box with naphtha- 
line balls or powdered 
naphthaline. If kept in a 
damp climate, keep a 
sharp lookout for 
mildew. 


Fig. 8. 


Set Specimens. 

The store-boxes in 
which set specimens 
are going to be kept can 
be treated as follow’ s to 
protect the specimens 
from insects. Dissolve 
naphthaline in petrol and pour it all over the inside of the box. 
The petrol will evaporate and leave the naphthaline as a fine deposit. 
If set specimens are attacked by mildew put a few drops of pure 
carbolic acid onto small balls of cotton-wool, and pin the balls near 
the affected specimens. The bodies of Hawkmoths sometimes 
become greasy, and if not attended to the grease may spread over 
the whole specimen. Treat by soaking the whole moth in petrol 
till all the grease has been dissolved, or break off the body, soak it 
in petrol and replace in position with cement. When travelling 
cross-pin the body of each moth. Set the moths high up on the 
pins so that the pins can be driven well into the cork of the store-box, 
and so that the specimens, being well raised, are less liable to 
attacks of insects and mildew. 

Preserving in spirit. 

Make up a bottle of spirit as follows : — 

Alcohol (90 per cent), three parts ; water, two parts ; glycerine, 
one part. 
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Pitt the specimens into glass tubes of suitable size, with a slip 
of paper on which the necessary data is written in pencil. Pour in 
the spirit, cork tightly, and seal the cork wdth sealing wax. A plug 
of soft paper should be placed on top of the specimen in each tube 
to prevent injury from shaking or washing about. 

Naming FOOD-PLANTS. 

In order to get food-plants named they should first be pressed. 
Special botanical paper can be obtained for this purpose, but news- 
paper or brown paper does very well. Whenever possible flowers 
or fruit should be pressed with the plant. Small plants can be 
pressed complete with roots. Larger plants can be pressed with 
part of the stem removed. In dealing with trees and shrubs press 
a twig with leaves, and flowers or fruit attached or separate. Label 
each plant with its number and locality. When pressed and dry, the 
plants can be sent to the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, or 
some other authority. Botanists are usually pleased to receive and 
name well-pressed specimens. 

. How TO KEEP A RECOED. 

No. 23. [the vSerial number of the species] . 

Deilephila nerii, Linnseus. The Oleander Hawkmoth [name 
given by the Society] . 

Locality. Allahabad (in the hills, elevation etc.). 

EPod-plant, Nerium odoruniy Soland. The Oleander [name 
given by the Forest Research Institute or other authority]. 

Egg. Date when found, colour, shape, size in millimetres. 

Egg^aterpillar: — Describe, or put in spirit. 

Alter first j second ^ thirds etc.y changes of skiUy describe or put in 
spirit. 

Pupa, Describe or put in spirit. 

Moth, Set or put in envelope. 

Habits ol caterpillar, pupa and moth. Any other remarks 
such as common or rare, local, etc- 

If possible, take one or more eggs and record : — 

Date egg was found or laid. 

Date on which caterpillar hatched. 

Date of each change of skin. 

Date caterpillar stopped feeding. 

Date caterpillar left food-plant. 

Date pupa was formed. 

Date moth emerged. 

No. 32. Celerio euphorbicByLirm^^n^, The Spurge Hawkmoth, 

Locality, Changla Gali, 9,000 feet. 

Caught when feeding on flowers at dusk on (date). 

No. 34. Hippoiiofi. Butler. 

Locality, Nandidroog, Bangalore. 3,000 feet. 

Caught in bungalow at 10 p.m. on (date). 



A NOTE ON THE BIRDS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF MHOW. 


BY 

Rev, F, S. Briggs. 

The following notes are mainly from my own observations, made while 
stationed at Mhow, Central India, from March 1927 to October 1929, but, for 
the sake of completeness, I have added whatever notes on this area I have been 
able to find elsewhere. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Hugh Whistler for identifying many of my 
specimens, and for checking my identification of others, also for many valuable 
suggestions. I also wish to thank General Betham for information with 
regard to certain species of birds which he found breeding near Mhow. 

Most of these notes refer to the country within twelve miles of Mhow, but 1 
have also included a few observations made at a greater distance, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Barwani in the Narbadda Valley. 

The country round Mhow falls into two divisions. First, the Vindhya Hills. 
Secondly, the Malwa Plateau. The Vindhya Hills are mostly covered with 
jungle, and intersected by deep and steep-sided ravines. The Plateau is 
largely under cultivation, but there are also on it stretches of rolling grass-land, 
particularly where it merges into the Vindhyan range. 

The Raven. Corvus corax (Linn). 

One seen in barracks at Mhow, 2-10-28. 

The Jungle Crow. Corvus coronoides Gould. $ 7-2-28, d* 9-2-28. 

Common in every type of country, but the majority seem to leaV^ the 
Cantonment for breeding purposes. A nest containing fully fledged young was 
found on June 29, but young birds able to fly were seen as early as May 5. 

The Indian House Crow. Corvus splendens splendens (VieilL). 

Commoner than the last species in Cantonments, less common away from 
houses, but, like the last species, many appear to leave the Cantonment area 
to breed. Eggs are laid in June, One was seen with a white crescent on the 
throat and a narrow white line round the neck, the latter concealed except 
when the bird stretched its neck, 23-8-27. 

The Indian Tree-Pie. Dendrocitta rufa (Latham), d 7-9-27. 

Common at all times in scrub jungle. In winter a fair number invade" the 
Cantonment, 

Grey Tit. Parus major mahrattarum Hartert, ? 5-3-28, d 2-7-28. 

The former specimen was obtained from a flock of four or five, the latter was 
alone, and was in full breeding condition. Both specimens were obtained at 
the foot of the Vindhya Hills. 

The Yellow-checked Tit. Maclolophus xanthogenys (Vigors), 

This species is fairly common. Most of them appear to leave the Cantonment 
during May, June, and July, presumably for breeding. During the rest of the 
year they are common garden birds. A nest was found on June 29 about forty 
feet up a Peepul outside the Cantonment. Young birds left the nest the 
following day. 

The Chestnut-bellied Nuthatch. Sitta castaneiventris (Frank), Jerdon states 
{Birds of India, Vol, I, p. 386) that this species occurs ‘ In the Vindhyan 
Range of Hills.* I did not observe it. 
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The Jinigle BalsWer, Tardoides terricolor (Hodgs.). A 28“7-27, c? 29“3“28, 

Fairly numerous within the Cantonment ; only occasionally seen elsewhere. 
They seem to form strong local attachments. In some gardens, one can be 
fairly certain of seeing a flock of them, while there are other gardens which they 
never seem to enter. One flock, also, is always to be seen in jungle about a 
mile below Simrole, though, as a rule, they belie their name by rarely being 
seen in jungle. They breed throughout the rains, and possibly at other times 
of the 3 ^ear as well, but most eggs appear to be laid in July. The three above- 
cited specimens are intermediate between T, t. terricolor axid T, t. sindianus^ 
but nearer the latter than the former. 

The Common Babbler. Argya caudata caudata (Dumont) . $ 30~1~28. 

This species is singularly scarce, and local in its distribution. In the swamp 
below the bund at Bircha, a flock is always to be found, and I have seen pairs 
further up the Bircha Valley, and by the Ghambier River for about six miles 
below its source in the above-mentioned swamp. I have seen them nowhere 
else near Mhow, though they are common in the Narbadda Valley, especially 
near Barwani. Eggs found as early as March 17, and young birds in the nest 
as late as October 24. All the nests found were in low date-palms, amongst 
the fronds, at the point where they spring from the trunk. 

The Large Grey Babbler. Argya malcomi (Sykes). 

Quite the most numerous member of the family near Mhow. It rarely, if 
ever, comes near houses, preferring scrub-jungle and roads lined with acacia 
trees. In scrub-jungle it is always the first bird to give warning of the 
approach of an intruder, and causes a good deal of annoyance to naturalists 
and sportsmen by alarming other species with its call. Its flocks sometimes 
number as many as forty, and flocks of twenty are common. Eggs are laid in 
February and March, and again after the breaking of the rains, in June and 
July. The majority of nests are situated in acacia trees, at any height up to 
fifteen feet from the ground. On August 5 a pair were seen with a juvenile 
Pied Crested Cuckoo, which was being fe4 by them on open ground near the 
village of Gowlipura. Jerdon states that this species is ‘Rare at Mhow.’ 
{Birds of India, Vol. II, p. 65.), There must have been an increase in the 
species since his day. 

The Rufous-belUed Babbler. Dumetia hyperythra (Frankl .) . tS 25-6-29. 

The one specimen obtained was in full breeding condition. A few individuals 
of this species were seen on several occasions at different seasons in Jungle at 
the foot of the Vindhya Hills on the Northern side of the range, near the 
Bombay Road. None were noted elsewhere. The following is a quotation 
from 071 the Birds of Central India, by Lt.-Col. C. Swinhoe and Lt. Henry 
Barnes ^ (Ibis 1885, pp. 52-69 ; 124-138). ‘ At present we have obtained it ’ (i.e. 
D. hyperythra) ‘ at and in the vicinity of Mhow only, in March 1882 and 
December 1881, ’ 

The Yellow-eyed Babbler. Pyctorhis sinensis (GmeL). (^ 5-3-28. 

Resident in small numbers in the swampy ground below the bund at Bircha. 
Mixed flocks of this species and Argya caudata were seen there on several 
occasions. 

The Central Indian lora. 46githinia tiphia humel Stuart Baker. ^ (juv.) 5-8-27. 

Not uncommon, but erratic in its appearance. It occurs both in gardens and 
in scrub jungle, but rather more often in the latter type of country than in the 
former. It breeds about the beginning of the rains, i.e. during the latter half 
of June and the first half of July, but males assume their breeding plumage in 
April. The male takes his share in the duties of incubation, "^and one was 
observed sitting on a nest and singing vigorously on June 2Sth. 


Henceforth referred to for brevity as S. & B. 
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JerdoifsClilwopsls. Cliiofopsisjerdoni(Blyth). - 

‘ Found at Mliow.’ (Jerdon, Vol. II, p. 98.) 

Tfie Cetttral Indian Red-vented ButbaL Moipastes hffiiJiorrhous pallidus Stuart 
Baker. .^ 3-8-27, ? 13-2^28, (j* 29-12-2^^^ 

Numerous in every type of country except thick jungle. In winter, the>^ 
gather in flocks up to a dozen or more in strength, but within the flocks, appear 
to keep largely in pairs. These flocks invade gardens during the winter, 
beginning to disintegrate early in March. A few individuals remain in gardens 
all the year, and breed there, but scrub jungle appears in this area to be their 
favourite type of country for breeding. Eggs found between May 6th, and 
September 5th. The subspecific nome palltdus covers all birds intermediate 
between intermedim, bengahnsis and hm>wrrhous ; but the Mhow specimens 
are nearer to hcsmorrhous than to the two former races. 

The Spotted»grey Creeper. Salpornis spilonotus ( Prank ) . 

Lt. Young states that he shot one near Mortakka on April 4th. {J.B.N.H.S., 
Vol. XVI, p. 514), 

The Northern Indian Pied Bttsh-Chat. Saxicola caprata bicolor (Sykes) J 5-10-28, 
cl 27-10-28. 

A winter visitor, not very numerous, seen chiefly in open country and swampy 
ground. Earliest and latest dates seen ; September 23 and March 25. 
There seems to be some misconception about the status of this bird. The 
Fauna, (2nd edn., Vol. II, p. 27,) states ‘ . . . is a resident almost through- 
out its habitat but it seems to leave its highest ranges in winter, and in some 
places moves locally from the plains to the adjacent hills for breeding purposes.’ 
From my own small experience, its movements seem to be more marked than is 
here suggested. In the Peshawar valley it is mainly a summer visitor, though 
a few individuals spend the winter there. In the same area it has also a 
secondary movement from the Valley to the surrounding hills breeding, 
and before moving south for the winter. Round Mhow it is, both on the 
Plateau and in the-Vindhya Hills, purely a winter visitor. At Poona it is 
common in .the winter, but leaves before the summer. There, however, the 
movement may be only local, as it breeds in considerable numbers round 
Khandala, less than forty miles away. Mr. Hugh Whistler states that ‘It is a 
very marked summer visitor throughout most of the North-West, but here and 
there a few individuals are residentB From these notes it appears to be very 
largely a migratory race. 

The Stoae-Chat. Saxicolor torquata (Linn.). ^'12-12-27, ? 23-1-28, 0? 14-9-28. (juv.) , 

A winter visitor, much more numerous than the last species. 

It is to be found wherever there are not too many trees, but chiefly in swampy 
and rocky country. Earliest and latest dates.seen : September 9, and March 25. 
The three species, none of which were obtained in swampy ground, belong to 
the race indica. But Jerdon states, (J., Vol. II, p. 130), with reference to 
Saxicola leticuroides (=^SaxicQla torquata leucura), that it is * Not uncommon 
about Mhow in the cold weather,’ Both races, therefore, appear to occur. 

The Pied Wheatear. (Enathe picata (Blyth). ri* 1-10-28. 

The above-mentioned specimen, obtained about a mile south of Mhow on 
the Bircha Road, and a female seen a few weeks later on the road to Indore are 
the only records I have of the species in the area. 

The Wheatear. CEnanthe cenanthe mnanthe (Linn.). 

‘ I got a specimen near Mhow in the cold weather,’ (J., Vol. II, p. 132). 

Gould’s Desert Wheatear. (Enathe desert! atrogularis (Blyth.) J* 10-2-28. 

My only other record is of one seen about mile 14 on the Neemuch Road, 
12-11-28. Jerdon, however, states (J., VoL II, p. 133) Common at Mhow in 
the cold weather.’ 
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Tfie Brown Rock-Chat Cercomda fnsca (Blyth)* 

A pair seen in Mhow itself 22-1-29. It seems strange that this should be the 
only' record''of'so common, a 'bird; 

The Black Redstart. PhcenicurHs ochrurus phcenicuroides (Moore) . 

A common winter visitor. Earliest and latest dates seen : Sept. 17 and April 
10. This species seems to form strong local attachments. One can be fairly 
certain of seeing an individual within a few yards of certain trees, once one 
has learned where to look. The same trees are favoured year after year. 

Males always appear greatly to outnumber females. As the male is for the 
first year exactly like the female in appearance, and breeds in that immature 
dress, one would expect the reverse to be true. It would appear, therefore, 
that most of the females and immature males migrate to some other locality 
from that favoured by the males. They are very bold, and in the autumn of 
1928 one frequently came into my bungalow to catcii insects, and on one 
occasion was catching them in the church throughout the morning service, 
entirely undisturbed by the singing of the congregation. 

The Eastern Red-Spotted Bluethroaf. Cyanosylvia snecicapalUdoguIaris (Saruday). 

? 30-1-28. 

Not uncommon, particularly in reed-beds, during the winter. It arrives late 
and departs early, its earliest and latest dates being Oct. 1 and Mar. 25. 

The Brown-backed Indian Robin. Saxicoloides fulicata cambaiensis (Lath.). 

Common and resident, in gardens, cultivation, and scrub-jungle. Eggs are 
laid in April, and probably up to the middle of June. 

The Magpie Robin or Dayal. Copsychus saularis (Linn.). 

This species is fairly common in gardens and cultivation. On several occa- 
sions I noticed the female singing to the male. No nest of the species was 
found, but very young birds, which had evidently only just left the nest, used 
to make their appearance in the middle of July. This species resents the 
presence of members of the last species In any garden in which it has taken up 
its abode, and does its best to drive them off, attacking them with great vigour. 

The Dark Thrush. Turdus obscurus ^ 

A bird which was taken for this species was seen on the Ghambier River on 
the outskrits of Mhow, on the evening of 2-2-29. This was during a spell 
of phenominally cold w^eather which was making itself felt over the whole of 
Northern India. The bird seemed very tired, but I was unable to obtain it as 
a specimen, so the identification must be regarded with suspicion. 

The Indian Blue Rock Thrush. Monticola solitaria pandoo (Sykes) . 5 2-4-28. 

A winter visitor in small numbers, in addition to which many pass through 
on the Spring migration. Females seem to be more numerous than males. 

Earliest and latest dates : Oct. 16 and Apr. 1. 

The European Red»breasted Flycatcher. Siphia parva parva (Bechst.). 6-2-28. 

Mainly a passage migrant in October and April, but a few seem to winter 
in the district. Red- breasted males are greatly in the minority. The one 
specimen obtained belonged to the typical race. Earliest and latest dates : 

September 24 and April 17. \ 

TickelFs Blue Flycatcher. Cyornis tickeUii (Blyth). ] 

■ ■ ' . . . ■ ■ ■ . , ■ ■■ ■ . ■ I 

Not uncommon in the Vindhya Hills, both in scrub and in thicker jungle. J 

General Betham took their eggs in the valley below Simrole in May. A pair I 

were seen courting in the same valley in June. 

The Verditer Flycatcher. Stoparola melanops (Vigors). ^ 

One seen in garden 30th November 1928. * Mhow and Manpore are at I 

present the only places where we have obtained it ’ (S. & B.). ! 

10 
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■ Tile BrowK Flycatelier* Alseoiiax , iatlrostrls ■ (Raffl .) . 

General Betham took the eggs of this species in the valley below Simrole . 1 

did not see any birds of this species in the Mhow district, but a bird described 
to me by a careful observer appeared to belong to this species. S. & B. record 
having obtained a single specimen at Manpore. 

me , Paradise Flycatcher. Terpsipbone paradisi (Linn.). 

This species seems to be resident in small numbers in the Vindhya Hills, 
and to occur as a passage migrant on the plateau. General Betham took eggs 
in the valley mentioned above. My own observations of the species are not 
very numerous, so may be given in extenso. 

1927 Mar. 27. Male in mixed chestnut and white plumage opposite bung- 

alow. 

May 28. Several females by vSimrole Road. 

Sep. 21. Numerous, both sexes, Jeshwantnagar. 

Oct. 12. Several below Simrole. 

1928 Apr, 5. One adult male, Indore. 

June 22. Female in Jungle about two miles S. of Simrole Road. 

Sep. 10. Females (or Juveniles) numerous at Jeshwantnagar. 

1929 Mar, 25. One adult male Bircha. 

June 12. Female by Ghambier River. 

July 3. Adult male with ribbon feathers missing, Fort glacis. 

Sep. 27. Female, Mile 7 on Bombay Road. 

The White-browed Fantaii Flycatcher. Rhidipura aureola (Less.). 

Fairly common, and resident, but subject to local movement. In the spring 
and summer they are common along the road between Mhow and Simrole, 
and in the scrub jungle to the south of the road, but do not appear to occur 
anywhere else in the district. During the winter they spread over the whole 
district frequently coming into gardens. On several occasions in the winter 
pairs of them were seen feeding with a flock of Phylloscopus collybitus trisiis. 
Breeding appears to commence about the middle of February. 

The Indian Qrey Shrike. Lanius excubitor lahtora (Sykes), $ 17 -6-27. 

Seen at all times of the year, but in distinctly greater numbers in summer 
than in winter. It is mainly a bird of open grazing grounds and roads sparsely 
lined with trees, particularly Acacia. The one specimen obtained showed 
some signs of breeding, and a nest containing fresh eggs was found on April 
17, but breeding appears to take place mostly in the rains. 

The Bay«backed Shrike. Lanius vittatus ( Valenc. ) . 21-12-28. 

The one specimen obtained was in juvenile plumage. This is by far the 
commonest shrike about Mhow. It is even more numerous in winter than in 
summer. Breeds during the rains, and usually has two broods. 

The Rufous-backed Shrike. Lanius schach (Linn.), ^5* 31-10-27; ^ 28-11-27 ; 
? 16-6-28. 

The above specimens are all intermediate between eryihronotus and caniceps, 
and cannot be assigned definitely to either race. Nests containing eggs found 
between June 16 and Aug. 20. All the nests found round Mhow were 
much less bulky and contained less wool than those I have seen in the Peshawar 
District and in Kashmir.’ The species is not very common about Mhow at any 
time, but there is a noticeable increase in numbers in the autumn. 

The Brown Shrike. Lanius cristatus (Linn), 

Seen very occasionally in winter and early spring. Also recorded from 
MhowbyS.&B. 

The Indian Common Woodshrlke. Tephrodornis pondiceriana pondiceriana (GmeL). 

19-6-28, $ 15-10-1928. 

Fairly numerous in scrub-jungle, but rather erratic in its appearances. 
Rarely seen in winter. One of the two specimens obtained on June 19 was a 
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juvenile which could not very long have left the nest, and was still being fed 
by its parents. 

The Small Mmivet Pericrocofus peregrinus (Jjinn.) 26“10~27 ; § 16-11-27. 

Common and resident, but, like the rest of the minivets, wanders a good 
deal in small parties in search of food. It breeds in March, and apparently 
again in the earlier part of the rains. On one occasion a pair of females were 
seen fighting very fiercely for the favour of a male, who looked on wdth 
apparent interest, but took no part in the dispute. 

The White»bellied MinJvet. Pericrocotus erythropygius (Jerdon). 2 9-5-28. 

This species was numerous on the road to Bircha on the day the specimen 
was obtained and two days later. It was occasionally seen again, each time 
either in spring or in autumn. It may therefore be regarded as a passage 
migrant only in this area. 

The Large Cuckoo»Shrike. Graucalus macei (Less.) . 

Status uncertain. Prom September to May it is a common bird in gardens 
and in cultivated country wherever there are tall trees. Nearly always they are 
seen either in twos or threes, but I have one record of a flock of six. Between 
May and September I have only five records of this species in the area. They 
are as follows 

1928 July 9, One in thick jungle, S. of Mhow, Simrole Rd. 

July 10. Do. do, 

1929 June 11. Three seen beyond polo-ground. 

July 8. One in same place as previous July. 

Aug. 6. One west and one east of polo-ground. 

The behaviour of those seen in July in both years suggested that they had 
nests, though I was unable to find them. On September 27, 1930, a pair were 
flying round what appeared to be a half-finished nest about forty feet up in a 
Peepul tree on the outskirts of Mhow. Twice while I watched, the female flew 
away with a little of the material of the nest in her bill. The next day all the 
material had disappeared. As it was in a position quite inaccessible to a 
human being it may be assumed that the birds had themselves removed it all. 
On October 8, a pair were seen courting vigorously in a tree at the side of a road 
in Indore, From the above observations it would seem probable that this 
species is mainly a winter visitor to the immediate neighbourhood of Mhow, 
and makes a local migration, probably to the jungles of the Vindhya Hills, for 
breeding, but that they may sometimes breed a second time later in the year 
on the plateau. 

The Black Drongo or King Crow. Dicrurus macrocercus ( Vieill.). 

Numerous at all times, but even more numerous in winter than in summer. 
Breeds mainly in June and July. 

The Ashy Drongo, Dicrurus leucophseus (Vieill.). 

S. & B. procured specimens at Mhow in October. 

The White^bellied Drongo. Dicrurus caerulescens (Linn.). 

Only occasionally seen. It appears to be resident in small numbers, and is 
local in its distribution. The one place where one can generally be fairly 
certain of seeing several is over the river at Indore. Its notes are similar to 
those of the King Crow, but much less harsh than the usual call of the latter, 
and more like its softer, early-morning call. 

Acrocephalus. 

‘ A note on the Asiatic Members of the Genus Acrocephalus' by Mr. Hugh 
.Whistler (The IbiSy July 1928, pp, 449-453) suggested the possibility that 
some members of that genus not yet recorded as breeding in the plains 
of India, may actually do so. Hence I spent some considerable time in reed- 
beds looking for the nests of Reed- War biers. The results were interest- 
ing but inconclUvSive, A fringe of reeds grows along the side of the over- 
flow from Bircha Lake. In these reeds I found the only trace in the 
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district of Acrocephali breeding:. On August 5, 1928, there were two nests, both 
of them typical Reed-Warbler nests, in these reeds. One was slung between 
about four reed-stems ; the other was attached to a reed-stem and to two or 
three thorny, upright branches. The former nest was empty, and the latter 
contained one egg, strongly reminiscent of the egg of Sylvia airicapilla. I left 
it in the hope that more would be laid, and that I might see the parent 
birds. On examining the nests a few days later, however, I found both 
empty. In 1929, I again kept my eye on the same fringe of reeds. In August, 
I again found a nest exactly similar in all respects to the nest I found in the 
preceding year. On August 9, when I was looking at it, a small bird 
which might quite well have been a Reed-Warbler was showing great anxiety 
in some bushes behind the nest. As the nest was empty, however, I went 
away at once so as not to frighten the owner. I visited the nest on several 
subsequent occasions, without, however, finding any eggs. 

Pallas’ s Grasshopper Warbler. Locustella certhiola ( Pall . ) . 

Jerdon says that he met with it in ‘ Long grass in the neighbourhood of 
Mho w, during the rains.’ (Jerdon, Vol. II, p. 159). 

The Tailor-Bird, Orthotoraus sutorius (Forst,). 

Very common and rcvsident. There appears to be at least one pair of these 
birds to every garden, besides which they are numerous in scrub-jungle. 
They breed from June to the end of September, and appear usually to have two 
broods. Some writers state that it is the hen Tailor-Bird that does all the 
work in building the nest. In the case of three nests built in my garden at 
Mhow, the male did the greater part of the work of sewing the leaves together, 
and each took a share in building the nest itself. Two nests built in the 
summer of 1929 were lined almost entirely with bits frayed off from a rope for 
opening and shutting one of the roshandans of my bungalow. The eggs were 
taken from the former of these nests, probably by a squirrel, and the male 
Tailor-Bird was seen removing a good deal of the lining to use on a second nest 
about twenty yards away. 

The Streaked Faniail Warbler. Cisticola Juncidas (Rafinesque). § 30-1-28. 

Fairly common, but rather erratic in its appearances and disappearances. It 
is generally to be seen at Bircha. ; V 

Franklin’s Wren-Warbler. Franklinia gracilis (Frankl,). ? 15-8-27, 2-7-28. 

Fairly common and resident. This species is chiefly found in bushes by the 
side of roads, and in gardens. Breeds in the rains. A pair seen feeding fairly 
well-grown young on 21-8-29. 

The Rufo US-fronted Wren Warbler. Franklinia buchanani (Blyth). 

Jerdon states that he obtained a specimen near Mhow. (Jerdon, Vol, 11, 
p. 187.) 

The Booted Tree-Warbler. Hippoiais scita (Eversm.). 4-4-28. 

The above-cited specimen was excessively fat, suggesting that it was on 
the point of migrating. The species was not identified on any other occasion. 

Hume’s Lesser Whitethroat. Sylvia althaea Hume, ^ 1-10-28. 

This specimen was obtained from a flock of three or four. No other record. 

The Desert Warbler. Sylvia nana (Hemp. & Ehr.). 

‘ Found at Mhow.’ (Jerdon, Vol. 11, p. 209). 

^ tadian Lesser Whitethroat. Sylvia curruca affinis (Blyth). cT 31-10-27, 

Very numerous on passage in the spring and autumn, a considerable number 
also wintering in the neighbourhood of Mhow. It is chiefly found in open 
scrub-jungle with plenty of acacia bushes, but also occurs in gardens. 
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The Siheflao Ctilffchaff, Phylioscopus collybita tristis (Blyth). ^ 28-12*27, 

■'c^;9-i-28,: ,v 

Occurs fairly pleatifully irx winter in small flocks. On several occasions a 
flock of this species was seen following a pair of Fantail Warblers about and 
feeding with them. They occur in every type of country. 

The Oifyaceous Willow- Warbler. Phylloscopus indicus (Jerd.) , 0 ? 15-10-28. 

The above specimen was obtained from a flock feeding in trees near Jesh- 
wantnagar. They ran about the trunks and branches searching the bark for 
insects in the manner of Tree-Creepers. 

The Greenish Willow-Warbler. Phylloscopus nitidus viridanus (Blyth.) $ 10-9-28. 

This specimen, obtained from a mixed flock of Phylloscopi feeding in the 
trees overhanging Jeshwantnagar Lake, is the only record. 

The Streaked Wren-Warbler. Prinia gracilis (Ltcht.). 

‘Abundant on the Vindhya Mountains near Mhow,’ {Jerdon, Vol. 11, 
p. 172). 

Stewart’s Ashy Wren-Warbler. Prinia socialis steward (Blyth). 

Fairly numerous and resident, rarely seen far from water. The only nests 
found were of the Tailor-Bird type, and always close to a stream. Breeds 
about the end of March and the beginning of April, and again in the rains 
(August). 

The Indian Wren-Warbler. Prinia inornata inornata (Sykes). 29-7-27 
s 21-9-27, $ 8-6-28, 17-9-28. 

Numerous and resident. It is always commoner near water than elsewhere, 
but also occurs in cultivation well away from water. Every nest found was 
close to water, the majority being either in reeds or in Marestail. By far the 
greater majority of eggs are laid in the last fortnight in August, but a few are 
laid in September. 

The Indian Oriole. Oriolus orioluskundoo (Sykes). 

This species occurs at all seasons, but is distinctly more numerous in spring 
and autumn than either in summer or winter. It breeds in May. 

The Indian Black-naped Oriole. Oriolus chinensis indicus (Jerdon). 

‘ One seen at Manpore in June 1882,’ (S, &B.). 

The Rose-coloured Starling. Pastor roseus (Linn.). 

In March 1927 I saw several large flocks. In the two succeeding years their 
numbers were much smaller. Flocks were also seen four times in April, twice 
in February, and once in January. On 11-3-29 a mixed flock, consisting of 
five Common Mynahs and three Rose-coloured Starlings flew over the glacis of 
the fort. 

The Black- headed Mynah. Temenuchus pagodarum (GrneL). 

Fairly numerous. There seems to be a slight increase in numbers before 
the breeding-season, which extends from the middle of April to the middle of 
June. ■ ■ . . , 

The Coalmen Mynah. Acridotheres tristis tristis (Linn,). (5*28-7-27. 

Very common and resident. Eggs laid about the middle of July. A young 
bird, not quite fledged, which had fallen from its nest was picked up in 
August 1928, brought up by hand till it was big enough to look after itself, and 
then released. It visited the bungalow daily till about April, generally timing 
its visits to coincide with meal-times. It showed a strong dislike to anything 
containing chocolate, but otherwise would eat anything, and its great partiality 
for all dairy products, especially cream and cheese, made it necessary to 
keep a wary eye on those articles when he was about. He was entirely 
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fearless, and walked about the table during meals. In April he disappeared, 
but reappeared, rather to our surprise in September, continuing to haunt the 
house with the same persistence and fearlessness till we left Mhow at the end of 
October. 

The Bank Mynah. Acridotheres ginginianus (Lath.) . 

‘ I got it at Mhow, .... though rare, and on the banks of the Narbadda.’ 
(Jerdon, Voi. lLp. 327). 

The Baya or Weaver-bird. Ploceas philippinus (Linn.), c? ? 19-S'28, $ 26-12-28, 
cf d* l«-29. 29-6-29. 

Common and resident. The (d* obtained on 19-5*28 was just beginning to 
assume breeding plumage; the four specimens obtained on 14-6-29 were in 
varying stages of moult, but all nearly in complete breeding plumage ; and the 
last specimen was in complete breeding plumage. Their second moult 
appears to take place immediately after breeding, but I obtained no specimens 
to illustrate it. Work on nests is begun before the end July, but the earliest 
date on which I have found eggs is September 7. The latest date on which I 
found eggs was October 1st. Several books state that there is never any 
lining in a Baya's nest. Every nest I examined in the neighbourhood of Mhow 
had at least a few feathers, and in several cases the eggs were resting on a 
thick mat of feathers. In one or two cases the feathers were white, but 
usually, they were pale grey. 

The White-throated Munia. Uroloncha malabarica (Linn.). (^3-8-27. 

Resident, but subject to local movement in accordance with the supply of 
food. They breed irregularly from August to April, but the majority of eggs 
are laid in January and February. , . 

,The Green Mania. Stictospiza formosa (Lath.). 

A few of these very beautiful little birds were seen in a large flock of 
Amadavats near Killed, South of Mhow, 8-6-28. Jerdon says (Vol. II, 
p. 361):—* Occasionally caught and caged .... at Mhow.’ 

The Amadavat, Amandava amandava (Linn.), 

A flock of about fifty seen near Killed, 8-6-28. No other record. 

The Common |lose-Finch. Carpodacus erytbinus (Pall) . $ 9-11-28. 

Winter visitors. A large flock seen 9-11-28, otherwise only one or two 
individual birds. 

The Yellow- throated Sparrow. Gymnoris xanthocollis xanthocollis (Burton). 
$ 12-12-27 ; cJ 20-2-28 ; ^ 28-5-28 ; ' 19-6-28. 

The status of this species is somewhat puzzling. About the end of 
February, they begin to build m considerable numbers, and by the end of 
April, young birds begin to appear. In May they cease to be evenly distributed 
over the countryside, and gather into flocks usually of about a dozen to twenty 
individuals. These flocks are seen mainly in scrub-jungle. Soon after the 
rains break, (i.e. about the end of June or beginning of July), they entirely 
disappear and I have only one record of the species in J uly, (9-7-29) , and none 
at all for August or September. In 1927 the first occasion on which they 
were recorded after their departure in the early rains was November, 6th, two 
days after heavy and unseasonable rain. They were again seen on the 7th, 
8th, 23rd, and 24th, of the month, each time in small parties. In December 
they were seen four times, each time in large flocks. In January they were 
fairly frequently seen, generally in smaller flocks than in the preceding month, 
and before the end of the -month they were beginning to sing and fightl 
Throughout February they were very frequently seen but in very varying 
numbers,' the impression given being that flocks of them were, passing through 
the district, while some individuals were settling down to breed. A male 
shot on . February 20, was in full breeding condition, and thev were seen 
carrying, building materials on February 29. In 1928 their appearance after 
. the rains was earlier than in. 1927-.. On October . 19. and 20 they were very 
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numerous fifty miles sottth of Mhow, beyond the Narbad da River, and on the 
21st, one was seen at Mhow. From that date till October 29 the notes 
correspond pretty closely with those already given . The above observations 
suggest that the breeding birds leave Mhow for the rains, and that there is an 
influx of other individuais of the species, possibly those which have bred in the 
Punjab, in the winter. If these winter visitors do come from the Punjab, 
however, they must delay a long time on the way, as they are amongst the first 
summer visitors to leave the Punjab. 

The liidian House-Sparrow, Passer domesticus indicus (Jard. & Selby). 

More numerous in the bazar than elsewhere, but by no means as numerous 
about Mhow as in many other parts of India. Breeds irregularly almost 
throughout the year. 

The Grey-headed Bunting. Emberiza fucata Pall , 

‘ Seen at Mhow.* (Jerdon, Vol. 11, p. 276). 

The Grey-necked Bunting. Emberiza buchanani Blyth. (j' 6-2-28. 

A pair were seen in scrub below the fort on April 25 and 26, 1929. Other- 
wise the above-cited specimen obtained in scrub near Bircha Lake, is my only 
record of this species. 

The Red-headed Bunting. Emberiza iclerica Eversm. 

‘ Tolerably abundant at Mhow,’ (Jerdon, Vol. II, p. 379). 

The Crested Bunting. Meiophus nielaiiicterus (Gmel.). 

Appears to be a summer visitor in considerable numbers to the Vindhya 
Hills. Only seen once in winter, 8-12-28, when a small party of one adult 
male and a few hens or immature birds were seen feeding in the long grass on 
the bund of Bircha Lake. General Betham states that he twice took the egg 
of Cuculus canorus from the nest of this species near Simrole. 

The Sand Martin. Riparia flparia (Linn.). 

* Saw it occasionally at Mhow.’ (Jerdon, Vol. I, p. 163). 

The Dusky Crag-Martin, Ptyonoprogne concolor (Sykes). 

Fairly numerous in summer, much less so in winter. Eggs laid in August 
and September. Nests placed both on cliffs and buildings. Lt. Young found 
young birds of this species in nests in the Narbadda Valley in April [J.B.N.H.S., 
Vol. XVI, p. 315). This Suggests the question as to whether the species breeds 
twice ; once in the Narbadda Valley in the spring, and once on the Plateau in 
the latter part of the rains. 

The Common Swallow. Hirundo rustica Linn. 

Occurs in immense numbers on passage in the autumn, and is occasionally 
seen throughout the winter. Only one record in the spring, visi, Indore, 
12-3-27. 

The Indian Wire-tailed Swallow. Hirundo smithii filifera (Stephens). 

Resident in considerable numbers. Eggs found at various times between 
I‘'ebruary 17 and September 25. The same nest was used in April and 
September 1927, and in February and May 1928. The last time the nest was 
used, it cracked off the cliff to which it was attached, presumably owing to the 
dry heat, when containing two young birds nearly ready to fly, but caught on a 
projecting root, where it remained till the young left some days later. 

The Indian Cliff Swallow. Hirundo fluvicola Jerdon. 

Occasionally seen , chiefly in winter. A very large colony breeds on the piers 
of the railway bridge over the Narbadda at Mortakka, about thirty miles from 
Mhow in July. Apparently, they breed twice in the year in the ,Narba,dda 
Valley, as Lt. Young VoL XVJ, p. 515), states that on April 9 
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he examioed a colony of these birds, and found that most of the young had 
just left the nests. 

Hodgson’s Striated Swallow. HIrundo daurica nepaiensis (Hoclgs.). 2 5$ 
25*-i-29. 

The three specimens were all nepalensis. The winter birds look different 
from the breeding birds, and probably belong to a different race. The 
breeding birds arrive in May, and breed during the latter part of the rains. 
Nests containing young having been found from August 25 to October 32. 
The one nest found on the latter date contained one nearly fledged bird, which 
appeared to have been deserted by its parents. During the latter half of 
October I have no record of this species for any of the three years. There is a 
great influx of Striated Swallows about the beginning of November, and they 
occur in large flocks during that month, December and January. No records 
of the species for February, March, or April. 

The Indian White Wagtail. Motadlla alba dukhunesis (Sykes). 2 7-11-27, 
2 2 5-10-28. 

The commonest of the migratory Wagtails. They are to be seen in im- 
mense numbers every evening in the winter on the polo-ground, where they 
appear to be entirely undisturbed by any match which may happen to be in 
progress, merely flying up when the ponies approach very close to them, and 
settling again at once. About sunset they fly off in flocks in a south-easterly 
direction. Earliest and latest dates seen : September 21, and April 7. 

The Masked Wagtail. Motaci 11a alba personata (Gould), 

One seen on the roof of the post office, 6-12--28. 

The Large Pied Wagtail. Motadlla maderaspatensis (Gmel.). 

Several pairs are resident at Bircha, where they breed in a punt and on the 
pumping station in the hot weather, and the rains. Rarely seen elsewhere. 

The Grey Wagtail. Motadlla daerea Tunstall. 

Presumably this is caspica, but no specimen was obtained. This is usually 
the earliest of the migrant Wagtails to arrive, and the latest to depart. 
Earliest and latest dates September 6 and April 29. On 13-9-27, one adult 
and two juveniles were seen together. This is the least social of the migratory 
Wagtails, never occurring in large flocks. Individual birds seem to occupy a 
certain very restricted area for the winter, and, once they have settled down, 
may be seen daily in the same place. 

The Indian Blue-headed Wagtail. Motadlla flava beema (Sykes). 2 1-10-28, 
d* 5-10-28, c? 24-10-28, S 30-11-28. 

Seen from the end of September till March. They occur in flocks, generally 
near water and in swampy ground, but sometimes on dry pasture-land. 
Frequently they are found in mixed flocks with M. alba. They appear 
to roost in great numbers on the open ground on One Tree Hill. Considerably 
more numerous on the autumn passage than, later on, in the winter or on 
the spring passage. 

The Western Yellow^headed Wagtail. Motadlla dtreola verae Buturlin, 7-11-27, 
J* 4-1-28, d* 25-3-29. o , 

Winter visitors, arriving about the end of September or beginning of October, 
but no exact dates recorded, as it is by no means easy to distinguish between 
this species and the last in the field. This species never appears to occur on 
large flocks, or away from water, and is chiefly seen on the margins of tanks 
and ponds. Most of the males are in breeding plumage by the end of March, 
and leave early in April, but one was seen by Bircha Lake on 11-5-28 which 
had not completely assumed breeding plumage. 

^ The^ TreeJ^ipiL trivialis irivialis (Linn.), d* 5-12-27, d* 27-1-28, 

A very common winter visitor, found in every type of country except swamp 
and thick jungle. It is very common in gardens. Earliest and latest dates 
beptember 26 and April 13. During the greater part of its slay in the 
district, it is found in small flocks, brtt the flocks break up into pairs during- 
the last month before departure, ” 
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Tlie Persian Rock-Pipit. Antfms sordidus decaptus Meinertz. d 28-12-28. 

The single spedmeii obtained seems to belong to this race. It is occasionally 
seen in winter, occurring either singly or in pairs. It frequently perches on the 
top of haystacks. Open grassland was the only type of country in which 
it was seen. Very shy and difficult to approach. 

Richard’s Pipit. Aottos richardl rlchardi (VieilL). 28-11-27. 

The above specimen was obtained near Killod, about three miles from 
Mhow. No other record. 

The ladian Pipit. Authus richardi rufulus (VieilL). $ 29-7-27; 0? 24-8-27, 

13-2 -28 ; $ 4-4-28 ;? 11-5-28 ;$ 28-12-28. 

Numerous and resident, breeding in the rains. Occurs in all types of open 
country. In the Narbadda Valley, Lt, Young found three much incubated eggs 
of this species on April 9. Vol. XVI, p. 515). 

The Eastern Tawny Pipit. Anthns campestris griseus Nicoll. <^14-2-29. 

This specimen was obtained about three miles east of Mhow. I have no 
other record, but Jerdon describes it as ^ Abundant at Mhow.’ (Jerdon, Vol. 
If, p. 235). 

The Yarkand Short-toed Lark. Calendrella brachydactyla longipennis (Eversm.), 
$ 12-11-28. 

The above specimen was obtained from a very large flock on open ground 
about fourteen miles west of Mhow, and is the only record. The birds w^ere 
very wild and difficult to approach. 

The Red-Winged Bush-Lark, Mirafra erythroptera erytbroptera (Jerdon). $ 20-8-27 ; 
J 16-9-27 ;$ 23-1-28 ; cT S 1-6-28 ; 16--6-28. 

Fairly numerous and resident, keeping to the broken ground in the 
neighbourhood of the Vindhya Hills. It is mainly a bird of open grassland, 
but is also met with in fairly open scrub-ihugle. Breeds in the rains, Jerdon 
states that he ‘ did not find it at Mhow.’ (Jerdon, Vol. II, p. 419). 

Sykes’ Crested Lark. Qaierida deva (Sykes), 8-8-27, r? 16-9-27, $ 27-3-28, 
fj- 26-5-28, $ 8-6-28, c? 11-6-28. d* 31-8-29. 

Chiefly, if not entirely, a summer visitor. One Crested Lark was seen in the 
winter, but I was not certain to which species it belonged. From March to 
September it is common in open, and often in swampy country. A nest 
containing two fresh eggs was found in the shelter of two stones in a stubble- 
field on 10-8-29. 

The Indian Rufons«tailed Finch-Lark. Ammomanes phoenicura phoenicura (Franklin), 
d 23-11-27, d* $ 27-2-28, $ 1-6-28. 

Very numerous, sometimes in large flocks and sometimes singly, in 
winter. About March the numbers are reduced considerably, but some may 
be seen throughout the year. Of the two specimens obtained on 27-2-28, the 
male was in full breeding condition, and the ova of the female were beginning 
to enlarge. Jerdon says of this species:—*! have seen it north of the 
Narbadda, at Mhow and Saugor, but rare.’ (Jerdon, Vol, II, p. 422). 

The Pale Ashy-grey Finch-Lark. Pyrrhulauda grisea siccata (Ticehurst.) <^20-2-28, 
$ 3-9-28. 

Breeds in March and April on open, dry grassland. During the rest of the 
year they keep mainly to the same type of country, but are occasionally seen in 
cultivation in small flocks. 

The White-eye. Zostefopspalpebrosa (Temm.) . 

This species is very erratic in its appearances. It occurs at all seasons, but 
is rarely seen except after rain has fallen. Whether this is only because rain, 
by bringing out .the insects, makes it more lively and therefore more 
noticeable, or whether there is some local movement, is uncertain. The same 
phenomenon is noticeable at Peshawar. 
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The Purple Sunbird. Cianyds asiatica asJatka (Latham). (5*9-7-28, 

Common in gardens and scrub -jungle. The majority of the species appear 
to leave the neighbourhood during the rains, gradually returning during 
the autumn. The species is notoriously irregular in its plumage-changes, but 
in this area the majority of the males seem to have adopted their non-breeding 
plumage by the beginning of August, and to have reassumed their breeding 
plumage by the end of November. The one specimen obtained was moulting 
from breeding into non-breeding plumage. Nests containing fresh eggs found 
between March 3 and June 25. Eggs are incubated for thirteen days. A 
nest containing two eggs was found on 14-3-29. The eggs hatched, and the 
young were successfully reared. On May 1, seeing a Sunbird again visiting 
the same nest, I examined it, and found that it contained one freshly hatched 
chick. There was no trace of a second chick or egg. 

The Tliick*bined Flower-Pecker. Piprosoma squalldum squalidum (Burton) . $ 2-11-28. 

This specimen .was shot from a party of three or four in scrub- jungle. 
No other record. 

The Indian Pitta. Pitta brachyura (Linn.), 

Not observed, but General Betham took its eggs in the valley below 
Simrole. 

The Golden-fronted Pied Woodpecker. Leiopicus mahratteiisis (Lath.). ^ 25-6-28, 

c? ? 8-10-28. 

All three specimens are intermediate between the northern and southern 
races. Resident. Found alike in gardens, cultivation, along tree-fringed 
roads, and in scrub-jungle. A nest found on March 21, in a hole in an acacia, 
about twelve feet from the ground, contained one hatching egg, one addled, 
and two infertile. One of the parent birds went ojEP when the operation of 
cutting into the nest with an adze was begun, but the other did not leave 
till the excavation was completed and she was being handled. 

The Golden-backed Woodpecker. Brachytpternns benghalensis (Linn.), 

Resident, in smaller numbers than the last species. 

The Black-backed Woodpecker. Chrysocolaptes festivus (Bodd.). 

Jerdon states that this species occurs ‘ in the Vindhyan Mountains near 
Mhow (Jerdon, Vol I, p. 283.) 

The Wryneck. lynx torquilla (Linn). 217-3-23, (5*30-9-28. 

Appears to occur mainly as a passage migrant in spring and autumn, 
though some may stay through the winter. Earliest and latest dates Sept. 30 
and Mar. 17. 

The Northern Green Barbet, Thereiceryx zeylanicus caniceps (Franklin) . 

Occurs in * the jungles of the Vindhyan range of hills’ (Jerdon, Vol. I, 
P-3U).' ■ 

The Coppersmith. Xantholsema hsemacephala iutea (Lesson). 2 20-2-29. 

The above-cited specimen was obtained in rather an unusual way. Seeing 
two jungle crowds pecking at a Coppersmith on the ground I drove them off, 
and picked up the Coppersmith, apparently little the worse, though unable for 
the time being to fly. However, in an hour or two it died. The species is 
resident, and very numerous in the gardens of bungalows. It also occurs, 
though in smaller numbers, in scrub-jungle and cultivation. The majority of 
eggs appear to be laid in April, but work on the nest-cavity begins as early as 
January, During the earlier part of the work of excavation, the birds only 
work on the warmer days, a cold spell or a shower at once stopping work. 
Rain at once silences this species, but, if there is a break of a few days in the 
monsoon ' it recommences calling' at once, though not with quite the same 
energy it shows in the hot weather. , . . 
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Tlie Common Cuckoo, Cucuius canorus (Linn). ^ 10-7-28 ; 30-7-28 ; ^ 24-6-29. 

Ail three specimens appear to be intermediate between C. c. canorus and 
C. c. telephomis, bnt nearer to the latter than to the former. The status of 
this species in the neighbourhood of Mhow is somewhat puzzling. It calls 
vigorously through June and July, chiefly in scrub-jungle in the neighbourhood 
of the Vindhya Hills, but also to aless-extent within the Cantonment itself. I 
have never heard or seen the species on the plateau north of Mhow. Apart from 
the two months mentioned, I have only seen it three times, twice in September, 
and once in November. On each of these three occasions, it was seen just be- 
3 mnd the polo-ground. The Fauna (Second edition, Vol. IV, p. 137) 
says: — ‘ Beibam found it breeding in the broken country near Mhow.’ 
General Betham kindly enlarged on this statement in answer to my queries as 
follows I only twice got an egg of the Cuckoo, both times from the nest 
of the Black-crested Bunting. One nest was situated on the roadside, where 
the road had been carved out of the side of the hill, and the other on the 
ground. These Buntings were very common on the ghat below Simrole.’ 
This did not seem to me quite conclusive, the more so as Cticulus micropterus 
is numerous on ‘ the ghat below Simrole ’ ; so I shot three Cuckoos and 
examined their organs. The specimens were all calling vigorously when shot, 
though the first two were in moult, a condition in which birds do not usually 
breed. Most species of birds are silent when moulting. In both these cases 
the organs were somewhat enlarged. The third specimen had just mated with 
a hen "when shot, and almost before the body could be picked up the hen was 
favourably receiving the attentions of another male Cuckoo. This last specimen 
was in breeding condition. Both in 1928 and 1929 it was a very common sight 
in the scrub -jungle immediately south of the Mhow-Simrole Road to see 
Cuckoos engaged in vigorous courtship. They are so numerous in June and 
July that the fact that they were only observed three times during the rest of 
the year, and then not in the locality where they were common in the summer, 
suggests that they are mainly, if not entirely, surnmer visitors. The three 
individuals seen in the autumn may well have -been migrating from further 
north. The note of the Cuckoos round Mhow varies slightly from the note of 
the Cuckoo in England. In both England and Central India the interval 
between the two parts of the Cuckoo’s call varies, but whereas in England 
it appears to vary normally between a major and a minor third, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mhow it varies between a minor third and a major second. The 
variation is not merely between individual birds, but may be noted in the call 
of the same bird. When beginning to call, the Cuckoo generally employvS the 
larger interval, but when it has been calling continuously for some minutes, it 
appears to get tired and occasionally employs the smaller interval. Some 
individuals seem to use the smaller interval almost all the time. The following 
two quotations bear on the subject of Cuckoos in the Mhow area. * I have seen 

it at Mhow (where very common in the rains, frequenting bushes on 

grassy plains).’ (Jerdon, Vol. I, p. 322), ‘ Fairly common on the hills near 

Mhow at the end of the rains.’ (S. & B.) 

The Indian Cuckoo. Cucuius micropterus (Gould). 

Fairly numerous in the Vindhya Hills, calling during June and July, Not 
recorded at any other season. 

The Common Hawk-Cuckoo or Brain>fever»Bifd. Hlerococcyx varius (VahL). 

Fairly numerous in summer. It begins to call shortly before the rains break 
(June), but only comes into full ‘ song ’ after they have broken, and continues 
to call till well into September. An occasional bird may be heard calling in 
October. Not noted between October and the end of May, though whether 
this is due to its migrating or simply to the fact that it is not conspicuous during 
its silent season, is uncertain. 

The Pied Crested Cuckoo. Ctamator jacobinus (Bodd.) 

A rains visitor, sometimes in considerable numbers. Earliest and latest 
dates seen : June 21. .and Oct. 16. In 1928 this, species occurred in very large 
numbers, in 1927 and 1929 in very much smaller numbers. Few seemTo 
arrive before. the. beginning of July, or to remain after the end of September, 
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On S-8-'29 a juvenile was seen in an Acacia being fed by a pair of Large 
Grey Babblers. 

The Koel. Eiidynamis scolopaceus (Linn.). 

Mainly a summer visitor, but a few stay throughout the winter. Even in 
winter it seems to be the first bird to wake up in the morning. It begins to 
call about the middle of March. It victimises both Corvus coyo?ioides 
Cor v us splendens. 

The Sirkeer Cuckoo. Taccocua leschenaulti sirkee (Gray). 

Occasionally seen, chiefly in scrub-jungle. Appears to be resident. 

The Coucal or Crow-Pheasant. Centropiis sinensis (Stephen) . 

Numerous and resident. It breeds during the rains, and seldom calls at 
other times. A break of a few days in the rains silences it. The female 
has a very peculiar call used in courtship. The following is an extract from 
my diary for September 5 When I first saw them {i.e, a pair of Crow- 
Pheasants), they were both on the ground, the cock pursuing the hen, and 
the latter running with tail depressed and wings drooped. The male then 
flew into a tree, while the female remained standing on the ground, drooping 
and vibrating her wings, and constantly repeating a harsh cry—’ Ske-e-e- 
a-aw’. After about two minutes the cock returned, and the hen, after 
another short pursuit, allowed herself to be captured, and the two mated, one 
of them giving voice to a low and melodious variation of the usual ‘Whoot- 
whoot ’ note. 

The Large Indian Paroquet. Psittacula eupatrla ( Linn . ) . 

Small flock seen on the outskirts of Mhow 3-11-28, and a single bird on 
the same spot 15-7-29. No other record. 

The Rose-ringed Paroquet. Psittacula kraraeri ( Scop . ) . 

Numerous and resident, but moves about locally in relation to food supply. 
Outside a small temple near Mhow it is the custom of the priest for a few 
weeks during the rains to put down grain for the paroquets each morning. On 
these occasions not less than two hundred gather together within a space not 
more than twenty feet square. No other species of Paroquet was noted 
feeding there, though it was in the trees just above the temple that the last 
species was seen. A pair of Jungle Crows occasionally joined the Paroquets 
at their meal, looking somewhat nervous in the middle of a green carpet of 
Paroquets. Eggs laid In February and March. 

The Blossom-headed Paroquet. Psittaculacyauocephala (Linn.) . 2 28-5-28. 

Resident in small numbers, rarely coming near houses. The one specimen 
obtained was so young that it cannot have left the nest many days. Eggsare, 
therefore, probably, laid in April. 

The Kashmir Roller. Coracias garrula semenowi (Loud. & Tcshusi), 2 22-9-28, 
2? 27-9-29. 

Numerous on passage about the end of September. Not noted on the spring 
passage. ■ , 

The Indian Roller or Blue Jay, Coracias bengfaalensis (Linn) . 

Resident. Not as numerous as in most parts of India. Appears to breed in 
April and again during the rains. 

The European Bee-eater. iVierops apiaster (Linn). 

Several birds which I am convinced belonged to this species, seen at Bircha 
24-10-28. Unfortunately, no specimen could be obtained. No other record. 

The Common Indian Beefeater. Merops orientalis (Lath). 

Resident in small numbers. Very numerous in autumn and spring. The 
scarcity of suitable nesting sites probably accounts for the smallness of their 
numbers in the summer. When courting (about the end of March and 
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beginning of April), the cock frequently presents a wasp to the hen. The 
increase of numbers in the autumn begins towards the end of September, and 
lasts till about Christmas. The spring passage is less marked. 

The Bke4aiied Bee-eater. Merops superciHosus javanicas (Horsf.). <^19-8-29. 

Appears to be entirely a passage migrant, very much more numerous in 
autumn than in spring. In spring it passes through Mhow in May. In the 
autumn it makes a longer stay, having been seen from Aug. 2 to Oct. 2. 

The Pied Kingfisher. Ceryle radis fLinn.). 

Common over tanks, and occasionally seen fishing on small streams. 

The Common Kingfisher. Alcedo atthis (Linn,). 

Appears to be resident in small numbers. On more than one occasion when 
this species ventured to fish in a reach where a pair of White-breasted King- 
fishers commonly fish for crabs, the latter attacked the former with great fury 
and drove him off. 

The Stork-billed Kingfisher. Ramphalcyon capensis (Linn.). 

One is generally to be seen over the river opposite the Residency grounds at 
Indore. S. & B. procured one at the Depalpore Lake. 

The White-breasted Kingfisher. Halcyon smyrnensis (Linn ). 

Numerous and resident, breeding in April. A pair seem to live permanently 
at the confluence of two small streams iust outside Mhow. The streams are 
genei^ally dry for the last three months before the breaking of the monsoon. 
So long as there is water in the stream the favourite diet of these Kingfishers 
seems to be crabs, though they have sometimes been seen to catch fish 
{Chilwa). Their method of dealing with a crab is to beat it to a pulp on a 
stone or the branch of a tree, and to swallow it whole. Any part that may 
have fallen off in the beating process, a claw, for example, is carefully retrieved 
and eaten afterwards. When the stream runs dry they take to a diet of 
crickets, etc., and in 1928, when water remained in the stream later than it 
does most years, they gave up fishing at the time they would normally be 
obliged to. A lady living in Mhow told me that one White-breasted King- 
fisher used frequently to come and catch Goldfish from a small pond in her 
garden. 

The Common Grey HornbiU. Lophoceros birostris (Scop.). 

Appears to be migratory. Occasionally seen in the winter, frequently in 
spring and autumn, but only once between April 23 and September 16. It 
generally occurs in flocks of six. On the one occasion when one was seen in 
the summer, it was a solitary bird seen on June 10 in the Vindhya Hills just 
below Simrole. 

The Hoopoe. Upupa epops (Linn.). 

Resident in small numbers. Breeds in April and May. its numbers are 
greatly increased in winter. The breeding birds, from their bright, chestnut 
colouring and the fact that there is no white between the chestnut of the head 
and the black of the crest I take to be U, epops orientalis. Many of the winter 
birds are paler in colour, and have a good deal of white in the crest. Unfor- 
tunately, no specimens were obtained. 

The Alpine Swift. Micropus melba (Linn.). 

A passage migrant, fairly numerous over tanks in February and March, and 
again in September. 

The House Swift. Micropus af finis (Gray). 

The chief breeding season is in April. Some stay for the winter, and appear 
to breed then, but the majority seem to leave Mhow about the end of October* 
returning at the beginning of March. 
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Tiie Crested Swift. Hemiprocne coronata '(Tickell), 

General Bethain in a letter, referring to Simrole, writes : — ‘ The Crested 
Swift also hangs out there, but I was never fortunate enough to get eggs.’ 
Lt. Young (J. B.N, H. S., Vol. XVI, p, 514) states that he saw the species 
in the Narbadda Valley in March and April. I have no record of the 
species. 

Franklin's Nightjar. Caprlmulgus monticolns monticolus (Franklin). J 6-8-28. 

A summer visitor. They appear to arrive in April and leave about the end of 
August. The one place where, between those two months, one can always be 
certain of seeing this species is the channel for taking the overflow water from 
Birclia Lake. In July and August they occur there in flocks of eight or more. 
The only other place in the neighbourhood of Mhow where I have seen them is 
in scrub-jungle south of the Mhow-Simrole Road, where I put one up off two 
fresh eggs on 1-7-29. 

The Common Indian Nightjar, Caprimulgus asiaticus (Lath. ). 16-11-27 ; § 22-6-28. 

Fairly numerous in scrub-jungle, and occurs, though in smaller numbers, 
within the Cantonment. In summer after dark they frequently sit in the middle 
of the road, where it passes through scrub-jungle, and their large eyes reflect 
the lights of approaching cars long before their bodies become visible. 
Eggs laid in the latter half of J une. 

The Indian Barn-Owl. Tyto alba javanica (Gmel.) . 

Juvenile bird in captivity, which had been taken from a nOvSt in the roof of 
occupied barracks some three months earlier, seen 25-12-27. 

The only other record of the species is of one which came out of the Bagh 
Caves, about eighty miles W. S.-W. of Mhow, 23-4-29. 

The Dusky Horned Owl. Bubo cofomandus cofomandus ( Lath .) . 

Occasionally seen. 

The Indian Spotted Owlet. Athene brama (Temm.). 

Numerous and resident. Breeds in April, 

The Osprey. Pandion haliaetus (Linn.). 

One fishing in Bircha Lake, 16-9-27. No other record. 

Cinereous Vulture, .^gypius monachus (Linn.). 

* I saw it ... . also at Mhow.' (Jerdon, Vol. I, p. 7.) 

The Black Vulture. Sarcogyps calvus (Scop,). 

One pair, never more, seen in almost every collection of vultures round 
a carcass. 

The Indian Long-billed Vulture. Gyps indicus (Scop.) . 

More numerous than the last species, less so than the next. 

The Indian White-backed Vulture. Pseudogyps beagalensis (Gmel.). 

Resident and very numerous as a rule. All the last three species, however, 
deserted the district in June 1927, and only came back gradually in the 
autumn. The time they deserted the neighbourhood of Mhow was the time of 
heavy and destructive floods in Gujerat and Kathiawar, when there must have 
been an unusual quantity of food suitable for vultures in those parts. Whether 
there was any connection, it is impossible to say. 

The Neophron or Scavenger Vulture. Neophron percnopierus (Linn.) 

Common and Resident. Lt. Young found that in the Narbadda Valley in 
April there were nests of this species containing eggs on ‘ almost every suitable 
piece of cliff (/. B, N, H. 5., Vol. XVI, p. 515)/ 

The Indian Tawny Eagle. Aquila rapax vindhiana (Frank.). 

Resident, but not very numerous. Breeds in March. This species is 
frequently mobbed by kites. . 
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The Wfiite»eyed Buzzard -Eagle. Butastur teesa (FrankL) 0 ? 5-10-28 ; 0 ? 20-10-29. 

Not very numerous, but appears to be resident, Lt. Young found a nest of 
this species containing one egg in the Narbadda Valley on April 5. 

Vol. XVI, p. 515). 

The Farlah Kite. Milvtis migrans govinda (Sykes). 

Numerous and resident. This species seems to have a strong dislike for the 
Indian Tawny Eagle, and it is a common sight to .see one of the latter being 
mobbed by kites. Eggs are laid in January and February, but kites may often 
be seen carrying sticks up into trees about the end of September. As the 
weather becomes colder, they cease from this practice, and do no more work on 
their nests till January, 

The B!ack=winged Kite. Elanus caeruieus (Desf.). 

S. & B. report having shot one at Mhow on September 25, and two at the 
Delapore Lake in December and January respectively. 

The Pale Harrier. Circus macrourus (S. G. Gmel). 

Fairly numerous in winter. One was seen at Bircha as early as August 2, 
and again on August 9, but the majority do not appear to arrive before the 
end of September or the beginning of October. 

The Marsh Harrier. Circus aeruginosas (Linn.). 517-9-28. 

This is the commonest of the harriers round Mhow, being particularly 
numerous in September and April. The stomach of the above-cited specimen 
contained the whole of a lark, apparently Galerida deva^ with the exception of 
the head. It is seen in equal numbers over the swampy margins of jhils, 
cultivation, and dry pasture land. 

The Indian Shikra. Astur badius dussumieri (Temm.). 0? 12-10-27; ^15-10-28. 

Fairly common, more so in winter than in summer. The former of the 
above-mentioned specimens contained a snake 4^" long, a large, striped wasp, 
a very large beetle, and the remains of several fresh-water crabs. 

The Besra Sparrow-Hawk. Accipiter virgatus (Temm.). 

S. & B. Obtained two specimens at Mhow in October 1881. They saw no 
others. 

The Shahin Falcon. Falco perigrinus perigrinator (Sund.) . 

Said by Jerdon to breed ‘ at the great waterfall at Mhow ’ . (Jerdon, Vol. I, 
p. 27). Presumably the waterfall referred to is that at Patalpani, about three 
miles out of Mhow. A pair of this species were circling round over it when I 
visited it on March 19, and on the face of the cliff on the side of the gorge 
opposite the fall, 'there was a site which had obviously been used for an eyrie 
for very many years. I did not observe the species elsewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Mhow. S. & B. state that a pair of this species frequented the same 
waterfall during the cold season of 1883. 

The Lagger Falcon. Falco jugger (Gray). 

Occasionally seen. 

The Red -headed Merlin or Turumti. Falco chiquera (Dauden), 

Occasionally seen, generally in pairs. 

The Kestrel. Falco tinnunculus (Linn.). 5 24-2-28 ; ^5' 3-10-28 ; 5 9-2-29. 

A winter visitor in considerable numbers. Earliest and latest dates recorded, 
September 22 and April 2. Crickets form a large part of their diet and they 
also seem to be partial to centipedes. 

The Common Green Pigeon. Crocopus phoenicopterus (Lath.). 

Appears to be resident, but not in very great numbers. More often seen on 
the outskirts of jungle along the Simrole Road than anywhere else. Lt. 
Young found their eggs in the Narbadda Valley on March 28 and April 6. 
(7. B. N, H. 5., Vol. XVI, p. 514) . 
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The Blue Rock-Pigeon. Columba Uvia (Gmel.). 

Not as numerous as in many parts of India, possibly owing to the paucity 
of buildings suitable for nesting-sites. They appear to have no regular 
breeding season. One or more pairs were engaged in domestic duties in the 
tower of my church during most of the year. 

The Indian Rufous Turtle-Dove. Streptopelia orientalis meena (Sykes) - 

‘ Very 'common at and near Mhow.’ (S. and B.) I did not observe the 
species. ■ , 

The Spotted Dove. Streptopelia chlnensis (Scop.). 

Resident, but more numerous ia summer than in winter. Early in the rains 
it gathers into flocks up to about a dozen strong. About November the flocks 
disappear, and the numbers dimmish. 

The Brown Turtle-Dove. Streptopelia senegalensis ( Linn.) . 

The commonest dove in the neighbourhood of Mhow, Breeds chiefly from 
March to May, and again, in smaller numbers, from September to November, 
i.e., before and after the rains. 

The Indian Ring-Dove. Streptopelia decaocto (Frivalszky). 

Almost as numerous as the last species. Appears to breed at all seasons. 
In winter gathers, into small flocks. 

The Indian Red Turtle-Dove. (Enopopelia tranquebarica tranquebarica (Henry), 
d* 21-9-27. 

The least common of the doves about Mhow. It is mainly a summer 
visitor, only rarely being seen in winter ; nest containing one egg found 30-3-29. 

The Painted Sandgcouse. Pterocles indicus (Gmel. ) . 

Resident, but more numerous in winter than in summer. On three occasions 
in July a pair were put up in scrub-jungle. Lt. Young took the eggs of this 
species on March 28 in the Narbadda Valley. (J,B,N"H.S.,, Vol. XVI, p. 514). 
This suggests that the close season, which at present begins in Central India 
on April 1, might with advantage be put earlier. 

The CoronettedjSandgrouse. Pterocles coronatus atratus ( H ar tert ) . 

‘Swinhoe obtained three specimens from Mhow in Dhar.' (Fauna, 
Vol. V., p. 268.) 

The Common Sandgrouse. Pterocles exustus (Temm .) . 

Fairly common, particularly so in April. Jerdon says of this species, 
‘ At Mhow— -most of them leave the district after breeding in July and do not 
return till the end of the rains.* (Jerdon, Vol. II, p. 503). 

The Peacock. Pavo cristatus Linn, 

Never seen in cultivation, and not very common in jungle, as the species 
has been shot a great deal in the neighbourhood of Mhow. In 1928 a law was 
passed by the Indore Durbar making it illegal to shoot this species in Indore 
State. If this law is enforced, Peacocks may be expected to become very much 
more common. 

The Red Spur-Fowl. Galloperdix spadkea (Gmel.) . 

‘ Seen in Vindhya Range.* (Jerdon, Vol. II, p. 542). 

The Blue-breasted Quail. Excalfactorla chinensis (Linn.). 

One seen about five miles south of Mhow, 8-5-29. 

The Common Quail. Coturnix colurnix (Linn.). 

Fairly numerous in the winter. 

The Rain Quaii. Cotunnlx coromandelica (Gmel.). 

Not so numerous as the last species. Not observed in the summer. 
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The Jungle Btisfi-Q^ail. Perdicttla asiatlca (Lath.) . 

Very numerous in scrub- j tingle in spring and summer. Less numerous in 
winter; , 

The Rock Bush-Quail. Perdicula argoondah (Sykes). 

Appears to be resident in small numbers, and sometimes occurs in the same 
covey with the last species. 

The Painted Bush -Quail. Crytoplectron erythrorhyuchum (Sykes). 

A pair seen near Dunga gaon, about two miles from Mhow, 21-8-28. 

The Painted Parlridge. Francolinus pictus (Jard. and Selby). 

Numerous in long grass, crops, and rushes. 

The Cirey Partridge. Francolinus pondicerianus (Gmel.). 

Not so numerous as the last species, and keeps to drier ground as a rule. 

The White-breasted Waterhen. Amaurornis phoenicura (Pennant). 

Numerous on the river at Indore. The only other record is of one bird, 
possibly the same individual each time, which was always to be found by the 
Ghambier River just beyond the Mhow golf links in March 1928 and 1929. 

The Brown Crake. Amaurornis akooi (Sykes). 

One was found sitting on six eggs in a nest built in a collection of flood-wrack 
in the top of a stunted Acacia on the bank of the Ghambier River, on Sept. 2. 
The nest was about four feet above the ground and about ten feet above the 
surface of the water. The bird sat very close, and used to allow me to watch 
her from a range of about three feet. This is probably the same bird that 
I had seen, without being able to identify it, skulking about by the stream at 
this point on a good many other occasions. The species was not observed 
elsewhere. 

The Moorhen. Gallinula chloropus (Linn.). 

Numerous on the river at Indore. Once or twice seen on the Ghambier 
River. , 

The Common Coot. Fulica atra atra ( Linn . ) . 

Very numerous on some tanks, and entirely absent from others apparently 
as suitable. 

The Sams. Megalornis antigone (Linn.) 

Numerous at all seasons in all types of country except jungle. It is an 
irregular breeder, but by far the majority of eggs are laid in September. 

The Ukh or Florican. Sypheotides indica (Gmel.) . 

Mainly a rains visitor in varying numbers. It was more numerous in 1928 
than in 1927 or 1929. Eggs laid in August. ‘Common during the rains, 
at which season it breeds but .some of them remain in the neighbourhood of 
Mhow throughout the year.’ (S . and R.) 

The Stone-Curlew. Burhinus oedlcnemus (Linn.). c?i3-2-28. 

Seen occasionally, always on rocky hillside covered with a growth of young 
‘ country teek except once when several were feeding in swampy ground 
by the Bircha overflow. 

The Indian Courser. Cursorius coromandellcus (Gmel.). 11-5-28. 

Status doubtful. Frequently not seen for weeks together, while at other 
times it occurs in great numbers. Very large flocks seen near the 13th 
milestone on the Mhow-Neemuch Road on November 5 and 12, 1928. 

The Pheasant-tailed Jacana. Hydrophasianus chirurgus (Scop.). 

This species seems to be mainly, if not entirely, a spring and autumn visitor 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Mhow. It is very numerous on the shores 
of Bircha Lake during May. On 13-9-29, they were breeding in large numbers 
on the various tanks at Mandu, some sixty miles away, 

11 
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The Red-wattled Lapwing, Lobivaoellus litdfcits (Bodd. ) . 

Very numerous and resident. Local name Tituri, The majority of eggs 
appear to be laid in May, but they may also be found in June and July, and 
probably in other months as well. All the * nests ^ I saw in May, consisted of 
a depression in the ground, unlined, and fairly near water. A nest found on 
July 16, 1928, was, however, of a different type, and a description of ' it also 
covers several nests found after the breaking of the rains in the following 
year. It was situated on the top of a grassy mound, about ten yards from a 
stream, and the eggs reposed on a bed of gravel, evidently brought from the 
bed of the stream by the birds themselves. As the monsoon had broken 
about a month before, and rain was to be expected daily while the eggs were 
incubating, this arrangement seems to have been designed to provide drainage. 
For a bird that does no more normally than to make a scrape in the ground, 
to take special measures to meet special weather-circumstances, suggests a 
fairly high order of intelligence. 

The Yellow-wattled Lap wiog. Sarciorois malabaricus (Bodd.). $23-3-28. 

Local name Lauri, Status uncertain, but it certainly breeds in the neigh- 
bourhood. Seen occasionally on barren ground, chiefly in spring and summer. 

The Sociable Plover. Cbettusia gregaria (Pali.). 

‘ Seen at Mhow.^ (Jerdon, VoL II, p, 645). 

The White-failed Lapwing. Chettnsia leiicora (Licht.). 

A small flock of birds which appeared to me to belong to this species were 
feeding near the Towers of Silence on the evening of May 26. I watched 
them for some time through field-glasses from a distance of from ISO to 200 
yards. They were very shy, however, and would not allow me to approach 
within reasonable range to obtain a specimen. 

Jerdon’s Little Ringed Plover. Charadrius dubius jerdoni (Leggej. $ (juv.) 16-7-28 
Occasionally seen at Bircha in April and the rains. A pair seen there 
22-4-27 were behaving as if they had eggs or young. Lt. Young found their 
eggs in the Narbadda Valley on May 5. Vol. XV, p. 514.) 

The Black-winged Stilt. Hlmantopus himantopns (Linn.). 

Common in winter, generally in pairs, but sometimes in flocks up to about 
twenty. Contrary to general belief, these birds are by no means bad eating. 

The Common Sandpiper, Tringa hypoleuca (Linn.) . 

- - A winter visitor in small numbers. 

The Wood-Sandpiper. Tringa glareola, ( Linn . ) . 

Occasionally seen in winter. 

The Green Sandpiper. Tringa cchropus (Linn.), d* 26-10-27; $ 15-S-28; $ (jnv. 
by oviduct) 2-7-29. 

A very numerous winter visitor. Prom September to April at least one is 
to be seen by every stagnant pool, and several along the margin of every jhil. 
In April they tend to gather into flocks, and their numbers are increased by 
the addition of birds on passage from further south. The last species 
sometimes mixes in these flocks. The majority have left by the end of April, 
but a few individuals, presumably non-breeders stay for the whole summer. 
By the middle of July their numbers begin to increase. A pair watched on 
on March 2, were courting. One was displaying and the other apparently 
inviting his attentions. The former kept up a call quite unlike the usual call 
of the species, sounding rather like two flints being knocked together. 

The Spotted Redshank. .Tringa erythropus (Pall.), d» Manpur, 20-10-28. 
Occasionally seen, always solitary, in winter. 

The Redshank. Tringa fotanns ( Linn. ) . 

A winter visitor in small numbers, occurring singly and in pairs. 
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The Qreeflsliank. Trliiga nebularia (Gunner). 19-11-28. 

A winter visitor in larger numbers than either of the last species, usually 
seen in pairs. 

The Little Sthih EroHa miauta (Leisler). 

Occasionally seen in winter, and more frequently in March and April. 
Earliest date seen, Aug. 3. 

Temminck’s Stint. Erolia temmincku (Leisler). $9-5-28; $27-4-29, 

More numerous than the last species, especially in April and May. During 
the winter they occur in small parties of about five, but towards the end of 
the season in pairs, which may often be seen courting. 

Fantail Snipe. Capella gallinago gallinago (Linn,). 

Fairly numerous in the winter. 

The Pintail Snipe. Capella stenur a (Bonaparte). 

A winter visitor. I have been told that in the neighbourhood of Mhow the 
last species is more numerous from September to November, and the present 
species after November, but I cannot vouch for this personally. 

The Painted Snipe. Rostratula benghalensis (Linn.). 

Resident and fairly numerous, but subject to local movement as the swamps 
dry up. 

The Black-headed OuH. Larus ridibundns (Linn.). 

One seen over a tank about fifteen miles from Mhow, 26-11-28. No other 
record. 

The Indian River Tern. Sterna seena (Sykes). 

Fairly common over tanks in winter. Lt. Young saw a young bird of this 
species near Mhow on May 15. Vol. XVI, p. 516). 

The Black-bellied Tern. Sterna melanogaster. (Temm.). 

Also seen in winter, but less commonly than the last species. 

The Indian Shag. Phalacrocorax fuscicoIUs (Steph.). 

Resident in all suitable localities. 

The Little Cormorant. Phalacrocorax javanicus (Horsfield). 

Appears to be resident, but by no means so common as the last .species. 

The Indian Darter or Snake-Bird. Anhinga melanogaster (Pennant). 

A pair to be seen oy almost every tank at all seasons. 

The White Ibis. Thrkkiornis melanoccphala ( Latham) , 

One seen by tank fifteen miles west of Mhow, 12-11-28, and one by the 
Narbadda at Barwani, 24-4-29. 

The Spoonbill. Platalea lencorodia (Linfi.),- 

Two or three at Barwani by the Narbadda River, 24-4-29. 

The White Stork. Ciconia ciconia Linn. 

Two or three by the Narbadda River at Barwani, 24-4-29. 

The White-necked Stork. Oissoura episcopa (Bodd.) . 

Resident in small numbers. 

The' Black-necked Stork. Xenorynchus asiaticns ( Lath .) . 

Occasionally seen , 

The Open-bill. Anastomus osdtans (Bodd.). 

Several by the Narbadda at Barwani, 24-4-29. 

The Purple Heron. Ardea purpurea (Linn.) . 

One on island in Jeshwantnagar Lake, 20-8-28. 

The Grey Heron. Ardea cinerea (Linn.). 

Seen at all seasons, but most numerous in winter. 
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Tlie Large Egret. Egretta alba (Linn.)* 

A pair seen o.ver a tank about thirteen miles west of Mhow, S-11-28. Not 
identified with certainty on any other occasion. 

The Little Egret. Egretta garzetta (Linn.), 

Fairly common at all seasons. 

The Cattle Egret. BubuicasiMs. (Linn.). 

Occurs at all seasons, but a great increase in numbers takes place the clay 
after the first rain of the monsoon falls. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
Mhow I have not found any colonies breeding, though in May I have seen them 
carrying sticks. Two nests in a tree on the platform of Rutlam Railway 
Station contained two and three fully-fledged young respectively on 3-8-2S. 

The Reef-Heroii, Demiegretta sacra (Gmelin.). ‘ 

One seen flying high and steadily from the west about 7-30 a.m. on 8-10-29. 
On coming over the polo-ground it circled down and joined a party of Cattle 
Egrets which were feeding there. After feeding with them for about five 
minutes it flew off steadily due east, rising as long as I could see it. 

The Pond Heron. Ardeola grayii (Sykes). 

Common at all seasons wherever there is water. 

The Night-Heron. Nycticorax nycticorax nycticor ax ( Linn . ) . 

One seen by the Ghambier River, about five miles from Mhow, 23-9-29. 

The Common Flamingo. Phoenicopterus ruber (Linn,). 

One seen by the Narbadda, near Barwani, 24-4-29. 

The Cotton Teal. Nettapus coromandelianus (Blanf. & Oates). 

Seen occasionally on Bircha Lake, at Dhar, and Mandu. At the latter place 
they appeared to be breeding, 13-9-29. 

The Bar-headed Goose. Anser indicus (Leatham). 

One seen on a tank about thirteen miles west of Mhow, 5-11-28. 

The Lesser Whistling Teal. Dendrocygna javatiica (Horsf.). 

Numerous at Bircha during the early part of the rains.- Occasionally seen 
there and at Jeshwantnagar up to the end of September. 

The Ruddy Sheldrake or Br ahminy Duck. Casarca ferruginea ( Vroeg. ) . 

Not uncommon on the Narbadda in winter. Mr, M. Young reports having 
seen them there as late as April 14. Vol. XIV, p. 515.) 

The Mallard. Anas platyrhyncha (Linn.). 

A winter visitor in varying numbers, it was more numerous than usual in 
the winter of 1928-29, which w^as an abnormally cold winter over the whole of 
Northern India. 

The Oadwail, Chaulelasmus sfreperus ( Linn . ) . 

A very numerous winter visitor. 

The Common Teal. Nettion crecca ( Linn . ) . 

The most numerous member of the family in winter. Earliest date recorded. 
Sept. 16. 

The Gargauey or Blue-winged Teal. Querquedula querquedula ( Linn . ) . 

Occurs in winter, but is more numerous in the spring. Latest date seen, 
May 9. 

The Shoveller. Spatula clypeata (Linn.), 

Not uncommon in the winter. Mr. M. Young says ‘ I saw one flock of 
seven Shovellers {Spatula clypeata) on April 14, and shot one which was 
quite good eating.’ {J.B,N.H,S,, Vol. XVI, p. 515.) 

The little Grebe or Dabchick. Podiceps ruficollis. ( Vroeg. ) . 

Resident in small numbers on permanent water. Never seen on tanks that 
dry up. 


A TALE OF FIVE TIGER 

, BY ■■ 

R. C. Morris, F.Z.S., f.r.g.s. 

(IVith a photo). 

On the 23rd January news came in of a tiger kill some 15 miles 
away. I was not long in getting away in my Ford van, and 
was in my machan by 5 p.m. Only a mouthful had been 
eaten of the kill. The kill was a cow I had tied up on a path 



running through dense forest, on the borders of a stream, in the 
hopes of bagging .a large tiger that had been prowling around 
these parts for some time, and calling~the grand “Ar-r-o-ungh’' — 
as he roamed the country .side. The kill was almost certainly his. 
At 6 p.m. monkeys could be heard swearing in the trees someway 
behind me, and 30 minutes later a low moan from a tiger. At about 
7 p.m. an animal galloped passed behind me, crashing heavily 
through the undergrowth, followed a few seconds later by another. 
I soon realised that they were tiger and it was not long before the 
jungle around seemed to be full of tiger, trampling all over the 
place. At just about 7-30 p.m. I heard more than one tiger 
approach the kill and start feeding. I turned on my torch (a 2-cell 
Ever-Ready, clamped to my rifle) and five tiger were revealed 
grouped round the kill, the largest, a monster, furthest to the 
right. Before I could fire the big tiger stepped back into the 
shadows and I took the next in size, a tigress, and rolled her over. 
The remainder scattered, I switched off the light, and dead silence 
supervened for about three or four minutes — then I heard a tiger 
moving on my left, and another on my right, and a few seconds 
later I heard another move across my front near the kill. I quickly 
lit up the kill, shot a smaller tigress just before she entered the 
darkness to the right of the kill (she disappeared as I fired), and 
switched off again. Once more dead silence, and a little later I 
heard a tiger on my right walk heavily away, and another on my 
left walked round (behind my machan) to my right. Then the 
former, undoubtedly the big tiger, that had walked away, started 
calling his great, organ-like “Ar-r-o-ungh” sending the notes crash- 
ing out into the stillness of the night with a startling suddenness^ 
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The calls, at intervals of about lo seconds, were kept up from then 
on till 4-30 a.m., except for two intervals when the tiger returned 
to the scene of slaughter and licked the large dead tigress, which 
was lying out of view, to my right- On each occasion he 
spoke his mind to one of the other two tiger, which I fancy 
was standing near the dead tigress, and a great rumpus there was 
too, coughing roars, and giant cat-like spits and snarls— and then 
away out into the far distance he wandered off again calling, his 
calls sounding fainter as he went further away and louder again 
as he came round on his detour. Now and again, as he drew near, 
he would halt and vary his call to a short “Ar-r, Ar-r”, and then 
the deep ‘‘Ar-r-o-ungh’k At about 4-30 a.m. he came to the dead 
tigress for the third time, now calling, and the air seemed to 
quiver as the grand volume of sound reverberated through the sur- 
rounding jungle. As he reached the tigress, a few paces from the 
kill, he stopped, and all sound ceased. The sudden cessation of 
sound was weird in the extreme, there was not a breath of wind, 
and the very insects in the jungle seemed to participate in maintain- 
ing a heavy and oppressive silence. I could distinctly hear the 
tiger breathing, and the firm tread of one of the other tigers could 
be heard in the jungle behind me, while some way off the fifth tiger 
commenced to call plaintively. This silence lasted for about half 
an hour, the tiger listening* intently. I heard no sound to indicate 
that the tiger had moved from his position, and jumped perceptibly 
when the kill was suddenly jerked, and this was followed by a 
great tearing of flesh and sounds typical of the big cat indulging 
in a hearty meal. I waited for a minute or two and then switched 
on the light — a huge tiger lay at full length at the tail end of, 
and at right angles to, the kill. He lifted his great head and 
stared up at me and next moment was roaring and rolling on the 
ground mortally wounded. Before I could fire again he disappeared, 
crashing into the darkness for about 50 yards, and then came 
deep gurgling sobs, and — silence. I lay back against the back 
rail of my machan with a feeling of relief and a queer feel- 
ing also that I had undergone a certain amount of strain. 
Dawn brought with it all the usual awakening noises of the 
jungle, and there was very little to show, sitting where I was in 
the machan, that anything had happened during the night — the 
kill w^as in the same position, very little more had been eaten from 
it, and no sign of the three tiger I had shot. I was also not sure 
that the smaller tigress I had fired at was dead. I called to my 
men who were in some fields not far off — and descended from 
mv machan. As I approached the kill I saw the larger tigress 
lying dead a few paces down the path the old tiger was wont to 
travel along. I walked down the path a few yards beyond and 
I saw the smaller tigress lying dead three or four feet off'^the path. 
I returned to the kill and advanced cautiously along the tracks of 
the old tiger, which had lurched off in the opposite direction, and 
to my delight, found him lying stone dead about 50 yards away. 
This was great, and the joy of my shikaries can be realised. A 
dozen villagers were soon got together and the three tiger were 
carried to my Ford van, where they were placed side by side— an 
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imposing* spectacle! They measured 9ft. 10 in., 8 ft. 710, and 
7 ft. 5 in. The shikaries’ opinion that the kill was the work of 
the old tiger, probably at dawn, which would account for his not 
having eaten more, and that the other four happened to join him 
-by chance,, was ^shared by, me.- 

To continue, I sat up again the following night in the hopes of 
seeing the two surviving tiger on the kill, but although I heard 
at least one of them moving about they did not approach the kill. 
The following night saw me motoring on the road again to sit up 
: for the third time. I had perforce to start very late, and it was 

i dark before I had got half way. When nearing the eventful spot 

as the car swung round a corner, the headlights shouted a tiger 
advancing up the road. In a moment the tiger had disappeared 
below the road, and I slowly brought the car to a standstill at the 
spot wdiere it was seen to disappear. I quickly strapped to my 
fore-head an electric Inspection Lamp I had in the car, and 
leaning out over the side I found myself looking into the tiger’s 
eyes at a distance of about ten or tw^elve feet. I had already loaded 
my rifle, and slowly bringing it up to my shoulder and aiming 
between its eyes I fired. The tiger rolled over with a roar, and 
then rushed off without giving me a chance of putting in a second 
shot. It was pitch dark, and following up the tiger then was out 

of the question. I was down on the spot next morning with my 

trackers and two dogs ; and immediately picked up a handful of 
teeth and bits of bone, which indicated that my bullet had smashed 

the poor brute’s low^er jaw. We followed the blood tracks down 

the hill-side to a ravine and up the further slope. It was soon 
apparent that the tiger had avoided all thick cover, and made a 
detour round every bush and thicket. By midday we could find no 
further blood tracks, and after searching two small nullas we 
decided to make straight for a large shady stream — a most likely 
place for a wounded tiger to choose. Sure enough wc found fresh 
tracks on the dry sand; but after following the bed for a short 
distance the tracks led out of the nulla again, and were lost. It 
was now late, and nothing further could be done for the day. I 
j was down again early next morning, and very soo"n fresh tracks 

i were picked up in the nulla. The tracks entered the nulla down a 

narrow game path leading out of dense Lanf ana and “Sigie” thorn, 
followed down the bed for some way, and led up into similar thick 
cover on the other side. Cautiously following up the tracks we 
emerged into short grass and on the hard ground the tracks were 
again lost. Returning to the nulla we effaced all traces of tracks 
on the sand, and I had just decided to sit up over the nulla that 
i night hoping to see the tiger come along when news of a fresh 

kill nearby was brought to me, a natural one. I immediately 
visited the scene of the kill, had a machan put up, and shot the 
fifth of the group, a young tigress, [fio") at 7-30 p.m. Next 
morning fresh tracks were found on the sand in the nulla higher 
up, but again we could not discover where they led to. For the 
next three days this was repeated: fresh tracks were to be seen 
; every morning; but the tiger could not be located. He would 

enter and leave the nulla by one or other of the several game tracks 
: — through the almost impenetrable cover on either side", but it was 
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impossible to teib where he was lying up ; a dogs were not 

of much help: The use of cattle was out of the question in this type 
of cover. On the following day, however, our luck changed. I had 
sat up all night over the nulla with no result as usual, and now 
wandered up the stream searching for fresh tracks and found them ; 
but this time tracks on the dry sand: it was evident that the 

tiger had been down to water only a short while before. The 
tracks led up one of the paths into the dense cover and the fresh 
wet pug marks could not be missed. I had advanced up the 
path for about fifteen yards when a low hiss from my tracker who 
was about five yards behind me brought me crawling back to his 
side, and following the direction of his pointing finger, I saw the 
tiger lying tail on, about four yards off. Taking quick aim at the 
root of its spine I fired, and immediately the tiger was in its death 
throes. Its struggles carried it another six or seven feet further 
into the cover, where it lay almost hidden from view. Advancing 
on my hands and knees cautiously I put in another shot when I 
found myself in a position to see the tiger well. The tiger was 
already dead however, and we hacked our way through the cover 
to its side. As was to be expected the poor animal was in a terrible 
condition, the lower jaw had been completely blown away, and the 
wound and mouth were a mass of maggots. The tongue was in- 
tact, so presumably the tiger had beei\A:.able to drink : but it made 
me sick to feel that the wretched animal had'heen in this condition 
for a week. It was a great relief- to get it, and*- its death brought 
to a close a most unusual tiger episode — theyvisit to a kilf of 
five tiger and the bagging of all fee - eventually.' The last tiger 
was a male, nieasur^g: Sb • 
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ANOTHER NEW CEROPEGIA FROM THE WESTERN GHATS. 


BY 

E, Blatter, s.j., ph.d., and C. McCann, f.l.s. 

{ With a Plate). 

Cerofegia hispida Blatter & McCann, sp. nov. 

lAsclepiadacea accedit ad C. elegantem Wall, sed differt catile, petiolis, foliis, 
pedunculo necnon pedicellis dense hispidts vel hirsutis, petiolis fortibus, corollae 
lobis subohovatis, sepalis suhulatis dense hirsutis.'] 

Suffruticose. Root tuberous, 3 cm. long. Stem twining, 1-5 m. long, slender, 
green tinged with black or purple, densely hispid, especially the younger parts. 
Leaves up to 12 cm. long, 4 cm. broad at base, ovate-lanceolate, acute to 
acuminate, rounded or subcordate at base, membranous, margins ciliate, upper 
surface hirsute from slightly bulbous bases, lower surface with scattered hairs 
and strongly hirsute on the nerves, nerves depressed above, prominent beneath. 
Petiole 15 mm. long, hirsute, channelled above, a few glands above the petiole 
on base of leaf. Flowers 1-5 in umbellate cymes. Peduncle arising from 
between the petioles, 2*5-3 cm. long, purple, densely hispid ; pedicels i cm. 
long, densely hispid; bracts subulate, hirsute, 7 mm. long. Calyx 5-parti te, 
divided to the base ; sepals subulate, densely hirsute outside, 9 mm. long. 
Corolla pale green mottled with long vertical purple lines in the upper half 
below the lobes, 4 cm. long, with a large hemispherical head 12 mm. diam. ; 
tube inflated globose at base, glabrous, curved, enlarged at the mouth, ciliate 
inside with the e.xception of the inflated portion; lobes u mm. long, subobovate, 
10 mm. broad at the widest part, connate almost halfway down, yellow-green 
with the margins purple, midrib of ventral side ciliate with long purple hairs 
in the upper half only. Outer corona-lobes shortly horizontally oblong in the 
basal part, apex deeply bifid, teeth sharply deltoid, with silky hairs outside and 
inside; inner corona-lobes 4 mm. long without the hook, cylindric, strongly 
hooked. Fruit not seen. 

Locality : Western Ghats ; Panchgani, near Godauli (McCann and Fernan- 
dez (No. 3566, type). 

Flowered 6th Oct., 1930, 


SEA-FISHING ON THE BOMBAY COAST 


BY 

H. C. Mueller, d.sc. 

Public attention has lately been redrawn to the fishing problem 
of the Western Coast, by the activity of the Bombay Natural 
History Society. Urgent work is necessary : enormous treasures 
are to be lifted from the sea to provide a large maritime population 
with a cheap and valuable food. The sea is abundant with edible 
fish; the Indian peoples need a cheap and nourishing food; they arc 
to a great extent fish-eaters. To-day’s supply of sea fishes in the 
Bombay Presidency is insufficient, and the preservation of fishes 
for inland transport is most primitive and inefficient. Everybody 
— from Government to the fishermen — seems to be anxious to im- 
prove matters. In short, the conditions are favourable and the 
interest sufficient so that with concentrated energy and some skill 
most satisfying results should be obtainable in a short time. 

The Bombay Government have already made a bold step in 
carrying out trawler-fishing along our coast by the ‘'William 
Can'ick’\ Admittedly, as yet, no practical result has come out from 
this experiment; but the information gained by the "William 
Garrick*’ will be of enormous value when once the fishing industry 
in the Bombay Presidency is developed, and moreover, the work of 
the "Williani Garrick" has in my opinion shown the wa}^ in which 
the fishing industry should be developed : not by trawler-fishing 
'which, through its fuel consumption and expenses for a European 
crew, cannot compete with local fishermen and which in supplying 
the market from time to time only with quantities of fishes, needs 
first of all a preservation plant and a specially organised market. 

The development should come from and with the local fishermen 
who are well able to increase their catches and work efficiently 
if they are taught the right way how to do it. 

I have watched the fishermen in Chimbai-Bandra and gone out 
with them for fishing. Chimbai supplies the Bandra and Bombay 
market with fresh fishes and dries a certain arhount of Bombay 
Duck, Ribbonfishes (Waghti, Trickiurus) and cut Rays for the up- 
country and foreign trade. I think I can assume that the situation 
in other parts of the Bombay Presidency Coast is similar to that in 
Chambai with the exception that greater difficulties for marketing 
are to be faced. 

The bottom of the sea off Bombay Island is a gradually deepen- 
ing fiat, covered with a very soft mud until a distance from shore 
of about ten sea-miles and a depth of about ten fathoms is reached. 
Beyond this the bottom of the sea continues to deepen gradually 
but the mud apparently loses somewhat of its great softness. 

After the monsoon each community of the fishing villages in 
Bombay Island prepares three fishing grounds. The farthest is 
about eight to ten sea-miles from the coast with a maximum depth of 
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ten fathoms. The nearest ground is in about five fathoms deep 
and the third lies halfway between the tw^o others. The fishing 
grounds consist of two anchored buoys for each boat, the buoys 
all lying in a row at an angle to the tidal currents which fiow 
North to South and South to North, parallel with the coast. The 
currents are strong and make a good anchoring of the buoys 
necessary. 

This anchoring in the Very soft mud is done by inserting long 
stakes into the mud, sometimes as much as thirty feet deep. The 
stakes either stick out of the water- — in the grounds where the water 
is shallower — or the iron shoes at the bottom of the poles are left in 
the mud and the pole itself removed. 

There is generally one catch per day by each boat — mostly at 
night — -so that the catch does not suffer from the heat and the sun 
of the day while bringing it to shore. 

The net, consisting of two wings and a bag in the centre is 
tied to the two stakes at the time of change of tide, just when 
the current of the water reverses. The net opens through the 
current and rests at the bottom of the sea. Before the tide 
changes again, the men commence to pull in the net which takes 
sometimes one hour and the catch is sailed or rowed home for 
the market. 

The water was rich with plankton in October 1930 and there was 
a phosphorescence of the sea such as I have never seen elsewhere. 
We could see the net at a depth of about 9 fathoms as an indistinct 
silver cloud, the light coming from plankton, thrown against the net 
and the ropes in great quantities. 

There is an absence of any mechanical devices on the fisher- 
boats. A small winch for instance, made by the village blacksmith 
would facilitate and quicken the heaving in of the net and of the 
second buoy before fixing the net and possibly save one hand in 
each boat. 

The fishermen struck me as hard working, robust, cheerful and 
open minded. 

The sailing (or rowing) from the fishing grounds to the villages 
takes from three to ten hours, on the average about 6 to 8 hours 
and it often happens that through the delays by w^estern winds or 
lack of wind in the morning, the fishes suffer before they can be 
landed. 

At times when tides are low, the catch is very poor and many 
boats do not go out. Apparently, the fishes avoid shallow 
waters and keep at a certain depth changing the places with the 
height of water. The fixed fishing grounds prove a great handicap 
here and more so the inability of the fishermen to establish their 
fishing grounds in deeper waters. The anchoring stakes are long 
and heavy and have to be manipulated by hand from between two 
boats. Longer poles for greater depths are out of question for the 
fishermen, as long as they do not have heavier boats and mechanical 
devices at their disposal. 

The ''William Garrick'' found that the best fishing grounds for 
coastal fishery were apparently in 20 to 25 fathoms of water. Our 
local fishermen seem to touch just the edge of the good fishing 
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grounds. If they were in a position to go farther out and to land 
their catch quicker, if they could continually fish from their boats 
and make use of all four of the daily tides, the result would be many 
times that of to-day’s fishing. They could achieve all this if each 
village had a few boats fitted with motors — not so much for fishing 
as for the transport of fishes. The anchoring of boats and buoys 
by means of an ordinary light anchor will be possible for our fisher- 
men if they have motor-driven winches at their disposal for lifting 
these anchors out of the soft mud. 

Crude Oil motors can be fitted to the existing fishermen’s 
boats. The men themselves when they heard of this, were much 
interested and suggested that they would stay in sea and continue 
fishing with all tides if a motor-boat would bring them food and 
water and take the catches home to market regularly. 

So much can be done here and it is very satisfying to hear that 
the Development Department of Messrs, the Burmah Shell Oil 
Storage and Distribution Co. Ltd. are contemplating the fitting of 
a fishing boat with a suitable and economic motor to demonstrate its 
usefulness along the coast. A start made in this direction will 
probably be the nucleus of a development of our fishing industry 
to a state which will compare or even excel that of other countries 
with sea fisheries. The conditions on our coast are, I believe, better 
than those of other countries: fishes are abundant, the waters with 
the exception of the four monsoon months are not tricky and free 
from dangers, the weather constantly fine and the Indian fishermen 
as hard working and daring as any other fishermen. 

If so, by comparatively small efforts, the supply of fishes to the 
coastal markets can be multiplied. There remains another import- 
ant task to be taken in hand at once: The markets of bigger towns 
prefer and require special types of fishes and, at the same time, 
fully grown fishes ; a fish-preserving industry can only use the best 
fish material ; thirdly the catching of immature fishes must be pre- 
vented in order to protect regular supplies. Sea-fishing in other 
countries could only be developed fully after a thorough 
knowledge of the good fishing grounds and the migration of fishes 
had been obtained, and this applies the more to fisheries in Western 
India, as w^e have — besides the observations of the ''William 
Carrick '' — no knowledge about the occurrence of fishes beyond 
the lo-fathom water mark. Unless we know^ where and when and 
in what depth the various types of our valuable market fishes are to 
be found, a fishing industry cannot grow. Only when the scientist 
can tell the fishermen that at such and such time of the year and 
at such place and in such depth he will find the big pomfrets or Goal 
or Karel, etc., can we hope for an increase of the Indian w^ealth 
through sea-fishing in our province. The financial results of the 
work of the "Williatn Carrick'' were far behind expectations. 
This is due to the fact that every unorganized fish-market will refuse 
to take up chance deliveries at decent prices but I am confident that 
our fish trade will be only too keen to make use of any regular and 
reliable supplies of fishes which are in demand. Therefore the 
scientist must begin to work to help the fishermen. A Fishery 
Institute with its own steamers and with a staff of experts to gain 
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and collect the necessary scientific knowledge would be the preli- 
minary requirement. However, in times of political unrest and a 
vast economic depression, it is too much to hope that Government 
will be able to provide sufficient funds for such an Institution. 

There is however a way to collect valuable information from the 
fishermen themselves if everyone interested in the problem and 
living in a fishing port, along our coast, will help to collect, say 
every month, information as to where and in what depth and what 
quantities the fishes are caught, which species are then prevalent in 
his market and at the same time measure the sizes of the fishes 
caught. The fishermen are very willing to give such information 
with a fair accuracy. 

The Curator of the Bombay Natural History Society — to whom 
I owe this suggestion, is willing to give any assistance that may be 
necessary. I venture therefore to appeal to any layman who is 
willing to help in this important scheme, to communicate with the 
Curator and to provide him with regular information of the kind 
just mentioned. Even occasional information is of value and nobody 
should be reluctant to forward any observation however important 
or unimportant he may consider it. 

But we have still another difficulty to overcome: the vernacular 
names of our sea fishes change with almost every district and the 
information gained from fishermen can naturally only be based on 
the local vernacular names given by the fishermen. 

Here again the Bombay Natural History Society is willing to help. 
We will have to find out the scientific name to every vernacular 
name given to market fishes along our coast. For this purpose 
one specimen of each fish should be taken from the fishermen and 
the vernacular name written with an ordinary pencil on a strong 
label which is best tied to the fish’s tail. The fish should 
immediately be put into a solution of 2 per cent Formalin (Formal- 
dehyde).^ A number of fishes should then be sent in a soldered 
kerosene tin or an earthenware vessel, etc., to the Societ}'’ who will 
classify the fish and inform the sender about its scientific name. 
This valuable information will provide a basis for a study’ of the 
migrations and habits of our edible fishes. 

I began to collect the vernacular names of the market fishes 
in Chimbai-Bandra in October 1930 and am publishing below the 
first list of vernacular names, wffiich T hope, will be followed by 
many others also from other places. Unfortunately, I had to leave 
for Europe just after starting the collection and classification of 
the Chimbai fishes. Therefore my list is anything but complete — 
while my note is a sketchy one in all parts. My reason for publish- 
ing it is my belief that it is necessary to make some start in this 
direction and because I trust that this note will induce other 
members of the Bombay Natural History Society to co-operate 
in the same direction. 


^ Formalin can easily be obtained from any druggist and is not expensive. 
The 40 per cent solution sold in the trade should be mixed with fresh water 
in a proportion of i part Form, to 10 parts fresh water. 
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List of Fish caught during the Month of October 1930 in 
“ Chimhai-Bandra. 


Scientific Names, 

Scuena sina (Cuv. et VaL). 
Otolithus argentius (Cuv. et Val.). 
Scianioides pama (Ham, Buch.). 
Polynemus sextarius (Bl. et Schndr. 
Engraulis hamiltonii Gray. 

Pellona filigera Cuv. et Val. 
Clupea? atricauda (Bleek.). 

Caranx djedaba (Forsk.), 

Coilia dussumieri (Cuv. et Val.). 
Therapon jarbua (Forsk.). 

Sillago sihama (F'orsk.). 

Trichiurus savala Cuv. 

Caranx aiiricoronae Chaudhri. 
Harpodon nehereus (Les.). 

Tetrodon lunaris (BL et Schndr.). 
Sciasna vogleri (Bleek.). 

Sciaena semiluctuosa (Cuv. et Val. 
Stromateus cinereus (Bloch.). 
Stromateus cinereus (Bloch.). 

Mugil kelaartii Gunth. 

Caranx gallus (Linn.). 

Trichiurus haumela (Forsk.). 

Pteroplatea micrura (Schndr.). 
Dasybatus zugci (Mull, et Hen.). 
Cybium commersonii (Lacep.), 
Ephippus orbis (Bloch.). 

Hilsa toli (Bloch.). 

Carcharias laticaudus (Mull, et Hen. 
Scisenoides brunncu^ Day. 
Chirocentrus dorab (Forsk.), 

Arius macronotacanthus (Bleek.). 
Lacatirus lactarius (Bl. et Schndr.). 
Cynoglossus macrolepidotus (Bleek. 
Polynemus piebeius (Lacep.). 

Clupea sp. 

Hemirhamphus xanthopterus Cuv, ( 

■v: Val.:.'; ■ 

Hilsa ilisha (Ham. Bunch.). 


M a h rathi Names . 

Goal Doma or Goal. 

Tela Doma. 

Kala Doma. 

). Maya. 

Baderkanti. 

Dolkanti. 

Kanat. (Sardine). 

Denkha bagras. 

Mania. 

Nakhera. 

Murdi. 

Tunkri waghti. 

Patri. 

Bbmbil. (Bombay DuckL 
Khaen. 

Tela Doma. 

). Bomber a. 

Serga or Pamhphlit. 
Kaula. 

Selpa. 

Tzaan. 

Pitiorkti or Piti wagditi, 
Bala or Balwaghti. 
Pakert (s). 

Sola. 

Tonri. 

Pimpru. 

Bing or Bingla. 

Mushi. 

Kontvil or Kontla. 
Dantal. 

Singala or Shingala. . 
Lepti. 

Lepti. (Flat fish)* 

Darvil. 

Gonas. 


Toli. 

Palkhati. 



THE BUTTERFLIES OF THE SIMLA HILLS. 


BY 

G, W. V, DE Rhe-Philipe, f.e.s. 

Part II 

{Continued from page 183 of this Volume). 

SATYRID^. 

Quite a number of species of this family are to be found within the district, 
and a few of them are butterflies which are amongst the most common of all 
seen in these hills. Many of the species are, on the other hand, comparatively 
rare in so far as individual numbers are concerned ; and these, keeping as 
they do to difficult nullahs and thickly overgrown country, have to be looked 
for and worked for. Sombre coloured insects for the most part, they do not 
attract attention ; and even when seen, are troublesome to catch amongst 
the bushes and jungle they affect. It is seldom, therefore, they are well 
represented in the ordinary collector’s * bag ’ ; and information, other than 
what one gathers oneself or from the few more serious students of entomology, 
is hard to come by. I was never able to obtain as much as I could have wished 
to do, and my notes of some of the species are therefore somewhat scrappy. 
Still the family is interesting enough and merits more attention than it gets. 

•50. Mycalesis frandsca sanatana. Moore. 

( Bing. 51 ; deN. 89 ; Ev. D2 (5) ) . 

Recorded ‘ Kulu to Burma ’, but extremely rare in these western hills, 
though more common eastwards. I have not taken it anywhere nearer than 
Mussoorie, nor seen any actually taken in the district. It flies both summer 
and autumn elsewhere. 

51. Mycalesis perseus typhlus. Fruhstorfer. 

Mycalesis perseus blasius. Pabricius. 

( Bing. S3 ; deN. 96, 99 ; Ev. D2 (9) ). 

These have hitherto been considered as the dry and wet season forms of the 
same species, but Evans has now treated them as slightly differentiated races, 
typhlus being relegated to the continental plains, and blasius to the Himalayas 
and Burma. Both appear within our limits— fairly commonly in the lower hills 
and valleys, much more rarely at altitudes above 3,000 ft. Can be taken 
throughout the year except in the very cold months. 

52. Mycalesis mineus tnineus. Linnaeus. 

( Bing. 54; deN 97 ; Ev. D2(10) ). 

Fairly common in suitable country at the lower altitudes, April to November. 

53. Mycalesis visala visala. Moore. 

( Bing. 57 ; deN. 99. ; Ev. D2 (12) ) . 

Evans has restricted the westerly range of this species to Kumaon, but I 
found it fairly common in the Mussoorie Dun and I once took a battered 
specimen in the jungle country below Kalka. Will only be found at the foot 
of the hills. 
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54. Mycalesis lepcha lepciia. Moore. 

{ Bing. 64 ; deN. Ill : Ev. D2 (30) ). 

Rather scarce in the district which is at the westerly limit of its range, but 
common further east from Garhwal to Kumaon, Most likely to be found in 
the spring and early summer at elevations up to 5,000 ft. in the jungle terrain 
affected by all Mycalesis, but appears sporadically at other seasons and in the 
inner hills. 

55. Lethe sidonis vaivarta. Doherty. 

( Bing. 88 ; deN. 149 ; Ev. D3 (7) ). 

I found this species very common in Dalhousie one October and it is plentiful 
in the autumn months in the Mussoorie and Kumaon Hills, but, though I have 
taken occasional specimens in Simla, it never, for some reason, seems to be 
common in this district. Is almost wholly an autumn butterfly and is not, 
as far as I know, found below 6,000 or 7,000 ft. Prefers deep forest. 

56. Lethe maitrya. deNiceville. 

( Bing, 92 ; deN. 150 ; Ev. D3 (8) ). 

Essentially a species of the higher and inner ranges. The late Col. Chalde- 
cott found it fairly plentiful near the Jalauri Pass in September, and I have a 
specimen from the Narkanda forests taken in October. Would seem to be a 
post-monsoon insect. 

*57. Lethe nicetas. Hewitson. 

{ Bing. 91 ; deN. 151 ; Ev. D3 (13) ). 

Recorded from the Himalayas from Kulu eastwards, but is rare everywhere 
towards the western limits of its range. It will be confined to the inner hills, 

1 have not seen it in the Simla area. 

58. Lethe jalaufida jalaufida. deNiceville. 

( Bing. Ill ; deN. 158; EvvD3 (17) ). 

This species was discovered by deNiceville near the Jalauri Pass into Kulu, 
and it is not rare there just before and during the monsoon months. It keeps 
to the inner ranges and will probably be found in forest country on Huttoo, 
the Chor and other lofty mountains. 

*59. Lethe goalpara narkanda. Fruhstorfer. 

(Bing. 116; deN. 156; Ev. D3 (20) ). 

I have not seen this. It is said to be very local, and, like others of this 
group, is confined to the higher hills. Some lucky collector should find one of 
its haunts in the forests beyond Narkanda. 

60. Lethe rohfia dyrta. Felder 
( Bing. 79 ; deN. 139 ; Ev. D3 (24) ). 

The most common species of the genus in the district. May be picked up in 
almost any well-wooded locality between 6,000 ft, and 9,000 ft. between May 
and October, 

61. Lethe confusa confnsa. Aurivillius. 

( Bing. 82 ; Ev. D3 (27) ). 

Fairly common here and becomes more so as one goes east. Like other 
Letkes, prefers wooded country. Flies from spring to autumn, but is scarcer 
after the rains, 

62. Lethe vernja verma. Kollar, 

( Bing. 85 ; deN. 146 ; Ev. D3 (28) ). 

Nearly as abundant as rokrid dyrta mxd in similar localities between June.- 
and September. 
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63. Lethe insana insana, Kollar. 

( Bing. 81 ; deN. 142 ; Ev. D3 (31) ). 

Not very common, but may, occasionally, be found in forest country from 
6,000 to S.OOO ft. from June to October, All my Simla specimens were caught 
on the northern face of the Mashobra-Mahasu ridge. 

*64. Lethe pulaha pulaha. Moore. 

(Bing. 120 ; deN, 142 ; Ev. D3 (47) ), 

Ranges from Cham ba to Sikkim, but is apparently very rare everywhere 
west of Kumaon, for I have never come across it or seen it in any of the 
collections from the Western Himalayas, Is probably confined to the inner 
■hills. '■ ; 

"*65. Lethe yama yama. Moore. 

( Bing. 122 ; deN. 162 ; Ev. D3 (52) ) 

I found this species fairly common in June in Naini Tab but have not come 
across it further west. It is recorded from Kulu and will undoubtedly be 
found in the intervening .country. From my experience of its habits in other 
places, I Would expect it to be on the wing for a few weeks only before the 
rains. 

*66. Oriffloma damaris. Gray. 

( Bing. 125 ; deN, 168 : Ev. D5 ). 

Recorded from Kangra to Upper Burma, but is local and rare everywhere. I 
have never taken it anywhere. 

67. Pararge ( = Satyrus) schakf a. Kollar. 

( Bing. 129 ; deN. 172 ; Ev. 04 (2) ). 

This little chap, who rather reminds one of the ‘ Wall Brown ^ in England, 
is one of the most common of the Simla butterflies. It flutters about the road 
sides and over every patch of stony ground almost throughout the year. 

Pararge moeriila. Felder. 

( Bing. 130 ; deN. 173 ; Ev. D4 (3) ). 

This butterfly really belongs to the extreme north-west, though it has been 
reported as extending to Kumaon. I have some doubts whether it will be 
taken in the Simla area ; but I include it as there is a chance that it may 
wander into the interior boundaries. It is rare everywhere. 

6S. Pararge ( = Rhaphicera) aioorei. Butler. 

( Bing. 127 ; deN. 170 ; Ev. 04 (6) ). 

Not uncommon, but somewhat irregular in appearance and very local in its 
haunts. I could not discover it in the Simla 0istrict for years : and then, one 
summer between May and September, 1 got several in two particular glades 
of the forests in Mashobra and Mahasu. It was also taken in fair numbers by 
a collector on the road to Kulu below the Jalauri Pass. 

*69, Maniola palchra. Felder. 

( Bing. 143 ; deN. 198 ; Ev. 0 (7) ). 

Not rare in Kashmir and Pangi, and is found in Kulu and eastwards along 
the inner ranges as far as Kumaon. I have not seen it from the Simla area, 
but it should occur in the summer months in the high country of the interior. 

*70, Maaiola luplnus cheena. Moore. 

( Bing. 143 ; deN. 194 ; Ev. 07 (5) ). 

12 
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VI. Maniola davendra daveadra. Moore. 

, ( Bing-. 139 ; deN. 191 ; Ev. D7 (8) ). 

The'remarks on the previous species apply equally to these two. I have not 
seen either from within the district myself, but I was told by a P. W. D. road 
Engineer that a Mahiqla, probably cheena, is to be seen on the Himalaya- 
Trbet . road towards Chini. 

• 72. Nytha parisatis parsis. LeCerf. 

^ ' ( Bing. 138 ; deN. 176 ; Ev. D8 (1) ). 

This species is not uncommon, but it needs to be looked for in suitable 
places and at the right season. Though an occasional specimen maybe 
picked up in the autumn, the real time is the few weeks just before the mon- 
soon begins. It keeps to rocky nullahs and slopes and, while it seldom flies 
fast or far, it settles quickly and unobtrusively, so that its course has to be 
closely watched. 

Nytha mniszechii baldiva. Moore. 

( Bing. 134 ; deN. 180 ; Ev. D8 (4) ) . 

An inhabitant of the inner and higher ranges which may possibly be found 
along the upper reaches of the Sutlej towards Chini. 

73. Aulocera brahminus brahminus. Blanchard. 

( Bing. 148 ; deN. 189 ; Ev. Dll (1) ). 

Has been taken in Kulu and I have one from the Sutlej valley above Ram- 
pore caught in August. It should occur nearer Simla ; but it is rare or may 
possibly be overlooked in the crowds of other species of the genus. 

74. Aulocera padma padma. Kollar. 

. ( Bing. 150 ; deN. 187 ; Ev. Dll (2) ) . 

75. Aulocera swaha swaha. Kollar. 

( Bing. 149‘; deN. 188 ; Ev. Dll (3) ). 

These two species are such a common feature of the Simla fauna and are 
superficially so alike that a casual observer would easily look on them as the 
same, that they might well be dealt with together. Who has not noticed the 
heavy looking butterflies, black with a white band across the wings, which fly 
about and settle on the slopes by the road sides and on the very road itself, and 
then lean over till the wings almost rest on the soil ? Of the two, padma is 
distinctly the larger and darker and, in Simla, seems to appear a trifle later in 
the season. It is, except locally, not quite so abundant as swaha. The latter 
generally comes into prominence in May,, and after that is seen everywhere 
from 5,000 to 10,000 ft. Both are on the wing till late autumn, but those seen 
after September are usually worn and faded. 

76. Aulocera saraswati. Kollar. 

( Bing. 151 r deN. 190; Ev. Dll (4) ). 

Has the genus general pattern and colouring, and is rather liable to be over- 
looked in the crowds of swaha ; but the beautiful brown striations on the 
undersides of the wings are distinctive. May occasionally be found anywhere 
from July to September, but has a tendency to concentrate in certain localities 
and in these is almost as common as the two preceding. One of these favoured 
spots was between the 4th and 5th milestones on the road to Mahasu, where 
the flowers of a thistle and of some other corapositas attracted scores. 
Another gathering ground was a length of the lower road on Elysium Hill, 

77. Erebia shallada. Lang. 

( Bing. 178 ; deN. 233 ; Ev. D13 (3) ). 

78. Erebia nirmala nirniala. Moore. 

( Bing. 180 ; deN. 239 ; Ev. D 13 (4) ). 
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79. Erebia scanda, Koilar, 

( Bing. 182 ; deN. 235 ; Ey. D 13 (5) ) 

80. Erebla hybrida. Butler. 

(Bing. 181; deN. 238 ; Ev, D 13 

81. Erebia amiada cseca. 

( Bing. 181 ; deN. 237 ; Ev. D 13 ( 

*82. Erebia fayagriv a. Moore. 

( Bing. 179 ; deN. (as Yptkima) 179; Ev. D 13 (8) ) . 


The habits, localities and seasons of these six Erebias^ lumped by the Simla 
schoolboy under one comprehensive and very appropriate name of ‘ hoppers% 
are so much alike that they can conveniently be grouped for notice. All are 
insects which favour wooded, shady localities where it is comparatively damp; 
all appear in the summer months and continue to fly till the autumn but, 
speaking generally, are most abundant during and for a short period after the 
rains ; all have the same general habits of flight and settling. Not only are 
their ways and seasons alike, but they are very similar in appearance on the 
wing and it is only experience which can then differentiate between them and 
often a close examination and comparison with detailed* descriptions has to be 
made before individuals can be satisfactorily placed. 

Of the species found in and near Simla, nirmala is the only one that can be 
called really common. It is the smallest and darkest of the group and appears 
in great abundance in June and July, fluttering about the shady roads and 
hillsides. Scanda and annada are probably the next in numbers and are 
larger, lighter coloured (mainly because of the white irrorations on the 
undersides) insects and are rather more frequently taken towards the end of or 
just after the rains. Hybrida b.u^ shallada scto: somewhat uncommon, while 
/lyagriva is distinctly T&re* 

To get a good series of all the species, it is advisable to capture every Erebia 
that is not clearly a nirmala and examine it before release ; and any you are 
not then certain about should be retained for closer examination and com- 
parison at home with recorded descriptions. 


83. Ypthima nareda aareda. Kollar. 

( Bing. 163 ; deN. 209 ; Ev. D 14 (4) ). 

The Ypthimas, or ‘ Ringlets% are small, inconspicuous butterflies which 
usually lurk in undergrowth and bushes and are not often seen abroad ; but if 
point is made of looking for them, nareda will be found to be not uncommon. 
It does not seem to go below 5,000 ft. or above 8,000 ft. and may be picked up 
any time between May and October. 

84. Ypthima asterope mahratta. Moore. 

( Bing. 173; deN. 213; Ev. D14 (6) ). 

More a plains species than one of the hills. Is not uncommon in the country 
round Kalka and probably extends up the valleys. 

85. Ypthima hubneri kasmira. Moore. 

( Bing. 170 ; deN. 217; Ev. D 14 (10) ). 

Also a butterfly of the plains and lower hills and to be found, though not very 
commonly, around Kalka. I have as yet nowhere found it above 3,000 ft. and I 
do not think it goes any distance into the bills. 

•86. Ypthima avanta avanta. Moore. 

( Bing. 167 ; deN. 207 ; Ev. D14 (12) ). 

Said to be found throughout the Himalayas and to be common in Ktilu. I 
have not seen it anywhere west of Kumaon, where it is, at low elevations, a 
spring butterfly. 
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87. Ypthiiiia baWus baldus. Fabricius. 

( Bing*. 154 ; deN. 204; Ev. D14 (14) ). 

Very common in the Central and Eastern Himalayas up to about 4,000 ft, but 
is apparently much scarcer towards the western limits of its range. Should 
be looked for in the lower hills and valleys from May to October. 

*88. Yplbima indecora. Moore. 

( Bing. 153 ; deH. 206 ; Bv, D14 (IS) ). 

Recorded from Kashmir to Kumaon, but I have not taken it within the 
district or anywhere near. It is common enough elsewhere. 

89. Ypthima sakra nikoea. Moore. 

( Bing. 161 ; deN. 226 ; Ev. D14 (20) ). 

This is, by far, the most common of the genus in the Western Himalayas. It 
occurs everywhere in suitable country from 4,000 up to 9,000 ft. from May to 
October. 

Orsotricena medus medus. Fabricius. 

(Bing. 72; deN. 92 ; Ev. D16). 

A species of the plains. It has been recorded from Ambala, just outside the 
district, and it is quite probable that an occasional specimen may find its way 
into the country round Kalka. 

90. Melanitis leda isniene. Cramer. 

( Bing. 191 ; deN. 243, 244, 249 ; Ev. D22 (1) ) . 

A common butterfly of the plains. I have noticed it at Kalka and have 
seen specimens in a soldier’s collection made round Sabathu ; but it does not, 
as far as I am aware, extend far into the hills. May be * flushed ’ in scrub 
jungle at any time but flies freely, especially round the trunks of trees, in the 
evening. This habit and the dead leaf appearance of the undersides of the 
wings have led to its being called the * Evening Leaf 

Elymnias hypermnestra undularis. Drury. 

( Bing. 202; deN. 256; Ev.D25(l) ). 

Has not yet actually been found so far to the west, but it is not uncommon in 
the Mussoorie Dun and it is possible that one or two may turn up in the damp 
river valleys at the foot of the hills. 

(NYMPHALIDiE) 

We come now to a family of butterflies which, in India, has probably received 
more attention from the general collector than any other. It is easy to see why 
this should be the case. Some of the species of which it is comprised are an 
outstanding feature of the insect fauna of every place,* and being showy and 
as a general rule, common, they usually attract attention. They present such 
a diversity of form and size, of pattern and colouring that they arouse interest , 
and, with the interest, the idea of ‘ making a collection ’ is often born. The 
Simla Hills are fairly well provided with members of the family ; and though 
there are, of course, several which are distinct rarities, a goodly proportion of 
the species are numerous in individuals, and soon become the backbone of 
every collection that is put together. 

The habits of the Nymphalidce are almost as varied as their colouring ,* but, 
though a few of the species display a preference for damp and shady surround- 
ings, they may, as a group, be said to be sunloving insects who delight to 
flaunt their charms among the flowers of the gardens and meadows and around 
their favourite shrubs and trees. Open sunny nullahs with forest growth around 
and clearings and gaps in the woods attract many ,* while some species have a 
marked predilection for the plateaus and downs on the very tops of hills. 

And now to continue oxir list. 
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, 01. ■ Ctiaraxes faMus faMus. .■ Fabricitis. 

( Bing. 244 j cleN. 570 } Ev. FI (7) ). 

Has been recorded from Chamba and Mandi and appears generally along 
the foot of the hills and the Gangetic Plain, getting more common towards its 
easterly range. Will occur, though rather rarely, in the Kalka area and up the 
valleys, but not likely to go above 5,000 ft. Flies spring and autumn. 

92. Erlboea athamas athamas. Drury. 

( Bing. 245} deN. 568} Ev. F2 (2) ), 

A very strong flying insect like all the others of the group and appropriately 
named the ‘ four tail ’ by school boys. Not rare and may be taken fairly 
frequently from spring to autumn. The most likely haunts are rocky nullah 
beds where it flashes from tree to rock, frequently settling on patches of damp 
sand. Sometimes flits round some favoured tree } whi’-e exuding sap and 
ordure of any sort is always a strong attraction, 

93. Eriboea dolofl doloii. Westwood. 

( Bing 251 } deN. 565 } Ev. F2 (7) ). 

A distinctly rare member of the genus and especially so in the Western 
Himalayas. Anyone getting a specimen can deem himself fortunate. Very 
strong and rapid on the wing and difficult to catch unless absorbed in sap 
drinking. I have not actually taken it in the Simla District, but I picked up a 
wing one June on a path on the Retreat hill. A summer butterfly in the 
Kumaon Hills and presumably the same here. 

94. Dilipa morgiaoa. Westwood. 

(Bing. 262 } deN. 328 } Ev. F5) . 

A beautiful insect and always a prize because of its rarity throughout its 
range. I could not find it in Simla for years ; and then, one June, 1 had the 
fortune to hit on a small colony of males flying round a brown oak tree on the 
top of Kufri Hill. I picked up another male later near a water trough on the 
road to Mashobra. deNiceville took some males on the top of Tara Devi. 
Isolated trees on hill tops are, in my experience, the most likely places for 
males. Females are very rare indeed and seem to skulk in the valleys, I know 
of only one taken within otir area. This was on the road to Sipi village, also 
in June. It also flies in the autumn. 

95. Apatura ambica ambica. Kollar. 

( Bing. 255 ; deN. {viS Nammm) 329 ; Ev. F7 (5) ). 

The Indian * Purple Emperor ’ is not at all uncommon in the Central and 
Eastern Himalayas, but is rarer in the North West. Flies round trees, but is 
much more likely to be caught in rocky nullahs with running water. Females 
are very much rarer. Found summer and autumn but the former is the better 
season, 

96. Sephisa dkbroa. Kollar. 

( Bing. 270 ; deN. 327 ; Ev. F9 (1) ). 

The * Silkie ’ of the Simla school boy is a feature of open oak woods in May 
and June. One may often see a dozen or more flitting round a tree or coming- 
down to drink at damp patches by the road side. There is a less prolific 
autumn brood. 

97. Parfaestma persimilis zella. Butler, 

( Bing. 266 ; deN. 337 ; Ev. F 11 (1) ) . 

Never common, but a regular worker will usually pick up a few each season. 
Nullahs and open woods in the summer will be the most promising localities. 
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*98. Parhestina niceviilei. Moore. 

{ Bing. 267 ; deN. (as Zella) Ev. F 11 (2) ). 

This rare species really belongs to a zone further west round Dalhousie and 
Chamba. It is said to ’extend to the Mussoorie hills. I have never seen a 
specimen from our district. 

*99. Calinaga buddha baddha. Moore. 

(Bing. 451 ; deN. 435; Ev. F 14). 

Very rare and I have never had the luck to get one. Most of those recorded 
were from Kulii. Like the Papilio, Chilasa agesior govindra wdiicli it very 
superficially resembles, it is a butterfly of the very early spring months, though 
odd specimens sometimes carry on till June and July. 

*100. Dichorragia nesimachus. Boisduval. 

(Bing. 274 ; deN. 434 ; Ev. F16). 

Though the recorded range of this species is ‘ from Kulu to Burma I have 
some doubts of its right to be included among the Simla District fauna. It is 
really an Eastern Himalayan butterfly, which, as Hannyngton reports in his 
paper on the ‘ Butterflies of Kumaon ’, is very rare even on the eastern borders 
of that district. If found in the Simla Hills, it will be in the low river 
valleys. 

*101. Stibochiana nicea 0 icea. Gray. 

(Bing. 275 ; deN. 418 ; Ev. F 17). 

Also more a butterfly of the Indo-Malayan fauna, but it is common as far 
west as Kumaon at any rate. There are specific records from the Kulu Valley 
and from the Sutlej racar Kotgarli : but it is rare so far to the west. Will occur 
in the river valleys up to about 4,000 ft. 

102. Eutfaalia garuda anagama. Fruhstorfer. 

(Bing. 302 ; deN. 513 ; Ev. F 18 (14) ) . 

The North Western race of the species is not uncommon though it does not 
often figure in collections from these parts. I have seen it near Kalka. The 
larva feeds on the mango tree, and the imago will almost certainly be found 
wherever the mango grows. It flies almost throughout the year. 

103. Euthalia lubentiaa indica. Fruhstorfer. 

(Bing. 296; deN. 517;' Ev. F 18(17) ). 

Somewhat rare within our limits but will be picked up occasionally any- 
where up to 8,000 ft. in the summer or autumn. I have taken it at Ktifri ; but 
the low warm valleys would be more profitable hunting grounds. 

104. Dophia patala patala. Kollar. 

(Bing. 286; deN. 490; Ev. F18 (25) ). 

Not often seen at large, but is not uncommon in the localities it favours. It 
affects oak woods and may sometimes be seen round these trees on Jakko ; 
but nullahs with oak growth around are its special haunts. It was very com- 
mon in some ravines behind the Mahasu ridge one year. Appears just before 
the rains and flies till August of September. Excluding sap or rotting fruit will 
alw^ays attract it if it is in the neighbourhood. 

105. Liminitis danava. Moore. 

(Bing.'siS ; deN. 446 ; Ev. F24 (2) ). 

Rare throughout its range, and specially so here at its western boundary. 
I remember that, very many years ago, the catching of a ‘ Rainbow Tapsel,' 
as the female was called, was a notable event among the Simla schoolboys. 
I have taken a female in the stream below Annandale ; and I once came 
across quite a small colony of males in a secluded corner of the Glen. This 
corner was also, it so happened, a- rendezvous of the common rock-snake, and 
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there were several of these reptiles slithering about the damp rocks . They are 
harmless, of course ; but — well, I confess that if there is anything I have always 
loathed, it is a snake of any kind I I caught one or two of the dauavas which 
were well away from the cluster of snakes and then decided to do my shikar- 
ing elsewhere. I have only come across the butterfly, both here and in the 
Kumaon and Mussoorie Hills, in October, so it is presumably a post monsoon 
species. 

Lfminitis pfocfis procfis. Cramer. 

( Bing. 310 ; deN. 452; Ev. F 24 (7) ). 

Not as yet recorded from wnthin our limits, but it is not uncommon in the 
West Central Himalayas and in the Mussoorie Dun. I have seen it in the ^ 
Jumna Valley between Mussoorie and Chakrata, and as this is less than fifty 
miles from our area, there is every possibility of its turning up in the low 
valleys round Kalka. 

106. Uraiiiitis tri vena frivena. Moore. 

( Bing. 315; deN. 451; Ev. F24 (8) ). 

A very worn female taken one September near KuM was, for several years, 
the only specimen I found. But the species is common enough if only one 
hits on the right places and season. It is on the wing for only a very short 
period in May and early June, and then keeps to certain localities. I discover- 
ed this when 1 first made a timely expedition to the nullahs behind the Mahasu- 
Mashobra ridge, in some of which it could be taken, literally, by hundreds. I 
have since also found it occasionally in the Water-works area on the nearer 
side of this ridge and, once, in the Summer Hill nullah. To get really good 
specimens one must take them within almost a single particular week, as they 
soon get worn and scrubby. The one I had previously taken in September 
was probably an unusually hardy survivor of the June brood. 

Pantoporia selenephora selenephora. Kollar. 

( Bing. 326 ; deN. 467 ; Ev. F2S (4) ) . 

The Simla District is on the borders of the known westerly range of this 
species, and it has hitherto not been definitely reported from nearer than 
Mussoorie, I know, however, of one which was caught in the vicinity of 
Paternala on the Chor ridge, and it may yet be found within our limits. 

107. Pantoporia opalina opalina. Kollar. 

( Bing. 328 j deN. 462 ,* Ev. P25 (8) ). 

Exceedingly common from spring to autumn. May be seen pretty nearly 
everywhere sailing about the trees. Does not appear to descend below 
4,000 ft. 

*108. Pantoporia asur a asura. Moore. 

( Bing. 333 j deN. 455 i Ev. F2S (13) ). 

Has been recorded from Kulu and from Kotgarh and ranges eastwards as 
far as Tenassarim. A rare butterfly everywhere and particularly so in the west. 
I have seen none taken within the Simla Hills. 

109, Pantoporia perins. Linnseus. 

( Bing. 331 ,* deN. 454 j Ev. F25 (14) ). 

A common Indian butterfly, but here again, Simla is the westerly limit of 
its range and it is by no means plentiful in the district. Col. Evans took one 
at San Damiano in June ,* and I got one at the same season in scrub oak forest 
on the spur beyond El 5 ^sium Hill. 

110. Neptis ttiahendra. Moore. 

( Bing. 341 ; deN. 399 j Ev. F20 (5) ) . 

Not so ubiquitous as the next, but quite common spring to. autumn. 
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111. Neptishylas astola. Moore. 

( Bing. 336 j deN. 386 ^ Ev. F26 (6) ) . 

Neptis hylas varmona. Moore. 

( Bing. 336 fdeN. 279, 385,* Ev. F26 (6) ). 

The common * sailer ’ which is to be seen everywhere right through the 
spring, summer and autumn. Th.^ varmona form is that found in the plains 
and low country, while is confined to the higher hills. Typical speci- 

mens of each of the two are easily distinguished, but individuals of an 
intermediate type may be found in the demarcating zone, 

112. Neptfs yerbaryii yerburyii. Butler. 

( Bing. 342 ; deN. (as Nandina) 397 ; Ev. F26 (9) ) . 

Very similar in general appearance to mahendra, and likely to be mistaken 
for it especially as both species fly at the same time. Yerburyii is much 
the less common of the two, so it is just as well to take a good look at all the 
apparent ntahendras before setting them free as * not wanted.^ 

113. Neptis sankara sankara, Kollar. 

( Bing. 344 1 deN. 466 i Ev. F26 (10) ) . 

Would be considered rare— till you discover its own particular domain. 
When such a spot is found, you can usually get all you need. The San 
Damiano nullah behind the Retreat Hill was generally a good place, but I have 
also taken it in the Catchment area and in the Summer Hill ravine. Is plentiful 
only in May and June and it disappears almost completely once the monsoon 
breaks. 

114. Neptis narayana aarayana. Moore. 

( Bing. 346 j deN. 367 ; Ev. F26 (23) ) . 

Appears at much the same seasons and in the same places as the last, but is 
always very much rarer. It is necessary, in order to get really good series of 
these two species, to find one of their special haunts at just the right fortnight 
or three weeks of the season. 

115. Neptis ananta ananta. Moore. 

( Bing. 354 ; deN. 363 ; Ev. F26 (15) ). 

This is the only tawny yellow ‘sailer’ found in the North-West Himalayas 
and is distinctly rare at this end of its range. I have not taken it myself in the 
vSimla Hills, but I have seen one caught on the Chail ridge. Wooded nullahs 
and damp clearings in forest are, judging by my experience elsewhere, the 
most likely spots for them. 

* 116. Neptis zalda. Doubleday. 

(Bing. 348;deN. 365;Ev. F26 (25)), 

A rare butterfly which I was never fortunate enough to get. I believe it 
prefers low elevations and flies only in the early summer. 

117. Cyrestis thyodamus ganescha. Kollar. 

( Bing. 364 ; deN. 544 ; Ev. F27 (4) ), 

The familiar ‘ Map butterfly ’ known, I expect, to every one who has taken 
any inteiest in Himalayan butterflies. Common from spring to autumn, and 
may frequently be seen floating gracefully around trees." They love the 
neighbourhood of watercourses and often settle on damp sand and rocks with 
outstretched wings. 

118. Pseudergolis wedah. Kollar. 

(Bing. 450 ; deN. 417 ; Ev. F29) . 

Might appropriately be called the ‘ Brown Map’, for the black lines across 
the wings do suggest a map. Not uncommon but keeps to wet nullahs and 
damp shady glens. Flies spring to autumn. 
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119, Hypoiiamas misippiis. pnnasus. 

( Bing. 398 ; deN. 420 ; Bv. F30 (1) ). 

Is essentially an insect of the plains and is not common so far to the north- 
west as the Punjab ; but it appears sparingly in Ambala and the country below 
Kalka. I have never seen it in the actual hills. 

120. liypolimnas boUna. Linnaeus. 

( Bing. 397 ; deN. 419 ; Ev. F30 (2) ). 

Also prefers the plains but extends well into the hills. I have seen it in 
Simla, but ■ it is scarce anywhere above 5,000 ft. After the rains is the best 
time for them. 

121, KalUma inachus huegeli. Kollar. 

( Bing. 403 ; deN, 552 ; Ev. F34 (2) ) . 

The well-known * Oak Leaf ’ seen in pretty nearly every collection in India 
and in every case of exotic butterflies in England. Is not rare anywhere and 
may frequently be seen in oak woods flashing from tree to tree and suddenly 
vanishing as it settles. Often quite common in wooded ravines where there is 
a stream. The undersides of the wings, while always resembling a dead leaf, 
vary so much in details of pattern, that it is interesting to set a series to show 
this aspect alone. 

122. Precis ( = Junonia) hierta hierta. Fabricius. 

( Bing. 374 ; deN. 349 ; Ev. F35 (1) ). 

123. Precis ofithya swinhoei. Butler. 

( Bing. 372 ; deN. 350 ; Ev. F35 (2) ). 

Why the first of these should have been called by the Simla schoolboy a 
‘ Gentleman’s Fancy ’ and the other a * Lady’s Fancy ’ I was never able to 
fathom! Both, in the hills, like open, sunny country, and grass lands in 
particular, though, in the plains, they flit about gardens and road sides 
equally freely. The ‘Gentleman’s Fancy’ is rather the less common of the 
two ; but both will be seen frequently in summer and autumn anywhere up to 
8,000 or 9,000 ft. 

124. Precis lemonias persicaria. Fruhstorfer. 

( Bing. 371 ; deN. 347 ; Ev. F35 (3) ). 

Very common in gardens and open hillsides from spring to autumn. 

125. Precis almana aimana. Linnaeus. 

( Bing. 375 ; deN. 344, 345 ; Ev. F35 (4) ). 

Exceedingly abundant in the plains and lower hills, but does not appear to 
venture freely into the higher ranges. I have seen one or two of the wet sea- 
son ‘ asterie^ form in valleys below Simla, but have no note of any appearance 
in Simla itself, 

126. Precis iphita. Cramer. 

( Bing. 370 ; deN. 343 ; Ev. F35 (6) ). 

The ‘Chocolate’ is common pretty nearly everywhere and seems to shun 
only densely wooded country. Flies from early spring to late autumn. 

127. Vanessa cardui. Linnaeus, 

( Bing. 376 ; deN. 520 ; Ev. F36 (1) ). 

Our cosmopolitan friend the ‘ Painted Lady It is, of course, common 
everywhere in the district. Towards the plains it is, more or less, restricted to 
the autumn and winter months, but flies in the hills practically throughout the 
year. Open ground with thistles scrub is their special home. 
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128. Vanessa Ifidica indica. Herbstv ' 

- ( Bing. 377 ; deN. ,521 ; Bv. F36 (2) ). 

The Indian * Red Admiral ’ is common at all times. Like the last, it loves 
thistles. 

129. Vanessa canace Mraalaya. Evans. 

( Bing. 384 ; deN. 522 ; Ev. F36 (3) ). 

The ‘ Blue Admiral 1, though quite as abundant as his red confrere^ does not 
wander abroad so freely. He prefers to keep near running water and will fre- 
quently be seen flitting up and down streams, I have also often noticed 
numbers in small oak plantations. Flies spring to autumn. 

130. Vanessa kasbmlreasis kashmirensis, Kollar. 

- ( Bing. 378 ; deN. 525 ; Ev. F36 (10) ). 

The Indian * Small Tortoise shell ■ is such a common sight everywhere that 
it is quite unnecessary to say anything about it. 

131. Vanessa c-album cognata. Moore. 

( Bing. 385 ; deN. 591 ; Ev. F36 (6) ) . 

Is not uncommon in Kashmir and in the Kulu hills, but is distinctly rare in- 
side the Simla area, though it probably appears more frequently on the 
interior hills. My only record of its occurrence is one seen (alas, not caught) 
on a horrible patch of nettles on the Htmalaya-Tibet Road near the Wildfiower 
Hotel in Mahasu. This was in June, but the species also flies in the autumn. 

132. Vanessa xaathomelas fervescens. Stich. 

( Bing: 382 ; deN. 528 ; Ev. F 36 (11) ). 

The large Tortoise shell is not really as uncommon as one might imagine 
from the very few seen in ordinary collections. The reason for this is its very 
early and brief appearance. It begins to fly with the first advent of spring and 
has usually disappeared by the end of May. The valley between Snowdon 
and the Walker Hospital was a good place for them one year ; and I have also 
taken one behind Jakko and another (a very passe I'elic of the brood) on Kufri 
Hill in June. It would probably be more abundant, and perhaps found later 
in the season, further in the hills. 

133. Symbrenthia hypselis brabira. Moore. 

( Bing. 390 ; deN. 539, 540 ,* Ev. F38 (3) ). 

Somewhat rare in the Simla Hills, but getting less so towards the east. 
deNiceville took it in the bed of the Simla (Asni) River, and I got a very worn 
specimen one July in a nullah near Barogh. I have also seen one in a soldier’s 
catch, taken below Dagshai. These records would indicate that it keeps to 
the lower elevations here, though I have taken it at 6,000 ft. in Mussoorie. 
Likes wooded ravines and flies summer and autumn, 

134. Symbrenthia hippodtis ludna. Cramer. 

( Bing. 386 ; deN, 532 ; Ev. F38 (1) ). 

Like the last, not common here though it is abundant from Mussoorie east- 
wards. It is, however, taken oftener than brabira in the valleys near the foot 
of the bills. Once, travelling up by train, I saw several butterflies which I am 
certain w-ere this species in the nullah near Jabil station on the Kalka-Simla 
Railway. 

*135. Symbrenthia niphanda hysudra. Moore, 

{ Bing. 390 as brabira 541 ; Ev. F38 (4) ). 

Recorded from Kashmir to Kumaon, but is rare everywhere. I have not 
come across it anywhere in its range. 
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. 136/' ■ Afgyimls'feypef bias hyperbiias. '-Johanssea^^ 

( Bing. 435 ; deN, 421 ; Ev. F39 (1) ). 

Not uncommon, though not as abundant, in , Simla, as some of the other 
FritillarieSj or as it is .at lower elevations and to the east. A collector is, 
however, bound to pick up some every year between June and October. Has a 
preference for open grass country, and, like so many other butterflies, is 
attracted by thistle flowers. 

137. Argynnis chlldrenJ sakontala. Koiiar. 

( Bing. 433 ; deN. 423 ; Ev. F39 (2) ), 

The * Dun Leopard^ as this fine fritillary was called, is generally common 
from May to October, though it does not fly much during the very wet period 
of the monsoon. Sunny glades in woods and grass slopes are* its favourite 
grounds and, like the preceding, it is attracted by thistle scrub. Does not go 
below 5,000 ft. or so, 

138. Argynnis kamala. Moore. 

( Bing. 431 ; deN. 425 ; Ev. F39 (3) ). 

Appears in May, is very common till July or August, and continues to fly 
till October. I always found it very plentiful on Mahasu and Kufri Hills, 
where it flits about gardens and every sunny slope. I have never seen it 
anywhere below 7,000 ft. 

139. Argynnis adippe jainadeva. Moore. 

( Bing. 430 ; deN. 426 ; Ev. F39 (6) ). 

Simla itself is rather too low for this species, and I doubt whether it will be 
found in the immediate vicinity. The late Colonel Chaldecott took several 
near the Jalauri Pass on the Kulu road, and it should occur round Narkunda 
and Baghi. Is mainly a summer butterfly, but will be seen, if less frequently, 
in October and November. 

140. Argynnis lathonia isscea. Doubleday. 

( Bing. 436 ; deN. 429 ; Ev, F39 (8) ). 

The ‘ Queen of Spain ’ fritillary is exceedingly common above 5,000 or 
6,000 ft. at all times from spring to autumn, except during heavy monsoon 
weather. Avoids deep forest but is otherwise impartial as to its surroundings. 

*141. Argynnis pales sipora. Moore. 

( Bing. 441 ; deN. 432 : Ev. F39 (13) ); 

I have not seen this butterfly in the Simla Hills though I know it has been 
caught in the interior. In Kashmir it keeps above 8,000 ft. and it will probably 
be found here only above the 10,000 ft. line in the Huttoo and Baghi 
neighbourhood. 

142. Melitasa arcesia sindura. Moore 
' ( Bing. 443 ; deN. 309 ; Ev. F40 (S) ). 

A friend who did a walking. trip into the interior and incidentally collected a 
few butterflies brought back one of this species which he had caught in early 
June on the way from Kulu. I doubt whether it will be found within the district 
limits, but it should occur on the inner borders. 

143. Atella phalanta. Drury. 

( Bing. 416 ; deN. 314 ; Ev. F42 (1) ). 

Very common in the autumn ever^^where up to about 8,000 ft. I have not 
noticed it particularly before the monsoon. - 
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144. Ergolis derlone tapestrina. Moore, 

( Bing. 449 ; deN. 299 : Ev, F49 (2) ). 

This species, which is always so abundant in its own proper zone, is here 
nearing the north-western limits of its range. I have seen it at rare intervals 
near Kalka, but it does not penetrate far into the hills. 

(ACRJEIDM) 

This family is, in the main, an African one and is represented in India by 
two species only. Only one of these is known to extend into the North-west 
Himalayas, though it is just possible that stray members of the other may 
sometimes find their way into the plains bordering on the district. 

145, Pareba vesta anomala, Kollar. 

(Bing. 453 ; deN. 297 ; Ev. F51) . 

Not common in the vSimla area, but an assiduous collector may generally 
count on getting two or three each season. I have taken it on Kufri Hill and 
one or two other places in the summer, and it will be found to show up at 

occasional intervals between 2,000 and 10,000 ft. 

Tdchinia violae. Fabricius. 

(Bing. 454 ; deN. 298; Ev. F52). 

A continental species which is. common in Oudh and which I know occurs as 
far to the north-west as Roorkee. There is a possibility that it may sometimes 
appear in the tract between Ambala and Kalka. 

ERYCINID^ 

A small group of the butterfly family, but the few species by which it is 
represented in the Simla Hills are, for the most part, common and rather 
interesting butterflies. 

146. Libythea lepita lepita. Moore. 

( Bing. 455 ; deN. 594 ; Ev. G1 (2) ). 

Evans’ proposed name, the ‘Beaks’, or the old Simla schoolboy name of 
‘ Snouters ’ are both very apt, as the elongated palpi distinctly suggest some 
such appellation. Lepita is very common about the hills from 5,000 fit. up to 
at any rate 9,000 ft. You may see them, from spring to summer, round 
damp roadside drains; and every nullah has its inhabitants, 

147. Libythea myrrha sanguinalis. Fruhstorfer. 

( Bing. 456 ; deN. 592 ; Ev. G13) ). 

Not nearly so common in the Simla Hills as the preceding, but the two 
species are so alike in habits and flight that it is probable that the rarer 
myrrha is often overlooked amongst the crowd of others. Look twice at every 
Libythea that you cannot definitely say is a lepita ! 

148. Dodona durga. Kollar. 

( Bing 460 ; deN. 597 ; Ev. G3 (1) ). 

I expect most folk in Simla have noticed this perky little fellow. He flies 
in his jerky, assured way about the roadside shrubs, and settles preening 
himself and apparently looking at you. Quite common from June till Novem- 
ber and delights in sunny spots where there is plenty of shrub growth. 
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: , 149 . Dcidoiia dipcea nostia. Fruhstorfer. , ' 

( Bing, 461 ; deN. 598 ; Ev. G3 (2) ) . 

Not at all common in the Western Himalayas, though more frequently met 
with in the east. Habits and haunts much the same as the next, so it is liable 
to be overlooked. 

150. Bodona eiigenes eugeaes. Bates. 

( Bing, 463 ; deN, 604 j Bv. G3 (3) ). 

Likes damper and shadier surroundings than durga and is best looked for in 
wooded nullahs and clearings in forests. Is fairly common in such places from 
May to October. 

151. Abisara echerias suffusa. Moore. 

( Bing. 474 ; deN. 614 5 Ev. G4 (5) ). 

A common butterfly of the submontane tracts of the Central and Eastern 
Himalayas, but much rarer between Mussoorie and Chamba. I have taken it 
near Kalka and it will sometimes be found in the ravines and damper clearings 
in this neighbourhood. Just before and during the rains is usually its 
favourite season. 


( To be continued) 



THE CICADA: LETHAMA LOCUSTA WALKER. 

■ BY ■ . ■ ■ 

. C. McCaNxN, F.L.S.' 

(With 5. text-figures). 

It is a quiet October evening*. Everything is at its best after 
the four months of rain. The .sun is setting behind the Maha- 
bleshwar hills. Slowly the song of the various diurnal birds and 
insects dies out. The sun has gone leaving a faint glow in the 
sky. There is a lull and everything becomes silent for a little while. 
The diurnal creatures have gone to their rest and the nocturnal 
ones are performing their toilet and getting ready for their nightly 
routine. Night falls — ^there appears a jackal, he has a look all 
round to see if the coast is clear. All’s well, away he goes slinking 
along under the cover of some bushes. A Horned Owl sails over 
my head. Flying-foxes whiz over. I am sitting on the edge of 
the Tableland at Panchgani. I am not interested in all these 
prowlers of the night. I am waiting for the nocturnal Cicada 
(Letha7na locusta, Walker).* . Locally it is known as the ''Croaker'’. 
They are very noisy creatures and rightly deserve the name. They 
have already started their chorus down in the valley where it is 
already darkening. I wait. The sound soon travels up to where I 
am sitting. It moves up in a regular wave till every bush around 
me is alive with “Croakers”. They did not fly there. Where did 
they come from all of a sudden? Where do they spend their day? 
What is the meaning of all this noise? These are the questions I 
set myself, and I try to find the solutions in their behaviour. In the 
feeble light I closely watch the bushes about me. The}^ arc Lantaiia 
and Lasiosiphon eriocephalus^ Decaisne. I take up my position near 
a bush of the former. I see three or four “Croakers” making 
their way up the stems. They have been spending the day at the 
bottom of the bush in rest. 

They are noisy fellows, commencing to croak as soon as they 
begin to climb up to the branches, from their hiding places. They 
make for the topmost branches. This answers my first question 
and also the second. The light is just sufficient to discern 
them against the sky. The incessant croaking* at once gives the 
position of the songster away. The noise is deafening not unlike 
the noise of pneumatic drills. I single out one and watch. He 
is too interested in his * Vocal” production to take any notice of 
me. It is only the male who is capable of making himself heard 
for the females are voiceless. This calls to mind the words of the 
poet who commented on the bliss of married life among the Cicadas 
for they have voiceless wives ! ! They vie with one another in 
song — they enter into competition and quarrel with one another 
for positions of vantage. Their quarrels are far from fatal 
battles. They consist of a “kicking” and “shouldering” competi- 
tion. One tries to “kick” the other off the branch on which two 

My thanks are due to Mr. W. E. China of the Insect Department, British 
Museum, for kindly identifying the specimens for me. 
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or more are seated. When they have all left their resting places 
they frequently fly from one bush to another. “Croakers” from 
neighbouring bushes frequently come to quarrel with a songster 
who has already taken up his position. The stronger one succeeds 
in keeping the perch. The weaker flies off to a nearby branch. 
The croaking is incessant. The vanquished may be pursued, but 
there are several others to carry on the pandemonium on the same 
bush. When flghting the cicadas turn round and round the branch, 
one treading on the others’ “toes”, until such time as one gives in. 

Whiz ! something passes my head at high speed and alights close 
to my songster. It is another “croaker” but this is a silent one. 
Closer examination with the aid of a match (these cicadas are not 
as shy as the diurnal species, which fly off no soon they see anything 
moving) shows me that it is a female. She has a long ovipositor 
which immediately distinguishes her from the male. Besides, 
she is voiceless, having only rudiments of the song producing 
organs. There is a stir. My songster Is aware of her 
presence and so are one or tw^o of the others near by. 
llieir song ceases and they move in her direction but slowly — too 
slowly. My “croaker” has already taken possession of her. Copu- 
lation now takes place. The others arrive but too late. Their song 
is now modified to an occasional croak. They crawl over and around 
the couple, but the latter are quite unconcerned. Disappointed, the 
rivals retreat to a little distance and commence their song with 
renewed energy in the hope that some other prospective mate might 
hear. In the meantime another female arrives and the process is 
repeated. The act is partially dorsiventral and is completed in 



Fig. I. Position of the Cicadas in copulation. 


three to four minutes. All this time my box of matches helped me 
to watch the process. When the act has been consummated the 
female is released. The male is now silent and settles down to 
the more important business of feeding. The female goes off. 
This small observation answers the third question. The females of 
this cicada are attracted by the soiig of the males. ^ Their song is 
a 'mating’ song. It ceases completely after copulation. 
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I am satisfied with my answers and so I sit listening to the chorus 
around me. It gradually dies down. Then everything is quiet once 
more. The concert has ended. The performance only lasts for 
about an hour or a little more. The rest of the night is spent in 
feeding and in the meantime the females may be also laying their 
eggs. 

Next morning I visit the same locality. Not a ‘droaker^’ is to 
be seen in the neighbourhood. Occasionally, a belated reveller, in- 
toxicated with the juice of plants may be found lying about in the 
grass. He is silent but as soon as I pick him up, he utters short 
protestations by way of croaks indicating his disapproval of my 
interruption of his slumbers. However, had I not picked him up, 
he would probably have fallen a victim to the Kites {Milvus govinda) 
which were already on the prowl for insect food in the short grass 
— a daily proceeding of these birds in this particular locality. 

During the time that these cicadas are wont to perform their 
^‘shrieking chorus”, handling does not seem to retard the volume 
of sound produced in the least. A captive will continue his music 
in your hand. 

The Mechanism of the Sound-Organs. 

The “vocal” efforts of cicadas are well known to most people. 
The intensity of the sound depends much on the size of the insect 
and on the type of “instrument” “he” is supplied with, for “she” 
is silent. Above I have given sufficient evidence to prove that the 
song of the cicadas is an expression of their sexual feelings and 
at, the same time is really an attraction to the females which respond 
to the invitation. But to explain the way in which this song is 
produced is quite another matter. It cannot be termed vocal for 
as is well known there is a special apparatus for its production. 

The first record of the song of cicada was made apparently in the 
eighth century before Christ, by Hesiod, who states that the cicada 
“pours forth from under his wings ^ his shrill song”. As far as it 
goes his observation is correct. Aristotle and many other later 
observers believed that the sound was produced by respiration. This 
view was held for a considerable time and was perpetuated until it 
was disputed by Casserius and Galileo. Galileo’s statement swept 
the board of the old traditions and was a clear conception of the 
modern spirit. Giulio Casserio (Casserius), a contemporary of 
Galileo, had already discovered the effective organs of the cicada’s 
sound, even before Galileo. In 1600 he published a detailed account 
of several species, illustrating the tymbals and also the muscles. 
But we owe much to R6aumur (1740) whose accurate observations 
were confirmed by Carlet (1876) and other workers. 

To be able to understand this most complicated and interesting 
sound-organ we must make a careful survey of all the parts con- 
cerned, both internally and externally. The rudiments of these 
organs are met with in the females but they do not function, 
hence all our remarks must necessarily be confined to the opposite 
sex in which the sound producing organs are developed to a remark- 
able degree, so much so that they have developed at the expense 
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of all the other internal organs, which have been reduced to a 
minimum. 



If the fingers are passed over the abdomen of the cicada, it will 
at once be noticed how papery it is. Cut it in two longitudinally. 
It will readily be seen how empty the abdomen is — perhaps there 
arc no internal organs! No! these are all reduced in size and 
are fixed to the dorsal region of the abdomen. In order that it 
may freely serve the purpose, it has now become a resonator — 
empty vessels make the most noise ! The thoracic region is full 
of powerful muscles. The anterior part of the thorax is divided 
from that part which is continuous with the empty abdominal cavity, 
by a thin wall of chitin. In front of this wall arc the muscles 
connected with flight and behind it one large, broadly conical muscle, 
the pair to this one is in the other half of the body. These two 
muscles are by far the largest muscles in the whole anatomy of 
this cicada and are devoted to the sole purpose of working the 
“instrument” with which these creatures make their “big noise” 
in the world. We shall have occasion to refer to these muscles 
later. 

On either side of the abdomen in the present species there is a 
large obovoid plate constricted below the middle and then 
narrowed into the base where it is attached. These are 
the opercula (fig. 2 ). These plates are fixed and are not 
capable of any movement. They assist in directing* the sound 
waves over the surface of the hollow abdomen, thus increas- 
ing the volume of the sound produced. Now we come to 
remove an operculum and cut away a portion of the abdominal wall 
to see this part of the apparatus in operation. At the basal end 
of the opercula, and partly covered by them, are two small 
highly convex structures composed of a thin flexible mem- 
brane reinforced with strongly chitinised ribs and plates of a 
reddish-brown colour. These are the tymhals (figs. 2 & 3 ). -The 
tymbals are in a strong chitinous frame which borders them on 
all sides. The ribs and plates help to produce the sound and at the 
same time act as a spring, bringing the tymbals back to their 
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original position after deflexion. The tymbal is somewhat trian- 
gular, though it appears circular when in position on the insect. At 
the posterior margin of the 
tymbal, which would cor- 
respond to the base of the 
triangle, there is a large 
chitinoiis plate somewhat 
triangular in shape— this I 
propose to call the plectrum 
(fig. 3). This plate is 
larger than the others and 
the thickness of the chitin 
is varied at different points, 
the surface being somewhat 
undulate. At the dorsal 
angle of the triangle the 
chitin is extremely thicken- 
ed in the form of a broad 
inverted Y (fig. 3, a). The 
top angle (that pointing in 
the direction of the head) 
has an obtuse heak (fig. 

3, b) — the point of the plec- 
trum. The other portions 
of the plectrum gradually 
fade away into the mem- 
brane of the tymbal. So 
much for the present about 
the externals of the “instrument’', now let us have a look into the 
body. In the longitudinal section we noticed the large broadly 
conical muscle arising from the last segment of the thorax. This 
is the tymbal-muscle (fig. 4). It is surmounted by a thin chitinous 

cot-d. ynuscLs 


Fig. 3 . A single tymbal showing 
chitinous ribs and plates, a, Y-shaped 
end of plectrum, h. Voint of plectrum* 
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plate on the top o£ wliiGh is a thin chitmous cord. I'his cord 
is attached to the stem of the thick Y-shaped aiiglo of tiiC' plec- 
trum, already referred to. In cross section the tymbal-musclcs are 
seen to be united at their bases, but the upper portions diverge 
from one another in the form of a V (fig. 5). They are the 
largest muscles in the body and are composed of a bundle of 
muscle strands, giving them a striated appearance. 

Let us examine the outside of the tymbal once more. As we 

have seen, there arc chitinous 
ribs and plates on its surface. 
The ribs are important and call 
for our attention first. There 
are four in number crossing 
the surface of the tymbal. In 
their upper half they are more 
chitinous than in the lower, par- 
ticularly at the centre. The two 
anterior ribs are free, but the 
two posterior are united at the 
top and at the middle forming 
a solid mass, the lower ends are 
free. When the tymbal is de- 
flexed by the contraction of the 
tymbal-muscle, the upper portion 
of the tymbal alone (about 2/3) 
is deflexed. On relaxation of 
the muscle the ribs spring back 
to their original position. Now 
to follow the action of the whole 
apparatus. When the tymbal- 
muscle is contracted, the cord which is attached to the plate on the 
top of the muscle is pulled. The other end of this cord is attached 
to the stem of the Y-shaped angle of the plectrum. This tension 
deflexes the plectrum, the beaked (or anterior) angle of the plectrum 
crosses' the thickened portion of the fused ribs, at the same time 
the rest of the tymbal is deflexed. When the beak of the plectrum 
crosses the fused ribs there is a click and when the muscle is 
relaxed the same click is repeated, just in the same way as a 
true plectrum is used on the string of a banjo. Now in the 
cicada the tymbal-muscle contracts and relaxes at a tremendous 
speed bringing the plectrum into play as described above, thus 
giving rise to the noise made by the cicada. The sound waves are 
conducted over the hollow abdomen by the opercula. They function 
in much the same way as a hand placed above the mouth of a singer 
can increase the volume of sound. Thus the clicking .sound is 
magnified to the tremendous din. 

In order to verify my observations, I performed the following 
experiments with living cicadas. I might mention here that this 
particular species does not modify its production when handled. 
In the first place I was anxious to see whether one tymbal was 
able to operate without the other. With this object in view, I first 
obstructed the action of one tymbal— the other continued to func- 



Fig. 5. Section showing both 
tymbal muscles. 
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tlon. I then cut out the tynibal of one side — the result was the 
same. Lastly I injured the tymbal-mus.cle of one side with a like 
consequence, The next point that drew 'my attention was the 
opercula. Partial removal of one or both had no perceptible effect 
on the volume of sound, but when both were entirely removed there 
was a slight change in the volume of sound. In the next experi- 
ment I made a hole in the abdomen with the effect that the sound 
was considerably modulated. With the removal of the entire 
abdomen, the sound was reduced to a minimum — it was a little more 
than just audible. 

The result of the experiments are thus reduced to (a) one tymb^l 
is capable of producing sound independently of the other; (b) the 
opercula are only conductors of the sound waves; (c) the abdomen 
is reduced to a resonator. 


REVIEWS 

I. BIRD LIFE IN INDIA by Captain R. S. P. Bates, M.B.O.U., x + 
187 pp., 94 ins. X 7 ins., with a map and sixty-two black and white plates, and 
frontispiece. Published by the Bombay Natural History Society. Price Rs. 9. 
(to members Rs. 6-12) 


The untiring efforts of the Bombay Natural History Society to promote an 
intelligent interest in all branches of natural history in this country are. too 
well known to need special comment. Witness for instance the numerous 
excellent publications it has placed before the public in recent years including, 
among others, the charts for the identification of poisonous snakes, the 
Butterfly book by Col. Evans, the sumptuous volumes dealing with the game 
birds of India by Stuart Baker, and the sets of charts illustrating in colour 
over 200 species of the commoner birds of the Indian plains. To this 
creditable array has lately been added the book under review. 

Captain Bates, the author, is familiar to all readei's of the Journal through 
his beautifully illustrated and charmingly written articles on Indian bird life 
which appear in its pages periodically — though unfortunately not as often as 
we should like to see them. As pointed out in the preface, a great part of 
the subject matter of the ii chapters that go to comprise the book is a re- 
casting of the articles that have appeared from time to time in the Society’s 
Journal, and among the illustrations likewise readers will recognivse a number 
of old friends. Their publication in book form, with the addition of hitherto 
unpublished material both in the letterpress and photographs will, we trust, 
serve to bring the fruits of Captain Bate’s painstaking observations and infinite 
patience before a still wider circle of readers. Popular works on Indian 
Natural History are few and far between and we are sure all nature lovers 
will welcome the advent of this publication. , 

The fascinating sport of bird photography in India, despite the almost 
unparalleled facilities the country offers as regards lighting conditions and 
abundance of bird life, is still in its infancy. It undoubtedly presents a great 
many difficulties, besides which the climate, especially in the plains, is a 
factor to be seriously reckoned with when working from a hide. The last 
two chapters of the book entitled /Experiences with -Natural Hides’ and ‘A 
Bird-Photographer’s Needs’ are particularly illuminating, and we would com- 
mend them particularly to those about to begin, or have abandoned in disgust 
or despair, the hobby of photographing Indian birds. Captain Bates’ achieve- 
ments entitle his hints and suggestions to the right of being treated as 
authoritative, and his photographs, demonstrate the high degree of success 
that can be attained through patience and attention to detail. 

We heartily commend this book to every nature lover in general and to 
every bird-photographer in particular, be he old or young, would be, successful 
or otherwise, and are sure that all will read it with pleasure and profit. 

A word of praise is due to the printers of the plates, the Times of India 
Press^ Bombay, whose name we find has been inadvertently omitted on the 
title-page. The reproductions of the photographs are excellent and reflect great 
credit on the Press. 

The only fault we have to find with the book is in its binding, a defect 
all the more deplorable since in the line of popular natural history works the 
get-up plays a most important part in the selling-power and circulation of a 
book. In these days of financial depression, however, it was imperative for a 
work that would be popular to be at the same time inexpensive, and it cannot 
be denied that the price fixed for this book, embellished as it is with such 
a large number of plates, brings it within the reach of all. We hope it will 
meet with the success and popularity it deserves. 

S. A. A, 

II. DIFFICULTIES OF THE EVOLUTION THEORY by Douglas Dewar. 
Published by Edward Arnold and Co., London. 

The author has clearly been very much impressed by Vialleton’s ‘Morphologic 
g^n^rale’ and in the course of compiling the present volume (I use the term 
compiling deliberately, for a large part of the book consists of abstracts or 
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quotations from other authors) has dearly read a number of works on various 
branches of science. Unfortunately, the result appears to be a kind of mental 
indigestion. 

At the outset one is faced with the difficulty of discovering what exactly 
Mr. Dewar means by the term evolution ; so far as I have been able to 
discover, the author would apply this 'term solely to those cases in which the 
change from, one form to another has been by gradual and almost imperceptible 
stages, i.e., evolution in the strictly Darwinian sense, whereas changes that have 
been brought about somewhat abruptly, as by mutation, he wajuld regard fis cre- 
ations. A close study fails to show whether Mr. Dewar agrees with and accepts 
the time-honoured dictum Onnie vivuni ex vivo, or whether he genuinely believes 
that each main phylum and even some of the smaller groups in the great 
biological kingdom have arisen as special creations, using the term in its generally 
accepted sense to mean the creation of a living organism by supern^itural powers 
out of non-living material. At one time he appears to hold this latter view, 
namely that ‘each creation is the embodiment of a divine idea, or that organisms 
have been created out of nothing by the, .mere fiat of the Creator’; but in other 
places he seems to regard ‘ the rearrangement of the structural elements of some 
earlier organism or a change in the development of some embryo’ as an act 
of creation. In his definition of a special creation as ‘a new kind of organism 
which has had an abrupt origin or made a sudden appearance, as distinguished 
from a gradual transformation through successive generations of some earlier 
organism’ the author tries to so widen the ordinary meaning of the term ‘creation’ 
that it can be used to include, on the one hand, the formation of a complex living 
organism out of nothing or at least out of non-living matter, i.e., a miracle, 
and, on the other, those mutations tha't, one knows, occur in nature and 
that can be induced experimentally in organisms by the application of some 
unusual environmental condition, such as X-rays or a modified food-supply. 
Every biologist will agree that, so far as the geological record goes, new 
types make their appearance suddenly in the succeeding strata ; but that is 
a vei y different thing to believing that because their appearance is sudden 
these types have been specially created; and no one with an adequate realisa- 
tion of the intermittent manner in which these fossiliferous strata have been 
laid down and the thousands of years that may have elapsed between the 
deposition of one stratum and that immediately preceding or succeeding it, would 
be so surprised, as Dewar appears to be, that ‘the fauna and flora of a- 
horizon differ very markedly . front those of the- horizon immediately below”; 
neither would they accept Mr. Dewar’s final , summing up (p. 155) that ‘the 
correct scientific attitude, in. the present state of knowledge, is to recognise that 
in the past new types have made- an abrupt appearance, and to admit 
frankly that at present we are quite unable to point to any natural forces 
capable of originating them ; in other words, to revert to the theory of 
creation,’, nor that it appears ‘to be necessary to adopt a provisional hypothesis 
of special creation, . . supplemented by a theory of evolution.’ 

‘ Much knowledge has been acquired since Darwin first postulated his great 
theory and it has been found necessary to modify the theory to some extent ; 
the hope that future paleontological research would reveal missing links 
connecting the great phyla has been abandoned and it is now recognized that 
the evolution of these main groups took place at a very early stage in the 
history of the biological kingdom but it is also becoming more and more 
widely recognized that the further we go back in the past the more plastic 
were the then existing animals and plants ; and it is probable that, correlated 
with the greater instability of the earth’s crust and of the physical conditions 
existing thereon, this greater plasticity may have permitted those abrupt 
changes or mutations, that still occur even in the most highly specialised 
and therefore most fixed forms, to be of much greater range and importance, 
even of sufficient importance to have caused the mutation of one phylum 
from another. To seek for the origin of the great phyla one has to go back, 
beyond the Protozoic era, but that is no argument in favour of adopting a 
belief in special creation. 

The book contains some, glaring inaccuracies; zoologists will be amazed 
to read that ‘the stVucture of the pelvic (hip) girdle differs fundamentally in 
the two classes (Reptiles and Mammals). In Reptiles it articulates with the 
sternum (breast-bone) by means of the coracoids, and forms part of the thorax’, 
and again, that ‘the Reptiles have two aortae; the marnmals have but . one-r- 
the right’. 



; ; . ; ; MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

THE FLYING-FOX 

(PTEROPUS GIGANTEUS) IN THE PUNJAB. 

The Flying'-Fox (P. giganteus) remBlns in the Gurdaspur District 
of the Punjab from March up to the end of the fruit season. 

This year the first arrivals were seen by me on the 3rd. of March. 
They are not very numerous as yet — food is not plentiful — plums 
and Bom ha:\; are the only trees that provide them with food. Later 
they will be in thousands. 

Gurdaspur/ G, BREADON, 

Punjab. District Engineer. 

March 

IL--VITALITY OF A COW MAULED BY A TIGER. 

[With two text- figures), 

A case of a cow that was scragged by a tiger, and then ran 
about 40-50 yards with a broken neck before it collapsed dead 
occurred near here recently. The kill, a natural one, was the 
work of the fifth tiger (rather tigress) of the group of five I 
recently had the fortune to bag. I was shown the spot where the 
tiger had obviously first felled the cow (signs of the struggle, 
blood, and hair were there in plenty), and then 40 or 50 yards 
below the kill itself, a cow in its prime, with neck broken. This 
was interesting, and on writing to Major P. T, Saunders, Director 
of Veterinary Services, Madras, on the matter I received the follow- 
ing reply: — T have your letter with the query about the cow with 
the broken neck. It is really most interesting but is certainly 
possible. Had the neck been broken, i.e., with displacement 
of the parts, the cow could not have run 50 yards, as 
pressure on the spinal cord would mean loss of both sen- 
sation and control. In my opinion 
what occurred was that the ^‘break” 
took place where the tiger tackled 
her but displacement of the parts 
was not immediate and took piace 
later. Imagine Fig. A showing 
two neck bones, the dotted lines 
showing the canal for the accom- 
modation of the cord, and the dark 
part the cord itself. The disloca- 
tion of the joint might occur and 
the parts still remain in position. 
Then by a muscular action of the 
cow’s neck the displacement (actual 
dislocation) takes place later thus 
(Fig. B.). The ligaments ' etc., holding the joint in position 
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were no doubt destroyed at once. Similar cases have occurred 
in men.’ 

Honnametti Est.^te, R. C. MORRIS, 

AtTIKAN P.O., . F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 

Via Mysore, S. India. 

March 3, 19 Ji. 

III.--A PANTHER’S STRANGE BEHAVIOUR. 

In December last a couple of panther (male and female) came 
to a kill R. E. W. of Madras and I were sitting up over, (time, 
8 p.m. — moonlight). The male commenced to feed and was shot 
dead on the kill. The female immediately started to perform 
an extraordinary set of evolutions which lasted for about 10 
minutes — rushing up and down across our front, kicking up an 
almighty din the whole time, seizing and shaking the kill and its 
dead mate, and repeatedly taking at a bound a high rock in front 
of us. We received the impression that had she discovered our 
presence on the small, lone tree we were on, she would probably 
have taken our mach an at a bound too, possessed with the devil 
as she seemed to be. When she finally quietened down and 
cautiously approached the kill, a shot laid her low beside her mate — 
so in death they were not divided. 

Honnametti Estate, 

Attikan P.O., 

Via Mysore, S. India 
May 18, 1931. 

IV.---CANNIBALISM IN PANTHERS. 

Cases of cannibalism by the greater Carnivora have been occa- 
sionally recorded m the Society s Journal, but incidents of this 
nature are always of interest. The following is an account of a 
recent happening near Pachmarhi, which is of added interest, as 
a further indication of the well-known boldness of most wild animals 
during the hours of darkness and twilight. 

Captain G. W, N. Barefoot, M. C. and Mr. B. M. Pratt write: — 
“We were motoring down a ghat road about ii o’clock on the 
night of June 6th, and by the light of a hand torch saw by the 
roadside the reflected light of several eyes. Having stopped the 
car, we searched about in the bamboo forest with the torch, and 
about two hundred yards from the road came to a dry nullah, on 
the further side of which there was rising ground. The eyes were 
now seen up the slope, but we were not able to make out the owners 
of them sufficiently clear for the purpose of a shot. Half an hour 
passed by without the beasts changing their position, so we threw 
stones, and made noises, in the hope of moving them to a place 
where Mr. Pratt placed himself in waiting. Eventually a No. 4 
shot was fired in their direction which disturbed them, and after 
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about ten minutes, caused one of the animals to show itself about I 

thirty yards from Mr., Pratt, who fired at it with his 12 gauge shot :! 

gun (lethal bullet). The animal leapt in the air, ran some yards, s; 

and then sound ceased. Throwing of stones produced no response, 
but it was thought best to leave the possibly wounded beast until I 

the morning*. The other two animals remained exactly where they ^ 

were, hidden behind clumps of bamboo, and out of range, but after j 

fifteen minutes their eyes were not to be seen. We returned at an 'i 

hour before dawn, and approaching the place found one panther J 

eating something where the body of the animal fired at should be ; i' 

but on account of the darkness could not make it out clearly enoug-h , 

for a shot. ; 

On our nearer approach it moved off, and we found our panther ^ j 

had been eaten. The skin had all gone from one side of the i; 

stomach, and there was a deep gash in the cheek; it resembled, ^ 

in most respects, a natural kill, although the bullet must have i| 

killed it outright, having entered just behind the shoulders. t 

It was a male and measured 6 ft. 4 ins. Probably the party j 

was a female with two almost fully grown cubs. We followed ? 

after the cannibal for some time, and saw two panthers moving 
rapidly up a dry nullah, but could not obtain a shot at them.” 

Mr. Pratt tells me he has killed 6 panthers during the past two 
years by spotting them with a torch from a car, and then following 
them up in the forest with gun and torch. 

Until a shot is fired, and a hit made, there is probably but little 
risk in this method of panther shikar; but following the perforation 
of the target any kind of excitement may eventuate. 

Long life to this young sportsman, who has shown the way to 
thrills which may attract even the most blase of shikaris ! The 
great majority of sportsmen condemn all shooting with aid of a 
motor car as unsporting; but so long as the shot is not taken with 

the direct aid of the car, but in the manner here indicated, it will, 

I think, be agreed that this method of coming on terms with tiger 
and panther may be considered permissible; provided, of course, 
that any beast wounded must be next day followed up in the usual 
way. . ■ ■ ' „ ■ ■ ■ , ■ . ■ ; 

Pachmarhi, R. W. burton, 

June 12, 1931. IJeut, -Colonel, 

Indian Army (retired), • ; 


V.—SOME SUGGESTIONS ON PANTHER SHOOTING. 

I do not know how far this will appeal to the sportsman in 
general, but as I have myself tried it many times and with success, 
I offer the suggestion for what it is worth. 

It is not unusual that the bait tied up to obtain a panther kill 
is carried off by a Hyaena and much time, labour and energy is 
lost. 

One method of circumventing the prowling hyaena is to 
tether the bait on a small machan, a rough platform, 5 ft. x5 ft.. 
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rtii.sed on poles say about 4 ft. 6 ins. from the gTouncI. If this is 
clone hycenas will leave the bait alone and if a kill is made one can 
be certain that it is the work of a panther. The ground below^ the 
platform and for three feet around it should be cleared and, if 
sprinkled with sanch will reveal pug marks. 

Ambikapur,. ■ RAMANU J of S URGUJ A. 

P.O. SURGUJA, C.P. 

June 10, 1931. 

VL— THE NUMBER OF PUPS IN A WILD DOG’S LITTER. 

With reference to Miscellaneous Note IV at page 1055 of Vol. 
xxxiv, No. 4, I have seen seven pups with a wild dog bitch which 
brought her family to a panther kill. A friend says he has seen 
ten pups with a bitch, but in both these instances it might be 
that the pups belonged to two mothers, though that is not likely. 
But another friend tells me that he himself saw seven embryos 
taken out of a wild dog which was shot. When he sees this 
note perhaps he will give the date (which I forgot to enquire) as 
evidence of the breeding season. 

Pachmarhi, R. W. BURTON, 

June 28, 1931. Lieut. -Colonel. 

Indian Army (retired). 

VIL— AN INCIDENT WITH WILD DOG IN NIMAR. 

In March 1930, a friend and myself were the victims of an 
unusual encounter with Wild Dog. On the night of the 9th. and 
loth., a bait, tied up at the junction of a cart track and ‘a nalla 
w'hich held several pools of w^ater, was killed by a tiger wEose 
pugs were clearly imprinted in the sand. Visiting the spot in the 
early morning w^e selected two trees for our machans, each about 
30 yards from the kill, as we hoped to get a shot by daylight. 
We covered up the kill and left two men on guard to see that 
nothing was disturbed. 

Ftarly in the afternoon the shikaris were despatched to tie up 
the machans and we followed shortly afterwards in a bullock cart. 

The last half mile of our road lay over an open maidan covered 
with short spear-grass and having here and there a thin clump of 
trees. As soon as we entered this maidan we came on a pack of 
Wild Dog, some dozen or more strong, lolling about under a clump 
of trees about 100 yards off the road. We stopped and debated 
whether or not to open fire, since, though we knew that to do so 
would probably ruin our chances of getting the tiger, yet we had 
good cause to suspect that it was due to the presence of these 
Wild Dog in our block that we had hitherto had no success and 
it seemed a pity to let the pests escape. Eventually, however, we 
decided against firing and moved on; the dogs, mean-while, had not 
taken more than a mild interest in our proximity. A few minutes 
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later, topping- a slig'ht rise in the gTound, we sighted three or four 
nilgai bunched together in the open ; these stood at gaze for a 
moment and then cantered off for the edge of the forest. I think 
we must have cut in between the dogs and their quarry. V 

On reaching our destination we found that our shikaris hzid 
seen nothing of the dogs on their way so it seemed unlikely that 
the latter would remain in the vicinity, but, to make certain of this 
we sent two men who had been on guard to drive them off in the 
opposite direction. 

It was not long before we settled down to our vigil. 

Before sunset our only visitors were a solitary langoor and a 
couple of peafowl; but as soon as the full moon was flooding the 
open grassy stretches with silver light, the teak-clad slopes of the 
low hills to my front began to rustle with the movements of sambar 
coming' down to drink at the pools a hundred yards or so behind 
me. Soon small groups of deer could be seen silhouetted against 
the silvered grass. 

Next a rustling in the grass from behind my friend’s machan 
set my pulse beating, but, after an eternity of waiting, it materia- 
lized into a chausingha, or four-horned antelope, also- on its way 
to drink. The little creature made a tremendous clatter moving 
down the stony nala-bed, as if it had not an enemy in the world. 

The hours dragged on and the sambar were back again in their 
hillside and I was brooding on the many disappointments of 
shikar, when the silence of the night was rent by a deep and 
throaty snarl, some distance away. After what seemed an age 
two small black shapes trotted out of the long grass and made 
straight for the kill. At first I thought they were jackal; but, 
when, after a sniff' at the carcase, they retreated only to return in 
a moment, followed by the remainder of the pack, and wdthout 
further ado fell to tearing at the kill, it was clear enough that we 
had not seen the last of the Wild Dog. 

All other means of persuading them to decamp having failed, 
I fired ‘into the brown’ which had the effect of making them 
scatter, but not by any means clear out. In a minute or two the 
bolder ones were moving back to their interrupted meal. Again I 
fired, again without recording a hit, but this time they seemed 
to have had enough and disappeared. 

We now gave up all pretence of keeping quiet and discussed 
the situation and the pros and cons of a proposal to return to 
camp ; before, however, we had come to an agreement on this 
point, w^e were interrupted by a commotion arising on the hill 
slopes whence the sambar had come earlier in the night. 

The sound grew rapidly closer and now above the noise of the 
stampede rose a frenzied whimpering cry. I have only heard Wild 
Dog give tongue once before and on that occasion we had surprised 
two drinking and my friend bowled one over and the other circled 
around out of sight calling — quite a different call. Perhaps what 
we now heard was the cry of pups as we had noticed some half- 
grown ones with the pack in the afternoon. 

A few minutes later a confused black mass of flying shapes 
came out into the moon-light, heading straight towards us, and, 
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ceasing to advance when exactly opposite my friend’s machaiij 
began to revolve, as it were, on its own axis. 

After a bit I made out a sambar in the middle of the melee, and 
my friend, who was closer and could see better, shouted that the 
dogs were pulling down two sambar and that he was going to 
lire. , , 

Two shots crashed out and a sambar hind plunged off past me 
and away. My friend reported that he had missed wdth both 
shots but that the dogs had cleared leaving one sambar apparently 
dead ; but whilst we were still talking the poor brute staggered 
to its feet and came tottering towards me. It paused for a 
moment under my machan and I turned my torch on to it but could 
see no trace of wounds; then it slowly made off towards the pools 
behind. 

Poor brute ! We wondered what would happen to it and we 
were not long in doubt. We heard it bell from the water and 
once again the whimpering cries arose. Then came a scream 
followed by awful moans of agony as the wretched creature was 
torn to pieces. 

■ At dawn • we visited the pools and found the signs only too 
clear to read. A scoop in the sand at the edge of the deepest 
pool showed where the sambar had been dragged forth. Higher 
up the bank the boulders were stained with blood and here lay 
the stomach and there six inches of the tip of its tail. 

Ahmedabad. R. M. SIMxMONS. 

March 23^ 1931* 


VIIL— -THE MITHUN. 

Your correspondent in the last issue of the Journal, through 
ignorance of the Assamese language, does the Burma Forest 
Department an injustice, when he accuses them of jesting at the 
expense of the shikari, in issuing a permit to shoot mithan. The 
Assamese use the w^ord mithun (not mithan : the name is spelt 
correctly by Carey and Tuck in the Gazetteer of the Chin Hills and 
by Sanderson, in The Wild Beasts of India, but wrongly by your 
correspondent and most other sporting writers, including Lydekker 
in llie Game Afhnials of India) indiscriminately, when speaking 
both of Bibos gaums and Bibos frontalis. In fact, to most 
Assamese the word would probably call up the image of the Bibos 
gaiirus, as only those living near the hlils on each side of the 
Brahmaputra Valley have seen Bibos frontalis. Probably the list 
of protected animals and permit to which your correspondent takes 
exception were drawn up by some Conservator who had served in 
Assam. 

Among* the Kuki tribes inhabiting the Manipur Hills the mithun 
was, until recently, the only bovine domestic animal. Together 
with the gong and cornelian beads, it constituted their currency, 
and penalties for breaches of their’ primitive code of laws, as well 
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as the price of wives, were calcuiated mostly in so many head of 
mithun. ' ' , 

The Chins (who are closely related to the Kukis) are probably 
Gorrect in making the Bibos frontalis the offspring of ganrus 

and domestic cattle, although it has now become' a separate species. 
The Kukis practically cleared the Manipur Hills of bison upwards 
of half a century ago, and mating of Bibos gaurus either with 
Bibos frontalis or domestic cattle is' quite unknown nowadays. But 
Bibos frontalis is a fertile species, and breeds freely. The bulls 
also interbreed with domestic cows. Crosses are not uncommon 
among the Naga tribes of the Manipur Hills, who keep cattle as 
wqII as niitJmn. I have never known the crosses to interbreed 
with each other or with domestic cattle in these hills, but I knew 
a case on the Kuturi Tea Estate, in the Nowgong District of 
Assam, where a cow, bred from a mithun bull from the Aka Hills 
and a domestic cow, bore a calf to a domestic bull. I have often 
wondered whether the sturdy black cattle kept by the Naga tribes 
in these hills do not possess a strain of Bibos frontalis, I met one 
instance of a cross between a bull of Bibos frontalis and a domestic 
buffalo cow. The animal could hardly be distinguished from a pure- 
bred buffalo. I never ascertained whether it interbred with 
buffaloes. 

It is not correct to say of the mithun of the Manipur- Hills that 
“all the domestic cow’s varied colours appear”. They are all 
black and white, as in your correspondent’s excellent photographs 
(calves are brown and white until they are a few months old, when 
the brown changes into black). The majority are coloured like Bibos 
gaurus, with black bodies and legs and white stockings, but a 
number are piebald, though always in black and white. Occa- 
sionally the white prevails over the black. 

The Bibos gaurus is not always “a very silent beast”. I remem- 
ber taking a friend out in a remote forest in Nowgong, where 
mithun (bison) were very plentiful, and we were surrounded by 
animals bellowing loudly in the early morning. Sanderson rightly 
describes the noise as follow^s: — “It closely resembles a common 
sound made by elephants. It is used by bison to call each other 
at a distance, and can be heard for about a mile in favourable 
ground. It may be described as a sonorous bellow”. Not un- 
naturally, it even more closely resembles the sound made by Bibos 
frontalis, 

I have never had the misfortune to encounter a savage specimen 
of frontalis. In return for a little salt they will usually follow 
one about the village. 

The Residency, 

Imphal, 

Manipur State. 

July 27, 1931. 

[The spelling of the word “mithun” as “mithan” in Mr. Livesey’s 
recent note was due to the Editor’s following the spelling adopted 
by Blanford in the Fauna of British India, Mammals. Eds.] 


J. C. HIGGINS, 
I. C.S. 
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SHWE-U-DAUNG/:GAME sanctuary 

UPPER" BURMA, WITH 'A - NOTE. ON THE ASIATIC 
TWO-HORNED RHINOCEROS ( 1 ^. SUMArRENSIS). 


[With a plate.) 

I enclose some notes and photographs taken by me during a 
fortnight’s tour in the Shwe-u-daung Game Sanctuary in Upper 
Burma. They may be of interest to readers of the Society’s 
Journal. 

The Sanctuary extends over 126 square miles; 75 per cent of 
which is heavily afforested. The more elevated portions of the 
Sanctuary assume the form of a high watershed which stretches 
for about 10 miles at altitudes varying from 4,000 ft. to 6,223 ft. 
on the Shwe-u-daung peak. The main peaks, the ridge, and most 
of the high spurs leading from it are partly or altogether bare 
of tree growth over considerable areas. They are covered by a 
coarse grass which is from i to 3 feet high on the higher 
slopes; but this gives way to very high kaing grass in depressions 
and on the borders of the forests which clothe all the lower 
portions of the Sanctuary. The climate on the main ridge is cold 
and bracing, and with the exception of a few blood-blister flies 
most of the insect pests found lower down are absent. 

The three main peaks; Shwe-u-daung, Nanmadawgyi, and Nan- 
madawgalay are popularly supposed to be the abode of certain Nats 
(spirits,) which are held in some reverence by the Shan villagers near 
the Sanctuary, and serve most opportunely to preserve the sanctity of 
this stronghold of wild game. It is an area the high ground of 
which is eminently suited to be a National Park of the future. 
The transition to this desirable end must be gradual ; but it is 
hoped that it will not be very long before the communications are 
improved and this area made available as a resort of every lover 
of nature and wild animals. 

All species of animals indigenous to Northern Burma with the 
exception of Thamin, Goral, and Flog-deef are found within the 
Sanctuary. Saing [Bihos hanieng) arc found on the low ground 
in the western parts of the Sanctuary but do not climb high into 
the hills. With this exception, all the species may be found in 
due season on the open grassy slopes on and near the main ridge. 
During my visit from October 24th to November 6th the grass 
was too coarse to attract Bison to the main ridge and only one 
herd of 15 was seen out in the open. Sambhur, however," were 
plentiful and were on view in the open at all hours of the day in 
herds of from 3 to 10 individuals. They are not shy; but being 
unaccustomed to the sight of human beings desert the open ground 
for a few days after seeing men. This fault can be easily set 
right during the transition stage between a Sanctuary and a 
National Park. In March to May the numbers of animals on view 
would be far greater. 
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Experience in other countries has shown that in order to persuade 
wild animals to remain on view in the open, they must be made 
accustomed to the sight of men.. In my experience in the Sanc- 
tuary, areas in which animals were seen on the first day were 
deserted on the next, and this is bound to be the case" in an 
altogether secluded area. The regular patrolling- of the Sanctuary 
by reliable keepers and the gradual construction of paths and buikh 
ings will, far from disturbing the game, make them indifferent to 
the sight of men. 

Heavy mists are the rule at high elevations within the Sanctuary 
during the rains and the early part of the cold weather. During 
more than half my time in the Sanctuary photography * was at a 
discount owing to mists and some rain. During the dry season 
however and especially in March, April and Ma}^ the Sanctuary 
would be a paradise to the keen photographer of wild animals. 

One tiger was seen right out in the open. They are splendid 
creatures ; but disturb the deer on the main ridge and should be 
destroyed. ■ 

In addition to a large number of sambhur, I saw within a 
fortnight three rhinoceros, one solitary bison, one herd of fifteen 
bison, one tiger, one elephant, one barking deer and six pigs. 

The accompanying photograph is of a male Two-horned Rhino- 
ceros (IViinoceros siimatre^^^^ shot within the Sanctuary under the 
direction of the Local Government for museum purposes on the 
27th October, 1930. The skin and skeleton have been presented to 
the British Museum for mounting. 

The destruction of this animal is less to be deplored than might 
be apparent, as there are fully ten other rhinoceros living in the 
Sanctuary under conditions ideal for their continued existence and 
increase. The specimen depicted measured between pegs 9 ft. 
5 ins. in length and 4 ft. 5 ins. in height : an average male with 
much rubbed and worn horns of which the front horn is 7 ins. in 
length along the curve from base to tip. 

R. suniati'ensis spends most of its time in the heaviest forest 
it can find and only occasionally cUmbs onto the open grass-clad 
ridges and spurs which are a feature of the Sanctuary at elevations 
above 4000 feet. 

There is still some hope that a specimen or two of the Lesser 
One-horned Rhinoceros {R, sondaiciis)^ is to found in the Shwe-u- 
daung Sanctuary. Tracks measuring 8|- ins. in diameter have been 
seen which correspond nearly to those of R. sondaicus in Mergui 
and Thaton in southernmost Burma. The tracks of the specimen 
of R. sumatrensis shot in this Sanctuary were a shade less 
than 8 ins., and I am afraid the animal responsible for the larger 
tracks will be found to be merely a larger specimen of the same 
species. ■ ■■ 

There appears to be no^ marked variation either in structure or 
habits between the specimen shot in the Shwe-u-daung Sanctuary 
and a couple of others shot by me about 8 years ago in the angle 
between the Uyu and Chindwin rivers. One of the latter was, 
however, a foot longer and 4 inches higher than the former. 

Rhinoceros siimatrensis wander generally in pairs, and a former 
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experience was duplicated in that the mate returned to the body 
of the one killed a few minutes after the shooting, and had to be 
driven off by a shot fired over her head. They appear to have 
a fair share of the pugnacity attributed to their African relatives, 
and are not the kind of animal one would care to meet at very 
close quarters when unarmed. 

The Rhinoceros in the Sanctuary conform to the practices com- 
mon to the species of making sometimes quite large collections 
of their droppings; wallowing frequently in liquid mud, and break- 
ing down and twisting small saplings along the routes favoured 
by them. On one occasion I saw a small sapling that had, in 
some amazing manner, been twisted into a simple knot. 

The protection afforded to the Sanctuary has taken the form 
of legislative rather than practical measures. There are no Game 
Keepers, unless one includes in this meaning the monthly visit 
of one or two foresters; no roads and no buildings. No signs of 
poaching were noticed either on the ridge or the lower ground at 
the wallows and licks. When one considers that a Rhinoceros is 
worth to the average poacher at least from 20 to 40 times his 
monthly income, the comparatively large number of Rhinoceros 
existing in the Sanctuary is a very great tribute to the law-abiding 
nature of the population surrounding the Sanctuary. 

Maymyo, E. H. peacock. 

Feb mar y 15, 1931. 

X.— BIRD MIGRATION NOTES FROM PORT BLAIR. 

I have only very recently had access to Stuart Baker’s 
completed edition of the Birds of Briilsh India and find that infor- 
mation is still required on many points to do with not only the rarer 
but even the common birds of the Andamans and Nicobars. I 
already knew' that both the British Museum and the Bombay 
Natural History Society require skins of almost all birds from this 
region. I am myself leaving Port Blair before long but hope to 
find some resident here who will take up local ornithology and 
supply what is needed in the way of material as well as of 
information. 

The Kocl appears to be an immigrant. Which race have 
we got and what is its line of entry? In Port Blair, the Koel is first 
heard (but seldom seen) about October 7th, when he gives out 
short and timid notes about dusk as though to enquire whether 
any of his friends have also arrived and arc lurking about. By 
December he and his wife are noisy and assertive. They seem to 
disappear in March. I have frequently visited the Nicobars in the 
second half of September and have found the Koel there well 
established as far as noise and bustle go. Is the line of migration 
through the Nicobars to the Andamans and if so is our race 
nialayana? A comparison of female skins would settle the point. 
I have in much w'andering only seen one male Koel after April. 
Perhaps it was a young bird without the migratory feeling. 
Every South-West monsoon there arc a few Curlew, Whimbrel and 
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Eastern Golden Plover left behind and ornithoiogists in Eng'land 
have told me that this is common with immature birds. 

[here are also a few snipe to be flushed, very tame, in 
May and June and possibly these are the birds one shoots in early 
September. My shooting' book shows that a few snipe are to be 
had in young' rice during the middle of September and that there 
is often a period from about September 20th to October 201 h when 
one may walk the niost likely ground in vain. Then a favourable 
moon or some other weather factor brings the birds in thick. On 
the other hand in two seasons they have come in well about Septem- 
l)er 20th. Once arrived do they stay in Port Blair or move on 
elsewhere and make way for others? Generally the snipe grounds 
are pretty dry by December 15th and snipe hard to find. In 1926, 
however, 20 inches of rain fell between the 21st and 25th of 
December and the paddy stubbles in the east of the Settlement 
again filled with snipe and three weeks splendid shooting followed. 
Where did all these birds come from? Not from the western area 
which is later than the eastern but which could hardly have sup- 
plied so many snipe. Were they migrating birds passing over? 
This seems the more probable solution. What factors govern a 
good and a bad year for snipe? 1928-29 was good in Port Blair. 
On November 19th, 1928 another gun and myself got 50^ couple 
which is a local record. On the same day a year later, I walked 
the same ground, much of which was in prime condition, saw three 
snipe and killed one. It is to be remarked that in 1929-30 there 
arrived in Port Blair an immense number of Pale Harriers [Circus 
macro unis B. & O.). Every patch of rice had one of these birds 
over it. They also arrived in Stewart Sound, 90 miles North of 
Port Blair, some time in November and sat about on fences and 
trees in great numbers, apparently exhausted. Did they frighten 
away the snipe? T'hc snipe season of 1930-31 was fair and there 
were no Pale Plarriers about. But even in 1930-31 there was a 
(‘omplctc absence of snipe in some places where in the past they 
have been very plentiful. Just at Christmas time, 1930, there were 
some 4 or 5 days of heavy rain and I looked forward to repeating 
the happy shoots achieved in January 1927 but the reconditioning 
of the ground was quite without effect and I walked over miles of 
attractive looking paddy swamp and hill side in Januar}" 1931 to 
find them completely devoid of birds. 

On the night of the 24th of December after some days of 
high winds from the South-East a Petrel took refuge in the Settle- 
ment Mess from where I took it home quite unhurt sitting on my 
open ]jalm. I left it for the night in a chart cupboard where It 
iinmedialely got inside a rolled-up chart. Next morning when pul 
on the table it at once took cover in a narrow crack left by me 
for llu‘ purpose in a pile of books, thus behaving as described on 
page 301, Birds, Volume vi, (new edition) Fauna, of British hulia, 
The bird corresponded with the Dusky-ventecl Petrel, Fregctta 
lri)pica mekmogastra, in measurements and colouration except that 
it had no white markings whatsoever, barring the extreme bases 
of certain feathers being white. I took the bird out on my hand 
after breakfast and as we encountered the South-East wind still 
14 
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blowing* freshly it began to collect itself for flight and suddenly 
was gone, flying in a zigzag course into the teeth of the wind at 
.great speed. While on a flat surface such as the table or when 
in my open hand it was strangely fearless, just gently mouthing at 
my finger if placed near its beak. A very interesting visitor. 

Port Blair, . M. L. FERRAR, 

Andamans. Chief Commissioner 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands. 

XL— I'HE INDIAN GREAT REED-WARBLER. 
{ACROCEPHAJA'S STENTOREUS BRUNNESCENS 
(JERDON) ]. 

'the recent discover}- of the Great Reed-Warbler in the Man- 
groves of Rewas across the harbour from Bombay has led to a 
request from the Society that I should examine and report on the 
specimens of this species in their collection. 

The Rewas specimen was collected by Mr. Salim All on the 
2ncl April, 1930, and he noted that the birds were noisy and 
numerous in the mangroves while the testes of the male were 
sufficiently large to suggest that the birds were at their breeding 
station. The question immediately arose therefore whether the 
birds belonged to the race hninnescens which breeds in Kashmir 
and westward to 'I'ranscaspia or to the race amyce to which in the 
Fauna vol. ii, p. 390, the breeding colonies of the plains of India 
are attributed. 

I have taken this opportunity therefore to go into the whole 
question of the status of these two races in India. 

Three of these Great Reed-Whirblers have been described from 
within our limits: — 

Agrohaies hninnescens Jerdon, Madr. four. IJt. Sci. vol. x, 
p. 269 {1B39 — Trichinopoly). 

Calymodyia meridionalis Legge, S.F, vol. iii, p. 369 (1875— 
Ceylon). 

Acrocephalus sitmtoreus aniycc Stuart Baker, Bull., H.O.C. xliii, 
p. 17 (1922 — Hessemara, Assam). 

The first name of course applies to the bird which has been so 
well known ever since Jerdon described it nearly a century ago and 
which ornithologists in India for many years considered could only 
be a winter visitor to India though it was known to breed in 
Kashmir. 

'fhe other two names owe their existence to this belief in bnni- 
iicscens as a winter visitor. Legge discovered that a Great Reed- 
Mhublcr bred and wuis resident in Ceylon and jumping to the con- 
clusion that it could not therefore be the same bird as the winter 
visitor separated and named it on differences which Hume immedi- 
ately shewed to be non-existent.^ 

^ ^ Wait (Birds of Ceylon) is inclined to believe that the breeding form of 
Ceylon should be called amyip.. But if the Assam and the Ceylon birds were 
the same and were separable from bmnnescens both would be cjilled meridionalis 
by the rule of priority. 
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'\ hen when several zoologists discovered that a Great Reed- 
AVarbler bred in the Gangetic plain history repeated itself and 
aniyce was separated and named on distinctions, which I shall show, 
no more hold good than those of meridionalis. 

lurning- to the original description we find that amyce is there 
described: — -‘VA small dark form of ReedrWarbler, similar to 
.4. 5. Ir nm lies cens, hut decidedly smaller and darker. In this race 
of 4. sfentoi'eiis the under surface is darker and more richly coloured 
than 4. s. bnmnescens, and so marked is this that breeding birds 
of the new race in breeding plumag'e are darker even than winter 
specimens of that bird4’ 

Disregarding the point that the worn breeding plumage of a 
Great Reed-Warbler is usually darker in tone than fresh winter 
specimens^ — had the fact been the other way round it would have 
iDcen of importance — there is one serious objection that this race has 
been named on a single specimen. The type cited is d no. 
12-4-05. Stevens, Coll. no. 2650 and it is now’ in the British 
Museum. This bird is referred to in ]. B. N. H. S. xxiii, 247 
as follows: — “Secured in heavy reed jungle at evening, single 
record only.'' At the time there was no reason to believe it a 
breeding bird at all. Later on however, when Mr. Stevens was, 
as he says (/. B. Ah H. >S'., xxix, 1015), examining his Assam 
collection afresh it became evident that the eggs of Reed- Warblers 
obtained on the“Churs“ of the Subansiri river belonged to two 
forms, a large and a small. As skins of two species, a large and 
a small, had been obtained (though only one of the latter had been 
actually shot upon eggs) it was assumed that the eggs belonged 
to the two species in question. As brunnescens is found as a 
migrant well into May it is obvious that there is not any necessary 
connection between this April bird (of which the organs are not 
recorded as in breeding condition) and egg's found in the local 
reed beds. 

This single bird I cannot separate in any way from hyuiinesceiis. 
In colour, 1 can exactly match it with a Kashmir breeding bird, 
whilst in size I can match it with many specimens of bnmnescens. 

In the description, its wing is given as 81*5 mm. Mr, Stevens 
himself {loc. cH.) credited it with a wing of 83 mm. I personally 
measured it as 83*5 and that was independently verified for me 
by Mr. Kinnear in ignorance of my result, 

4. amyce must therefore be considered as a synonym of 
4. s, brunnescens. 

In the course of my enquiry I took the opportunity to collate 
the records of 4. .v. brunnescens for our area and to go carefully 
through all available specimens. It may be of interest to put the 
results on record. 

The first point that has emerged is that the Great Reed- Warbler 
is far more w^'idely spread as a breeding bird than the Fauna 
recognises. Brunnescens is said [Fauna, ii. 389-390) to breed in 
Kashmir and Garhwal whilst Bahraich, Gonda and Assam are 
given for amyce. 

I find however, the following records, working from west to east 
within our limits. In British Baluchistan, it breeds at the Kushdil 
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Khan Lake, on the Lora River and near Quetta (/. B. N. H. S., 
xxxi, 696), in wSincI on the E. Narra {Ibis, 1922, 54S), in the N*-\\L 
E. Province near Dundar in the Kurram (Ibis, 1909, 119) and 
possibly in the Kag'han Valley (J. B, N. H. S., xxiii, 104). In the 
Vale of Kashmir it of course breeds in immense numbers. In 
Giirdaspur district there is a luig'c breeding' colony on the Kershopin 
jhcel (/. B. N. H. S., xxiv, 602.) fhe aulhority for the statement 
that it breeds in Gharwal 1 have not found. 

From here there is a gap in the records, but specimens in the 
British Museum from Delhi (Bingham, ist August), Moradabad 
(June, Hume Coll.), and Theenguik (13th September, Brooks) ail 
in won'! breeding plumage, and Loyah Bridge (i8th October, Flume 
Coll.) completing an entire moult all suggest local, breeding colo- 
nies. Be that as it may colonies are recorded from Bahraich 
[j. B. N. H. S., xxviii, 755) and Gorakpur , xxii, 535). 

I'he evidence for the supposed colony on th(‘. Sabansiri River, 
N. Lakhimpur, has already been discussed. There is then a definite 
gap until we reach the Southern Shan States where eggs have been 
procured at Taungwhe (Wickham, /- B, N. H. S.j xxxiii, 824) and 
Inle Lake, Yaungwhe (Livesey). 

Southwards there is no definite record until Ceylon is reached 
but Davidson (S. F. x, 307) thought that there was probably a 
breeding colony on the Tapti below Prakasha in W. Khandesh 
and Mr. Salim Ali’s bird is very suggestive. Its organs on the 
2nd April were far larger than those of migrants I have collected in 
May in the Punjab. That mangrove swamps suit the bird for 
breeding is known on the Mekran Coast and they probably nest 
in the mangroves of Karachi also. 

It is unfortunate that the egg collectors who recorded the above 
nesting colonies did not trouble to collect a series of skins to 
verify their discoveries. Field preserved two birds at Gonda 
which are now in my collection. His nests were taken in May and 
June and again in July and August. So the male shot in August 
is doubtless a breeding bird. It has a wing of 79 but is terribly 
worn. The other bird (d wing 84*5) was shot in March so does 
not necessarily but probably represents the breeding colony. An 
imsexcd bird shot by him, also in March, in Bahraich has a wing 
of 84 mm. 

Legge’s two males from Ceylon [S. F, i, 488) on the other hand 
have each a wing of 86 mm., the Delhi, Moradabad and Theenguik 
birds mentioned above have wings of 93, 90, and 87 mm. ( 9 > d d )• 
The moulting wing of the Loyah bird does not admit of measure- 
ment. 

Six niale.s collected by me from the Kashmir colony measure 
S<S-Q2 mm. I can see no dilTerence in colour, except such as is 
due to abrasion, between Kashmir and plains birds, whilst the 
measurements quoted do not permit of any separation between tlu‘ 
Kashmir and the Indian birds on size. A large series of measure- 
ments taken from non-breeding birds in India, on migration or 
in winter gives a variation in wing length from 79 to 93 for both 
sexes. 

It is evident that we have no reason at present to separate the 
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plains bird ironi the Himalayan. I am not prepared to accept as 
a. reason the small measurements of a small series of eg'g's, or the 
statement that the nests looked small, more especially bearing in 
mind my warning {Ihis 1928, 451), that Acrocephalus agricola will 
probably prove to be a breeding bird of the Indo-Gangetic Plain. 

It is Jiot impossible, however, that the Great Reed-Warblers 
which breed in the Southern Shan States may prove to be separable. 

1 here are three specimens available in the British Museum : — 
p 24-4-25 Taunggjb, J 10-3-29, $ 22-3-29 Yaungwhe with wings 
respectively 81 ‘5, 84, and 83*5. The Taungyi bird would pass in 
colour as a Kashmir specimen, 1 he other t\vo are \’erv close, 
but are perhaps darker, a more saturated colour above and a greyer, 
less fiilvous-brow'n below. Should further breeding specimens con- 
iirm this difference separation will be possible. 

It is diflicult to define the status of the Indian Great Reed- 
Warbler very accurately. Like all jheel birds its movements are 
alTected by the quantity of rain in any given year and by the 
burning and the cutting of the reed beds. Few observers have 
taken the trouble to record its status in their particular locality. 
It is at any rate established that whilst in parts of India the 
bird is a resident or a local migrant there is a great influx of winter 
visitors from Kashmir and the extralimital breeding range away to 
Transcaspia. 

'I'hese birds can only be recognized from the records when they 
pour through the North-west on spring and autumn passage, 
'thus: — Kohat, ‘common on migration from the end of March till 
well into June and again in August and in September’ (Whitehead, 
Ibis, 1909, 1 19). Baluchistan, ‘It is most noticeable on passage at 
the end of August and September and is apparently absent until 
April’ (Ticehurst, /. B. Ah H, S., xxxi, 696). Karachi, Sind, ‘pas- 
sage migrants may be seen from the first week in September on- 
wards ... they pass through again from mid-i\pril, and the latest 1 
have seen them is the 2nd May’ (Ticehurst, Ibis, 1922, 549). These 
records could be further substantiated by a nuumber of others, but 
it is unnecessary to labour the point, beyond remarking that on 
passage the Great Reed-Warbler is found anywhere, in crops, trees 
and hedgerows and gardens and is then not confined to the reed 
beds. 

The breeding .season in Kashmir, Baluchistan and India is from 
May to August. 

Calbec House, HUGH WHISTLER. 

Battle, England. 

May 1931. 

I Mr. Salim Ali sends us the following extracts from his diary 
and states he is almost certain that the birds breed in the tidal 
mangrove swamp that flanks the neighbourhood of Rewas Pier and 
extends along the Dharamtar Creek. He made several attempts 
last year to procure nests and eggs from this locality, but owing to 
the nature of the terrain and density of the growth was unsuccess- 
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I'lii. Kven offers of bakhsheesh were unable to tempt the local 
lisherfolk to search for them. 

April I, 1926: Numbers present in the mangToves about 

the pier, calling in loud harsh notes from 
the tops of the bushes. 

Mav 15, 1926: Still present in the mangroves. Its voice 

appears out of all proportion to its size. 
It is a great ventriloquist, i should not 
be surprised if a breeding race is found 
V in this part of India. 


April 

•7 

*^3 

1930: 

Shot specimen while warbling from top of 
mangrove bush. Male’^k Testes greatly 
enlarged: W. 84, Bill 19, Tar. 28 mm. 
Numerous in mangroves and noisy. 

Ma}' 

3 U 

1930: 

Still present; plentiful and noisy. 

June 

26, 

1930: 

Still present;. Males clambering up to ex- 
posed branches and warbling. 

July 

8 , 

1930: 

Seen and heard. I am sure it must breed 
in the mangroves. 

Aug-. 

, 2, ■■■ 

1930: 

Still present. Warbling vociferously. 

Aug. 

8, 

1930: 

)> 53 

Sept. 

73 

1930: 

3 3 5 3 

Sept. 

28, 

1930: 

3 ) 5 5 

Oct. 4 

& 8 , 

1930: 

5 5 5 5 

Decern. 

20, 

1930: 

5 5 . 55 

March 

20, 

1931 • 

Present in the mangroves. Warbling. 

May 

10, 

1931 ; 

■ ■ -3 5 ■ 5 5 . 

May 

28, 

T931 : 

5 3 ■ ■ ■ ■ 5 ) 


In addition to the above, Mr. Ali also observed the birds among 
the mangroves at Mahtil (Trombay Island) on the 6 th May 1931, 
and remarks that the males were exhibiting the same excited and 
noisy behaviour. Eds.]. 

XII.— COMMENT ON THE OCCURRENCE OF THE 
GREY HYPOCOLIUS {HYPOCOLIUS AMPELJNl^S) 

IN INDIA. 

In the last number of the Journal (Vol. xxxiv, 1061), M'-. Salim 
A. i\li records the shooting of Hypocolius ampehnus and states that 
its occurrence in India seems to have been recorded only once 
before. Presumably he refers to the bird obtained by Blanford 
(Barnes’ Birds of Bombay, p. 149). 

In the cold weather of igoo-iqoi I shot a specimen on the Gadaf 
Plain near Karachi and sent it to the Karachi Museum where it 
was skinned. 

Further I sent a notice of this to the Bombay Natural History 
Society’s Journal but as the notice was not printed apparently the 
matter did not seem worthy of record. 

This is the specimen referred to by Mr. Whistler in his note 
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As to Mr. All’s letter about the casualties among the young ol; 
small birds perhaps pp. 164 and 165, Grey’s Charm of Birds might 
interest him. There is put forward the view that the visits of a 
man to a nest help to show the nest to the robbers. 

21 ,. Northmoor Road, , PERCY HIDE. . 

Oxford. 

April 5, 1931. 

[On page 544 of his paper on the Birds of Sind (Ibis, July 1922) 
Dr. C. B, Ticehurst omits mention of the specimen procured by 
Mr. Hide. Evidently the skin no longer existed in the Karachi 
Museum when Dr. Ticehurst examined its ornithological collec- 
tions. It is unfortunate that the occurrence of this rare bird within 
our limits should have escaped record in the Journal. Eds. |. 

XIIL— THE MAGPIE ROBIN (COPSYCHUS SAULARIS," 
LINN.) IN NORTH GUJARAlh 

On page 84 of his Popular Handbook of Indian Birds Mr. Hugh 
Whistler writes: ‘'Although said to be only a winter visitor to 

Mount Abu and Northern Guzerat, • etc.”, I do not know 

who started this idea but it has absolutely no truth in it as the 
Magpie Robin is found in this district all the year round as will 
appear from the under-noted observations which I quote from my 
diary. The mistake seems to have been made by some official 
who in the hot season had failed to observe the presence of the 
bird because he himself retired to a hill station or because the 
bird left his usual haunts in the breeding season to build its nest 
in some secluded place. Otherwise it is impossible to ignore the 
Magpie Robin in summer as they are met with in all sorts of 
places and arc found singing at all hours in the day. 

My observations will show' the occurrence of the bird in various 
places in and around the cit}' of Ahmedabad in North Gujarat. 

Aug. 31, 1930: Saw a G flying in and out of a lime tree 

in Shahi Bag. 

Sept. 2, I930: In a neem tree near Grand Hotel, a single d • 

Oct. 2, 1930: In a bamboo clump near Gujarat College, ad. 

Nov. 6, 1930: A couple under a bush on way to Ashlali, 

five miles South of Ahmedabad. 

Jan. 1, 1931: Found a 9 fwing in a bamboo clump in 

a private garden outside Delhi Gate. For 
about tw^o months, I saw' this bird daily 
at about 8-30 a.m. basking in the morning 
sun, perched on a branch. It dis- 
appeared in the last wmek of February. 
It was also observed in the afternoon 
at intervals. I never heard her utter a note. 

Feb. 5, 1931 : 1 got a couple of 9 birds for my aviary. 

They wmre caught near the Sabarmati 
Station (B.B. k C.I. Ry.). Ultimately 
I had to free them as they did not thrive 
in captivity. 




■I 
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March 15, 


Got another pair (this time 

a 9 

a 

cJj. 


They were freed after a \ 

veek’s trial. 


April 30, 

3931 : 

Saw a $ bird feeding on ground 

in 

ai 


alley near my house in 
. 'city- "■ 

the heart 

of 

tlu 


May 2-28, 

1931 : 

A pair biiilt their nest 

near my 

house, 


I saw them every day — sometimes to- 
gether, at other times sing-ly — feeding on 
the ground in the company of Indian 
Robins (whom the magpie d chas(‘s 
away at times), mynahs, house sparrows 
t>r warblers. Every morning, taking its 
perch at the highest point of a house 
nearby, the male sends forth its beautiful 
music, whose liquid notes float softly in 
the cool morning air. 'I'his is their 
breeding time and they do not seem 
to tire of their singing which conti- 
nues throughout the day. At the time 
of writing this note, the d is singing 
lustily on the roof of a house in front 
of my window. I'hey have appar- 
ently laid their clutch in some hole in 
this locality thougli I have not been able 
to locate it. The birds are veiy shy, 
though the d seems to be the bolder of 
the two. The $ is generally accompani- 
ed by the d who shifts his perch every 
few minutes. 

May 1 6, icytt: Saw a d singing from his perch on the 

telephone wires in front of the Municipal 
building. No amount of din created by 
the hooting and purring of passing motor 
cars could interfere with his song which 
was poured out without a break. 


May 

26, 1931; 

Heard a 

d singing on the outskirts of 



Asarva, 

a suburb. 

May 

27, 1931: 

Saw a d 

in a tree in the compound of the 


Mahalaxmi Training College for Females. 

I have found that the song of the Magpie Robin has two distinct 
groups of notes. Generally it has 9 to 1.0 notes: 2-h4 + 3 4* 

But the bird in front of the Municipal offices had quite- different 
notes: tirtu — tirtu — tirtutu (which I confess is a poor attempt at 
imitation). The difference was clear and unmistakable, as I had 
waited for about five minutes under the bird and the song was 
distinctly heard. At times I have found the d (watching from 
a roof the 9 feeding on the ground) utter some soft whistling 
notes which are very pleasing though indistinct. 

Ahmedabad, HARI NARAYAN ACHARYA. 

(North Gujarat.). 

May 28, 1931. 
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mSCELLANEOUS NOTES 

^ M : OF ;THE . ROSY FAS'i:X:)R. 

{PASTOR ROSEVS L.). 

I'hroug-h the kindness of Dr. J. Schenk of the Roval Hung-arian 
Institute of Ornithology, Budapest, I have obtained a most inter- 
esting record of the recovery in India of a specimen of the Rosy 
Pastor which was marked as a nestling in Hungary. The parti- 
culars of this bird are as follows: 

/)u/c of Rill i^'irig: 30 June, 1925. 

No. of Ring: 27381 (of the Royal Hungarian Inst. of Orniih.). 

Locality: \hllage Novaj, N.-E. Hungary, 47^ 55^ N. Lat. x 
20^ 30^ E. Long*. 

Daic of Recovery : 28 April, 1926. 

Place of Recovery: Lahore (Punjab) 31^ 35^ N. Lat. x 74® 20^ 
E. Long. 

'Lhe recovery was reported by Mr. M. J. Sheikh, proprietor of 
“Karachi Motor Works”, Lahore, who kept the bird alive for a 
fortnight before it died of its wounds. Mr. Sheikh further informs 
me that the ring'ed bird was amongst a lot of twenty that fell to 

a single shot of his, at a place about four miles out of Lahore City. 

According to him the birds are plentiful in this locality between 
foth April and 15th May, during which lime they feed largely on 
“Badana” (?) berries and grow very fat, and are eagerly sought 
after as food. The direct air distance between the places of mark- 
ing and recovery in this case is 3000 miles. 

From an excellent paper on the Rosy Pastor in Uzbekistan 
(Turkestan) recently published in the Journal fur Ornlthologie^ we 
learn that the author ringed 1,000 nestlings in 1929 and another 
2000 in 1930 in that locality. The 1929 rings arc i centimeter 
broad and all fastened on the right legs of the birds. They bear 
the inscription “UZ” in addition to the serial number. The 1930 
rings belong to the Moskow Biological Station, numbers iiaoi- 
13200, and besides the serial number and the cipher F (denoting 
the series) they arc inscribed “Moskwa-Bjim”, It is very probable 
that some of these marked birds may be recovered in India, in 
which case it is requested that the person finding it, or whoever 
comes to hear of it, should send the information with particulars 
as regards number and inscription on ring, date, locality etc. 
to the Bombay Natural History Society who will communicate with 
the ringers concerned. If possible, the leg of the bird with the 
ring attached should also be kindly forwarded. 

Kihim, ' SALIM A. ALT. 

Kol./\ba District. 

Ma.rch 7 , 1931 . 


' S<n'ebrennikov, M. K., ‘Der Rosenstar (Pastor roseus L.), seine Lebensweise 
und okonomische Bedeutung in Uzbekistan^ Turkestan), Jour, filr Ornithologie, 
Isxix, I, pp. 29-56, Jan. 1931. 
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X\^--.OC€URRENCE;.OF. THE SIND RED-WINGED': : ; 

BUSH-LARK (MIRAERA ERYTHROPTERA SIN DJ AN US) 

IN THE RAWALPINDI DISTRICT OF THE PUNJAB. 

On the i6lh October last I shot a juvenile Red-winged Bush-Lark 
(.U. c.Yythr(ipiera smdianus) in the scrub-covered foot-hills at Kallar, 
some 20 miles from Rawalpindi, and in the following* February 
obtained a pair of adults in tl\e same locality. The specimens 
have been identified by Mr. H. Whistler, who informs me that this 
is an extension of the range of the bitd which is worthy of record. 

Rawalpindi, H. W. WAITE, 

Punjab. huliaii Police. 

April 26, 1931. 

XVL— ELEVEN KOEL EGGS IN A CROWDS NEST. 

On 9th June I came upon a Common Crow’s nest [Corvus splen- 
dens) at Bhandup (Salsette) containing eleven Koel [Eudynamis 
scolopaceus) eggs belonging to two distinct types and apparently 
the product of two females. There were four eggs of one type 
and seven of the other. I removed one egg of each type which were 
kindly confirmed by the Society as having been laid probably by 
different females. The nest contained no crow eggs, but bore 
obvious signs of having recently had an egg broken in it. As 
far as could be ascertained the locality certainly appeared to hold 
more koels than crows, a circumstance which may account for the 
concentration on this nest. 

On the 17th 1 visited the place again to find the nest empty ! 
There was another nest within 50 yards — not previously noticed — 
in which a crow was sitting. 

Andheri, HUMAYUN ABDULALl. 

■ ■ . - -Salsette.: 

June 20, 1931. 

XVIL— THE OCCURRENCE OF PIED CRESTED 
CUCKOO {CLAMATOR JACOBINLIS, BODDAERT) 

IN NORTH GUJARAT. 

Mr. Hugh Whistler in a recent number of the Society’s Jonnial 
writes: The Pied Crested Cuckoo is a rainy season visitor and is 
spotted in Gujarat as under: 

Deesa: Plenty in July. 

,, : May 25 to October 20. 

Anandra (Near Abu): July 5. 

Rajkot (Kathiawar): . June 5. 
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In this connexion the following observations made bv me Iasi 
year around Ahmedabad wiir be found interesting: — 


June 

6, 1930: 

Saw a pair on a Peepal tree near .\shlali, 
six miles south of Ahmedabad. 

Nov. , 

6, 1930; 

A single bird in a Neem tree in the same 
locality. 

Oct. 

i 5 > 1930: 

A young ‘bird was observed in Bhaviiagar 


(Kathiawar). 

Between June and November, I came across the birds occasion- 
ally. They do not seem to visit this district in large numbers as 
the maximum I saw at any time was three. 

Ahmed.vbad, HARI NARAYAN ACHARYA. 

(North Gujarat). 

May 23, 1931. 


XVIIL— THE AlIGRATION OF THE WHH'E STORK 
{CICONIA CICONIA). 

On the 2nd December, 1930, the leg of a stork was found in a 
dried up condition at the edge of a small lake in Bikanir, Rajpu- 
tana and forwarded to us by Capt. Maraj 'Kumar Shri Sadul Singhi 
Bahadur. The leg had a numbered ring put on through the agency 
of the Ornithological Station, Heligoland. The recovery was 
reported to Dr. R. Drost, the Director, who in reply informed us 
that the bird in question, a young White Stork, was ringed on the 
iith June, 1930, near Braun.schweig, Germany {ca 52’ 16 N. Lat., 
10*30 E. Long). 

Bombay Natural History Society, S. H. PRATER. 

July 15, 1931. Curator. 


XIX.~-OCCURRENCE OF THE FALCATED TEAL 
{EUNETTA FALCATA) IN THE JHELUM DISTRICT. 

It may be of interest to your members to know that I shot a 
drake of the Falcated Teal [Etmetia falcata) at Chomud 
near Chimainsala Battlefield, about forty miles from Jhelum in 
F ebruary last year. Captain Johnson of my regiment can vouch for 
the occurrence. The bird was in full plumage with the sickle-shaped 
secondaries fully developed. I intended at the time to forw^ard the 
bird to you, but was unfortunately shooting for several days and 
on my return found that the Mess ‘khansamah’ had got hold of 
and plucked the bird in error. However, there could be no possible 
mistake over the identification, the specimen I shot was marked in 
every detail in accordance with Stuart Baker's illustration and 
though I had never seen the bird before, I was able to recognize 
it off-hand on the spot before I returned and turned up the book,... 
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I was so disappointed over the loss of the skin tiial I did not report 
the fact at the lime and allowed it to elapse unlii .Mr. Hopkinson 
recently persuaded me to do so. 

If you arc interested enough and would like further data, 
Mr. Wilson, R.E., of Roprki whom 1 met coming' out to India 
this year, told me, in a chance shikar talk, that he had also shot 
and identified the l)ird on one occasion near Roorki last year, 

JuELUM. M. C. FRYJt, 

March 1931. Capiain, 

rst Rn. ist Punjal) Regiment. 


XX,-~.THh: WldlTE-FRONTED (lOOSK (A, ALBIFRONS) 

IN MANIPUR. 

In addition to the Eastern Grey Duck reported to you in another 
letter, the following locally scarce birds have been shot this year: — 

White-fronted Goose {Anser alhifrons) — One shot on January 18, 
1931, by Colonel M. Goodall : this is the fourth specimen recorded 
in the Manipur Club Game-book, which has been kept since 1910. 

Eastern Solitary Snipe {Gallinago solitaria) — One shot by me on 
February 7, 1931: this is the third specimen recorded since 1910. 

The Residency, j. C. HIGGINS, 

Imphal, Manipur State. LC,S. 


XXI.—ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE EASTERN GREY 
DUCK ZONORYNCHA). 

I was surprised to read, in Mr. Inglis' letter in VoL xxxiv, 3 of 
the Journal, the statement that a drake of the Eastern Grey Duck 
(A^ias zonorhyncha), shot in Darbhanga in March, 1929, was the 
first Indian record of this species excluding* two specimens shot in 
Burma. Mr. E 2 . C. Stuart Baker, in Indian Ducks and their Allies, 
■says I— ■ ■ ■ . ■ , 

‘In 1902, Messrs. Moore and Mundy got several specimens in 
Dibrugarh, and each succeeding year up to 1905 got others. I 
obtained my first specimens in 1903, and got a good many more 
in 1904 and 1905.’ 

On the 28th December, 1908, Messrs. Botham, McKcrcher, 
Burke, Hay and I obtained 3 on a small hhil in the vSibsagar district. 

What has always surprised me in view of these comparative!}' 
plentiful records from the Assam Valley, is the fact that this 
species has never been' recorded from the Manipur Valley, until 
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recently, aithougii the Spothili (^Ana^ pcBcilorhyncha) is resident 
there, and is far coinmoner than in the Assam Valley. Between 
1910 and 1931, the Manipur Club game-book records 3437 
ZoryncBa. 1 have been present when 2265 of these were shot, and 
have personally examined the majority of these-, as I have aheay s 
been on the lookout for zonorhyncha. But I have only seen " 2 
zonorhynchu — -one shot by Colonel Goodatl Oiii February 6th, 1930, 
and one by me on January 1 8th, 1931. 

The Eastern White-eye {Nyroca haeri) to which Mr. Inglis also 
refers in his letter, is a fairly regular visitor here. It was first 
recorded in the Club game-book in 1912-13, since when 48 have 
been shot. 


The Residency, J. C. HIGGINS, 

Impiial, Manipur State. LC.S. 

March 18, 1931. 


XXII.--NOTES ON THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS IN 
THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

The following notes on the migration of birds may be of interest 
to you : — 

..Kohat : ■ , 

Demoiselle Crane. Afitkropoides virgo. 27th August, 1928, 
27th August, 1929, 25th August, 1930. 

(Noted coming into India from the North-west.) 

An Officer in the Mess asserted that he always hears the first 
K'uUam on his birthday — 27th August. 

Rosy Pastor. Pastor rosens ... ... July 25, 1930. 

The Raven. Co was corax August 1, 1930. 

'Tear ^ September 7, 1930. 

In 1930 tile exit of migrants from India was much delayed — 
Snipe and Teal were still to be found in the Kohat District as 
late as ist. May. It was an exceptional year so much so that 
ilowers normally coming out in September bloomed in April and the 
Chrysanthemums came into bud and dowered here then, their normal 
season being November to December. 

G. de la P. BERESFORD, 
Lt.-^Cohmcl, M.'C. 


Kohat, 

N.-W.F.P. 


7-12-1930. 
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XXIIL^CONGENITAL ABSENCE QF A 

I X A BULL FROG {RAN A TIGRINA). 

Duriii}^- the monsoon of 1930 a collection of frogs and toads from 
1 'iiana was made bv the PharmaGological Department of the G. S. 
Medical College, Bombay, One of the specimens showed the 
absence of a left fore-limb. Later on the specimen was transferred 
tc-i the Embryology Department of the same College. 



h'lG. A. Riuia Ugi'ltia lateral view. 


Lhe sitting posture of the animal was very (jiieer (Fig. A.), 
llie surface where there was the absence of the arm presented 
no mark of any kind, and the skin, coloiii-, and the contour of 
that region was just like that of the surroundings (Figs. A. and IE). 
Fig. A. show's the dorsal view of the specimttn and Fig. B. the 
left lateral view of the same. 

The absence of the limb does not seem to have ailccted in any 
way the normal development of the frog, and obviously it could 
get its food without much difficulty. 

On dissection, the following peculiarities were noticed. The 
pectoral girdle of the right side was fully developed while the 
sLipra-scapula alone represented the pectoral girdle of the left side; 
the scapula, the coracoid, and the clavicle being completely absent. 

Instead the pectoral muscles were greatly developed and they 
took their origin from epicoracoid region and were inserted into 
the inner concavity of the supra-scapula. 
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In the arterial system, the subclavian or branchial artery was 
found to be absent. 


Fig. B. Raua tigrina dorsal view. 


The subscapiilar from the back of the arm and the branchial from 
the arm of the left side were absent. 

All the nerves which in ordinary condition used to arise from the 
brachial plexus were found to be in a rudimentary condition on the 
left side while, on the ri^-ht side, all the nerves were found to be 
normally de\'eloped. 


Department of I^mbryologv, G. 

Goculdas Soonderdas College, D! 

Bomb.ay, 


M. KURULKAR, 
S. DESHPANDE. 


XXIV.— THE COLOURATION OF THE TAIL OF THE 
COMMON SKINK {l.VGOSOMA PUNCTATUM.) 

[IVith a photograph.) 


A friend of mine recently asked me why the tail of the 
common skink of these parts {Lygosoma punctatum) is red, while 
the rest of the body is brown or olive above. The cause, of such 
peculiar coloration, though not mentioned so far, is not hard to 
seek. The tail of the skink, like that of the house-lizard (hlenii- 
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duel yl us flaviviiJdesjy is fragile and serves as a cleviee for defence. 
When the creature is attacked, the tail breaks awa}' from the bod}- 
and begins to perform a series of convulsive movements, jumping 
and twisting as if in great pain and thereby diverting the enemy’s 
attention from the escaping tail-less trickster. The red color makes 
the tail prominent and increases its efficiency. 



The Sand Boa {Eryx johnii). 
(Note the head-1 i ko tail). 


Nor Is it only in the skinks and the house--li?-ards that the tail 
has taken on itself the task of deceiving the attacker. Amongst 
others, the case of the common Sand Boa of Agra {^Eryx johnii) 
might be mentioned. Here the stumpy, bluntly-rounded tail looks 
so much like the head that the snake has been given the name 
'Diimiihi’ (the ‘ two-headed V in Hindustani). The snake-charmers 
of India have .spread a great many lies on this point, and there 
are people who believe that this Sand Boa, after using one end oi’ 
its body as the head for six months, gives that honor to the other 
end and drags the former head behind it as the tail. Really the 
tail of the sand snake is a tricky device for defence. \Mien 
attacked, the sand snake tries at first to escape, but if it finds such 
efforts futile, it colls itself tightly, keeping the head below the 
i-oils, and making the tail jut out at some prominent point {sve 
photograph). 'Fhe tail by , its appearance diverts attention from 
tht‘ actual head. 


St. Johx’s CoLr.Kcuv, 
March 30, 1931. 


BENI CHARAN MAHENDRA, 

Leclurer ia Zoolog-y, 
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[The red colouring* of the end of the tail may in some skinks 
be a condition dependent on age. The young* of the common 
skink {Mahiiia the extremities of the tails 

coloured red, this disappears with age. The same character is dis- 
played by the American Blue-tailed skink. In the young the. tail 
is bright blue; as the skink grows older the colour fades to grey. 
In the skink referred to in the above note the red persists through- 
out life. Mr. Mahendra’s interpretation of the red colouring of its 
tail as a defensive adaptation provides an interesting contrast to 
the theory which explains the red end of the tail of certain Vipers 
as a medium of offence. Young examples of the Green Pit Viper 
(T. gmmineus) and of the , Large-scaied Viper (T. niacrolepis), 
uniformly green snakes, often have the ends of their tails coloured 
red. It is suggested that the dash of brilliant colour attracts small 
birds, lizards and frogs. Coiled among vegetation the green 
coloured owner of the red-tipped tail is practicaliy invisible. 

The tail of the Sand Boa (Eryx johnii) is again believed to be 
useful to the reptile in overcoming its prey. In our desert regions, 
where this snake is common, it is generally seen half buried in 
the sand with its stump-like tail projecting like some forlorn 
root. A gerbille or field mouse brushes against or inspects the 
stump. The snake is galvanised into activity, leaping from the 
sand it flings its coils about the rodent and holds it in a vice-like 
grip. Eds.]. 


XXV.— NUMBER OF VENTRAL SCALES IN THE 
FASCIOLATED DHAMAN (Z. FASCIOLATUS). 

Boulenger in an old edition of Reptilia of India states that 
Zamenis fasciolatus has 197-225 ventrals, 73-88 subcaudals. He 
does not mention the Bombay Presidency as a habitat for the 
snakes recorded by him. Wall mentions: — ^ventrals, 191-232, sub- 
caudals, 73-92. The four specimens secured by me, three from 
Ahmednagar and one from Vizapur have; — 

(1) Ventrals 228, subcaudals 61. Length of snake 4ft. 8 ins. 

A note was published in your journal about this specimen. 

(2) Ventrals 232, subcaudals 37. Length of snake 4 ft. 6 ins. 

(3) Ventrals 240, subcaudals 87. Length of snake about 18 ins. 

This specimen was sent to me from Vizapur. 

(4) Ventrals 232, subcaudals 50. This specimen was sent to you 

■ lately. '■ • ' 

So it seems that the range of ventrals will have to be increased 
to 240 and of the subcaudals lowered to 37 unless this type is 
considered a variety. 

Ahmednagar. K. G. GHARPUREY, 

26-6-1931. Lt, ‘■Colonel, LM.S. 

15 
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XXVL->-^DETERMINING THE AGE OF INDIAN FISHES 
FROM THEIR SCALES, 

The methods for determining the age and the rate of growth 
of fish by an examination of scales, otoliths etc. have not so 
far been attempted in India, neither have the scales of Indian fish 
ever been subjected to a critical examination. As the result of 
an extended observation of fish scales from different parts of India, 
I have come to the conclusion that the scales from Indian fish no 
doubt present very great difficulties inasmuch as the rings on these 
are not well marked. This feature introduces peculiar difficulties 
which greatly handicap their elucidation. I have, however, come 
across some scales on which by the graphical method evolved by 
Winge, one could pick out what would appear to be distinct 
growth rings but one should hesitate a good deal before accepting 
them as age rings. 

In India as elsewhere each species of fish must be investigated 
by the methods which one can best apply to it. What holds good 
in one species is not necessarily applicable to another, and apart 
from this even a specialist on scales from English fish would not 
venture to pronounce any definite opinion with regard to the inter- 
pretation of Indian scales. Even when one has specialised in 
reading the scales of one species of fish, it does not follow that he 
is quite qualified for applying the same principles to other species, 
as for instance a Salmon scale specialist in England is not the 
most competent person to advance an opinion on Trout scales. 

To be able to say anything definite, one must examine as many 
fish of one species as possible in detail, carry out systematic 
measurements of rings to discover their interpretation. I feel we 
have ample material for age and growth studies of fish in India. 

Royal Institute of Science, S. B. SETNA, 

Bombay. M.Sc. Ph.D. 

June lo, 1931. 

XXVIL— NOTES ON THE BEETLE 
PLATYPRIA ECHIDNA, GUER. 

On the loth of May I found a large number of these beetles 
congregated under the leaves of Zizyphus rugosa, Lamk. at Khan- 
dala. On examination of the leaves, it was discovered that the 
beetles were feeding on the epidermis of the upper side. So far as 
I am aware this plant is not known to constitute the food of these 
insects. Platypria erinaceus, F. is said to have been found on a 
species of Zizyphus at Belgaum. Platypria andrewesi, Ws. was 
taken on Zizyphus jtijuha, at Nagpur and on a species of Zizyphus 
at Hajari, It was also obtained on sugar-cane leaves. P: hystrix, 
F, was taken on Erythrina indica at Madulsima, Ceylon. Thus we 
sec that the majority of the genus, so far as is known, have been 
taken largely on species of Zizyphus. 
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When touched these beetles dropped vertically to the ground 
(as is the habit of many insects) and tried to hide themselves in 
the fallen leaves. Some of them took to fiig'ht when the}’' reached 
the ground. 

On the 29th May I came across many more specimens of the 
same species (P. echid 7 ia} on the same food plant (Z, tugosa). At 
this period I also found a few in copulation. 

Bombay; Natural, History Society, . C. McCANN, f.l.s., 

6 Apollo StreeTj Bombay, Asst. Cufcitof. 


XXVIIL—QN THE FERTILIZATION OF THE FLOWERS 
OF THE SAUSAGE TREE (E:JGELM PINNATA, DC) 

. ; . ^ BATS, . . 

{With S diagrams.) 

My observations on the opening time of the flowers of the 
Sausage Tree {Kigelia pinnata, DC.) soon brought me to the con- 
clusion that the flowers are nocturnal. They open in the evening 
usually between 5-30 and sunset and by ab<out 9 a.m. the next 
morning, provided the flowers have been fertilized, all the corollas 
drop to the ground leaving 
only the calyx and style in 
position. When fertiliza- 
tion has not been effected 
the entire flower falls away 
from the articulation im- 
mediately below the calyx. 

The corollas — deep blood- 
or wine-red within, and 
yellowish-green on the out- 
side — are large and fleshy 
with many wrinkles and 
furrows. When open, the 
flowers emit a strong* and 
somewhat unpleasant, 
odour. The four stamens 
are placed in the manner 
characteristic of the order 
Bignoniacece, to which this Fig. i. Position of flower of Kigelia pinnata. 
species belongs. The bases (Half nat. size), 

of the filaments are much thickened and are densely papillose within 
the throat of the flower; together with the style, these swollen 
bases fill up the entrance to the throat. The style is long, tapering 
from the base upwards ; it is somewhat recurved and exerted beyond 
the corolla. The stigma is bifid and appears like two leaf-like 
structures at the extremity of the style. At the base of the ovary 
are situated several large nectar glands which secrete a copious 
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amount of clear sweetish nectar. This liquid fills up the cavity 
between the nectaries and the throat of the flower and trickles out 
into the furrows of the lower petal when the flower is bent down- 
wards. 

It appears curious that such a deep-red coloured flower should 
be adapted for nocturnal fertilization. In passing', it might be 
mentioned however, that similarly dark-coloured flowers also noc- 
turnal in habit has been 
observed by me in the case 
of Oroxyliim indicim, Vent, 
a common species on the 
island of Salsette, and be- 
longing to the same natural 
order. In this case also I 
find that the flowers only 
open in the evening and are 
shed by the next morning, 
making it next to impos- 
sible to obtain a photo- 
graph of the tree in flower 
without the aid of a flash- 
light . On the other hand, 
I consider it noteworthy 
that Heterophragma Rox~ 
Irurghii. DC. and Stereos- 
permurn x y I o c ci r p u ni, 
Wight, also belonging to the 
same order and both fairly common in the same locality (Salsette) 
have creamy -white flowers (“night-coloured”) which open only 
during the daylight hours ! It was not until I accidentally observed 
a bat visiting one of the Kigelia flowers that I was led to investigate 
the matter further. Many of the Bignoniacece are said to be ferti- 
lized through the agency of birds, though in the case of a species 
like Oroxylum indicnm. Vent, this process appears to me hardly 
applicable since most birds are already on their way to roost by 
the time the flowers open. An examination of the Kigelia flowers 
which opened early in the evening showed that the anthers were not 
yet ready to disperse their pollen, whereas those examined at dusk 
had the anthers perfectly ripe and the pollen ready for despersal. 
The slightest jerk to the flower caused the pollen to drop down 
directly on to the lower petal. The fact, therefore, of the pollen 
only becoming ready for dispersal at dusk does away with the 
possibility of fertilization by birds, at least the diurnal ones. 

The nectar is produced in such large quantities that one literally 
gets a shower bath when plucking an inflorescence since, as has 
already been mentioned, it trickles freely into the furrows of the 
lower petal when the flower is bent down. 

There are two avenues planted entirely with Kigelia pinnata trees 
not far from where I reside, in Gell Street and Club Back Road 
(Agripada). In the flowering season, March-July^ I frequently visit- 



^ I have seen flowers and buds on certain trees as late as the end of 
August* and early September. 
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eel these roadside trees at different times of the day and nig'ht to 
study more about the fertilization of their flowers. I noticed that at 
dusk the avenues were regularly visited by numbers of the Short- 
nosed Fruit B2Lt (Cynopte- 
rus Sphinx} and was not a 
little surprised to discover 
that these animals were 
really responsible for the 
fertilization of the flowers. 

On several occasions I ob- 
served the bats visiting the 
open flowers, thrusting 
their heads into them and 
after hanging there a short 
while, flying off again. 

The bats are no doubt 
apprised of the open flowers 
by the strong smell they 
emit, as they were seen to 
circle round and round the 
trees before alighting. 

When the bat alights, the 
flower stalk, which is 
sharply bent upwards in 
its upper quarter, is deflex- 
ed by the weight of the 
animal and at the same ti 

causing the nectar to ooze out on to the petal from where it is 
greedily licked up by the bat. In all probability at the time of the 
bat’s impact with the flower the ripe pollen is shed on to the 
head of the bat as it is being inserted within, though there is also 
another possibility in that the head or ears of the visitor may actually . 
come in contact with the anthers. There is yet the further possibi- 
lity that as the bat throws its head back when taking to flight 
(as is its habit) the snout may come in contact with the anthers. 
Whatever be the exact manner in which the pollen is transferred 
to the fur, I think there is good ground for assuming that the 
head or snout of the bat or both, does get covered with pollen. 
When the bat’s head is inside the flower the stigmas protrude over 
and directly behind it and in a position where the pollen-besmeared 
snout or crown must unavoidably brush past them when the animal 
takes to wing again, thus effecting pollenization. Assuming that 
the bat has been visiting other flowers previously and that its 
head has become covered with the pollen from these, there are two 
possible ways in which it may be transferred to the stigmas: (a) 
while entering the flower the head may come in contact with the 
stigmas, or (b) the impact and weight of the alighting bat which 
causes the flower to sway violently up and down may bring the 
stigmas into contact with the bat’s head. Both these possibilities 
may indeed even operate simultaneously, but there seems to me no 
doubt that this bat is in a large measure responsible for the ferti- 
lization of the flowers of this tree. I realize that for conclusive 



Fig. 3. Position of bat in flower. 
(Drawn from memory). 

the peduncle, of the flower swings, 
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evidence it would be necessary to shoot the visiting bats for exami- 
nation, but unfortunately in the piesent case I am unable to do 
so owing- to the proximity of dwelling houses and the Police 
Regulations. 

My thanks are due to my friend Mr. Salim Ali for reading over 
this note and drawing my attention to two important papers by 
Dr. Otto Porsch of Vienna^ who has in recent years made some 
most valuable contributions to our knowledge on the subject of 
the fertilization of flowers by birds and mammals. 

According to Porsch, Hubert Winkler was the first to point out 
from the shape and size and other peculiarities of the flowers of a 
closely related species, Kigelia africana, Benth. that this may be 
of bat-fertilized species although he was unable to record the visits 
of bats by direct observation. Porsch’s own observations on 
K. pinnata, DC., in the Buitenzorg Gardens, Java, convinced him 
that the flowers of this tree were fertilized by bats. In regard to 
another closely allied species, Kigelia cethiopica, Decne., Porsch 
was also struck by the nocturnal habit of the flowers, their 
characteristic smell, their unusual colours and the width of the 
opening of the corolla. The fallen flowers under the tree showed 
the tooth-marks of bats and the fact that the flowers could ^ be 
available to birds only for a very short time in the early morning 
hours, precluded the possibility of their (birds) being important 
pollinating agents. 

Heide, who also made observations on K. cethiopica in the Dutch 
East Indies, was of opinion that the bat Eonycteris spelaea Dobs, 
which was the pollinating agent he observed, was attracted to the 
flowers solely by the pollen which it gathered from the anthers by 
means of its specially adapted rasp-like tongue. On the tongue 
and snout as well as inside the stomach and intestines of a specimen 
he shot, were found only pollen without any traces of petals or 
other parts of the flowers. He makes no mention whatsoever of 
nectar being sought, but as Porsch points out, if pollen was the 
baPs sole quest it is unintelligible why the visitor should thrust 
its head so deep down into the flowers, as has also been observed 
by me, and he himself is inclined to the belief that nectar is the 
bat’s main objective. 

L. V. D. Pijil, without being aware of Heide ’s work has inde- 
pendently corroborated the latter’s observations in regard to the 
visits of bats to the flowers of K. cethiopica. This observer also 
refers to the nocturnal habit of the flowers and to their characteristic 
smell, but according to him likewise the chief object of the bats’ 
visits is the pollen though he admits that at the same time nectar 
may be eaten. 

Spennemann has observed that carrion-smelling flowers of Oroxy^ 
lum indicum (L.) Vent, to be visited and fertilized by bats, and 
my note helps to confirm his remark that the flowers open in the 


^ Porsch, Otto. ''Bliitenstande als Vogelblumen’, Osterreichische botanische 
Zeitschrift, 1923, Nr. 6-8, pp. 1 25-1 49. 

* Porsch, Otto. 'Crescentia — erne Fledermausblume^ Ost. bot. Zeitschrift, 
Heft I, Jahrg. 80, pp. 31-44. 
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evening’ and drop off the next morning. Finally Porsch has recently 
described from Costa Rica the flowers of Crescentia cujete, L. and 
Crescentia alata, H.B.K. [Ordtr BignoniacecB) to be visited by bats, 
and by a careful study of their structure and physiological peculiari- 
ties he arrives at the conclusion thht they are undoubted bat-flowers. 
Already in 1922 his investigations in tropical countries had con- 
vinced him of the existence of purely bat-fertilized flowers. 

This opens up a vast field for observations in India, and I hope 
my note will induce other observers to take up the study of 
bat-fertilized flowers. 


Bombay Natural History Society, 
6 Apollo Street, 

Bombay. 

23-7-I93I- 


C. McCANN, 

F.L.S., 

Assistant Ciirator. 


XXIX.— OCCURRENCE OF ISOETES IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY. 


Roxburgh in his Flora Indica, Vol. Ill, page 745, (1832), records 
two species of Isoetes from India, viz. 1 . capsuJaris, Roxb. and 
I. coroniandelianaf Linn. But so far as our knowdedge goes none 
have been reported from the Bombay Presidency. On the 3rd 
September I discovered a species of this genus in rocky pools at 
Khandala (W. Ghats). This specimen is different from those des- 
cribed in the Flora hidica and is in all probability a new species. 
In a subsequent issue of the Joimial I hope to be able to publish 
the full description of the plant. This constitutes the first record 
of the Isoetaceae in the Presidency. 


Bombay Natural History Society, 
Bombay. 

September 15, 1931. 


C. McCANN, 

F.L.S., 

Assistant Curator. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING OF THE BOMBAY 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

A meeting of members of the Bombay Natural History Society 
and their friends was held at the Prince of Wales’ Museum on 
Wednesday, the 15th July 1931, at 6 p.m. Col. Sir Frank Connor, 
D.S.O., presiding. 

The Honorary Secretary Mr. P. M. D. Sanderson announced the 
election of the following 14 new members since the last meeting 
held on 30th March 1931: — 

The President, Mess Committee, ist North Staffordshire Regi- 
ment, Nasirabad; Dr. V. R. Khanolkar, b.sc., m.d., Bombay; The 
Conservator of Forests, Cochin State, South India; Mr, W. J. L. 
Smith, Palaw, Burma; Mrs. A. J. Wadia, Bombay; The Mess 
President, 2nd Lancers, Meerut; Mr. F. J. Guthrie-Smith, i.c.s., 
Meerut; The Director, Transvaal Museum, Pretoria; Captain D. L. 
Duncan, Loralai, Baluchistan ; Mr^ L. E. Hunt, Calcutta; Mr. 
Framji Dessabhoy Wadia, Poona; Lt. R. F. H. Drake-Brockman, 
B.A., Bangalore; Captain G. W. McCarthy, Agra; His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Himmat Singhji Saheb Bahadur, Idar State (Life 
Member). 

Mr, P. M. D. Sanderson referred to the recent publication by 
the Society of Captain Bates’ book on Bird Life in India. The 
author is well known to readers of the Society’s Journal. His 
illustrated articles on Indian Birds and their Nests have formed 
an attractive feature of its pages. To his ability with the camera 
Captain Bates adds the gift of close and patient observation. His 
notes and pictures of Indian Bird Life make up a charming and 
readable book, which will appeal to all w^ho are familiar or wish 
to be familiar with the birds of this country. 

The Honorary Secretary announced the forthcoming publication 
of a second edition of Brigadier Evans’ Ide?itification of Indian 
Butterflies. The first edition, which was issued 3 years ago, sold 
out very quickly. Since then there have been frequent enquiries 
for the book which, with its hundreds of illustrations of Indian 
Butterflies and its simple keys, is an invaluable guide to collectors 
and to people interested in this subject. The second edition has 
been revised and enlarged should have as ready a demand as the 
author’s previous book. 

Bird Collecting in the High Altitudes of Sikkim. 

In the spring of this year the Society co-operated with the 
Field Museum of Chicago and the British Museum in a collecting 
expedition in Sikkim. Mr. V. S, LaPersonne, Assistant Curator, 
was sent to help Mr. Stevens, the leader of the expedition in this 
work. Mr. Stevens was compelled to return to England shortly 
after LaPersonne joined him and Mr. LaPersonne continued alone. 
A base camp was established at 16,000 ft. in Northern Sikkim and 
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from this point excursions were made, to 19,000 ft. on to the high- 
lands of Tibet. Mr. LaPersonne has brought back a remarkable 
collection from this cold, bleak region and from the dense tropical' 
forests of the lower altitudes of the Eastern Himalayas. Some of 
the specimens obtained were on view to members. They included 
two species of Marmots, the Tibetan Hare and examples of such 
birds as Grandalas, Choughs, Snow Pigeons and Accentors which 
live in these high altitudes. Among the exhibits were four magni- 
ficent wild dogs shot at an altitude of 10,000 ft. where they prey 
mainly on sheep and ponies. 

A New Exhibit at the Museum. 

Mr, S. H. Prater, the Society’s Curator, invited the members 
and their friends to a private view of the new group in the 
Mammal Gallery of the Museum and which will be shortly 
opened to the public. The group is a representation of a 
pair of tigers drinking at a forest stream. The scene is 
laid in the dense rain-swept forests of the Naga Hills in Assam, 
where the material and accessories of the group were collected 
during an expedition undertaken in conjunction with the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, last year. The back- 
ground depicting the dense forest, painted from studies made in 
the field by Mr. K. B. Sawardekar, the canopy of feathery bamboos, 
the moss covered boulders of the stream, the beautiful lighting 
effect provide a magnificent and realistic setting for the tigers. 
These were mounted by Mr. C. McCann and represent fine examples 
of the high development of modern taxidermy. The group makes 
a wonderful addition to the Museum and is one of which the 
people of this city may well be proud. 

Persian, African and Indian Lions in the First Century. 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi then read his interesting paper on Indian, 
Persian and African Lions in the First Century. The following is 
a brief outline of Sir Jivanji’s notes: — 

The subject of the paper is suggested by an interesting paper 
on ‘The Lions of Asia’ by Mr. R. 1 . Pocock, in a recent issue 
of the Journal of the Natural History Society » The present paper 
was divided into two parts, (i) The Lions from an old Iranian 
point of view. (2) Appolonius of Tyana, a Greek ascetic, on the 
Lions of Persia, Africa and India. 

Lions do not seem to have flourished towards Bacteria (Balkh) 
where the Parsi Avesta Scriptures were written, but they flourished 
in the Western part of the Iranian Empire where some Pahlavi 
literature was written. The Pahlavi books agree with Mr. Pocock 
in associating the Lions, Panthers and Tigers in one genus, the 
genus of The Great Cats’. The Iranian word for Lion viz. ^Shir' 
seems to come from khshathra *King’. A Lion is the King of the 
Animal world. 

Appolonius of Tyana, a Greek ascetic of the Indian Sadhu type, 
who abstained from animal food, wine and women and who ob- 
served total silence occasionally for days together, and believed in 
16 
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metanipsychosis had travelled a good deal in the Iran of Parsi 
Mobeds and India of Hindu Brahmins; and in the account of his 
travels we find an interesting account of the Lions of Persia, 
Africa and India. In that account we find the following- parti- 
iculars: — > 

(a) The normal period of gestation is six months, 

(h) Each lioness had only three litters in her life, having 3 cubs 
in the first litter, 2 in the second, and i in the third. 

. .Appolonius saw, an extraordinary lioness with 8 cubs. 

(c) They took predictions from lions,^ ^ 

(d) The Iranian Kings had their preserves of lions at Babylon, 
where they hunted with beaters. 

(e) The souls of kings e.g. King Amasis of Egypt, metamor- 

phosed into lions who were royal beasts 
;(/) In one part of India, the apes helped men in collecting pepper 
from mountain cliffs. There men killed lions in great num- 
bers because these lions killed the apes who helped them. 

(g) Lionesses in. some parts of India mated with tigers and gave 
birth to spotted cubs which the lions killed at first sight 
taking them to be * bastards L 

(h) Indians ate the flesh of lions. 

; The full text of the Paper will be published in the next issue of 
the Journal, 

An interesting discussion arose from Sir Jivanji’s reference to 
apes (described as being black in colour) helping men in collecting- 
pepper from the mountain cliffs. It was suggested by Mr. Prater 
that the . statement may throw some light on the more southerly 
range of the lion in India than now recorded. Pepper is confined 
to the Sduth-Indian Forests, where also live two species of monkeys, 
which are uniformly black in colouring and answer to the description 
of the writer. It is a fact that the aboriginal hill-tribe of Mysore — 
the Sholagas — have a name for the Lion, They call it “Simba’' 
which, curiously enough is. the Swahili name for the lion. 
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